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A CRITICISM OF THE CRITICS OF EDUCA- 
■ TIONAL SYSTEM IN INDIA 

BY * 

C. R. Reddi, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, M.E.A., 

-, Vice-Chancellor , Andhra University. 

( Extracts from. \ the Presidential Address of the Thirteenth 
■ 'All-India Educational Conference delivered at 

Calcutta on December 27 , 1937 .) • - 

Criticism ' against the present system of education is 
abroad as it has always been, in the past. ' To-day; in some 
places it is blowing as a' gentle breeze whereas in some 
parts of the country it is assuming the dimensions of a 
storm. I do not know whether it is going to uproot any- 
thing. But I believe that after the -first few shocks are 
over things will he found not very different, from what 
they have been till now, and even- they may be better in 
some respects. It is one thing *to advocate .reforms, big 
.reforms and it is another thing to cry down the very spirit 
and the very soul of a system of education. I wonder 
whether there is any system of education which’ is absolute- 
ly free from all defects. What.I wish to emphasise is that 
educationists' should welcome criticism pointing to the 
defects of the process and the achievements. All these 
must- be taken to heart in the right- spirit and one must 
try to improve since education like life is a matter of 
growth. But they must not rush to accept any and e\ery 
remedy suggested by those who propose to inaugurate an 
entirely new era in society. 
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The great principle of life is that either we grow or 
we decay That applies also to education Stagnation 
means decay or death And therefore we should welcome 
these criticisms and try to improve things m the light of 
these criticisms But we find one thing— -people going 
about consciously or unconsciously, spreading the idea 
that everything that has been done up-till now, is all 
rotten, all bad or evil, and that a new departure has to be 
made, an entirely new system has to be established But 
what exactly do they mean when the} say that the system 
of education has been a failure 1 There is no reason to be 
satisfied with the existing system of education hut that 
should not be the sole giound for accepting any and every 
remedy suggested 

To say that an educational system is a failure is at 
best a partial truth and generally speaking, worse than 
an untruth On analysis it will mean that society itself 
is a failure and not its educational organisation, which is 
one amongst many factors that mould the character of the 
younger generations It cannot be that the home and 
parental influence, the influence of society, culture, tradi- 
tion, historical conditions, public life are all perfect and 
progressive and that only education is a failure In such 
circumstances even a bad system of education will not 
result m miserable products because the products will be 
the handiwork of the society as a whole And when the 
society is strong and vigorous the younger generation, also 
will be strong and \ igorous Do our critics mean that in 
the Hindu society for instance, all these other influences 
that I have referred to above are healthy and good, and 
because educational system is bad there has resulted, as 
one of my friends deplored just now, a youth without 
character and a people who are not real men and women 
The proposition is only to be stated for its absurdity to 
become transparent 

It was in 1870, that compulsory elementary education 
was introduced in England but the English race was a 
mighty power on earth long before 1870 That has got 
to be considered by the critics Education is not magic 
it is no use blaming it if it does not transform lead into 
gold m enormous quantities and with amazing speed It 
is one of the many factors including historical forces and 
conditions that shape a people’s character and destiny, 
It is not the sole, all-sufficing factor, which would be 
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held responsible for every defect in the nation. For 
instance, if in your homes and parental calculations you 
set a high value on dowries can you blame the professor 
of English literature, who expounds to his students all 
the romantic novels and poetry of the West, that he fails 
to convert our young men and women into romantics v ,of 
the western model instead of so many dowryseekers of o'ur 
native pattern.? 

As regards the Wardha Educational Scheme formulat- 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi it contains four essential points, 
namely : (1) withdrawal of state support from University 
and higher education; (2) leaving Universities and 
technological institutions to be organised by private cor- 
porations or the industrial firms concerned; (3) making 
elementary education up to the age of 14 compulsory and 
universal, and in order to find the finances and teachers 
necessary to give it a directly industrial basic turn so that 
salable commodities could be produced and thus educa- 
tion be made self-supporting ; and (4) to conscript educated 
men and women so that they might serve as teachers for a 
stipulated period. It must be said that the scheme is 
splendid as a whole. Who can deny admiration for the 
wonderful way in which all the parts are combined into 
a harmonious whole. " Mahatma Gandhi is by no means 
a fanatic about his ideas like most other people. He does 
not only invite criticism but encourages them. Whatever 
may be the defects of the scheme it cannot be denied that 
it has been produced by one of the most dynamic personal- 
ities of the world. When Mahatma Gandhi invited my 
opinion as to the Wardha 'Scheme I pointed out to him 
that he was going to transplant “ Ashrama ” education 
in the place of the system of education set up. by the modern 
civilised world. I am glad- to note that the scheme has m 
a large measure been modified to suit modern conditions 
as a result of criticism advanced by the educationists. It 
is true that Plato’s “ Kepiiblic ” or Moore’s “ Utopia ” 
cannot be adopted in practical life. But who -could deny 
the contribution they had made to human progress? In 
the report of the Committee it has been clearly pointed out 
that the formation of a non-violent, and non-aggressive - 
society was to he the ideal of education. People may ask 
themselves if such a society was possible. All historical 
developments, it has got to be remembered, have tended 
towards the increase of the .strength of the society.. To 
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become strong has been the aim n\ eveiy souety Con- 
sciously oi unconsciously, production of power or develop- 
ment of strength has been the motive of all civilisation 
Ideally it is no doubt very good but how arc people going 
to create a non-violent society ? If desires are not limited, 
if men want to enjoy m an inordinate measure, if wants 
are not minimised naturally, there can be no non-violent 
society If men minimise their wants, if their wants are 
satisfied easily, if they are to produce only what they can 
consume naturall}, there can be no motive for aggression 
or competition which is prevalent m every sphere to-day 
■Throughout the ougin.il scheme there has been talk of 
doing away with sciences and applied sciences In fact 
exploitation to day of one by another is carried through 
sciences But the applied science ran be made fruitful in 
another way, by employing it to the development of men, 
now being used for purposes of aggression and destruction 
If these can be put into practice, a new age will be 
introduced putting an end to all violence and aggression 
It may be that some of the advocates of the schemes may 
be able to introduce this new development m the world 
; 01 P r °phets came not to accept existing conditions but to 
create something new 

n„art/J e f f,t d ,\“ mrerS .' ty < ' ducat,on ' »• is argued m tome 
quarters that the country is poor and that thev must 

TZoT,Zf\r m rK^ caUo ^ and therefore They 

cannot afford university education One of the best wavs 
in which the poverty of the country can bo tackled is bv 

'iiixdiL’s a-?- “•"S3 

attempts are being made toln/r? iap P y au K“ry 

But if the medium is to be in S£,H g Mi ' ern f uIa ; 

through'the world of literature It wj s S ,r Ash T u C 

gore Indians a real nn.vers.ty m t£t l ® 
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had every reason to be proud of men like Sir Ashutosh, 
Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose and Sir B. N. Seal. Scholars 
like Prof. Meghnad Saha and others were produced 
because of the opportunities and facilities given by Sir 
Ashutosh, whom I consider to be one of the greatest 
nation-builders. So long as the University of Calcutta 
was merely a degree-giving centre Government liked it 
very much. But it fell into disfavour as soon as Sir 
Ashutosh began to introduce reforms and extend its 
activities. Controversies as to the proposed control of 
secondary education in Bengal are already having 
repurcussions throughout India. The only justification 
for the Secondary Education Bill is that it makes educa- 
tion hopelessty secondary to other considerations. Without 
intellectual leadership, no nationalism can flourish. It 
is the University alone that can supply the intellectual 
leadership. To put a stop to university education is 
committing suicide by the nation. 



THE EXTREME URGENCY OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


ay 

Sir Nilratm Sircar, Ivt , MA, MB, D C L , EE D 
(The Inaugural Address oj the 13th All India Educational 
Conference delivered at Calcutta , on, 

December 37, 1937 ) 

As one who has stressed the need of education for the 
past fifty 5 ears of his life, it gladdens m} heart to see such 
a large gathering of distinguished educationists, as c em- 
bled here to daj to discuss the educational needs and 
problems of our country As a humble servant of this 
University, in whose Senate Hall \ou are meeting tod a) , 

I feel proud to have the privilege of inviting jou to 
commence jour deliberations 

Mj onlj regret is that the Vice Chancellor of our 
Universitj Mr Syamaprasad Mookerji, is unable to 
welcome jou in person, owing to unavoidable absence from 
Calcutta He has, however sent the following message 
to jou — 

“ I verj much regret that I am unavoidably prevent 
ed from welcoming jou personally on the 
opening daj of jour Conference You will be 
assembled to discuss some of the vital problems 
of education which are of special importance 
during the present stage of our national 
development The range of jour discussions is 
ver\ wide and will include educational 
problems affecting the primary, secondarj and 
universitj stages It is of paramount import- 
ance for us to emphasise that no nation can 
ever attain its full height sociallv, econonjj 
cally, mteHectuallj and politically unless the 
system of education provides for a full and 
harmonious development in respect of all 
stages of education Further, the task of edu 
cationa! reorganisation affecting the well being 
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of millions of human beings cannot be achieved 
without unstinted financial support from the 
State. I sincerely hope that unity, reason and 
fearlessness may mark your deliberations 'and 
under the guidance of your distinguished 
President you may be able to formulate your 
demands consistent with the advancement of 
the highest interests of our country.” 

You are holding this session of your Conference at a 
time when the provincial councils have for the first time 
been formed entirely of elected members, and have been 
entrusted with some measure of power to rule. Power 
has its responsibilities and the future welfare of our 
country will depend, to some extent at least, on our ability 
to use our gain to the best interest of our people. - The 
spread of education is one of the most valuable uses to 
which such power can be put; and it will be your duty to 
help your Ministers, with your deliberations. Tor the 
wise decisions at which a learned gathering like yours, 
will arrive, and the schemes that you will formulate, 
cannot but be of great use to the Education Ministers who 
are trying to solve the same or similar problems. In this 
connection you will no doubt- discuss the scheme of national 
education which our great countryman Mahatma Gandhi 
has recently enunciated at Wardha. 

I should also in this connection draw your attention 
to the initiation of the national education movement m 
Bengal over three decades ago under the leadership and 
guidance of our late lamented illustrious educationist Sir 
Gurudas Banerji — a movement which has expression 
among other ways in the splendid work done under the 
National Council of Education. Your deliberations on 
national education will, I am sure, be very helpful to those 
who are actively interested in this all-important problem. 

Your deliberations, I am sure, will lead you to face 
the problem of communalism in education, which un- 
fortunately threatens to raise its head in some parts, at 
least, of our country. As one of the leaders of the Moslem 
community, the late Sir Pazli Hussain, remarked in a 
speech before the previous session of your Conference, 

' tolerance is the creed as well as the practice of developed 
forms of society and is essential in a country like ours 
where races and religions, castes and faiths mingle 



THE FAILURE OF MODERN EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


BY 

Sanat Kumar Rov Choudiiary, M A , B L , 
Mayor of Calcutta Corporation 
{The Reception Address of the 13th All-India Educa- 
tional Conference delivered at Calcutta on 
December 27, 1937 ) 


Assembled as jou are for the improvement of Educa- 
tion in India there are very few problems which are more 
urgent or likely to be of greater service to the countrj 
h or upon proper education depends the futuie of the 
nation, the solution of its manifold problems, the employ- 
ment of its teeming millions and the place our Motherland 
snail take amongst the progressive countries of the world 
i have traditions about real education in this 
““ of °HF The ancients never mistook literacy 
fi Ther , e £ ave been men and women— out- 
ancient 8 tmS reS k in tbe blsto , ry tllls land from very 
man who^ R ft were not llte ™ te > b ^ be will be a bo!& 
25? ZtS® £ , th J% Were not edu cated Sister delegates 

without t ^ ve uture to say that our grandmothers 

2d betteV R ’ s were educated 
of hfe ,han miiny ot 

stnie I »leonrff t .„ 0 L'' d i, , ! Catl0n be , 10 «l B >P >» for the 
of men who are the US r° * abe our P^ ac e by the side 
r elian t actoe and " ^ f ‘heworld. to mak-e us seli- 

the educational system mw'.'u' 1 haS l ° be admltted that 
failed 5 m now m v °gue in our country has 

conditions in Bengal— f fadth"? 8 at "7 ? ls P osal are the 
Of the failure i s s T lh “ d tbat one ° f ‘he main reasons 
there is borne upon the mills of "tb W ’ th CTery con( l uest 
ly or unconsciously, anTdea If conc P leretl . conscious- 
culture, methods education , j tbe sa P e ™nt} of the 
conquerors The old moonnmll™' ?* e ( re , ll | Ion of the 
and until they acquire 
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new anchorages or come back to their old ones, the 
conquered are reduced to a position of drift. Dazed by 
the success of ideals and culture not their own, imitation 
of their rulers is considered by subject races to be progress. 
They discard everything native to the land, take great 
pains to acquire the language of their masters and begin 
to judge the worth of their fellow men by an entirely false 
standard, viz., “ the proficiency in the rulers’ language.” 
The inevitable result follows. The progress made by 
themselves in different arts and sciences is not sustained 
nor followed up, but an ineffectual and unsuccessful 
attempt made to begin again in those very subjects accord- 
ing to new methods and new standards handicapped by 
initial disadvantage of mastering the language, habits, 
customs and modes of thought of the ruler. It is one 
thing to retain what is your own and to find out what 
progress has been made in other countries and adopt or 
assimilate them; it is quite another to discard what is 
your own, and try to introduce a foreign system or culture. 
Like an exotic plant it may live but it will not produce the 
flowers or fruits it does in its native country. After 
conquest by Mahommedans, Bengalees began to learn 
Persian and some of them became so proficient in that 
foreign tongue that they were considered to be good 
Persian poets. But they never became experts in the 
Military Science, or Architecture or garden planning like 
the Mahommedans, nor did they acquire the perseverance, 
hardiness and venturesomeness of their conquerors. 
Similarly with the conquest by the English many of us 
have learnt the English language well, some of us are in 
habits and thoughts Englishmen, but have we acquired 
their grit, their indomitable courage, their methods of 
scientific research ? 

No doubt under modern conditions, the world is at 
your door, and in order to communicate with and receive 
informations from the outside world, it is necessary to 
learn a foreign language, but should that be any reason 
why all students should learn it ? It is a matter of great 
satisfaction that our educationists have come round to the 
view that education should be imparted in the students’ 
vernacular. One of the problems that has to be consider- 
ed is whether the new system of education should not be 
based on the old system indigenous to this country discard- 
ing it only when it is unsuited to our present needs. I 
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shall give one instance— we have written and unwritten 
rules of personal cleanliness and hygiene, those rules 
might be taught to our children unless they are proved to 
be harmful, in preference to rules of Hygiene imported 
from abroad Another instance will not be out of place 
In Bengal, Subhankan (rules for arithmetical and land 
measure calculation) used to be taught in Pathsalas, in 
easy verse m Bengali The result was that boys trained 
on this system were better equipped in Mathematics than 
older 1)0) s trained on the English system One would like 
to see Subhankan to come into its own and find a place m 


the curricula of schools 

To my mind there is another initial defect in the 
present sy stem of education It was no doubt planned 
with great foresight and statesmanship, but unfortunately 
for us it was not planned to produce men — it was planned 
to supply the demand then keenly felt of cheap clerical 
labour and English knowing subordinate judiciary, the 
high offices in both lines being kept reserved for the rulers 
Times gradually changed and other subjects of stud) have 
been gradually introduced, the framework hav ing 
remained unchanged In Bengal the constructive genius 
of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, the munificent gifts of Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh and the 


services of men like Sir P C Roy and Sir J C Bose in 
the cause of education although the) have furthered the 
cause of scientific research, have not been able to place 
education here on right lines so far as the general bod) ol 
students are concerned My principal complaint against 
the present s) stem is that it nas not produced men who 
have added to the wealth of the nation or the country It 
has not even helped to conserve the countr) ’s wealth Alt 
round me, I see a huge waste of human brains and energy 
and I ask myself Can this nation live much longer 1 
Take ni) own profession, the Law It is a parasite 
profession, )et for want of any other opening }oung men 
are entering it by hundreds ever) year The result is that 
brilliant intellects which might have shone m the sphere 
of, sa). Banking, Industry, Agriculture or Commerce, rot 
in the Bar Libraries I would suggest for the considera- 
^ rcsi ^ ent <md the members of the Conference 
whether one of the first duties of persons in charge of edu- 
cation of yoarg men and bo)s should not be to guide them 
and induce tircn Jo take up lines where they may easily 
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find profitable employment and whether the Universities 
should not set their face against increasing the army of 
the educated unemployed. It has to be admitted with 
regret that our present educational system makes snobs of 
our students and they become misfits in the social organism. 
I have seen with sorrow sons of poor agriculturists and 
artizans passing the Matriculation Examination and 
thereafter trying to pursue their studies in Arts and 
Science which can never fit them to earn their livelihood. 
They are intelligent and industrious and often depend 
upon chafity or private tuitions for completing their 
higher studies. They pass their B.A. or even M.A. and 
then begins the tragedy in their lives. Most of them 
seek service and cannot get it because in no country can 
services absorb all the young men that pass out. They 
have become unfit for the avocation of their fathers, partly 
because of want of training, — for all professions require 
a period "of apprenticeship, — and partly because after 
passing through a University course they develop a false 
idea of dignity. It sometimes happens that after repeated 
failures to secure service the young graduate makes up his 
mind to take up his father’s profession — too late — for by 
that time the paternal property or the paternal trade has 
passed out of the family. I have on different occasions 
stated my views to the poor students ambitious to have 
degrees of the University and have been told that I am 
only trying to lessen competition for myself and my class 
or when the student is from the backward classes, that I 
had not desired their uplift. I can only say to my critics 
that they are wrong, and all that I wish to see is that 
young men should not waste their energy in passing exa- 
minations which to-day are not the passports to well-paid 
jobs that they once were. 

Another important problem before this conference is 
women’s education. I do not doubt the equality or even 
superiority of women in the educational field. But we 
have to recognise that women have to be mothers and wives, 
and the education they receive scarcely fits them for their 
duties in life. In every society, its stability depends upon 
the women. They are more religious and moral than the 
men. I am a Hindu and T can speak of Hindu women, 
that they are the noblest of God’s creatures. It is their 
character and devotion to their duties and affection for 
their children that has enabled the Hindus to survive 
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repeated onslaughts on their religion and culture But I 
am sorry to say that I am noticing signs and ominous signs 
•which spell the rum of our homes Our sisters and 
daughters have begun bobbing their hair, smoking 
cigarettes, and enjojmg themselves in company with their 
men friends and seem to be averse to undertaking the 
duties of a home They are trying to lead independent 
lues, but let me remind them that few as are the openings 
for service so far as bojs are concerned, the openings for 
girls are fewer I will leave it to you to consider whether 
in a scheme of education we have not to evolve some system 
which will train every boy and girl in our country and ht 
him or her for his or her duties in life 

Speaking of Bengal again, I cannot forsake this 
opportunity of stating some facts about the present system 
of Education which I have noticed Our young men and 
even graduates have no general knowledge about their 
country and other countries of the world fhev only study 
those subjects which figure in their curricula, in most 
cases they do not really study but cram short notes a iew 
. “«***» the examinations which enable them to pass 
Alter the examinations fto impression is usually left on 
thmr minds of the subjects they studied This is .a waste 
•md the Wasted j S 5ears the sch ° o1 or college, 

the “T T th ° d cannot T found make 

lesson deeDlv on hS rn? ,!? th f. st “ dert and impress the 
whether Museums' T'T S ,° tbat le not easily forget, 
farms and ner S . Laborato rie s, workshops, experimental 
Whrther .MOW 81 , WOrl WlH not be helpful, 

of the plemo , ® c wltb tbe help of exhibits and teaching 
should no?l,e l°a SCleIlcewith ,he bel P of laboratorje! 
our countn T 3 " eom P, ulsoI y m the Primary Schools of 
cat.oTsho .ld ? 15 a 5 r T on a11 hands that Primary Edu- 
Tnd girls tree and compulsory for all bo>s 

the present " ,lH haTB t0 consider whether 

the'aSan 0 Th °lrT ? “* be „ ‘ = ba "ged and the son of 
both practical and then T”? s!l0u ' d not be g Ive n lessons 
■ Primary Schoof 1 w* ,ral m tho f sub l ects “ ' ba 
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with hygiene, some books in vernacular on cattle diseases 
and their treatment should not be taught and to girl 
students the art of simple painting and .drawing designs, 
sewing, knitting, spinning, cooking should not be taught. 
Whether girls in Mofussil should not be given lessons m 
•paddy husking, rice frying, weaving nets, rope making 
etc., and whether to all girls simple remedies for simple 
ailments — specially, cures for children’s diseases, I mean 
Mustiyoga should not be taught. 

* The human mind in its infancy cannot grasp, the 
abstract, but make the lesson concrete and attractive and 
it will leave a lasting impression. Our people may have 
been illiterate but lessons in civilization, morality and 
piety they always learnt through the medium of Katlias, 
Paths and Jatra or dramatic performances. With the 
advent of western ideals these have practically disappear- 
ed and he will be a benefactor to our Society who will revive 
those things in a form suited to modern conditions. 

Without discipline and health, education cannot be 
complete. I hope .that one of the results of this conference 
will be that boys and girls grow up under discipline and 
are able to enforce discipline. Terrorising is one method 
of enforcing discipline but it is certainly not the best. 
Make it apparent to the students that discipline makes 
for harmony, efficiency and good work, and most of them 
will accept it. There must be stray cases where this 
method will not be effective but it is best to eliminate such 
students, or apply punishment to them only. If we form 
the boys and the girls into groups, their natural leaders 
will come up, and training them you will have future 
leaders of the nation. 

One way of making students self-reliant is that all 
boys and girls should be set tasks without any previous 
hint as to how they should be performed. This will 
develop their intelligence and initiative which is sadly 
wanting even in the best students of our universities. .1 
attach great weight to this aspect of education ; it will lit 
the students more than anything else for their duties in 
life. 

Coming to the question of health, I note with pleasure 
that authorities are insisting that all schools should have 
playgrounds. If each school cannot have one, arrange- 
ments may be made to share the grounds. Play promotes 
a spirit of camaraderie and unity amongst the players. 
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If the players are trained to forget that they are 
individuals and to consider themselves to be parts of one 
unit, it will make them feel that their mdiv idual interests 
are of no moment when common or national interests are 
concerned It will enable them to overlook or endure the 
pecuhmties of other fellow workers and promote harmony, 
without which teamwork is impossible 

I have one more point to mention before I conclude 
It is the cost of education In our boyhood, the Pathsalas 
teaching up to the Upper Primary Standard cost the boj 
four* annas to eight annas per month, the High Schools, 
Rs 2 to Rs 3 per month and the private colleges, Rs 4 
to Rs 6 per month, the Presidency College, Rs 12 per 
month Since then our individual earnings and national 
wealth have not increased but the cost of education has 
gone up by 50 to 100 per cent Some means should be 
found to bring the cost down to the former level Public 
bodies also spend a great deal more* per boy than thev 
should in the schools, the) run The Corpointion of 
Calcutta spends Rs 11 03,000 on the education of nearlv 
34,000 children in its own free pnmarv schools— a figure 
which works out at Rs 30 approximately per head lhe 
teachers have a grade rising up to Rs 100, which, in my 
opinion, is high for a pooT country 111 e ours But nothing 
can be done for in a democratic institution, it is difficult 
to have reforms and retrenchment, specially when there 
is an organization to counteract jour efforts ibis 
Conference composed as it is of educationists from the 
whole of India should also try and fix standard salaries 
for different classes of tear hors and professors A 
specialist in his subject will always command high fees 
and salaries but in the larger interests of the country he 
also mav be requested to take a modeiate honorarium for 
his services rpr 

The present system, of altering tha, texfc-hnahs 
jear adds to the cost and difficulties of poor students, I 
cannot understand why the same text hooks if they are 
well cho e en will not do at least for a number of y ears 
One hopes that the school authorities and University will 
* look more to the interest of the students than to that of 
the authors In our student life I remember having used 
the books of my elders This is impossible now for there 
is a change every year I hope one of the questions which 
this Conference wjll take up will be whether there is need 
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for such a frequent and kaleidoscopic change in text- 
books. 

Speaking of Bengal, there are clouds in the horizon of 
education which threaten to retard if not destroy the basis 
of sound education in this province. I mean the introduc- 
tion of communalisin in education and the control of edu- 
cation by non-educationists. So long as their classics, 
their cultures and religions are safeguarded, I cannot for 
the life of me understand why it should be necessary for 
Christians, Jews, Mahomedans and Hindus to have pro- 
portionate representation in the Universities and the 
Senate? Is it suggested that the Hindu examiners and 
paper-setters show partiality towards Hindus and dis- 
honestly do not allow students of other nationalities or 
communities to pass. If that is the suggestion it should 
be openly made and the persons denounced. If on the 
other hand that is not the suggestion, there is no justifica- 
tion for the constitution either of the proposed Board of 
Education or for the University and the Senate to be 
constituted on communal lines. 

As regards the Board of Control, why should the 
control be in the hands of others than the University ? 1 

could understand if it was proposed that the proposed 
Board of Control should be a liason body between the 
students and their prospective employers. Then the said 
body might have framed the course of studies and the 
admission to different courses according to the demands 
of the employers. That would be a distinct improvement 
upon the present system of aimless education and subse- 
quent unemployment. But that is not to be. As first 
fruits of the proposed Board we are promised a reduction 
of the number of the High Schools in this province all of 
them built up by the generosity of local patrons and the 
self-sacrifice of a local band of workers, It will be a cruel 
blow not only at the system of education but at the sources 
of public charity and generosity which are bound to dry 
up. I still hope that the authorities will reconsider their 
decisions and allow the schools to exist. 



THE NEW EDUCATION IDEALS OF SOCIETY 

BY 

Dr Rabindra Nath Tagore 
(A Message to the New Education Fellowship 
Session of the ISth All-India Educa- 
tional Conference, Calcutta ) 

Though my frail health deprives me of the privilege 
of being present m the midst of this distinguished gather- 
ing, I nave great pleasure in 'welcoming j ou all on this 
occasion, which is distinguished by the presence of our 
guests from overseas I am particularly happy to note 
the international character of this conference, for though 
each country jnaj have its particular problems claiming 
particular solutions, true education, like all great arts, 
must have its basis in principles that condition human 
development everywhere It may be my bias as an artist, 
but education seems to me essentially an art whose problem 
we solve not by discussing systems but by discovering 
creative sources of inspiration When this source is a 
human one it dwells m a teacher who is ever a student and, 
therefore, through whom a perennial intellectual eagerness 
acts as a dynamic force spreading in its sorroundings a 
disinterested inpulse for knowledge 

Those, who have garnered for good their stock-in- 
trade as schoolmasters and shut their minds against the 
growing harvest of truth, can only reproduce their lessons 
as gramophone records, repeating with dull accuracy stale 
passages from second hand stores They burden the minds 
but seldom nourish it Teachers should be ideal comrades 
of time wheffij they teach, and through the course of 
teaching their own minds should be stirred m sympathy 
with the stirrings of the young minds The joy of 
imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its true expression 
m infusing it m others When we see such a living 
enthusiasm lacking m those who act as guides to their 
pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling rods from a 
distance but not offer them the helping hand bj their side, 
18 
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as too often is the case, they should be reminded that they 
have chosen a wrong vocation and should, for the sake of 
humanity, change it without delay for that of a jail 
warder. A genuine sympathy and respect for the students 
creates an atmosphere of freedom in the classes which is 
indispensable to the commerce of culture which is named 
education. 

Another stream of inspiration ever flowing towards 
us comes from the heart of mother Nature where she is 
generous in her gift of light and sky, in the colourful 
pageantry of her seasons. I can never forget the misery 
which I suffered as a boy when I was daily deprived of 
human sympathy within the school walls and Nature's 
ministration of beauty around them. Young minds 
gradually forget their need of these vitamines of life, and 
are taught to rely upon some substitute fare of lessons 
considered to be principal elements in the muscle-building 
of the intellect. I believe that it is imperatively necessary, 
that all important educational institutions should be 
founded in those places where Nature reveals her eternal 
majesty of beauty and grandeur, according to which our 
places of pilgrimage have generally been chosen in India. 
Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s 
own hand and it should accompany our training of heart, 
mind and imagination, a training which is not only for the 
production of timber of a high market value, if mind 
could be compared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth 
of its flowers which contributes to the joy of creation, 
often without our noticing it. 

Another necessary factor of education is the environ- 
ment of national mind. But unfortunately we have not 
had the opportunity of cultivating it in India for over a 
century and such a privation can never be compensated for 
by the establishment of law and order, which our Govern- 
ment has so often boasted of, and which is merely an 
imposition from outside, superficial in its genuineness. 
In the olden days in India, there was a uniformity of 
culture, having its guardians and centres of distribution, 
in different places which may be called university towns. 
Like as in the organ of the heart, the life-blood of the 
common culture was generated and kept pure in these 
places, where great scholars gathered and owned their 
sacred responsibility to the society to offer their learning 
freely to those who came to claim it. 
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Today our few universities arc like oases m the heart 
of a vast desert of illiteracy, whose gifts arc for a few, 
producing a language and a mental diet that remain 
foreign to the multitude Such a meagre education, 
product of \ery narrow reservation plots, often has 
reactionary symptoms on the nature of those who are 
classed as the educated, the strong gravitational pull of 
their surroundings violently dragging them back into the 
dark cell of mediaeval unreasons Such an education can 
never attain its depth of reality and when our foreign 
critics laugh at some manifestation of our imperfection, 
very often turning it into a propaganda for humiliating 
us before the world, they seem to us blissfully ignorant of 
their own responsibility for such a tragically stuped 
result 


Nor may we underrate the great influence exercised 
on the child’s mind by the values that prevail in the society 
in which he is born and brought up If these values be 
perverted, no sort or amount of formal education can save 
the child from their destructive effect For these values 
effect the mind as subtly and surely as the physical climate 
on the body Good education of children is not possible 
unless good ideals govern the society Methods of edu- 
cation maj be modern and scientific but they will onlj 
chain and debase the mind more effectively if the purposes 
they serve are ignoble Educationists, therefore, must 
remain more or less helpless in an age where collective 
greed is glorified as patriotism and inhuman butcher}' is 
made the measure of heroism 


I have taken the liberty of drawing your attention to 
the universal principles that must govern the value of 
education as an art and determine its success for good or 


ill As regards the particular problems that relate to 
this countn I leave them for jour mature deliberations, 
which I shall read with great pleasure My own ideas 
regarding these problems I have emphasized so often 
before my countrymen that I am reluctant to reiterate 
what have come to be regarded as mere platitudes And 
platitudes, indeed, all ideas tend to become, unless worked 
out in some living form I am, therefore, glad that some 
of you will be coming after the conference to our Ashrama 
at Santmiketan, where I maj be able to show you how 1 
have struggled for the last thirty years to create for our 
children an appropriate atmosphere, giving it the 
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principal place in * our ' programme of teaching. For 
atmosphere there must be for developing the sensitiveness 
of soul, for affording mind its true freedom of sympathy. 

Now that Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the cause 
of mass education in earnest, we may be sure of great 
results in the near future. Already great interest has 
been roused in the country .and controversy provoked over 
the question whether education can be made self-support- 
ing. Before you too are likewise provoked in violent 
agreement or disagreement with the proposal, I would 
remind you that Gandhiji’s genius is essentially practical, 
which means that his practice is immeasurably superior 
to his theory. As. the scheme stands on paper, it seems 
to assume that material utility, rather than development 
of personality, is the end of education, that while educa- 
tion in the true sense of the word may be still available for 
a chosen few who can afford to pay for it, the utmost that 
the masses can have is to be trained to view the world 
they live in in the perspective of the particular craft they 
are to employ' for their livelihood. It is true that as 
things are, even that is much more than what the masses 
are actually getting, but it is nevertheless unfortunate 
that, even in our ideal scheme, education should be doled 
out in insufficient rations to the poor, while the feast 
remains reserved for the rich. I cannot congratulate a 
society or a nation that calmly* excluded play from the 
curriculum of the majority of its children’s education and 
gives in its stead a vested interest to the teachers in the 
market value of the pupils’ labour. But these defects 
seeni such only on paper, for no man loves the children of 
the poor more than the Mahatma and we may be sure that 
when the scheme is actually worked out by him we shall 
discover in it only one more testimony to the genius of the 
practical sage whose, deeds surpass his words. 


EDUCATION FOR LirE AND INDUSTRY 


BY 

Mb Salter Davies, 

Director of Education t Kent 
(Extracts from a public lecture at the 13th All India 
Educational Conference, at Calcutta ) 

It is true that our definition of education must depend 
upon the meaning that ire give to the end of life itself, 
and before we can arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
education we must make up our minds, however partially, 
however incompletelj , as to the ends for which we have 
been placed upon this earth 

Bnefl\ put, there are two views about the end and 
purpose of life One view i*» that the end of life is to live 
for one’s selfish purpose The other view is that the main 
purpose of life is to serve the common cause I think 
these two views are not so far removed as they might at 
first sight appear to be It all depends upon the inter- 
pretation that one gives to it, because is it not true that 
we can not serve a community as we ought to serve unless 
we develop our own indiv iduality, our own personality to 
the fullest possible extent ? And that doctrine might be 
applied to our national life as well as to our individual 
life It is the duty of every nation to develop its own 
genius, its own particular culture to the fullest extent, 
out nationalism must not stop there Every nation ha« 
its own contribution to make to the common weal and 
nationalism may become a course- instead of a blessing, if 
it is solely concerned with the interests of one particular 
nation We are all members of one whole, and each 
individual and each nation must keep m view the good of 
the whole 

There is in certain countries a philosophy which has 
gamed great popularity in recent days, the philosophj 
that the sole duty of the individual is to the State, which 
implies that one has to obey slavishly the commands of his 
leader We have seen the development of that philosophy 
in some countries of Europe It is true that this 
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philosophy has welded these nations together into a unity, 
which those of us who believe in ’ free democracy never 
accept, because that unity has been achieved by force, by 
the concentration camps, gangster clubs and murderer’s 
bullet and by other methods which in free democracy we 
can never tolerate. Those nations teach us that truth is 
not truth unless it tends to serve the interests of the State, 
that beauty is not beauty unless it emanates from the 
particular race under consideration. It seems to be more 
important than anything else at this crisis in world affairs, 
that we make up our minds clearly as to the philosophy 
underlying that sort of teaching. 

The end of life is to learn to distinguish between 
temporary and eternal values of life, and no education is 
worth the name unless it teaches our young people to 
respect these eternal values. The underlying purpose to 
education, therefore, "is to teach our youths the values of 
life. 

There are two extreme views on the matter. The first 
extreme which was very common in my country some 
thirty years ago, is that education is for life and not for 
livelihood, and that embodies a mixture of truth and 
falsehood. And the other extreme is represented by those 
people who tell us that the only purpose of education is to 
train boys and girls for livelihood. I feel that this view 
is as false as the other and that the truth lies between these 
two extremes. Education for life and not for livelihood. 
How absurd ! If livelihood is an important and integral 
part of our life then education must be largely meaning- 
less and futile unless it prepares the young people to earn 
.their livelihood. I think education is something more 
than education for vocation. It has been one of the 
greatest tragedies of education in all countries that the 
educational system which has been evolved in that country 
has failed to attach importance to the training of the hand 
to manual work. I think there is nothing which it is 
necessary to emphasize more than the dignity of work. 

• It does not depend upon the nature of* work but upon the 
spirit that is brought to it. 

The quality of our education depends more than any- 
thing else upon the personality and quality of our teachers. 
I do not think that any scheme of education, however 
‘ admirable in theory it might be, has any chance of success 
unless it succeeds in attracting to the teaching the best 
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men of the nation for the greatest work that has to be done 
by the nation The selection and the training of teachers 
is m my opinion the most vital problem that anj country 
has to face 


THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR DRINK 

It is estimated that approximately 200,000,003,000 
cups of tea are drunk eiery jear m all parts of the world 
excluding China, where the consumption is unknown 

According to official figures, the annual total amount 
of tea produced outside of China is o\er 900,000,000 
pounds, out of which something like 400,000,000 pounds 
come from India At the present moment the annual -per 
capita consumption of the countr j . thal nroduceq nearlj 
half the tea which the world drinks, works out to about 
4 ozs only as against 10 to 11 lbs per head of the popula 
tion of Great Britain All ejes are now, therefore, 
turned to India with her over 350,000,000 inhabitants, 
because were every. Indian to drink even 1 lb of tea per 
annum the present difficulties of' the tea industry would 
be at an end 

Efforts are being made to quicken the rate of Indian 
consumption, and withm the last few jears there has been 
an appreciable increase Not more than 15 years ago the 
internal consumption amounted to a mere 30^000,000 lbs f 
to day it is nearly treble that amount The estimated 
quantity of tea available for consumption in India and 
Burma for the year 193G 37 places the figure at 93 
millions 

Observing the increasing recognition given by the 
Indian public to the world’s most popular beverage, a 
leading economic journal in this country, the Indian 
Economist, confidently expects that the internal consump 
tion figure would soon reach the 100,000,000 lbs mark 
The journal adds “ It was demonstrated clearly that tea 
was no longer a luxury to be avoided by people, and that 
there was no reason why the lower and lower-middle class 
should not increasingly take to tea * 

— “ Indian’ Tea Bulletin” October 1937 issued 
by Indian Te\ Market Extension Board 



MAHATMA GANDHI’S WARDHA SCHEME 
OF EDUCATION 

(A summary of the discussion held, at the 13th All-India 

Educational Conference, Calcutta, in the general 
session on December 28, 1937.) 

Initiating the discussion Principal K. G. Saiyidain 
of Aligarh said that Mahatma Gandhi was the first person 
who had envisaged the possibility of a continuous seven 
years’ course of compulsory primary education for the 
masses. ‘ He has the intuitive vision to link up educa- 
tion with rural life and to realise the social and moral 
implications of productive work as a means of imparting 
integral education. He has suggested a way of transform- 
ing the existing “ book schools ” into “ work schools ” 
and thereby rescuing children from the intolerable boredom 
of a purely academic and passive education. He has 
opened up the possibility of releasing the creative impulses 
of children through school work. Above all the scheme 
has profound psychological value inasmuch as it lifts 
educational problem of the country to an entirely new 
plane.’ 

Dealing with the self-supporting aspect of the scheme 
Mr. Saiyidain replying to the charges levelled against it 
observed that the charges that the scheme proposed to 
harness children to an undesirable profit motive was 
simply untenable. Critics had failed to realise that 
working for profit — when it was neither for selfish end 
nor exploitation of others but was in fact an active 
participation in a national service of the greatest 
significance — was highly commendable. It should be 
borne in mind that the idea of self-support had been used 
in a limited sense. Mahatmaji’s stipulation was that 
children’s earnings should in due course, cover the recur- 
ring expenditure on the teachers’ salaries, all other 
expenses being of course met by the state. The reason 
why Gandhi ji had insisted on retention of that condition, 
was that he realised that unless some measure like this 
was adopted to overcome the handicap of finance, the 
proposal of establishing a system of free and compulsory 
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education extending over seven jears would conCinue to 
reside m the region of pious hopes and remote speculation 
If, on the other hand, a considerable part of recurring 
expenses could be met otherwise the state would be able to 
inaugurate the scheme forthwith Mabatmaji did not 
want merely the introduction of handiwork or practical 
work as an extra subject, a kind of set-off against the 
theoretical studies He desned the crafts were to be 
taught to the standard of economic productivity so that 
a student who passed out of the seven j ears’ school should 
be able to earn at least Rs 15 per month if he took it up 
as his regular occupation 

Proceeding the speaker enumerated the difficulties 
which the advocates of the Wardha Scheme would he called 
upon to face if it was to be carried into effect He 
lemarked that it would be idle to deny that there were 
great difficulties in the way of putting the scheme into 
operation successfully ‘ How are the teachers to be 
trained who will possess the ideology and the mastery of 
technique demanded by this new basic education? what 
shall we do to provide books suitable for the purpose? 
How shall we raise the standard of teaching so as to 
provide within seven years the necessary modicum of 
useful knowledge necessary for intelligent citizenship in 
a democracy? How will the transition be effected from 
the present to the proposed system? We must remember 
that any of these difficulties about better books, better 
teachers, more active schooling, raising of standards are 
pressing in any case whether or not we adopt the scheme 
The issues involved are so tremendous and so significant 
that no intellectual or financial effort can be too great for 
this educational reconstruction and neither inertia nor 
conservatism, nor mental nor financial timidity, could be 
allowed to stand m the way ’ 

Referring to the proposal made in the scheme that 
edix&ted men had got fa be eumscrfpfeif fa wurA: as teaefrere 
m villages the speaker opined that he found himself 
entirely unable to share or appreciate the amusement at 
the idea of educational conscription He asked how 
could people without any quickening of indignation or 
surprise envisage the conscription for destructive purposes 
but not for education 

Prof. Kuppuswami Aiyangar of Trivandrum thought 
that the Wardha Scheme deserved neither the encomiums 
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that had been heaped upon it nor the hysterical denuncia- 
tion that had been showered upon it. According to 
Mr. Aiyangar the scheme required elucidation and some 
alteration. The tragedy of all modern education reforms, 
he pointed out, was due to the fact that every state, 
democratic or autocratic, Fascistic or Communistic, want- 
ed to control the education of the young in order to turn 
'them into its own mode of thinking. The result was that 
they concentrated their attention on the needs of the 
moment and devised measures to satisfy their purpose, 
thus making the system lifeless and mechanical and hence 
unsatisfactory. The Wardha Scheme from that point of 
view, was no exception. That part of the system that 
insisted on a profit yielding vocation and rural reconstruc- 
tion .belonged to that category. Any system of education 
whose basic idea was to train the peoples to a particular 
vocation, rural or urban, could not form- an enduring 
foundation for future progress. On this point the scheme 
was not quite clear. Considering the. scheme from the 
educational point of view Mr. Aiyangar enquired £ was 
this education to be for all, rural and urban? or were they 
going to have scientific’ modern and industrial work for 
the urban people and handicrafts for the rural people? ’ 
If this was what was implied by the scheme, Mr. Aiyangar 
asked ‘ was it democratic education ? would it not 
in that case degenerate into a class or caste 
education? ’ 

Mr. Anathnath Basu of Calcutta drew the attention 
of the audience to an aspect of the Wardha Scheme which 
he would call polytechnisation of education, which was 
very much like the polytechnisation of national education 
in Russia. But, it must be remembered, that the Wardha 
Scheme did not want to introduce any vocational bias on 
the mind of the child. It was something more than that : 
it was really the centering of education round some form 
of activity. The people of this country had been too much 
acquainted with the consequences of an education 
divorced from activity on the part of the student. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted not only to provide some form 
of activity for every child in school but he also wanted 
that such activities should be productive. Mr. Basu 
thought that Gandhiji was prompted by the exigencies of 
the situation in India. Indians could not afford to pay 
their teachers as handsomely as the westerners did. It 
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was deplorable that teachers in this country had to be 
paid from excise revenue In these circumstances if the 
Mahatma wanted the education m this country should be 
economical and productive, it was in the fatness of things 
that he did that Mr Basu believed that that part of the 
scheme was necessitated by the thiomc poverty of the 
people of this country Considering India’s economic 
condition that part of the scheme deserved at least an 
experiment It was neitnei very bold nor revolutionary 
The speaker believed that the result of the experiment 
would enable the Indians to solve one of the basic problems 
of modern education m this land 

Mr P D Gupta of Khurja pointed out that the 
object of education was not merely to cultivate intellect 
or train the mind of the child but also to tuin him into a 
useful and productive member of the society to winch he 
belonged Judged by that standard, Mr Gupta opined 
that Wardha Scheme was a scheme fit to be tried He was 
one of those who believed that a cultured mind in a 
hungry stomach was a dangerous thing and in this country 
there was no dearth of hungry stomachs If the child 
was given a liberal education m addition to making him 
a useful and productive member of the society Mr Gupta 
did not see what objection could there be m carrying the 
scheme into effect Ihe speaker did not regard conscrip- 
tion of teachers as an essential part of the scheme as it 
was a mere by product But he would like to say that if 
men could be conscripted foi destructive purpose as was 
being done in the West what harm was there if this 
country had to resort to conscription for such noble and 
nation building work 

In the opinion of Piof Diwanchand Sharma ot 
Lahore the adoption of this scheme would mean that 
schools would be reduced to the level of cottage industries 
He could have lent his support to the scheme if it took 
them back to the ‘ Ashrania ’ ideal But it did not do 
that With education there was always attached some- 
thing that was ennobling People looked at education 
from the points of view of Art, of Science and so on But 
what was the ideal that inspired the Wardha Scheme* 
It did not look at education from any of these points of 
view but it reduced education to a kind of economic 
proposition Economic question undoubtedly was vital in 
the life of a nation But should not school children be 
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kept .aloof from all these economic questions ( If they 
introduced economic questions into their schools, surely 
they would be laying the axe at the root of education. He 
opposed the scheme. Denouncing the proposal of con- 
scripting the teachers as adumbrated in the scheme, the 
speaker observed that he did not at all like the idea that 
poor teachers should he made so many unwilling soldiers 
of this peaceful educational crusade. Mr. Sharma was 
sure that the Wardha Scheme could not have any ennobling 
effect on the people of this country, but on the other hand 
would bring in degeneration amongst them. 

Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi stated that in spite of 
certain -flaws and loopholes in it the scheme had possibil- 
ities for becoming a means of solving the unemployment 
problem. It would, however, be a misconception to say 
that schools started ' in accordance with the Wardha 
Scheme would be self-supporting and self-sufficient. Only 
if the state bought their products they would be partially 
self-sufficient and thus succeed in solving to a certain 
extent the problem of unemployment. Hence for the 
time being, the scheme might be taken up in an experi- 
mental form. 

Miss Khandwala of Bombay would like to welcome 
only that part of the scheme where it made provision for 
a seven-year course of compulsory primary education for 
the 'masses. But in other respects, she remarked, it was 
not going to take them any farther than where they were 
at present. She did not find any possibility of- education 
being self-supporting. She deprecated the idea, . as she 
understood it, of imposing a vocation upon the child 
before he .was able to select it for himself. She opined 
that the money that should be obtained from the sale of 
commodities produced by the children in schools should 
be paid to parents instead of teachers. She did not think 
that the schools would be ever self-sufficient and self- 
supporting. The effect of such a system on the mind of 
the child would be far from desirable. There was another 
point to be considered. There remained the possibility of 
the children being made to work more hours by the 
teachers so that they might produce more commodities 
enhancing in this way their income. The people of this 
country wanted no doubt more and more education but, 
according to Miss Khandwala, the Wardha Scheme provid- 
ed no real education for them. 
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Mi C„\ Chandrasekhar hi Pro 'S icc Chancellor 
ii nancore' l imersitj asked the critics to take note ol 
the pre ent economic condition of India which "as so 
frightfull) depressing He would a®k them to consider 
t !n<? — whether the accepted theories of western education 
weie at all applicable to the conditions m India to da) 

\\ ith all their defects and shortcomings had not the 
Nizis the Fiscists and the Bolshevists done a great deal 
in the nutter of re orientation of education on social and 
national lines* What did thee want 1 — he asked Did 
the> not want a rigid uncompromising and an lntensel) 
nationalistic outlook* Must the\ not nationalise their 
education* The speaker however made it clear to the 
Conference that he was not a champion of the Wnrdha 
Scheme but be would ask the Conference to suspend its 
decision in the matter urtfil the) had got the opportumt) 
to examine all the details of the scheme more closelv 

Mi h D Crhosh Inspector of Schools Presidents 
Division remarked that b\ mnking teachers dependent 
on the activities of children as suggested in the scheme 
tbe\ would bring about a permanent enslavement of 
children It would be committing the greatest and most 
stupendous crime if that was done He said that provj 
sion for making the scheme* s e lf supporting had been 
sought to be defended on the ground that the county was 
poor Indians were no doubt a povertv stricken people 
But at the present moment popular ministries had licen 
formed and the people could force these popular ministers 
to extend the help of the states to fuither the cause of 
education 



THE GENERAL SESSION ADDRESSES 


13TH ALL-INDIA EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
( 'Extracts from the Reports published in Amrit Bazar 
Pat rib a and Hindustan Standard.) 

The need for the widespread education was stressed 
in the course of discussions on the 29th evening at the 
Senate Hall under the presidency of Mr. P. Seshadri when 
the All-India Educational Conference combined with a 
special Women’s Education Conference held its session. 

A large number of ladies participated. Prominent 
among those noticed were: — Mrs. H. Murshed. M.L.A., 
Bengal; Mrs. Rani Ghosh; Mrs. Ashru Bhattacharjee; 
Miss Kamala Bagchi; Miss Cryon of Delhi; Miss Bijova 
Sen; Mrs. Sobha Bose; ‘Madam Bovet; Mrs. S. Chandra; 
Mrs. ’A. N. Basu; Miss' Saradamma of Travancore; Miss 
K. Khandwala of Bombay: Miss Manisha Roy: and Mrs. 
George of Cochin. 

Mrs. Murshed in the course of her address said : 
“ Education to-day stands for certain, unmistakable 
things. Broadly speaking, it aims at the fullest develop- 
ment of a child’s personality under conditions of joy, free- 
dom and clear thinking on the part of the pupils, and 
smooth understanding and patience on the part of the 
teachers. It avoids a lop-sided development of child's 
mere intellectual abilities. Women with very intuitive 
perception, -imagination, sympathy, patience and material 
instincts have a better understanding of children. Then 
again, in the home, mother plays no less an important 
part in the education of the child than the mistress in the 
classroom. The fact that women to-day are not in the 
vanguard in the educative activities is due, to a great 
extent, to their having lost sight of the ideals which the 
Moslem women-, for instance, in the past, presented to the 
world. , The history of Islam furnishes us with numerous 
instances in which women actively participated not only 
in imparting literary education to the children but also 
in educating public opinion through their participation 
in the administration of the affairs of their state and 
their country.” 
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Mrs Purmma Basak addressing the gathering said 
“ In the economy of Indian life the women’s position is 
somewhat peculiar Her education should conform to her 
position in life Its aim should be to produce a bettei 
type of mothers, there is nothing to be ashamed of in this * 
Women’s special sphere is hei unique privilege It is 
true that for the betterment of the position of our mother- 
land we need women public servants more than we need 
educated mothers We have to face another difficulty 
which is not an immaterial one — and that is — that present 
type of education is already leading to unemployment 
Education of women should be such as might lead to the 
making of better types of homes rather than to the taking 
away of women from their homes As things are proceed- 
ing unless we change our whole system, sooner or later we 
shall be faced with the problem of unemployment of edu- 
cated women Unemployment among men is bad enough, 
hut unemployment among women will be terrible We 
shall have a host of educated women, who by virtue of 
their education will be fitted for anything but a happy 
home life To face that question we have got to seriously 
levise the curriculum of studies The same curriculum 
for both the boys and girls will not do , a special curri- 
culum is needed for our girls Then again education of 
children up to at least ten should be entrusted into the 
hands of women ” 

Mrs Ram Ghosh m the course of her address said 
“ The main principle on which the educational policy 
was based m ancient India is as dynamic ns m the pro- 
giessive countries of th^ world The father of such 
changed order of things and in the direction of reform, 
specially in the instruction of the infant is Forebel To 
quote his principle in a nutshell m his words, ‘ Every 
object of nature can reveal God * The object of edu- 
cation is ’ the realisation of this destiny, development of 
this essence into unity with the Absolute ’ The unity 
that he discovered m life in general may be found exist- 
ing in the wisdom of the Rishis though he gives a prac- 
tical term to this theory of education One discovers in 
the classroom and seems to be in the same opinion with 
Forebel in believing that the children are lovers of know- 
ledge They feel joy in participating in activities such as in 
drawing, listening to and in narrating stones, in sing- 
ing, m observing life in general both in the plant and in 
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the animal kingdoms. Children through these, form a 
relationship between the outer world and the unfolding of 
their inner mind.” 

Miss Chapala Bagchi Mrs. Sobha Bose, Miss Khand- 
wala and Mrs. K. M. George also delivered interesting 
addresses. 

Mr. P. Seshadri, in course of his address, laid stress 
on the fact that education that should be imparted to the 
women should be* varied. Domestic science should form 
a part of the curriculum for girls and fullest facilities 
should be -given them for becoming ideal mother. For, 
the speaker said, that* the ideal mother was the only 
means of building an ideal nation. The future generation 
depended absolutely upon the teachings of truly cultured 
mothers. 

- In his tour to Japan the speaker found to his dis- 
appointment absolute dearth of educational institutions 
for women. -Women are given physical training and 
-training in an industrial ‘line, because they found the 
necessity of women’s being a home creature. No better 
scope was provided for the education of their women on 
general lines. Moreover their 6,000 symbols of alphabet 
were very difficult to master in a. smooth way. The speaker 
found only one school in Japan where there was a woman 
mistress. But now they were going to give sufficient scope 
to their women to have training in this line and were 
going to^ install Roman script in place of theirs. 

In course of a paper he read, at the Conference, on 
“ the possibilities of education of children through radio,” 
Prof. S. K. Chatterjee said, that Broadcasting was 
capable of becoming an invaluable auxiliary instrument 
in the field-of education. Prof. Chatterjee would ask the 
makers of modern India whether or not they should 
endeavour to utilise it for reasonable and practical 
purposes. Tracing the history of education through 
broadcasting as had been adopted in the advanced 
. countries of the west Prof. Chatterjee opined that radio 
stimulated children to think, taught them to discriminate 
between right and wrong, was a source of recreation and 
entertaiifment, enriched their knowledge, -increased their 
vocabulary, kept them in touch with current' events, 
instilled an appreciation and knowledge of music, imbued 
them with a desire to excel in music and artistic 
endeavours, improved their health and hygienic habits, 
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and was a good companion in inclement weather and a 
TOASTS of escape from boredom and restlessness 

Dealing with the education of the blind, the Principal 
of the Blind School, at Behala, said, that the attitude of 
the public and the press towards the blind might be 
characterised as a combination of pity and wonder based 
on ignorance, pit} which led to impulsive, ill-directed 
charity and wonder which prepared the ground for the 
growth of fables and fairy tales concerning the blind 
Hundreds of peoples had ashed the speaker if the blind 
could tell colours by the sense of touch It was amusing 
to find sensible persons entertaining the idea that it was 
possible for the blind to tell the colour of a certain thing 
by means of touch The public howeier believed in this 
sort of wild stories regarding the blind The overthrow 
of these fallacies about blindness, the speaker opined, 
would open the waj for a common sense treatment of the 
blind, a better understanding of their needs in the matter 
of education and training, and* for a better reception of 
the sightless in the society 

The Thirteenth All-India Educational Conference 
concluded its four-day session at the Senate House, 
Calcutta, on 30th noon, Principal P Seshadn of Ajmer, 
President, All-India Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, taking the chair at the concluding session 

The next session of the Conference will be held at 
Bombay on December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1938 

Proceedings of the concluding session * of the 
Conference were rendered lively by animated discussions 
over a resolution moved by Mr N L Kitroo of the Edu- 
cational Service in Kashmere State, urging the adoption, 
as early as possible, of the mother tongue as the medium 
of instruction at all stages of education 

Moving the resolution Mr Kitroo said there could 
not be two opinions about the desirability and also about 
the undoubted necessity of imparting education m the 
mother tongue of the child The claim of^ the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction at the * elementary 
stage of education has never beep disputed In the 
secondary’ stage too, recognition has been gnen* by the 
Universities and District Boards to vernacular as the 
medium of instruction and examination in certain subjects 
The last citadel that they had to take by storm was the 
University Here the speaker was conscious of a body of 
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opinion that held that for practical considerations intro- 
duction of mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
might for the time being be postponed, but an overwhelm- 
ing body of opinion veered round the view that mother 
tongue could be the only effective medium for imparting 
instruction in the University stage too. * The speaker 
would like to make it clear that mother tongue could not 
be held to be synonymous with vernacular. Referring to 
the difficulty of too many dialects the speaker pointed out 
that Russia had solved that problem for them. 

Dr. Shahidullah of the Dacca University said that he 
would like to second the resolution with all the emphasis 
that he could command. “ I feel our national self-respect 
demands/ 5 declared the speaker, “ that our education 
from top to bottom should be in the language of the 
country. When we are aiming at Swaraj, it is unthink 7 
able that .we should still be of opinion that a foreign 
language should be the vehicle of our university educa- 
tion. That is unthinkable. 55 As regards the objection 
about paucity of books in the vernacular languages, the 
speaker would like to point out that when there was no 
demand, there could be no supply, and when there was the 
demand*, such books would of course be prepared and that 
was the additional reason why they should have mother 
tongue for all their courses of education from beginning 
to end. This would benefit Indian authors and 
, publishers also. The next point that the speaker would 
like to emphasise was that by having mother tongue as the 
language for University education, they could cut down 
at least one year from their college course, and make it 
five years instead of six, from the Matriculation to the 
M.A. course without impairing their efficiency what- 
soever. So, by gaining one year they would be gaining 
at least one thousand years for the nation every year, for 
he calculated that a thousand students came up to the final 
degree in different Universities of India every year, and 
this fact could not be ignored when the average longevity 
in India was only 23 years. Ano'ther fact had to be taken 
into consideration in this connection. If they succeeded 
in cutting down their University course by one year, they 
would thereby be able to make a saving of at least Rs. 30 
lakhs every year for the whole nation, calculating Rs. 25 
per month as expenses for each of the one thousand 
students that on an average went up for the final degree 
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in the different Indian Universities “ From the ’economic 
and the national point of view, theiefore,” concluded the 
speaker “ we should be united m accepting the resolution 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, Lucknow University, moved an amend- 
ment suggesting the adoption of the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction only in “ pie-university ” stages 
of education In moving the amendment Prof Sidhanta 
said that be lecognised that he stood before them to oppose 
a resolution which made a call on their national self- 
respect If in matters of education thev were guided b) 
calls of national self-respect and other sentiments, certain- 
ly he was not one of those who was going to be hooted 
down and he was quite prepared for that But to avoid 
such a contingent he would at the outset like to make it 
clear that he did not oppose the resolution but only wanted 
fo modify it by suggesting that the mother tongue should 
be adopted as the medium of instruction at ‘ pre-univer- 
sity ’ stages All the arguments that had been put 
forward both by the mover of the resolution and the 
gentleman who seconded it, while admirahlv applied to 
the secondary stages of education, both lower and highei, 
would lose force and the practical objections would gam 
a good deal of impetus and gather force if they tried to 
apply them to the University stage The speaker would 
like to put it to a delegate coming either from Kashmerc, 
Hyderabad, or Bomba) if the) could tell the Conference 
as to what they regarded as the mother tongue understood 
b> all m the schools m which they were working There 
were practical difficulties In the U P they had one 
common language, “ Hindustani,” and vet a speaker from 
Benares would not be understood b) the people of Lucknow 
and 1 vice-versa ’ And it got a very sinister significance 
in the schools The speaker would like to tell them for 
the last ten v ears, the) had been tr) mg in U P to teach 
«Ti ike High StAiwAs oi Abe prarmre largely Vnroug'n 
“ Hindustani,” the result of which had been that there 
had been a gradual segregation of students according to 
their dialectual differences m language But the danger 
had not ended there There was the danger also to 
students segregating themselves according to communities 
But he admitted that these practical difficulties could be 
obviated and he was glad that efforts were being made m 
several provinces to meet them and he wished these efforts 
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all success in the interest of national well-being. Proceed- 
ing the speaker pointed out that the translations could, 
not hope to keep pace with the mass of literature in the 
different progressive European languages and in view of 
this they felt that even a knowledge of one language was 
not sufficient. In the circumstances if they introduced 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction in the Univer- 
sity stage, they would lose touch with the original contri- 
butions in the different progressive European languages. 

Professor Gadgill seconded the amendment. 

Principal IC. G. Saiyidain of the Aligarh University 
opposed the amendment. “ I had thought ” remarked the 
speaker “ that in the year 1937 it would almost be 
impossible for a resolution of this kind to be amended in 
the form that has been suggested for it and I find it very 
difficult to reconcile this amendment to the liberal views 
of Prof. Sidhanta.” “ There is not a single instance in 
the entire development of the educational history of the 
world where the culture and the genius of a people has 
flourished and expressed itself through a foreign medium.” 
Countries like England, Germany and Russia were once 
under the influence of the French language, but as soon, as 
they realised that that would not develop their national 
genius to its full stature they adopted their own language 
as the medium of expression. And would it be said in 
the Senate Hall of the Calcutta University that, the- 
Bengali language through translation would be unable to 
express all the ideas in different branches of knowledge 
that would be required for University education? Any 
attempt to try to postpone a decision on this issue was 
really, remarked the speaker, following a defeatist policy. 
All the poverty of the Indian languages had been due to 
the fact that higher education had been divorced from the 
vernacular languages, and so long as the educated classes 
in this country continued to move and have their being in 
a foreign language, to think in terms of a foreign 
language, the poverty of the Indian languages would 
remain. It was a pity that some of the best Indian 
thinkers and writers were expressing themselves in' a 
foreign language. They had tried this experiment of 
imparting instruction through the medium of a foreign 
language for the last 150 years and the result had been for 
every single person, thousand others had found their 
genius nipped in the bud. 
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Mr Hervey of Ludhiana said that it appeared to him 
that two schools of thought had found expression in course 
of the discussions He suggested that there "was a third 
alternative which was to have a common language for 
India The speaker said that he was not m fa\our of 
continuing English as the medium of instruction at any 
stage of education in this country, but if they wanted to 
have the fullest benefit from the introduction of mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction, they should ha\e one 
Indian national language 

The amendment was put to vote and rejected by the 
House, only 52 \otmg in support of it The original 
resolution was then carried nem con 



THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 
13TH ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

{Extracts from Amrit Bazar Pair ilea, Hindustan 
Standard, and Advance.) 

I. Childhood and Home Education. 

The meeting of the Childhood and Home Education 
Section of the All-India Educational Conference was 
called to order by the President of the Section, Miss S. B. 
Gupta, M.Ed., Inspectress of Schools, Presidency 
Division, Bengal, on the 28th morning. The proceedings 
commenced with the presentation of a survey made by the 
Local Secretary, Dr. Satyananda Roy, Principal of the 
Teachers’ Training College, under the Corporation of 
Calcutta. The pajaers and discussions centred round the 
subject of Infant and Child education along with the 
proljlem of parent education. 

Mrs. Mrinmoyi Roy, secretary and founder of 
Jitendra Narayan Nursery School, read her paper in the 
course of which she described her experiences here and 
abroad which led her to the opening of a Nursery School 
in Calcutta. She was followed by Prof. N. S. N. Shastry 
of the Department of Psychology, Mysore, who spoke on 
the work that was being done at the Sishu Bihar where 
they were working with the toddlers and achieving some 
remarkable results without the aid of any text-books. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Gupta, Editor of ‘ Sishu 
Bharati,’ was the next speaker on “ Child Education in 
Bengal.” He was followed by Prof. Indra Sen. of Hindu 
College, Delhi, who spoke on “ The Significance of Toys 
in Child Training ” and described some of his own 
experiences in toy factories. 

Prof. Parsram of Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
spoke briefly on the Education of Children of ‘Bhadralog’ 
Class. He was followed by Mr. Shrimali who spoke on 
Home Conditions and Children’s Behaviour Problems. 

Dr. G. S. Krishnaya’s (of Teachers’ Training College, 
Kolhapur) paper on “'Some Dont’s in Home Discipline ” 
was taken as read. 
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II. Secondary Education. 

After the usual introduction b} the local secretary, 
Principal S K Roy of Ranchi took the chair m the 
Secondary Education Section and surveyed the prevailing 
conditions of Secondary Education in the various provinces 
m India He suggested possible lines of solution of 
current problems and the particular problems under 
discussion at this years session of the Conference, viz , 
Behaviour Problems as they present themselves under 
class-room conditions 

The President was followed by Prof A V Mathew, 
the Secretary of the Sectional Conference, who, in his 
report, gaie a brief survey of the prevailing con- 
ditions of secondary* education with regard to the 
particular problem which the Conference had chosen 
to discuss 

After the Secretary’s statement the Conference took 
up the discussion of the problem 

Mr K L Shrimali, Headmaster, Vidya Bhawan and 
Secretary of the Parents’ League, Udaipur, read an 
interesting paper on “ An investigation into the Home 
Conditions of Problem Children ” based on actual experi- 
mental study of certain specific cases of maladjustment 
m about 115 cases that he had come across in the actual 
work of teaching in the school The results of this 
original study were very* interesting In homes where 
parents are educated and cultured, children get a good 
background for their future development, which was un- 
fortunately denied to the 115 “ problem ” cases studied 
by Mr Shrimali The homes of these children were very 
congested and unattractive, and lacked a proper cultural 
atmosphere so necessary for the balanced development of 
personality in the growing adolescents The child who 
comes from a poor home where he is denied even the hare 
necessities of life, tends to steal things of companions 
when placed in a situation where the other children of his 
own age enjoy the pleasure of life, such as, fine clothes 
and other luxuries This study points to the necessity of 
carrying on further investigation into the problem* of 
maladjustment, because the number of problem children 
considered m this case was only 115, which is undoubtedly 
far too small to warrant any* scientific conclusion and very 
reliable co-efficients 
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Mr. Shriiiiali was followed by Mrs. George of Cochin 
who also read an equally interesting paper on “ Behaviour 
Problems in relation to sense of inadequacy 55 with 
reference to secondary school children. Her main conten- 
tion was that the chief qualification of a teacher was not 
really the technique of teaching but a proper understand- 
ing of human nature. What should be done is to make 
sure of the nature of the “ urge ” at the back of an 
undesirable act and, then, to furnish the child with a more 
desirable outlet at the same time that the undesirable one 
is blocked. 

Prof. K. D. Ghose, Second Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Division, gave an interesting £ extempore ’ 
speech on different types of misbehaviour he had come 
across and suggested simple remedies. Religion, Social 
Service, Athletics are line outlets for repressed complexes 
and unfulfilled desires. All these provide an opportunity 
for young people to work off some of the surplus, physical 
energy of the maladjusted school child. Most of the 
conflicts in children arise from ideas related to the moral 
sphere or to sex, in which cases educators should certainly 
do well to dispel the child’s natural curiosity as it develops. 

The next paper was on “ National Reconstruction 
through education ” by Dr. K. C. Purani of Ahmedabad. 
It was a very comprehensive scheme of educational reform 
put forward by Dr. Purani. As the paper was far too 
lengthy to be read through in the open Conference, only 
a summary of the main proposals was read by the 
Secretary. 

At this stage the Conference entered into a discussion 
of the different specific cases of maladjustment in school 
children and their possible remedies suggested by the 
various speakers. In this discussion Mr. Joshi of Bombay, 
Mr. S. M. Dutta of Calcutta, Dr. Sahidullah of Dacca, 
Principal Gupta and others took part. 

III. Adult Education. 

The proceedings of the Adult Education Section 
began -with Mr. Kalimohan Ghosh of 1 Visva-Bharati,’ 
Shantiniketan, in the Chair. The attendance was fairly 
large consisting of about 60 members, prominent among 
whom -were Mr. Sukumar Chatter jee, Inspector-General 
of Registration, Bengal ; Mr. Buchanan, Director of 
Physical Education, Bengal; Miss A. Cryan of the Indian 
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Adult Education Association, Delhi, Principal P 
Seshadn, President of the All-India Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations and others 

The Chairman first read his address, and after this 
the Secretary read his report of the "work done by the 
different Adult Education Societies and Associations in 
India during the previous year Some iery interesting 
and original papers were read Mr S K Chatter) 1 read 
a paper on Adult Education m India Among others who 
spoke and read papers were Miss A Cryan, Mr Sangam 
Lai Agarwalla of Allahabad and Mr B C Roy The 
other papers were from Messrs K C Purani, T 
Appasundaram, S K Roy and P C Ganguli, whose 
summaries were read out by Mr Kamnlakanta Mookerji, 
the Local Secretary of the Section 

1Y. University Education. 

The Sectional Conference on “ University Educa- 
tion ” was held on 28th morning at Vidyasagar College 
under the Presidency of Prof N K Siddhanta 

In his presidential address, he mainly dealt with two 
points, xiz , how the different stages of education should 
be co-ordinated to one another and how at the University 
stage, more attention should be paid to specialisation 
which was lacking very much now 

Prof Devaprasad Ghosh read an interesting paper 
on “ Higher Education — an asset or liability ” He 
regretted that diverse discussions were going on about 
mere educational machinery, and seldom they touched the 
kernel of the problem He opmed that mere literacy was 
not education, nor was education coterminous and 
synonymous with literacy Much instruction can be 
conveyed and has been conveyed through the ages without 
the medium of books Education should be Broad-based 
on the bedrock of realities in tune with the requirements 
of the individual and the community 

Dr S N Roy then read a paper on “ Some Conven- 
tional Lies of our University ” m which he advocated a 
thorough overhaul of the under-graduate curriculum of 
the Calcutta University He suggested a syllabus in 
which, ‘ inter alia,’ study of Logic and the Bible for 
Intermediate students should be discontinued and pleaded 
for the inclusion of Modern History instead of the 
Histones of Greece and Rome 
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Principal Harvey next gave an interesting discourse 
as to what he was doing in his College at Ludhiana. He 
has introduced many arts and crafts for the students and 
explained how they were interesting themselves in garden- 
ing/ music and sports and many other hobbies. 

Y. Internationalism and Peace. 

“ There has not been greater need in recent years than 
at the present time for preaching the gospel of Inter- 
national brotherhood and the avoidance of the horrors of 
war,” said Principal P. Seshadri of (he Government 
College, Ajmere, in the course of his presidential address 
at the meeting of the Internationalism and Peace Section 
of the All-India Educational Conference held at Calcutta 
on 28th December before a large and distinguished 
gathering. 

He deplored the condition in Spain and the un- 
provoked Japanese aggression in China. He urged that 
the members of the teaching profession should advocate 
the right ideals of conduct to the younger generation so 
as to ensure the world peace by gradual elimination of 
mischiefs on the part of humanity. Principal Seshadri 
was of opinion that ” This section of the annual All-India 
Educational Conference will have done enough, if it can 
ensure the effective teaching of this subject in schools and 
colleges.” In this connection, he referred to the work of 
the Committee of Educational Experts of the League of 
Nations. He emphasised the need of teaching Geography 
in its humanistic aspects and made it clear that history 
should be revised so as to make it free from racial bitter- 
ness and referred to the recommendations that have 
already been put forward by the Educational Experts 
Committee of the League of Nations. 

Principal Seshadri’s speech was followed by a survey 
of the prevailing conditions in India with regard to the 
question of teaching of Internationalism and Peace given 
by the Local Secretary of the Section, Mr. S. C. Basu, 
Calcutta Correspondent of the League of Nations. 

Prof. B. C. Guha in his paper “ Education in the 
Social Mirror ” said, “ The raison d'etre of education 
must in the last resort lie in what it achieves in regard to 
human freedom and happiness.” 

Prof. N. C. Eoy, in his paper “ International Culture 
and Friendship ” stressed the conditions for proper educa- 
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tion of the younger generations and writing of history 
with direct object in uew He suggested that in the 
course of teaching, undue emphasis should not be placed 
upon the superiority of the culture and civilization of 
their own country, and in writing history appeal should 
not be made to the false patriotic ins* met by which the 
young boys and girls are oiten taught to extol the exploits 
of local heroes by decrying the deeds of the heroes of other 
countries 

Prof Bhattacharyya in his paper on “ Authoritarian 
Education and International Peace ” dwelt at length on 
the evils of such a system of education as is being imparted 
to day in many countries in Europe and in Japan “ Ihis 
kind of education,” he said, “ produces extreme sub- 
\ersi\eness to leaders and a permanent inferiority complex 
aicompamed by compensatory brutality and cruelty" 
He added, u As an antidote to these evils reliance has to 
be placed on education based on freedom ” 

Among those who were present at the meeting were — 
Prof P Bovet (University of Geneva), Mr H Boyd 
(Doon School), Mr D C SliaTma (DA-V College, 
Lahore), Mr G S Dutt, I C S , Mr E Franklin (Spence 
Training College, Jubbulpore), and Dr Anna Sjogren 
of Sweden 

VI, Examinations 

Prof Amaranatha Jha of Allahabad University 
piesided o\er the Examination Section of the AU-India 
Educational Conference He urged the need of a balanced 
view on the subject He emphasised that non-academic 
factors, as for example, character, physical fitness, 
should be taken into consideration along with purely 
academic results for the issue of testimonials from the 
educational institutions He dealt with the history of 
the examination system and showed that the extreme 
academic bias of the present system ai ises out of historical 
reasons He concluded by pleading for the necessity of 
introducing human element into the machinery of the 
examination “ Examination is a means and not the end 
of education ” 

Papers were read on “ Examination Their Influence 
on Education " by Prof ftomesh Chandra Banerji of 
Victoria College, Jessore, on “ Examination motivated 
learning” by Prof Indra Sen of Delhi, and on 
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“ Reliability of Examination ” by Prof. N. R. Paranjpe 
of Poona (taken as read). 

Mr. Kuppuswami Aiy anger of Trivandrum spoke on 
the “ Reform of Examinations.” He said examinations 
were not necessarily bad. The examination system as 
obtained at present rested on teachers as judges of their 
own work. That was why there was the cry for outside 
examiners. 

Mr. K. D. Ghosh of Calcutta spoke on £ Admission 
Tests.’ He said that the selection of candidates on the 
result of combined tests of intelligence and of achievement 
would be much more satisfactory than selection on either 
criterion. 

Prof. Diwan Chand •Sharma. of Lahore pointed out 
that the selective value of our examination is appreciated 
by employers of educational products and that the extreme 
criticism of examination is groundless. 

Dr. Zilliacus compared the examination system to a 
yard stick with which one was given to measure the growth 
of a child correct to a fraction of an inch. He said that 
scientific studies had definitely established that this system 
was greatly unreliable. Belgium, Australia and large parts 
of U.S.A. tried to replace external examinations. He 
believed that external examinations would be replaced in 
course of time by cumulative many-sided school record. 
Record gives more useful information of prospective 
employees than external examinations. Teachers should 
concentrate on this work. New Type Tests had an 
important though a limited place. Einally he pleaded for 
more trust on teachers themselves to carry out the function 
of evaluating their work. Neither teachers’ estimate is 
lower grades nor extreme admission examinations had 
high prograstic value. 'Co-operation estimate _ involving 
teachers’ judgment and guidance of intelligent but 
sympathetic inspecting staff had been found to yield more 
satisfactory results. 

Principal K. S. Vakil of Kolhapur and Principal P. 
D. Gupta of Khurja also spoke. 

¥11. Moral and Religious Education. 

The Moral and Religious Education Section of the 
All-India Educational Conference held its sitting at 12 
noon on the 28th instant under the presidentship of 
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Prof J K Banerjee, MA.BL There is ere four papers 
in all, one of which was taken as read on account of the 
absence of the writer, Mr Sudhir Chandra Banern, M A , 
BL, Founder Secretarj, the Association of Indian 
Culture The paper of Miss A M*Barr, M A (Cantab ), 
gave an account of the experiment that is being conducted 
at the Gokhale Memorial Gills’ School, Calcutta There 
the children of all faiths are introduced from the very 
beginning to the good points of all religions, so that no 
bias maj be formed in any mind for or against any parti- 
cular religion, or rather the child mind may grow in 
reverence for all religions She stressed upon the need of 
differentiating between religion and theology, and 
explained the former as what is exemplified in the 
lives and experiences of the great saints of every 
age and every race, — as what contributes to universal 
brotherhood 

The paper of Mr C Chopra, M A , B L , of the 
Jama Swetambar Terapantha Sabha, gave a brief account 
of the thirteen cardinal tenets of Jainism, and explained 
how they may form the basis* of introduction of moral 
and religious instruction in our educational institutions 
The paper of Principal M M Zuhuruddm Ahmed of 
Junagadh on “ The Necessity of Moral Teaching m 
Primary Schools ” deals with the causes that are 
responsible for the neglect of the principles of ethics in 
schools It indicates a close relation between the aims of 
education and the theory of good and evil and points out 
that the only way of remedying a number of defects 
found m the character of educated people is to introduce 
the teaching of ethics * at the primary stage of 
education 

A general discussion followed in which Mr J O 
Bhattacharyya and Mr S P Saikarof Bengal, and Mr V 
1L Jashi Bombay, participated The President wound 
up with an extempore speech, stressing upon the need of 
moral and religious teaching .in all educational institu- 
tions Education is the fullest development of all the 
faculties of man, and he could not conceive how any educa- 
tion can be called complete that does not help the develop- 
ment of the moral and religious element in man In his 
view there can be no morality without religion, and 
religion, according to him, is the realisation of the will 
of God in every sphere and every plane 
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YIII. - Health and Physical Education. 

The proceedings began with a brief speech of the 
President, Pandit Ram Narayan Misra, B.A., in which 
he emphasised the necessity of Physical Training. The 
following papers were read and gave rise to an interesting 
and lively discussion in which Mr. G. F. Andrews, Asst. 
Physical Director, Madras, Mr. J. Buchanan, Physical 
Director, Bengal, Mr. Phadke of Cawnpore, Mr. Rulkarni 
of Oudli, Dr. Davies of the New Education Fellowship 
delegation and Prof. Naidu took part. 

1. On Drills by Prof. P. C. Gupta. 

2. On “ The Indian Approach to Sex-hygiene ” by 
Mr. K. L. Shrimali. 

3. On “ Unemployment and'Health ” by Mr. R. N. 

Roy. 

4. On “ Health of School Children ” by Dr. J. N. 
De. 

Prof. Naidu then gave a very interesting lecture 
demonstration on his special system' of Psycho-physical 
analysis. An instructive lecture was delivered by Rai 
Bahadur Dr. L. N. Chow T dhury, I.M.S. (Retd.), of 
Jubbulpore on " Health and Diet.” 

IX. Vocational Education. 

Dr. H. L. Roy, A.B.^ (Harvard), Dr. Ing. (Berlin), 
M. I. Chein. E., was elected President. He delivered the 
presidential address. The Local Secretary,. Mr. L. 
Bhattacharjee] read out a paper giving a brief survey of 
the position of Vocational Education in India at present. 

A paper on Agricultural Education was read out by 
Mr. S. Sinha of Berhampore, Bengal. 

Mr. Lakshmiswar Sinha, Viswa Bharati, being 
absent, a. summary of his paper on Mass Education and 
Vocational Training, prepared by the Local Secretary was 
read out. 

Portions from a note on the Report on Vocational 
Education in India by Messrs Abbott and Wood by- 
Mr. A. N. Sen, Inspector of Technical and Industrial 
Schools, Bengal, were read out in his absence by the Local 
Secretary. 

A paper on Vocational Education by Mr. G. C. Das 
of Gopaldighi, Mymensingli, was taken as read. 
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In the course of the discussion on the pipers, th.it 
followed the President observed that the spirit of seeking 
•service was nothing peculiar to the Indians It wis the 
d«e more or le^s in ever} country even graduates of 
Engineering and other higher technical subjects being no 
exception As large scale industries grew, there would be 
fewer and fewer independent industrialists m future 
All schemes of expansion and remodelling b\ Go\ eminent 
should start with a survey of the existing private and 
public institutions for \ ocational Education Tor making 
a start the existing institutions might be utilised as a 
nucleus 

X Teachers Training 

The section on Training of Teachers Research and 
Educational Experiments of All India Educational 
Conference was presided over b\ Principal H V 
Hampton of Secondan Training College Bombay, on 
29th In his address Mr Hampton emphasised the 
importance of effective training courses and the need for 
research in educational matters 

The Secretary Dr G S krishniywa Teachers 
College Kolhapur described the present condition with 
regard to Research in India which had resulted in waste 
ful duplication and unnecessary ignorance and pleaded 
for the establishment of Bureaus of Educational Research 
by State and Provincial Governments and the introduction 
of Post Graduate Departments m Universities for fo ter 
mg Educational Research 

The Local Secretary Dr S P Chatterjee Calcutta 
University threw valuable light on the research work 
being done in Britain Trance Germany and other 
European countries and urged the need for similar efforts 
m India Dr Chatterjee pointed out that many educa 
tional problems were common to several countries, hence 
the research workers, in India should be thorough!! 
familiar with the work on such problems bv foreign 
research workers 

He was followed by Prof Parsram Lahore who 
surveyed the trends of educational research m India and 
suggested that voluntary committees interested m this 
ty pe of work should he «et up in the first instance 

Mr Iv K Mukherji Calcutta University dealt with 
the experiments in the u«e of educational films * 
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Prof. H. P. Maili, Calcutta University, drew atten- 
tion to the indispensable character of voluntary effort 
along this line. 

Professors Indra Sen of Delhi, Krishna Kumar of 
Cawnpore, Krishnaswami Rao of Mysore spoke on the 
subject emphasizing various aspects. 

In his concluding remarks, Principal Hampton point- 
ed out that Educational Research embraced various aspects 
and could be best carried on with the combined efforts of 
voluntary and official bodies. 

XI. Primary and Rural Education. 

The Primary and Rural Education Section held its 
Session on 29th morning under the Presidentship of Khan 
Bahadur T. Ahmed, Special Officer for Primary Educa- 
tion, Bengal. 

The Secretary Sardar A. T. Mukerji and the Local 
Secretary Mr. H. K. Mandal were both present on the 
occasion. Over 100 delegates participated in the 
deliberations. 

In the course of his report the Secretary spoke about 
Mahatma Gandhi's 7 years’ scheme of Basic Education and 
the c Vidyamandir ’ scheme of Pt. R. S. Shukla of C. P. 
He then gave an account of the condition of Primary Edu- 
cation prevailing in different parts of British India as 
also in some of the advanced Indian States. The president 
next gave a critical survey of the problems and difficulties 
facing primary education and suggested their possible 
solutions. 

Opening the discussion Prof. M. S. Sabhesan of 
Madras said that the money spent on Primary Education 
was a sheer waste at present as there was no material 
advance during the period 1905 to 1935. The diagnosis, 
he said, was perfect but they had practically done nothing 
to remedy the evils. 

Prof. A. V. Mathew of Kolhapur suggested 
compulsion in selected areas as an experimental measure. 

Mr. K. D. Ghosh, Second Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Division, suggested that there should be 
honorary Inspectors to facilitate the work of supervision 
and recommended the appointment of women teachers in 
primary schools. 

Miss Gangabai Barpute of Gorakhpore speaking 
about the Warclha Scheme said that education must be 
F. 7 
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self-supporting and no monej from ctr:«e revenue was to 
be expected 

Babu Sangain I-nl Aganvala of 1/ P prr*ented a 
scheme of adult literaej that lie had prepared for 
Allahabad Municipality 
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Conference was held in France in 1921 At this 
Conference at which some 90 people were present the 
Fellowship was formally organised This ms the nrst 
time after the war when Germans and French met together 
on French soil and apprehension was felt as regards this 
meeting but the fear proved to be groundless 

S ummin g up Dr Zilliacus said that the New Educa 
tion Fellowship aimed to further educational improvement 
and reforms throughout the world so that everv indi\ idual 
whate\er his nationality race status or religion should 
be educated under conditions which allowed of the full 
and harmonious development of his whole personality and 
led to his realising and fulfilling his responsibilities to the 
community 

Mr E Salter Davies said that it would be presump 
tuous on the part of visitors to dictate to Indian educa 
tionists the course which their educational reforms should 
follow The utmost they could do was to discuss the 
general principles of education and to tell them the course 
which educational reforms had followed in their own 
countries, so as to enable them to draw come useful 
lessons It was true that the East was east and the West 
was west but there was great danger in exaggerating the 
differences It was quite true that there were conditions 
in India which were not to be found m the west, but at 
the same time it was true there was essential similarity 
between the educational problems of India and western 
countries The great principles of education were 
identical although the application might differ 

Mr Salter Davies said that it had always appeared 
somewhat pathetic to him that the conference of the kind 
they were holding devoted so much time and discussion to 
methods and details which were perhaps unimportant and 
so little time to the most important question of all namely 
the selection and training of teachers Mr Davies 
described m detail the qualities which a man must possess 
in order to be a competent teacher and added that in 
England e\erj care v as taken to admit onlj such men and 
women to the teaching profe c sion as possessed the essential 
qualities of personality and character 

Mr Justice Biswas said the aims and ideals of the 
New Education Fellowship are perhaps not jet as widely 
known in India as thev ought to be It was onlj two 
jears ago that an All India Section was established in this 
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country and under its auspices the Bengal Section was 
inaugurated a little later. Bounded in the year 1915 by 
Mrs. Beatrice Ensor the New Education Fellowship was 
from the first an international movement intended to unite 
those who believed that the problems threatening our 
civilisation were fundamental problems of human relation- 
ship, which demanded a new type of education more 
responsive to the requirements of a changing world. 
Since then it has spread throughout the world and is now 
the one existing permanent educational organisation of 
world-wide scope. It is a movement, wholly non-political 
and non-sectarian in character, is not confined to the 
narrow interests of the teacher, but rather taking the 
child at its centre, it concerns itself with all the influences 
that bear upon him. It co-operates, therefore, not only 
with parents and teachers, but with social workers and 
internationally minded people in many different fields and 
in all countries. 

‘ Education to-day fails to develop the whole man. 
It trims the wick of the intellect, but does not kindle the 
lamp of the soul. It inhibits the growth of creative 
personality. The result is a woeful mal-adjustment to 
the growing complexities of modern life. All this is what 
the New Education is out to correct and reform, viewing 
education as a process of development not confined to the 
school alone but the result of diverse influences outside and 
beyond. International in its outlook and character as it 
is, it does not seek to efface national characteristics, but 
while helping us to appreciate our own national heritage 
it welcomes the unique contribution that every other 
national group can make to the culture of the world. 

‘ The New Education has not come into existence a 
day too soon. The world is falling to pieces before our 
eyes, but there is no need to despair. The instruments for 
man's liberation lie in the depths of his own being. What 
-is needed to-day more than anything else is a deeper under- 
standing of the growth of the human mind, and a deeper 
realisation of the essential unity or human life. Therein 
lies alike the hope and the assurance of that future which 
alone is worth living; for a future which securing the 
freedom of each, will secure the freedom of all. Is it 
necessary for me, my friends, to emphasise the special 
appeal which this new gospel of education should make to 
us in India, and particularly in Bengal? 5 
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be calculated b\ adding 24 minutes to the Standard Time ) 

Sunday, the 26th December , 1937 

3 r si Opening of the All India Educational Exhibition by the 
Premier of Bengal 

Monday, the 27th December, 1937 

9am Annual Meeting of the Council of All India Federation of 
Educational Associations for 1938 (Open to the members 
of the Council only The Council works also as the 
Subjects Committee of the Conference) (1st Session) 

3pm Opening Session of the Conference Inaugural Address by 
Sir Nilratna Sircar, Election of the President, ’Welcome 
and Presidential Addresses, Messages and Announce- 
ments 

7pm Public Lectures 

8pm Musical Soiree 

Tuesday, the 28th December, 1937 

8am to 10 a m Sectional Conference (F irst Shift) (Vtdya 
Sagar College) 

1 University Education Section 

2 Secondary Education Section 

3 Childhood and Home Education Section 

4 Adult Education Section 

12 Noon to 2 ru Sectional Conferences (2nd Shift) (Vidyasagar 
College) 

5 Examination Section 

6 Health and Physical Education Section 
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7. Vocational Education Section. 

8. Moral and Religious Education Section. 

3 P.M. to 
5-30 r.M. 

General Session of the Conference: — Reports of Sections. 
Papers and Discussions. 

G r.M. Public Lectures. 

8 p.m. Dramatic Entertainments. 

Wednesday, the 29th December, 1937 

8 a.m. to 10 a.m. Sectional Conference. ( Yidyasagar College). 

1. Training of Teaeliers, Educational Research and 

Experiment Section. 

2. Internationalism and Peace Section. 

3. Primary and Rural Education Section. 

12 Noon to 2 r.M. New Education Fellowship. (Public Session) 
(Senate House). . 

3 r.M. to 5-30 r.M. General Session combined with a special session 
on Women’s Education. Reports of Sections, Papers 
and Discussion. 

7 r.M. Mayor’s Party. 

Thursday, the 30th December, 1937 

8 a.m. to 
9-30 a.m. 

Second Session of the Council Meeting. (Senate House). 
9-30 a.m. 
to 12 Noon 

Closing Session of the Conference. Papers and Discussions. 
Prize-giving of the Tennis Tournament. Resolutions. 
(Senate House). 

2-30 r.M. New Education Fellowship. (Business Meeting). 

4'p.m. Bratachari Display. 

Friday, the 31st December, 1937 
Excursions to places of general interest, 

F. S 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


The 13th All-India Educational Conference. 

"We offer no apology to our readers for devoting the 
first issue of the year to the 13th All India Educational 
Conference helcT at Calcutta on December 27 — 30, 1937 
It was presided ovei by Mr C R Reddy, the Vice 
Chancellor of Andhra Umveisity Mr Reddy’s 

presidential address was a masterpiece of eloquence 
delivered extempore and full of cogent reasoning His 
scathing analysis of the criticism of the critics of Indian 
education was a literary treat and went home The 
Reception Address of the Major of Calcutta pointed out 
the lines on which the present system of education could 
he impioved, while the Inaugural Address of Sir Nilratan 
Sncai pleaded passionately tor the expansion of education 
and the removal of illiteracy The geneial session 
addresses and publip lectures were marked by a sanity, but 
nevertheless freshness, of outlook and were exceedingly 
well attended The last two sessions were presided over 
by Mr P Seshadn, the piesident-founder of the All- 
India Federation of Educational Associations, whose 
services in the cause of Indian education are too numerous 
to mention The Sectional Conferences were presided 
over by distinguished workers in the field of education and 
provided excellent intellectual fare to the delegates The 
presidential addresses of the various sections, the papers 
lead therein and the discussions held, weie of a high order 
and added considerably to the educational literature of 
the country The All-India Educational Exhibition, the 
musical and the dramatic entertainments, the Mayor’s 
Party and the excursions were planned thoughfullly 
and were brought to a successful conclusion The New 
Education Fellowship Session added a lustre to the 
proceedings .while the visit of the oversea- delegates was 
much appreciated An agreeable surprise awaited the 
Conference in the shape of a visit to the inaugural sessiop 
of Sir Srinivasa Sastri, the doyen of Indian liberal 
politicians and the hero of the Indian schoolmasters, who 
could with great difficulty be persuaded to give up his seat 
among the rank and file of the delegates m ordei to sit on 
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the di as. The' Conference has left happy memories in the 
minds of the delegates, and Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyaya 
and his band of assistants are to be -congratulated on the 
success they achieved in arranging such a distinguished 
gathering of educationists of the country. 

Appreciation of the Conference. 

Almost all the important dailies of Calcutta gave 
prominence to the proceedings of the Conference, notably 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Hindustan Standard. 
The Patrika wrote “ The assemblage, large and distin- 
guished, was worthy of -the momentous occasion. Savants 
and educationists gathered from all parts of India and 
from beyond the seas to participate in the weighty 
deliberations that are expected to give a new orientation 
to India’s present system of education.” By far the most 
gratifying of these impressions is the interview granted 
to the Patrika representative by Dr. Laurin . Zilliacus, 
President of the New Education Fellowship, who stated 
his views about the Conference in the following words : 

“ The All-India Educational Conference has given 
me a great deal. It has given me the pleasure of meeting 
again friends made in other parts of India. It has 
allowed me to live for a few days at the high intellectual 
temperature* that always is engendered, where a large 
number of fellow workers come together to discuss common 
problems, in a spirit of mutual sympathy. And it has 
shown me, or rather emphasised for me what I already 
kneAv, that education in India not only consists of things 
borrowed, as some of its despondent critics would have it 
but is also like a growing plant with, roots in the soil of 
its own heritage, bathing in the light of reason and 
common sense and warmed by the spirit of human affection. 

“ I am grateful for the instructive and the stimulat- 
ing discussions I have attended; the same adjectives applv 
to the Educational Exhibition that I have been privileged 
to see. And as a representative of the New Education 
Fellowship I have been happy to see much that I recognise 
as the expression of the New Education Fellowship. 

“ I wish to offer the organisers and part ici patois m 
the All-India Educational Conference the heartiest con- 
gratulations and thanks of my colleagues and myset . 
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The Indian Science Congress Jubilee Session. 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Science 
Congress Association’ combined jointly with the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science w as maugurat 
ed at Calcutta on January 3, 193S, and lasted for about a 
week Mr Syama Prasad Mookerji delivered the Recep 
tion Address, His Excellency, the Viceroy, inaugurated 
the meeting while Sir James Jeans presided oyer it This 
meeting made history and has become a landmark m the 
domain of scientific progress of the eountr) In one of 
our future issues we propose to give extracts from the 
important addresses of the inaugural session 

The All-India Oriental Conference. 

The 9th session of this Conference y\as opened at 
Imandrum on the 21st December 1*937 and was noted 
for its brilliance and enthusiasm His Highness the 
Maharaja .of Trayancore inaugurated the Conference and 
Dr T W Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford 
University delivered the Presidential Address The vast 
complexity of Indian culture was brought into relief by 
the presidential and othei addresses and steps were 
planned for a more intensive study of Oriental literature 
The proceedings of the Conference pointed out the way to 
build up India s future with a proper undemanding of 
its past 

The All-India Library Conference. 

The third session of tbe All India Library Confeience 
was held at Delhi with Dr Wall Mohammad as its 
president Sir G S Bajpai, the Secretary of the Ldu 
cation Department of Government of India, while opening 
the Conference stated that the power of the appeal of the 
pi mted woid was coming to he recognised even in countries 
where literacy was backward The presidential address 
emphasised the opening of a Central Institution for the 
whole of India, the Improyeinent of the training courses 
fm hbianans aud the bolding of library exhibitions and 
Ixioh fairs The Conference has passed yaluable 
resolutions 

Bombay Physical Education Committee Report. 

The Government of Bombay are to be congratulated 
on having appointed a Committee to suggest measures for 
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the improvement and development of physical education 
in the presidency. The Committee inter alia recommends : 

(1) Physical education should be looked upon as an 
integral part of the general education. 

(2) The Government should undertake the respon- 
sibility of paying full share of the grant-in-aid due on all 
expenditure on physical education incurred by a school or 
a local body irrespective of the Governments’ ability to pay 
the ordinary grant-in-aid on total expenditure of that 
school or local body. 

(3) Physical education should be considered as a 
compulsory subject in school courses of studies and it 
should have the same status as a major subject such as 
mother tongue, history or mathematics. The minimum 
period' of tuition should be laid down as five hours instead 
of four daily, out of which 45 minutes at least should be 
given to physical activities. 

(4) Majority of teachers should be physical 
instructors. 

(5) The Government should start a training institute 
for physical education in June 1938, admission being open 
to graduates. The total number of admissions should not 
exceed 100, half of which should be open to women and no 
fee should be charged for tuition. 

(6) The Government should also investigate possi- 
bilities of establishing at an early date a college of 
physical education on par with the college of engineering 
with three years’ course after the intermediate examina- 
tion in science. 

(7) The institute should be located in Poona. 

(8) In Syllabi preference should be given to Indian 
games. 

One may not agree with all the recommendations of 
the committee but there can be no two opinions about the 
soundness of the principles on which its recommendations 
are based. Ihe physique of the Indian children and youth 
is steadily deteriorating and no sacrifice is too much to 
improve it. Unless generous and liberal measures are 
adopted to push on physical education in the country we 
shall remain a C3 in nation. How we wish that other 
provinces also moved in the matter ! 
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Pictures as Aids to Education. 

The Government of the Central Provinces have done 
pioneer work in appointing a committee to investigate into 
and explore the possibilities of using motion pictures and 
other pictorial methods for the purpose of child and adult 
education and phjsical culture The Committee is expect- 
ed to prepare a comprehensive scheme and suggest 
ways and means of accomplishing the above object Un 
fortunately the aid of motion pictures is not widely sought 
b) ecluc itionfll institutions and the fallacious policy of 
letrenchment in educational expenditure followed by most 
of our governments is responsible foi the relinquishment 
of all the reforms suggested m educational spheres A 
i eduction in educational expenditure cannot be reconciled 
with a policy of educational expansion and development 

The Aim of Secondary Education 

The following extiacts from The Scottish Educational 
Journal will be found to be of interest in India — 

“ Lord Eustace Percy, former President of the Boaid. 
of Education, had some practical comments to make on the 
ami of secondary education when he spoke at Alnwick 
la^t week There used to be an idea, he «aid, that 
secondary education was a big social institution, which 
entitled those receiving it to go into jobs rather better and 
to get on a social level rather higher than those who did 
not receive a secondary education That kind of super 
stition was to be found in places like Egypt and India, 
where the whole education seemed to consist of minufac 
tunng clerks for black coated jobs We had not been 
wholly free from it m this country We wanted the 
secondary school to raise the educational level, and to 
raise the tone of all professions and occupations, c o that 
\Yrta-e sYiaW he no walk in liie m this country in wtaidh tin* 
influence of the secondarj school was not felt thiough its 
old students That was a far higher aim than the train 
mg of pupils for a certain number of professions only 
“ What was true of the secondary school should, m a 
measure be true of the University Universities, m the 
past, had been far too much confined to preparing pupils 
for certain professions*- In the Middle Ages the} were 
almost exclusively confined to the manufacture of clerics 
and lawyers In these days the dene and the lawjer were 
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often the same person. Since then the University had 
tended,, too much perhaps, to training for certain 
professions only.” 

The World Education Conference. 

The Seventh Biennial World Education Conference 
was held in Tokyo, Japan, between 2nd and 7th of August 
1937, in the Imperial University grounds under the 
presidentship of Paul Munroe of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Nearly 2,000 Japanese and 1,000 
foreign delegates participated in the Conference, the 
largest contingent from the U.S.A. 

The entire proceedings were divided into 18 Sections, 
viz., Secondary Education, Broadcasting, Herman Jordan 
etc. Each section had its own chairman and secretary 
and papers were read by speakers from various countries 
and in some sections discussion was also allowed thereon. 
Most of the sections, however, were monopolised by the 
Japanese speakers. The standard of the papers read 
cannot be considered extraordinary, and very few sections 
had any interesting or lively discussions. A few resolu- 
tions were passed on to the General Body. It was quite 
apparent that the proceedings were more or less controlled 
and that every one appeared to fall in line with the plan. 

There were four General Sessions to welcome the 
guests, to discuss international peace, to elect office- 
bearers.and directors and to thank the Japanese hosts. 

Plenty of fun and play was provided by the Japanese 
Committee in the shape of excursions round the city and 
entertainments like concerts, Japanese classical dancing 
and drama, garden parties, Japanese Tea and Flower 
ceremony etc. 

Batches of students who could speak foreign languages 
were prepared to help the visitors to go round and to 
understand things better. We found the people extremely 
polite and willing to help. Buses were provided to take 
delegates from place to place. They also made arrange- 
ments^ with hotels and organisations like the Y.W.C.A. 
and I .M.C.A. to give facilities to guest at reduced rates. 

. -r i-i U enf:lon a ^ s0 niust be made of the Educational 
Exhibition and Art Gallery. The exhibition was very 
interesting and instructive. 

The proceedings were made dull by allowing so many 
pa peis to he read in every sections. Japanese propaganda 
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for everything Japanese was writ largely everywhere 
People seemed to be afraid to say what they felt Every 
Japanese official— and the Conference was full of them— 
talked of Peace and International goodwill and co- 
operation but each one of them in turn justified the 
aggressive war against North China earned on by its 
Government It was a great tragedy that the whole 
Conference was overshadowed by war atmosphere 


A discordant note was the official and individual 
boycott of the Conference by China She was conspicuous 
and more eloquent bv her absence Chinese educationists 
sent a letter of protest to the president, Mr Munroe, which 
tould not be placed before the Conference 


Indian Delegation 

There were over GO delegates from various provinces 
of India She was the 3rd or 4th on the list as fat as the 
No of delegates was concerned Prin P Sesliadri was 
elected the leader of the Indian Delegation and Miss 
Khandvala its secretary A small committee of members 
from different parts of the country was also formed to 
help in the Conference work The following peisons 
read papers — 

Principal P Seshadn, Rural Education in India Spoke 
in the General Session on 
International Peace and Co- 
operation 

Mr Inamdar of Idar, Adult Education in India 
Mr Harbhai Trivedi Women’s Education and "Four 
of Bhavnagar, Fundamentals of New Edu- 
cation 

Miss Khandvala Women’s and Girls’ Education 
in the Bombay Presidency 
Many other delegates took part m discussions 

Principal P Seshadn gave a tea party to the Indian 
-Delegation at the Imperial Hotel, and the Indian Students' 
Association and Friends of India Society gave a dinner - 
in honour of the Indian delegates 

(We ate able to publish the above two notes by the 
courtesy of Hiss K Khandvala, the Secretary of Indian 
Delegation) 
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Surely enough, tea is winning its wav to public favour 
all over the country What makes it so popular ^ 
Cheap, refreshing, stimulating, suitable at all seasons 
—certainly A national industry and a national driaW 
roost certainly Its cullna.ion, niunii fuel ure and 
marketing occupy hundreds of thousands of Indians 
all the year round One third of the wliole world's 
tea supply comes from India Are you doing }«ur 
bit to help your own industry flourish still moire f>f 
drinking Indian Tea youreelf * >’o ’ Then Iwgm 
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. . THE SECRETARY’S CIRCULAR 

- The Members of the Federation Council, the Members of the 
Executive Committee, the Members of the Committees of Sections, 
the Secretaries of Constituent Associations, and the Individual 
Members of the Federation : .will please note that this issue of the 
Indian Journal o/ Education contains the personnel of the Federation 
Council, of its Executive Committee and of the various Committees 
of Sections. They are requested to find out and note where their , 
names figure, and start activities in that connection as soon as^. 
possibte. As connected with the work of the Federation they are 
expected to help it to the best of their power and abilities. 1 
venture to offer b'elow some suggestions which would facilitate our 
work and make business more efficient and regular: * , 

(1) The Secretaries and Members of various committees should 
get in touch with one another to take active steps, to get some 
tangible work done by the end of the year. 

(2) A copy of the resolutions passed at the last conference is 
issued as a supplement to this issue. All of them should work for 
the acceptance of these resolutions by the Government, the institu- 
tions and the public in general, and send a report of their efforts 
to the undersigned by the end of October next. 

(3) The Federation has appointed a Representative Committee 
to consider Mahatma Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme in all its aspects 
and to submit a report to the Council with regard to its desirability 
and practicability. They should send their considered criticisms and 
the criticisms of the associations connected with them direct to Mr. 
P. Seshadri, M.A., Principal, Government College, Ajmer, the 
Convener of the Committee. 

(4) There is considerable ignorance regarding the kind of "^rh 
which the Federation is doing and. this can be easily removed if they 
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enlighten the teachers anA the pu\>W hy dcLv«va.fc Uctures m their 
locality and hy writing in the Press 

* <5) We should establish more contacts than we have done as yet 

If there is no teachers or educational association in then locality 
.We. expect them to inspire teachers and educationists to form one 
and to apply to us for membership There are many teachers and 
educational associations which have not yet joined the Federation 
If they discuss the Federation with these it will result in their 
membership We shall be glad to enrol professors and lecturers of 
universities and colleges as well as Inspectors and Directors of 
Education a* Individual Members 

(6) There is an idea prevalent -among ladies that the Federation 
belongs to men only This idea should be dispelled Any lady 
teachers or educational association is welcome to join it Individual 
lady teachers educationists and Inspectresses can always join the 
Federation as Individual Members 

„ (?) The Executive Committee has undertaken the Endowment 

Fund campaign for a lie of Rupees They are requested to act as 
Centres of collections and get printed appeals and receipt books 
from the undersigned The rates of collections are 4 annas per 
primary and vernacular teacher Re l per secondary teacher and 
Rs 2 per college and university teacher Inspector or educational 
administrator 

(8) The Indian fournal of Education « the official organ of the 
Federation They are requested to bring it to the notice of the 
institutions and libraries connected with them and secure orders for 
it from their libraries 

(9) A copy of the revised Constitution of the Federation is also 
issued as a supplement to the Journal 

(10) The headquarters uiiti be g]ad to receive donations as no 
conation fist coat'd be circulated at the last Conference and as the 
office is running at a deceit 

All changes ,n addiees ,!>ould be notified to tile Headquarter* 

D P Khattry 
Honorary Secretory, 

All India Federation of Educational Associations 
Post Box 52, Cawnpore 



MESSAGES 


OF 

The Thirteenth All-India Educational Conference 


International Federation of Teachers’ Associations. 

Paris , le I5ih December 1937. 

Dear Colleague and friend. 

The Secretariat of the International Federation of Teachers' 
Associations, on behalf of its more than 600,000 affiliated teachers 
cf 32 countries, addresses cordial greetings to the Annual Conference 
of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations. 

We were very glad to meet, at die occasion of the International 
Conference of Primary Teaching and Popular Education held ill 
Paris in July last, Mr. Mukerji, and to establish by this a first personal 
contact with a representative of your Association. 

We sincerely hope that our Associations will continue to 
collaborate in a spirit of international goodwill of the teachers all 
over the world. 

Next year the I.F.T.A. will hold its annual Conference in 
Copenhagen and we shall be glad to meet there a representative of 
your Association. The agenda of this Conference will comprise : 

1. International exchange of teachers, 

2. Possibilities of passing from post-primary to ’ secondary' 

schools in the different countries, 

3. Size of classes and conditions of school buildings, 

4. Children’s literature and international goodwill. 

With our best wishes for your annual ’Conference and for. a 
further cooperation, we are 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Dumas and Lapierre. . 

Secretaries. 
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TKe World Conference Committee oE th - * Japanese 
Cd ucat on Association 
H totsu Bash: kanda ku Tokyo Japan 
September 11 1937 

Dear S t 

W th the Seventh World Conference of the World Federation 
cf Educat on A sociat ons ‘uccessfully concluded and the last of the 
one thousand foreign delegates from the forty different countries 
homeward bound 1 w sh to ava 1 myself of th s opportun ty to thank 
your Associat on for their generous support and interest in promot 
jng this great Congress of educators and contributing So much to 
international goodw 11 and mutual understand ng 

The twenty five hundred Japanese teachers who participated 
in the proceed ngs with the r colleagues from abroad will ever 
•remember the happy associations and the memorable days enjoyed 
together this past summer 

With k ndest regards and warmest apprec at on 

Most gratefully yours 
|Sd ) M Oshima 
Secretary General 
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Uttarayan 

Santin ketan Bengal 
December 12 1937 

Dear Mr Roy Choudhury 

Please convey on my behal* to the d st nguished delegates to 
the Th rteenth All Ind a Educat onal Conference my greetings 1 
wwh \ were able to part c pate m the delberat.ons on a subject so 
dear to my heart 1 t 0 o began as a teacher of httle children w a 
small school at Sant, n ketan thrty years ago and 1 have never ceased 
to be proud of that part of my vocal on 1 wish the Conference 
every success 

Yours s ncerely 
f e d ) Rabindranath Tagore 
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78B, Lansdownc Road, 
Bhowanipur P.O. 
Calcutta, 19th December, 1937. 

Dear Sir, 

I am grateful to you for the invitation to the ‘ All-India 
Educational Conference.’ I am too ill to attend the Conference 
personally. 1 can only pray for its success. 

(Sd.) Brajendra Nath Seal, Kt., M.A., 

Ph.D., D.Sc. 

Late Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. 


Adyar, Madras. 

J8th November, 1937. 

Dear Sir, 

As regards suggestions for the consideration of the council 
meeting, 1 can think of no more urgent matter for discussion than 
essential principles of national education for India. Even the 
Congress Governments seem to find difficulty in knowing what to 
do, while the Wardha Conference has not really helped us, in fact' 
it may have hindered us. So if our All-India Federation, instead 
ol dealing so much with details, could come out with a Charter of 
Indian Educational Liberties I think it would go a long way to 
putting our Governments on the right educational path. 

Sincerely, 

(Sd.) George S. Arundale. 
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Senate House, Calcutta. 
18th December, 1937. . 

Dear Sir, 

I very much regret that I am unavoidably prevented from 
welcoming you personally on the opening day of your Conference. 
You will be assembled to discuss some of the vital problems of 
education which arc of special importance during the present stage 
of our national development. The range of your discussions is very 
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wide and will include educational problems affecting the primary, 
secondary and University stages It is of paramount importance 
for os to emphasise that no nation can ever attain its full height 
socially, economically intellectually and politically unless the 
system of education provided for a full and harmonious development 
in respect of all stages of education Further the tasl» of educational 
reorganisation affecting the well being of millions of human being 
cannot be achieved without unsttnted financial support from the 
State I sincerely hope that unity reason and fearlessne«a may 
mark your deliberations and under the guidance of your distm 
guidied President you may be able to formulate your demands 
consistent with the advancement of the highest interests of our 
countiy 


(Sd ) Syatna Prasad Mool-erjee 
Vice Chmeellor 
Calcutta Untvers ty 
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Dear Sir 


University of Rangoon, 
Rangoon December 10, 1937 


He University vnskc, the Conference »!] mccen 
deliberations 


Yours faithfully 
(Sd) 

Registrar 
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Sir 

The Executive Council 
of the Conference 


ftagpur the 6th December, 1937 
conveys its best wishes for the success 


(Sdl U Misra 
Registrar 

Nagpur University 
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Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Sir, 

I regret that owing to pressure of engagements I shall not be 
able to attend but knowing full well the importance of your delibera- 
tions for future of my country, I wish the Conference every success. 


(Sd.) Sir A. Hydari, 
President, Executive Council. 
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Bombay, 12th November, 1937 . 

Dear Mr. Khattry, 

I thank you for your kind invitation to your Conference on 
December 26. I am afraid I shall not be able to come owing to 
other engagements but I shall consider in what way I can help the 
Conference. I hope it will succeed in finding a solution for the 
numerous different problems which will come up for consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) B. G. Kher, 
Prime Minister, 
Government of Bombay. 
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From 


Government of Sind 
General Department 
Sind Secretariat 
Karachi , 9th December, 1937. 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, K.C.S.I., 

Chief Minister to the Government of Sind. 


To 


The President, 

All-India Federation of Educational Associations. 


Sir, 

It gives me much pleasure to send you my greetings and my 
best wishes for the success of the 1 3th Session of the All-lndi^ 
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Educational Conference The subject of Education » of vital 
concern to the community and a gathering of experts from all 
over India met to discuss the problems of Education m its different 
forms must command the sympathetic interest of al) who are anxious 
for the welfare and progress of the country 

I trust that the cpnference may achieve al! that it has set before 
itself and that its deliberations may bear fruit and advance Stitt 
further the great cause of education 

(Sd ) Ghulam Hussain Hidajatullah 
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Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 

Simla 

I am very sorry indeed that I am unable to attend the Thirteenth 
All India Educational Conference to be held at Calcutta from 26th 
to 30th December next I sincerely wish that you have a very 
successful meeting 

(Sd ) J E Parkinson 


13 

Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces 
/ Ulahabad , December 13, 1937 

My dear Khattry 

I have to thank you for your invitation to the Conference at 
Calcutta m December and to say that as in past years the necessary 
steps will be taken to bring this to the notice of teachers Yours 
resolutions of 1936 are before Government and afford a valuable 
index of the attitude of the teaching profession towards the out 
standing educational problems of the day I trust that the same 
good sense which »n the past has marked the deliberations of your 
federation may continue to be shown both now and in future con- 
ferences With the impending reconstitution of education the 
resolutions ate more valuable and I shall welcome the proceedings 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) R S Weir, 
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Officer-in-Charge, Education Department, 
Tripura State. 

" All success to the Conference for which we endorse our co- 
operation for the furtherance of Education in the country.” 

(Sd.) Satyaranjan Bose, B.A. 


15 

Saraswati-Niketan , 
Indore. 

Dated 21st December, 1937. 

Dear Sir, 

I heartily thank you for your kind invitation to attend the XIII 
session of the All-India Educational Conference to be held at 
Calcutta from the 26th to 30th December 1937 with its attractive, 
instructive and substantial programme. It would have given me the 
greatest pleasure if I had been able to accept it but pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere prevent me from doing so, which fact I greatly 
regret. 

I am convinced that meeting as the conference does under the 
patronage of the world-famous and premier University in India, the 
elite of educationists not only locally, but from all over the country, 
will meet to pool their wisdom together in order to shed light and, 
I may add, lustre on many problems of education agitating the mind 
of the country. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. V. Kibe (Sardar). 
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I wish all success to the Conference, 

(Sd.) S. A. Brelvie, 
Editor, The Bombay Chronicle. 
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Mj sore State Education League 

District Normal School, 

Tumkur 

2J \2 37 

Dear Mr Khattry, 

{ am certain this Conference is going to be one of the epoch' 
making ones m the historj of the Federation owing to the wide' 
spread interest evinced by the Provinces »n tackling the problems of 
education 1 very much wish 1 were present but distance and 
inconvenience ha\e denied me that pleasure On behalf of the 
Mysore State Education League, } heartily wish the Conference 
success under the guidance of the distinguished educationist, Mr 
C. R Reddy whose memory is as green in Mysore today among 
teachers as it was when he guided them 

1 remain. 

Yours fraternally 
(Sd 1 K S Acharlu 
Secretary 
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Satchidanand Govmd Bhutan, 

Shahupun 

Kolhapur 

23 12 37 

Sir, 

1 pray the Almighty to bL s this nat on budding and important 
conference mil, bright alrale „ „d ,|| um ,„ a 

thought, of lov, unity and light and load the suffering humanity 
from depth, of darbies to the height, of glory truth and undivided 
love for serving humanity |„ bnng the Imgdom of heaven on 
earth 

hours tmly 

(Sd)R G Shmde, 

Educational Officer 
School Board 
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London Mission High School, 
Gooty (S. India). 

23. 12 . 1937 . 


Dear Mr. Khattry, 

I regret very much that I am unable to be with you and take 
part in the deliberations of the Conference. 1 trust that during 
this momentous gathering, after the Congress Governments have 
been established in most provinces in India, questions of a federal 
nature relating to education will be discussed and conclusions arrived 
at thereon. I further hope that the Hindi question as being the 
lingua franca of our country will also be finally settled favourably 
from the national point of view. Wishing the Conference every 
success, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) C. Ranganatha Aiyengar. 
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Old Bilaspur, C. P. 

The 25th December, 1937. 

Dear Mr. Khattri, 

I wish the Conference every success in its undertakings. I am 
confident that the session is bound to be successful under the able 
and distinguished presidentship of Mr. C. R. Reddi. 

The happy memory of the Nagpur Session is yet quite fresh 
in nre. One realises its necessity and importance only when one 
attends its various sectional meetings. I do earnestly desire and 
hope that the conference would do its best to give a lead to our 
Universities and other educational institutions in the matter of 
making the country politically conscious, economically self-support- 
ing and educationally enlightened. 

I wish once again all success to the conference. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) H. L. Gupta. 
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New High School, 
Amraoti (Berar) 

26 12 37 

My dear Khattnji, 

Kindly com ey my best wishes to the Conference ] am sorry 
I cannot attend it personally this year 

1 do hope under the able guidance of the Vtce Chancellor, Mr 
C R Reddi the Conference will be a huge success and its 
resolutions with the encouragement of the powers that be, will 
add solidly to the re onentation of Education in general along 
healthy and national lines 

With renewed best wishes 

Yours fraternally. 

(Sd ) N L Inamdar 


22 

/Vote — Messages of Regret expressing inability to attend the 
Conference were received from (I) Hon ble P D Raihut,' Minister 
Government of Bengal (2) Mr J C Chattopadhyaya of Jamshedpur 
(3) Mr B M Tripathi of Balrampur and (4) Thakur Lautu Singh 
Gautam of Benares 



REPORTS OF MEETINGS 


I. The First Executive Meeting 1937. 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee for 1937 was 
held at the office of the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association, Calcutta, 
at I P.M., on Sunday the 29th August, 1937, with Mr. K. P. 
Bhattacharya, the Vice-President, in the Chair. Mr. D. P. Khattry, 
Mr. B. N. Chakravarti, Mr. Ramani Mohan Roy, Mr. S. K. Roy 
and Mr. R. N. Basu attended the meeting. The following business 
was transacted : — 

I. In accordance with Article XI (4) of the Constitution the 
meeting elected the President of the Calcutta Conference. 

II. The meeting drew up a tentative outline programme of the 
Calcutta Conference for the consideration of the Council. 

III. The meeting authorised the Secretary to place, before the 
Council meeting direct, the suggestions received by him with regard 
to the topics of discussion, agendas of sectional and general meet- 
ings, the names of the Chairmen of the various meetings of the 
Conference, the draft resolutions and the names of educationists 
to be invited to read papers. 

IV. The meeting postponed consideration of the Scheme of ' 
Teachers’ Registration Council to the next meeting. 

V. Resolved that a committee consisting of (I) Sardar Shitole, 
(2) Sardar Angre, (3) Sardar Kibe, (4) Mr. M. R. Paranjpe and 
(5) Mr.- K. S Vakil be appointed (i) to explore the possibility of 
establishing a course in Civic Administration (useful for administering 
estates) as an optional subject for Intermediate and Degree examina- 
tions; and (it) to submit drafts of such courses on suitable and practical 
lines if possible. 

VI. The meeting postponed consideration of the steps to be 
taken for the formation of an Adult Education Association of India 
owing to the illness of Prof. A. N. Basu. 

VII. The meeting considered a statement by the Managing 
Editor with regard to the financial conditions of The Indian Journal 
oj Education foreshadowing a deficit of Rs. 600/- at the end of the 
year. Resolved that the members of the Council be requested to 
secure subscribers for the Journal in the vicinity of their juris- 
diction. 


13 
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VJH The Secretary reported that the Endowment Fund of the 
Association had increased by Rs 114/- and that it was deposited in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, Cawnpore 

IX The Secretary reported certain facts about the publication 
o' the Delhi Conference Report which were noted 

X The meeting noted with satisfaction that a large number of 
Indian delegates attended the World Conference at Tokio under the 
leadership of Principal Seshadn and that Mr J P Mukerj: M Sc 
L T Headmaster Government High School Cawnpore, represented 
the Federation at the World Conference at Pans 

XI The meeting authorised the Secretary to place before the 
Annual Council Meeting at Calcutta the proposal of Dr Knshnayja 
to separate the Training of Teachers and the Experiment and 
Research Sections and Committees 

XII The meeting approved of the proposals of the Secretary 
with regard to the U P Adhyapak Mandal and the Punjab Teachers 
Association 


XIII The Sectetaiy placed before ihe meeting the Account, 
of the Reception Committee of the lit h All-lndia Educational 
Conference held at Nagpur in 1935 

Reaoleed that a vote of thanlt, be accorded to the Reception 

o~,itdt:r o,Rs m w 

Eaecml h R 'htr d 5“* of the Council and the 

Executive be held at Cawnpore on Sunday the 3rd October 1937 

rcemb V ^ '' a<i ■”'*“*» ° f regret trom the following 

S K YeJ XP '” 5 ’ nE T" ma ’ > ’ 1 '' y a “' nd ">«>'■« -Prof 
T Aiya ' Maias Principal K S Vakil ot 

P'of^P >° *• Chairman, 

11 The Second Executive Meeting 1937 

*« ">’* Wd on 

er. mi at 6 30 AM. a[ Pt p nth ^ 
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High School, Cawnpore, with Principal S. K. Roy of Ranchi in the 
Chair. Messrs D. P. Khattry and D. K. Sakhwalkar of Cawnpore, 
Mr. V. Prasad of Allahabad, Prof. Mannoo Lai Misra of Agra, 
Mrs. S. Bose of Cawnpore and Principal P. D. Gnpta of Khurja 
attended the meeting. The following items weie discussed : — 

(1) The minutes of the first meeting of the Executive 

Committee held at Calcutta, were confirmed. 

(2) The Teachers’ Registration Scheme proposed by Mr. Buch, 

was discussed and thoroughly revised. 

(3) Resolved (i) that the revised scheme be published for 

circulation and criticism invited thereon; (ii) that the 
scheme with criticism be placed before the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 

(4) Resolved that a vote of thanks be accorded -to the 

Chairman, Principal S. K. Roy. 

III. The Second Council Meeting 1937. 

The second meeting of the Council for 1937 was held at Pt. 
Prithi Nath High School, Cawnpore, on Sunday the 3rd October, 
1937, at 11-30 A.M. with Pandit Ram Narain Misra of Benares in 
the Chair. Messrs D. P. Khattry, D. K. Sakhwalkar, and K. V. 
Phadke of Cawnpore, Messrs S. N. Banerjee and V. Prasad of 
Allahabad, Prof. Mannoo Lai Misra of Agra, Principal S. K. Roy 
of Ranchi, Mrs. S. Bose of Cawnpore, Principal P. D- Gupta of 
Khurja and Messrs Gokul Sahai Srivastava and Pt. Ram Krishna 
Shukla of Cawnpore attended the meeting. The following business 
was transacted : — 

I. The minutes of the first Council meeting of 1937 as printed on 
pages 17 — 21 of the Federation Council Number of the Indian 
Journal of Education, were confirmed. The meeting approved the 
steps taken by the Secretary to give effect to the resolutions passed 
therein. Principal S. K. Roy intimated that the amount of donation 
entered against his name on page 58, was on behalf of the Behar 
and Orissa Secondary Education Association. 

II. The Reports of the two meetings of the Executive Committee 
were considered and the following resolutions were passed with 
regard to the various items discussed therein : — 

(1) Resolved that the Reception Committee be requested to 
arrange for some public lectures in the evening on the 
27th and 29th December, 
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(2) Resolved (a) that the ordinary donation list be again 

susDended this 5 ear and special donations be raised at 
the Calcutta Conference to meet the expected deficit of 
Rs. 600/' in publishing the Indian Journal of Education, 
(b) that each Council member be requested to secure 
subscribers for the Journal 

(3) Resolved that the members of the Council be requested 

"to help actively in the collection of the Endowment 
Fund 


(4) Resolved that the confidential statement of the Secretary 
with regard to the publication of the Delhi Conference 
Report be noted 

W Resolved (a) that the scheme of Teachers Registration 
Council prepared by Mr Buch and revised by the 
Executive Committee be published for circulation and 
criticism invited thereon, and (b) that it be included in 
the agenda of the next meeting of the Executive 

HI The suggestions received by the Secretary and the tenlative- 
programme prepared hy the Eaccutise Committee svere considered 
and discussed and the final programme was framed to be delivered 
to the Reception Committee 


,, ' V T 5 ® ,ece,ved by rhe Secretary with regard to 

die agenda of the Sectional meetings and the selection ol the.e 
Oiairmen were considered and discussed The final agenda of each 
section was prepared and the eelection of Chairmen made 

■ Secrtarv^o' S'' 1 '" 8 '*??*'* * e reeved by the 

Calcutta^Conf ^ general Session and sectional meeting, of the 

“celo^Co Um 10 *«" .0 the 

bu.r°:„ c o— : snd d r 

authonsed to receive furrh , , , S " Mar >' »** also 

the Annual Council meetfn ' T ‘" d P,aCe M °” 

ncu meeting as supplementary drafts 

usoluL^fh? coLTr *° ,ndUt}e ln the «B»* 

annual meeting c f t h e Coundl ^ P,aCCd before lhe 

Reception Committee seT>se °* gratefulness to the 

. .ho Federaw ,0 ' ' V " d ° aa >‘°» °< «s 100/. ,o 
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VIII. The meeting suggested Bombay and Patna as venues for 
the Conference of 1938 in order of preference. 

IX. The Secretary read messages from the following members 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting : Principal P. Seshadri 
of Ajmer; Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed of Aligarh; Mr. T. M. Chakravarti 
of Jalpaiguri; Messrs IJ. C. Bhargava and M. M. Guptara of Muttra; 
Mr. Brahma Swamp of Aligarh; Mr. Ram Swarup Sharma of 
Srinagar (Garhwal); Messis Brij Lai and Diwan Chand Sharma of 
Lahore; Mr. J. C. Buch of Karachi; Mr. N. K. Bhatt of Bhavanagar; 
Messis K. S. Vakil and G. S. Krishnaiya of Kolhapur; Prof. 

A. N. Basu of Calcutta; Mr. K. L. Shrimali of Udaipur; Mr. 

B. L. Kaul of Gyanpur; Mr. N. Kuppuswami Aiyangar of Trivan- 
"drum; Prof. H. R. Bhatia of Pilani; Rai Saheb D. N. Mukherjee of 

Agra; Mr. A. R. Narain Pai of Cochin; Mr. C. A. Christie of 
Bombay. . f . 

X. The meeting unanimously adopted a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Pandit Ram Narayan Misra. 

IV. The First Council Meeting 1938. 

• The first Session of the Council of the All-India Federation of 
Educational Associations for 1938 was held at the Vidya Sagar 
College, Calcutta, on Monday the 27th December 1937, at 9 A.M. 
with Principal P. Seshadri in the chair. About 80 members from 
all parts of ‘India attended the meeting. As the work could not be 
finished at one session, a second session was held on Thursday the 
30th December 1937, at 8 A.M., in the Senate House. The following 
business was transacted : — I. The minutes of the 2nd Council 
Meeting. 1937 were confirmed. II. The Council considered, 
discussed and amended the draft resolutions and also other resolu- 
tions which could not be included in the draft. Resolutions were 
then selected for being placed before the General Session and the 
Sectional Conferences. 

IH. The Secretary’s Report for 1937 was read and adopted, 
in this connection the meeting recorded a vote of thanks to the 
Secretary, Mr. D. P. Khattry, for the work done by him during the 
year. 

IV. The Financial Statement for 1937 was adopted. 

V. . The Draft Budget for 1938 was approved. 

F. 3 
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VI The ptoBMcd an.CTdmer.ls to the con.titut.on having been 
withdrawn the Const.tutron a. revised »t Cwalror .n '»7 was nemo 
adopted 


VII The following resolutions were referred to the Executive _ 
Committee for opinion * 

(i) That tm All India PoWicatmn Fund* be started under the 
control of the Federation for getting books on Histoty 
and Sciences written and published in different 
vernaculars of India (Hyderabad Teachers Asaocia 


tion ) 


(ij) That a Reader be published by the All India Federation 
with the aim of promoting peace human brotherhood • 
and international goodwill Such a Reader should 
give brief biographies of men who have won victories 
of peace universal aspects of culture and a brief 
history of human effort towards settlement of disputes, 
between nations by avoiding war Such a book may 
be used in schools all over India and be a source of 
income to All-India Federation (Principal S K Roy ) 

VHI The following resolution was referred to the Editorial 
Board of the Indian Journal of Education ~~ 


That the Indian Journal of Education devote a considerable 
amount of space to » Readers Digest, of important 
educational articles or publications obtained from as 
wide a source as possible (Principal S K Roy ) 

IX Rv-soWd that the Council accepts the invitation of the 
Bombay Secondary Teachers Association to hold the next AH India , 
Educational Conference at Bombay during the Chnstmas week of 
1936 and appoints the following sub committee to take steps to form 
'hie ’Aecep'non ‘Committee \Y) ’Principal Vi V Hampton Secondary 
Training College Bombay (2j Miss kapila Khandwala, 22 B 
Wellmgdon Colony. Santa Cruz (Bombay) (3) Mr C A Christie 
Robert Money School Bombay 7 (4) Mr A L Majumdar Dubasb 
Building Vithsdbhai Patel Read Bombay (5) Mr S U Sbukla 
Fellowship School Gov. alia Tank Road, Bombay 

X The Council considered a statement of the Secretary with 
regard to the fndmn Journal of Education and the resolution passed 
by the last Council Meeting in this connection * 
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Resolved ( a ) that special donations be raised to meet the 
deficit of the Journal and (fi) that all the .Council 
members be requested to help in the enrolment of 
subscriber to the Journal. 

XI. The meeting re-elected Mr. D. P. Khattry as the Managing 
Editor and Publisher of the Indian Journal o j Education and 
appointed an Editorial Board and a Board of Management to assist 
him. 

XII. The meeting settled the. number and the titles of Sectional 

* _ 

Conferences for 1938, elected the Committees of the following 
Sections and appointed their secretaries : — 

(1) Childhood and Home Education; (2) Primary and Rural 
Education; (3) Secondary Education; (4) University 
Education; (5) Vocational Education; (6) Adult 

Education; '(7) Moral and Religious Education; 
(8) Health and Physical Education; (9) Training of 
Teachers, Educational 'Experiment and Research; 
(10) Examinations; (11) Internationalism and Peace. 

XIII. The office-bearers and the members of the Executive 
Committee for 1938 were duly elected. 

XIV. The Council unanimously adopted a vote of thanks to 
. the Chairman, Principal P. Seshadri. 



THE SECRETARY S REPORT FOR 1937 


Foreword. 

It is not the purpose of Federated Education to standardise 
educational methods and procedure in the different provinces and 
States of India hut to offer intelligent cooperation and helpfulness 
which will advance the cause in every province or state basing its 
advancement upon its own traditioAs, local organisations and general 
tendencies 


The first All India Teachers Conference was convened at 
Cawnpore in December 1925 and out of this Conference the AH India 
Federation of Teachers Associations wa9 born The Cawnpore 
Conference was attended by about 300 persons representing a 
number of provinces, and indicated that there was a definite need for 


educational cooperation on thp part of several provinces and states 
It was followed by Conferences -it Patna Calcutta Bombay and 
Madras successively and reached its climax in the successful handling 
of the AH Asia Educational Conference at Benares in 1930 This 
brought together educationists from most of the countries of Asia 
and the attendance reached several thousands The sessions were 
held in the grounds of the memorable Central Hindu College m a 
spacious pandal especially erected for the purpose and the efficiency * 
w,th which our Committees func.om-d under the supervision of 
Principal Seshadn and Pandit Ran, Nara.n M.sra ,s attested by the 
record of the meeting, the attendance the proceedings and the 
spin of coordination and cooperation displayed therein Our 
organ, sahon has since then been gradually perfected at Bangalore 
Lahore and Karachi whe-e we gav e a new oriental, on to our policy 
aLZT u T UC MUnSia Federation of Educat.onal 
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and suitability for the various topics under discussion. The 
programmes are made up very largely through the suggestions of 
persons interested in our work and we can only incorporate subjects 
in which a number of persons are interested and in which such 
interest is expressed. But as the work of the Federation advances 
and as acquaintance is extended, the task becomes simplified. It is 
better to evolve our constitution and procedure by establishing healthy 
traditions and conventions than by advocating drastic changes or 
pursuing utopias and thus losing touch with the average educational 
worker through whose hands the mass of our population has to pass. 
The All-India Federation of Educational Associations is full of 
potentialities for the future and by organising an annual conference 
it provides opportunities of contact for all types and grades of edu- 
cationists and enables them to pool their experiences and resources 
into one broad stream of educational propaganda. 

Calcutta and the Federation. 

Through all these years of growth and evolution Bengal and 
Calcutta have been the chief bulwarks of Federation work. The All- 
Bengal Teachers’ Association sent its delegates to the first All-India 
Teachers’ Conference who took an active part in founding the 
Federation. It was the first association to be admitted to a full 
membership and ever since 1925 it has stood with the Federation 
through thick and thin. It is the only financially prosperous teachers’ 
organisation in the whole country and its workers are imbued with 
ideals of enlightened professional solidarity definitely aiming to 
promote the welfare of India. It was with the help of this Associa- 
tion and members of teachers of the University and its colleges drat 
we held the 3rd All-India Teachers’ Conference at Calcutta, in 
1927, under the distinguished presidentship of Sir C. V. Raman. 
Since then much water has flowed down the Hoogli and the 
Federation has been greatly strengthened with the help of The All- 
Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association, the Calcutta 
Corporation and the University of Calcutta. The All-Bengal College 
and University Teachers’ Association is the only association of its 
kind in the whole of India. Its membership includes a number of 
the front-rank scholars of the country and its standard of professional 
efficiency is to be imitated. The Calcutta Corporation sent its Chief 
Educational Officer, Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, to the 9th All- 
India Educational Conference at Karachi in 1933, and there has been 
no conference since then at which Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, the 
representative of the Corporation, has not played a significant part 
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in our deliberations And when Mr ChaUopadhyaya is unable to 
represent tbe Corporation the Mayor himself has stepped m as the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and has demonstrated to the 
world that the premier Corporation of India yields to none in jts 
deep And abiding interest for the educational amelioration of the 
motherland The Corporation has also broken new ground by 
arranging for a public Reception to the delegates of the Conference 
thereby proclaiming that the Indian citizen has not yet lost sight of 
the ancient ideal of respecting and feeding the gurus, the teaching 
fraternity The University of Calcutta has not been behind hand in 
associating itsrlf with the Federation It sent its delegates for 
the first tipie to our Conference at Benares m 1930 and again it sent 
its Vice Chancellor our respected friend S>ama Prasad Mukherjee 
as its representative to preside over the deliberations of the 11th 
Conference at Nagpur The University has also given a substan 
Ual grant to the Reception Committee of the 1 3th Conference whose 


inauguration may justifiably be termed as the opening of the flood . 
gates of a great educational endeavour We are meeting at Calcutta 
exactly after a decade and the occasion is unique because for the 
rst time in t e history of our Conference the premier university of 
and the premier corporation of the country have joined hands 
wth teachers association, of Bengal to welcome the Conference 
and to assist tt to a successful conclusion 


Our Resolutions 
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propose to incorporate a summary of the responses received in a 
separate note to be published as an appendix of this Report. 
Meetings of the Council and the Executive. 

The Executive Committee held two meetings one at Calcutta 
and the other at Cawnpore. At its first meeting "it elected 
the President of the Conference and drew up its detailed tentative 
programme. At its second meeting it revised the scheme of 
Teachers’ Registration Council prepared by Mr. Buch of Karachi. 
This scheme will be soon published for criticism. 

An additional meeting of the Council was held at Cawnpore 
during Dasehra holidays. This meeting framed the final programme 
of the Conference and drafted resolutions. It has also made re- 
commendations with regard to the Indian Journal oj Education. 

Membership. 

During 1936 there were 18 Affiliated Member Associations, 6 
Associate Member Organisations, and 44 Individual Members. 
During the year under report the Punjab Teachers’ Association and 
the Punjab Non-Government Schools’ Federation had to cease to be 
members owing to financial reasons. But the Bombay Presidency 
Secondary Teachers’ Federation is an acquisition and is to be wel- 
comed. The names of three individual members had to be removed 
owing to non-payment of dues but 33 more individual members have 
joined the Federation and the credit for their enrolment goes to 
Principal P. Seshadri, Miss Kapila Khandwala and Mr. A. P. Khattry. 
The new enrolment includes distinguished educationists like Mr. A. E. 
Foote, Prof. H. P. Maiti, Mr. K. K. Nanavati, Mr. Kutti Krishna 
Menon, Miss Qamar Jahan Jafar Ali, Rao Bahadur B. V. Samarth, 
Mr. J. M. Kumarappa, Mr. E. L. King, Prof. N. K. Sidhant, Rao 
Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar and Dewan Bahadur A. V. Govinda 
Menon. We have now on our rolls 17 Affiliated Member Associa- 
tions, 6 Associate Member Associations and 74 Individual Members. 

Among the Provinces we have now no constituent association in 
the Punjab, the N.-W. Frontier, Assam, Delhi, Ajmer and Coorg. 
We are glad to note the establishment of a teachers’ association in 
British Baluchistan which has decided to join the Federation during 
1938. Among the States, Hyderabad-Deccan, Mysore, Cochin, 
Gwalior, Bhavnagar and Kolhapur have flourishing teachers’ associa- 
tions of their own. Recently a teachers' association has been 
started at Bhopal and will be soon affiliated to the Federation. The 
educationists of Travancore, Kashmir, Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
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Baroda Indore Alwar Kotah, jhalavar Aundh Idar, Dcwas Senior 
Dewas Junior Tonk and Tripura are requested to start educational 
associations and to establish more intimate contact with the All 
India Federation 

Constituent Associations 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh there are thtee 
associations affiliated to the Federation (I) The U P Secondary 
Education Association consists of teachers of non Government 
educational institutions It has on its rolls about 200 institutions as 
branches and its total membership exceeds 2500 It has a permanent 
fund of Rs 3650 and an annual income of Rs 2000 It has a Benefit 
Society and Credit Society under its control and publishes a Teachers' 
Diary which is a profitable venture Recently it has embarked on the 
hazardous enterprise of supplying its Journal free to the Branches 
ft had a very successful annual Conference at Moradabad last October 
under the presidentship of Acharya Narendra Deva when it passed 
a number of u-eful resolutions (2) The U P N G E O Associa 
t.on is an association of non gazetted educational officers and teachers 
and has formulated a scheme to establish a cooperative society for 

its members A Deputation of the Associat.on wa.ted on the D P 1 

in rebruary last and placed before Him the resolut.ons passed during 
the last two >ears the replies of the D P J are favourable and 
encouraging The Association awarded thi, year four scholarships 
o he sons of its deceased members Special effort, are being made 
o collect funds for starting Central hbrary to contain latest 
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The Association held its annual Conference in November under the 
presidentship of Principal Bhateja and discussed, among other things, 
provincialisation of Government High Schools, reorganisation of the 
system of grant-in-aid, Revision of the Agreement Form, Reform 
of examinations and defence and arbitration boards for the protection 
of teachers. 

There are two associations in Bengal affiliated to the 
Federation: (I) The All-Bengal Teachers’ Association held its 
annual conference and Exhibition during Easter holidays at 
Jalpaiguri under the presidentship of Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, which was a very successful 
function. It took up 30 cases of teachers either wrongfully dismissed 
or discharged, and succeeded in getting relief in ten cases. Some 
of the cases evoked considerable public interest. It lodged an 
emphatic protest against the Government Circular arranging for the 
payment of grant-in-aid, in two six-monthly instalments and has got 
it annulled. It organised a successful public meeting in comme- 
moration of the death anniversary of Rai Saheb Ishan Chandra Ghosh, 
one of its founders', and also a Deputation which waited on the 
Chief Minister thrice to discuss the problems of the proposed 
Secondary Education Board. The Secretary sought interviews with 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar and discussed with them 
weighty problems affecting teachers’ interests. The approximate 
income from its publication amounts to about Rs. 5000/- while 
42 widows, 2 orphans and 6 teachers received aid from the Teachers' 
Benefit Fund. At a conference of Teachers called by the Chief 
Minister to discuss the situation arising out of students taking 
part in politics, the Secretary appealed to the authorities to handle 
the situation with tact and moderation. There are 24 district 
teachers’ associations and several sub-divisional associations, all 
autonomous bodies affiliated to the Association. There are 818 
High Schools and 1 12 Middle Schools connected with it and District 
Teachers’ Cooperative Relief Societies with a total capital of 4 lacs. 
The Association organises a Physical Training Camp each year for 
physical training of teachers which is recognised by the Education 
Department. It also holds District Inter-Test Examinations. 
(2) The All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association 
has applied itself this year to the creation of a Benefit Fund for its 
members, which is nearing fruition; to the reopening of the question 
of deprovincialisation of Government Colleges unsuccessfully; and 
to the problems of secondary education. 

F. 4 
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The Punjab Non Government Schools Federation held a 
Conference Jn Apnl last after a breai. of two y ears under the 
Presidentship of Mr A Yusuf Ah The Federation has been giving 
senous attention to the question of Reorganisation of Educational 
System and of Grant in Aid system The Association with the 
Federation has also protested against the undue interference of 
Inspectors in the internal administration of Primary and Middle 
Schools 

The All Gwalior State Teachers Association the Seindia Schools 
Teachers Association the Goi eminent Teachers* Union for Berar, 
and the A!! India Feudatories Educational Association have been 
functioning as usual and there is nothing special to report about 
them 


The Hyderabad Deccan Teachers Association has thirteen 
blanches and over E00 members ]t s Central Execute drew up a 
programme for the monthly meetings of branch Associations and 
appointed Sub Committees to prepare a report on school hygiene 
and to frame rules for starting School museums The reports of 
both these Committees are *ery interesting reading At its monthly 
meeting the Association discussed diseases common to school 
P school furniture and eqmpmcn, personal h>g , ene „„, a! 
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whole of Primary Education into its hands, to introduce the double 
shift system in schools and to reduce the number of papers in English 
to two. The Federation has an annual income of Rs. 475-0-0 and an 
annual expenditure of Rs. 1 12 only and is the cheapest teachers’ 
organisation in existence in the country. It held its 7th Annual 
Conference at Amraoti under the Presidentship of Hon’ble the 
Minister of Education which was a great success and which adopted 
important resolutions for the Reorganisation of Education. 

The province of Sind has three constituent associations of the 
Federation: (!) & (2) The Sind Secondary Teachers' Association and 
the Association of Heads of Recognised High Schools, Karachi, have 
been busy concentrating on the problems of reorganisation in their 
Province. (3) The Primary Aided Schools Association of Karachi 
has requested the Municipal Corporation to appoint a Medical 
Inspector of Primary School children. It held a girls’ sports tourna- 
ment in April last in which pupils from 7 primary schools took part. 
A boys’ sports tournament was also held. The Association has 
requisitioned a representative from the Moga School to give a 
lecture on teaching illiterate adults to read by the moga system. It 
is making arrangements for its Annual Conference to be held in 
January, 1938 in connection with which an exhibition of hand- work 
and a variety entertainment have also been planned. 

The Bombay Secondary Teachers’ Association is now a 
registered body and has appointed local secretaries for every school. 
During the year under report it organised three lectures, three debates 
and a symposium on home-work. The members of Association 
were treated to a free Cinema show through the courtesy of Shalini 
Cinetone and Peerless Pictures, Bombay, where Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
addressed them on ” Film in National Life.” During the 
Presidency Conference the members were shown free another 
picture, through the courtesy of Bhavanani Productions. The Associa- 
tion is preparing a scheme of teachers’ register and of Provident 
fund Its Journal is a creditable achievement. The total income 
during the year was Rs. 2494-0-0 while the expenditure was 
Rs. 1847-0-0 only. The association is to be congratulated on its 
sound finances. 

I am glad to report the formation of the Bombay Presidency 
Teachers’ Federation which has been affiliated to the All-India 
Federation of Educational Associations. The President is Mr. 
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Hampton and the General Secretary is Mr C A Christie Vxt 
Federation and the Association have invited the next AH-lndia 
Educational Conference to Bombay 

The Mantesson Society, Bhavnasar lias been doing sterling norfc 
and deserves imitation 

There are two Associations in Cochin State connected with the 
Federation (l) The Cochin Teachers* Association held its joint 
assembly under the Presidentship of Dr C J Varkey which was 
opened by Hon ble Dr P Subbarayan The Mathai Memorial 
lecture was also delivered The DPI convened a meeting of 
Representatives of the various associations to discuss the means of 
attainment of better professional solidarity and efficiency The 
association has been given representation cm the Text Book 
Committee and will soon start a Cooperative Mutual Benefit Fund 
(2) The Cochin Women Teachers Association has on its rolls 606 
teachers divided into 8 groups The All Cochin Girts Inter-Schools 
sports and tournaments were conducted under the auspices of the 
Association with the aid of a Government grant All the groups 
have had their annual conferences whose general features were 
model lessons papers and discussions The Association has been 
granted representation on the Text Book Committee 


The Kolhapur Secondary Teachers Association arranged a 
number of lectures and talks under its auspices The Executive of 
the Association did valuable work m selecting text books for use 
in Secondary Schools The Headmasters of local private High 
Schools frequently met together to make representation to the local 
authorities about problems of local interest 


The Mysore State Education League has 350 members on its 
rolls and held a successful annual conference in November last under 
the Presidentship of Rector L Zrlbacus The Conference passed 
resolutions for opening a section for Primary Educat'on for planning 
Refresher Courses for Middle School Teachers, lor introducing 
morning sessions of schools and appointed three Committees to 
stu y t e vocabulary d S S L C m Mathematics Science and 
eography The Education Department gives encouragement to 
t e League and considers its resolutions sympathetically The 
league has formulated specific proposals for the teaching of Engbsh 
ammat m igh Schools has prepared a memorandum on the pay 
snd prospects ol teacher, and has investigated the causes fo, 
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failure at the Middle School Examination in English. The League 
also inaugurated an adult education week in a village near Mysore, 
where lectures were delivered and Bhajan and Kirtan were 
demonstrated. 

The South India Teachers’ Union has formed New District 
Guilds in West Godavari, Mangalore and Cuddapah._ The Seventh 
South Indian Education Week was held in October last and did 
valuable work in bringing the activities of school to the notice of the 
public, and in stimulating teachers to vigorous efforts -towards 
enabling the schools to fulfil their purpose. The Central theme was 
Education and Changing India.’ An Educational Exhibition, 
demonstration of physical activities and Oratorical and Elocution 
Contests were organised at different centres and attracted a large 
number of elementary schools also. It was instrumental in forming 
an influential Reception Committee to arrange for the lectures and 
discussions by the International delegation of the New Education 
Fellowship. Mr. Hankin also showed his interesting exhibits. The 
28th Annual Conference of the Union was held at Tanjore in May 
last with Sectional Conferences, refresher courses and an educational 
exhibition. The South Indian Teacher, the official organ of the 
Union, is well received -by teachers and has been playing an 
important part in extending the influence of the Union. The Balar 
Kalvi, the Tamil monthly of the Union, is mainly intended for the 
spread of -elementary education and is also well received by teachers. 
The Protection Fund of the Union is also flourishing. We congratu- 
late the Union on the support that it has been giving to the All-India 
Federation and its Journal. It was a happy thought to celebrate the 
World Goodwill day on the occasion of the celebration of J:he 
Education Week. - Among its branches the activities of the Salem 
District Teachers’ Guild deserve special mention. 

The Committees of Sections. 

The Committees of Sections and their Secretaries have' done 
their best to further the objects of their Committees and have been 
considerably helped in their work by the local Secretaries at Calcutta. 
We cannot be too grateful to our committees and secretaries for the 
honorary work done by them at considerable sacrifice. In this 
connection the work of the Secretary of the Rural and Primary 
Education Section-^— Sardar A. T. Mukerjee — who has issued two 
hundred letters and circulars, and has himself borne expenditure of 
printing and postage deserves special mention. I am grateful to 
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Prof CRD Naidu for the work done by him as the Secretary of 
the Physical Education and Health Section 


Individuals 

The ^Individual and Council members have not been slow m 
furthering the objects of the Federation The chief among them is 
Principal P Seshadn who has made it the business of his life to 
took after this great movement of educational amelioration and to 
develop it on healthy lines The Secretariat at the Headquarters 
are indebted to him for the invaluable help that he has given them 
and the time and money which he has spent ungrudgingly to make 
their path smooth and eas> His suggestions have always proved 
of immense value while his influence has been cast towards improving 
the work of the Federation He was the President of the Indian 
Delegation that visited Japan at the time of the World Conference 
in August last and he has been praised and appreciated not only by 
his colleagues in the delegation but by responsible officials of the 
World Education Conference We are deeply grateful to him for 
his continued and ever growing interest in Federation work and pray 
that he be long spared to foster and cbensh the ideals of this 
organisation *n the formulation of which his has been the lions 
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Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Sngh, the President of the 10th 
Conference, visited Japan as one of our delegates and is always 
interested in our affairs. 

Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerji, the President of the llth 
Conference, has already been mentioned for his activities. 

Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, the President of the last Conference, 
gave us the handsome donation of Rs. 100/- to meet the deficit of 
the Journal. 

Pt. Ram Narain Misra, who has this session retired from the 
Headmastership of the Central Hindu School, Benares, is always 
helping the Secretariat with suggestions and active work. He 
piesided over the Council meeting at Cawnpore and has been 
chiefly instrumental in securing donations to meet the deficit of 
the Journal. 

Sardar Kibe of Indore has the good of the Federation at heart, 
makes useful suggestions for the extension of our work and has not 
only himself given a donation of Rs. 100/- but has also helped us 
in realising donations from others. 

Both the Sirdars — Angre and Shitole — of Gwalior have each given 
a donation of Rs. 100/- and deserve our warmest gratitude. We 
are sorry to learn of the accident to Sirdar Shitole and hope he will 
soon be his usual self again. 

Principal K. S. Vakil of Kolhapur and Principal F. G. Pearce 
of Gwalior have done splendid work to spread the ideals of the 
Federation and we cannot be too thankful to them for their abiding 
interest. We are grateful to Mr. Vakil for his donation of Rs. 25. 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan has been connected with us for a 
number of years and has done considerable spade-work in connection 
with the starting of the Travancore University. He is now the 
Pro-Vice-ChanceUor of this University which is sure to prove of 
considerable utility in future. The Federation is proud of Mr. 
Chandrasekharan’ s association with its work and hopes he will win 
greater laurels in the future years to come. 

Mr. Abdus Salam Siddiqi, the Assistant Director of Education, 
Bhopal, is mainly responsible for the establishment of the Bhopal 
Teachers’ Association and he deserves well of the Federation. 

Mr. Gijubhai Badheka, the Secretary of the Home and Childhood 
Education Section, has started about 22 organisations for the welfare 
and education of children in the various parts of the Cutch, Gujrat 
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and Bombay Presidency He has held three All India Children s 
Conlerences and 19 >v»t novr maLng arrangements for a dth All- 
India Children s Gathering at Bombay He is responsible for the 
celebration of Children s Days He has arranged a series of lectures 
through teachers in Cutch and Cujrat for the education of teachers 
and parents He has retired from active service from Shn 
Dakshinamurty Bhavan where he was working as a life member 
A purse of Rs 10,000/ was subscribed and presented to him on the 
21st November 1937 by Darbar Gopal Das Bhat the President of 
the Reception Committee of the Hanpura Congress We wish him 
rest from his labours but continued activity in the cause of Children s 
welfare 

Sardar A T Mukherjee delivered lectures on primary education 
at different places He addressed the Nabadwip Primary Teachers’ 
Conference and convened the Nadia District Teachers Conference 
He also addressed the All Bengal Prunaiy Teachers Conference and 
was invited by the District Magistrate of Nadia to lecture on Primary 
Education in the sub divisions of the district Sardar A T Mukherjee 
has been connected with the Federation for a long time and his 
interest increases with the passage of years 

Professor Amaranatha Jha of Allahabad University did not only 
himself give a donation of Rs 50/ b also helped the Secretary in 
securing donations 

Dr G S Knshnaryya the Secretary of the Teacher Training 
Educational Research and Experiment Section was invited to 
preside over the Carnatic Education Week in October He 
delivered an address on Educrtion for National Unity ’ at the 
Bombay Presidency Teachers Annual Conference held at Sholapur 
The Madras Umversitj has invited him to serve on a committee to 
plan a second year course for Teachers studjing for B Ed and 
M Ed He has also addressed a Conference of all the Christian 
High Schools of the Bombay Presidency He is a frequent contra 
dufor fo ed'ucationaf /ou-nafs and is now investigating the question 
of Educational Research in India 

Prof CRD Naidu the Secretary of the Physical Education 
np "o Secllon 1138 visited many educational institutions m 
U P Punjab and C P and has emphasised the need of raising the 
average health of boys and girls He has also been giving a senes of 
demonstrations and lectures to parents and guardians He is 
preparing a scheme of physical culture for the physical growth as 
well as for resistance to and prevention of diseases 
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Prof. H. P. Maiti of the Calcutta University has been trying 
to do measurement work in Education in which he has spent a good 
deal of his energy and money as well. He feels strongly the exis- 
tence of inaccurate return of age in schools and wishes that the 
entry of the wrong age in the school register be considered a crime 
foi punishment. He gave two lectures under the auspices of the 
Social Hygiene and Child Guidance S oc j e ty ( ’ Calcutta, and four 
lectures- under -the ‘Parents’ League' Udaipur. He also presided 
at a Teachers’ Conference at Udaipur. He has constructed two 
sets of mental group tests in Bengali, one suitable for the junior 
ages and the other for the Senior after three months’ preliminary 
experiment, and has been trying to standardise them. He is the 
vSbcretery'.o/ rife ihaVan Association For tf'fental’ Hygiene, Calcutta 
Branch, and has advised on many casts problem children in 
addition to conducting psycho-analysis. He is organising the N. E. F. 
group at Calcutta and is in charge of answering parents’ questions 
over the children-behaviour-trouble in tht Balhit of Udaipur. 

Mr.' N. Kuppuswami Iyengar of Training College, Trivandrum, 
has been trying by means of lectures, articles and talks to popularise 
the idea that useful manual work should form an integral part of 
the education of every pupil from the first class to the University. 

Prof. L. R. Shukla of Benares Training College has been busy 
trying to bring to perfection simplex group tests to suit Indian 
conditions. He has helped in collecting statistics with regard to 
translations of Terman’s Tests. He is a frequent contributor to 
Hindi Magazines on educational psychology. 

Principal A. V. Kutti Krishna Men D n of Zamorin’s College,, 
was 'a member of our delegation to Jcpan. He is very much 
interested in the work of the Federation and has sent a number of 
suggestions for our consideration. 

Professor Hansraj Bhatia of Birla College, Pilani, has delivered 
lectures on Child Education including two broad-cast talks from Delhi 
Station. He addressed a refresher course t>f Primary School teachers 
and has brought out a book on educational psychology in Hindi. 
He is a frequent contributor to the leading journals and magazines 
of the country and has been addressing grq U ps of teachers in various 
places in the Punjab and Rajputana. Ho has started a publishing 
house at Lahore, ‘ The New Era Publishers^ entirely financed by him, 
and will publish standard books on Education and allied subjects 

F. 5 
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m English and Hindi He proposes to start a technical journal for 
teachers m Hindi 

Mr Shnmali of Udaipur has been trying to develop cooperation 
between the parents and teachers under-the auspices of the Parents 
League Udaipur of which he is the Secretary The League also 
publishes a monthly educational journal named ‘ Balhit ’ in Hindi 
under the editorship of Mr Shnmali and such literature m Hindi 
and English which helps the parents in understanding the inner 
nature of their children The V»d>a Bhawan of Udaipur of which 
Mr Shnmali is thfe Head Master has given him facilities to conduct 
mental tests and has al«o permitted him to take up cases -for psy cho- 
anal} tical treatment which he has been doing 

Miss Kapila, Khandwala of Bombay is on acquisition to the 
Federation She has not only acted as the Secretary of the Indian 
Delegation to Japan but has helped the Secretariat the most in 
enrolling individual members and subscnbers to the Journal She 
read a paper at the World Conference at Tokyo and delivered 
speeches in China where she was acclaimed as a friend of freedom 

Mrs Lila M Khandwala and Miss Ldavati Doctor have started 
the Balmanthr Montesson Institution for children at Santa Cruz where 
in the course of three years they have attracted about 50 children 
They had been to Japan as delegates of the Federation ard took 
part m discussions on Education and allied subjects 

Pt Shyam Sunder Misra has established a High School at 
Bhagalpur without any mon-tary help from any one else He is 
devoting his time and energy to this institution and it is his 
ambition Id make it the most modem High School in .the country 
He was the Secretary of the Reception Committee of the 5th Behar 
and Onssa Teachers Conference and is now the Secretary of the 
Behar and Onssa Secondary School Teachers Association 

E. P KnsVma Menon of Mannar has organised an All 
Travancore Pnvate School Teachers Union and hopes to get it 
affiliated to the Federation 

Prof Dewan Chand Sharma of Lahore gav e a handsome donation 
of Rs 1 00 for the Journal and has been wnting and speal ing about 
the problems of education throughout the year It is a pity that in 
the Punjab the teachers have not yet understood the need for 
organisation 
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Mr. K. S.' Dikshit of Satara. has been helping the Raiyat- 
Shikshan Sanstha of the district whose objects are to spread Primary 
and Secondary education, to create suitable teachers, to train 
village workers, to open free libraries and to popularise the ideal 
of earning before learning. Tire institution has a hostel of 200 
inmates, 40 per cent of whom are untouchables. The branches of 
this hostel are now found at Poona, Bombay and Baroda. The 
Sanstha has also started a rural training school which is managed 
by Mr. Dikshit. It has been recognised by the Education Depart- 
ment and is training twenty-five teachers this year. It has a primary 
practising school attached to it and a free Reading-room. Mr. Dikshit 
is engaged in carrying on a unique experiment which will surely be 
watched with interest and sympathy. 

Mr. R. N. Basu of Adra, attended our Executive meeting and 
is keenly interested in our work. He has been helping the 
Provincial Association of Behar and Orissa a good deal. He has 
audited - its accounts, prepared . budget estimates, drawn, up a 
scheme for propaganda and has been of considerable help to its 
inter-school-test Examination-Board . - 

Mr. Tarani Mohan Chakravarti of Jalpaiguri has helped the 
Secretariat by making collections for the Endowment Fund by 
securing subscribers for the ’Journal, by persuading individuals to 
become members and by making the activities of the Federation 
known in the Rajshahi division. 

The life of Mr. Harbhai Trivedi of Kathiawar is one long 
propaganda for New Education. He has visited the principal cities 
of Gujerat and Kathiawar, delivered lectures on New Education, held 
group discussions in Cutch and presided over the second conference 
of Chhatralayas.in Cutch. He* was a member of the Indian Delega- 
tion to the World Conference and took prominent part in Secondary 
Education Section. He has established many contacts with educa- 
tionists in Hong Kong, Singapore and Ceylon and is the President 
of the Cutch Branch of the New Education Fellowship. He is now 
busy writing a book on “ Japanese Education ” in Gujerati. 

Mr. A. R. Narain Pai of Cochin was the convener of the Health 
and Physical Education Section of Cochin Teachers’ Conference at 
Trichur. He helped in holding a two days’ conference of teachers 
of his group when model lessons were given and papers were read. 
Under his guidance the Gosri Scout Club, the free public room and 
Library and the Gymnasium have flourished. He is their 
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founder president and spends money o'er them He has organised 
an athletic association and a Gosn Scout Printing Service which are 
doing useful work The Gosn Scout Journal has been published 
usefully for over 15 years 

We are grateful to Mr K P Chattopadhyaya for not only 
helping us with advice but for giving a donation of Rs 25 

Mr Manmdra Mukerjt of fern is helping the Secretariat by 
persuading individuals to enrol as members of the Federation 

Prof A V Matkur the Secretary of the Secondary Education 
Section has contributed articles on educational subjects to journals 
and has published Part II of hs booh on Psychology and Principles 
of Education He attended the Bombay Presidency Educational 
Conference and gave a talk on The Wardha Attitude Towards 
Education 

The Indian loumal oi Education 

I am glad to report that we were able to meet the deficit of 
1937 with the help of donors whose list is appended herewith The 
Journal has met the approval of the educationists and educational 
associations of India and abroad Complimentary letters of 
encouragement and appreciation have been received from Edu- 
cational Associations of U S A , Great Britain France, Geneva and 
Germany and exchanges have been offered unsolicited This year s 
deficit is less than last year s and I appeal to the members of the 
Council to help me m tiding over it 

The Gwalior Conference Report 

I regret very much that it has not been possible for -the Reception 
Committee of Gwalior Conference to bring out the report 

The Secretary’s Office 

Dunng the year under Report the Secretary had to issue about 
6000 letters and circulars and had to publish a Federation Council 
Number of the Indian Journal of Education in place of the old 
bulletin The Federation clerk is overworked and deserves 
increment It is high time also that we had our own typewriter 
and Duplicator At present we axe working with borrowed machines 
free of charge It is for the Council to improve the financial status 
of the Secretariat 
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Conclusion. 

In conclusion I have to express my grateful appreciation of the 
Secretariat of the Reception Committee at Calcutta who have given 
me cooperation and goodwill, specially Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, 
Prof. A. N, Basu, Prof. R. M. Roy, Mr. Manoranjan Sen Gupta and 
Mr B. N. Chakravarti whose assistance and spirit of accommodation 
have made indelible impression on our minds. I have also to place 
on record my appreciation of the work done by Prof. D. K. 
Sakhwalkar, the auditor, for his patient and laborious work in 
checking the accounts and my brother, Mr. A. P. Khattry, in helping 
me to prepare the accounts and to discharge my duties as the 
Manager of the Journal. 



RESPONSE TO RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions passed at the Twelfth All India Educational 
Conference 1937 Gwalior were communicated to the authorities 
concerned and their replies are embodied in the following notes 
The resolutions about promoting the establishment of an All 
India Institute of Education and Psychological Research and about 
the representation of the All India Federation of Educational 
Associations on the Central Advisory Board of Education have not 
evoked any response from the powers that be 

The Deputy Secretary to the Education Department of the 
Government of United Provinces informs us that the whole scheme 
of education is under consideration He commends to our notice 
the D P 1 s annual and quinquennial reports which would be 
published shortly The Secretary Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education UP is unable to place our resolution before 
his Board owing to its peculiar regulations 

The Secretary to the Education Department of the Government 
of Bengal has requested the D P I to send us the 9th Quinquennial 
Review on the Progress of Education m Bengal which will be 
published shortly 

The Hon ble Minister of Education of Bombay Presidency 
informs us that his Government is engaged in the task of reorganising 
education m all its many aspects but he finds it impossible at this 
stage to express any opinion either about the work done by his 
government or about its attitude towards the question in general 
The Registrar of the University of Bombay and the Secretary 
S S L C Board Madras have only acknowledged receipt of 
resolutions Prof H R Divekar of Gwalior has been informed 
by the Government of the State that our resolutions are .under 
consideration and that no specific acUon has been taken on any of 
them but as the attitude of the Government seems favourable he 
expects action in the near future The Headmaster of Lovett High 
School Gyanpur reports that the Director of Education Benares 
State has moved adoption of some of our resolutions which «are 
receiving attention 

1 am grateful to the Syndicate and the School Board of the 
University of the Punjab the Executive and Academic Councils of 
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the University of Lucknow, the Executive and Academic Councils 
of Nagpur University, and the authorities of Mysore University for 
their valuable opinions on the resolutions sent to them. My thanks 
are also due to the Prime Minister of Raj Alwar, the Vidyadhikari 
of Baioda, the Chief Inspectress of Kashmere and the Education 
Department of Kolhapur for the detailed opinions of their respective 
Government with regard to our resolutions. I have deeply appreciated 
the help received in this connection from the Secretaries of All- 
Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association, All-Bengal 
Teachers’ Association, U. P. Secondary Education Association, 
Bombay Secondary Teachers' Association, Federation of Recognised 
Educational Institutions, C. P. & Berar and the Association of Heads 
of Recognised High Schools, Karachi. 

The resolution with regard to the promotion of exchange of 
educational workers and administrators is considered desirable 
everywhere but owing to difficulties involved it has not been possible 
to give a practical shape to it in any part of the country. 

The resolution in respect of safeguarding interests of workers 
in educational institutions has been discussed in every piovince. 
The U. P. Secondary Education Association has been able to secure 
agreement forms for heads and assistants of privately managed 
institutions and also an Arbitration Board to settle cases 
of teachers. But both of these require improvement Provident Fund 
is compulsory for all permanent secondary teachers in this province. 
The Prime Minister of Bombay has made the announcement that he 
would definitely institute a Provident Fund for secondary teachers 
and also that he would, in every possible way, improve the condition 
and status of teachers in Bombay Presidency. In Sind no determined 
efforts have yet been made in this direction. The Baroda State 
has made definite pension rules and regulations in pursuance of the 
policy underlying this resolution. The rules in the Mysore State are 
liberal and meet the situation. In Alwar State new gradation rules- 
have been lately framed and seniority lists of teachers prepared. 
Recently there has been a considerable improvement in the pay, 
prospects and status of teachers there. The posts of all the teachers 
are pensionable and there is perfect security of tenure -so long as 
they remain- efficient Efforts are being made in this direction in 
Kolhapur also. The University of Nagpur is alive to the needs of 
such safeguards and is preparing a college code to regulate these 
matters. The interest of teachers are absolutely safe in the 
University of Mysore, 
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Our resolution with regard to giving priority to the education 
of girls and women in future programmes of education has been 
received favourably The United Provinces Government is keenly 
interested m the education of girls and offers them all hinds of 
facilities to prosecute their studies In the Central Provinces girls 
schools get recognition from the Government without much trouble 
A College for women which was lately established at Nagpur secured 
a grant from the Government almost immediately after it was started 
and receives much encouragement The Chief Inspectress of 
Kashmere is alive to the needs of the girls education and is doing 
her best for it In Baroda every possible effort is being made for 
the advancement of the education of girls and women In Mysore 
State due consideration is given to the education of girls consistent 
With social conditions and financial limitations In Alwar Raj orders 
have been issued allowing girls up to a certain age to attend bo>s 
pnmary schools and it is expected that the number of girl students 
would increase considerably The expenditure on Girls Education 
in the State has quadrupled during the last five years The University 
of Nagpur considers that the progress of higher education among 
the women of the Central Provinces is not unsatisfactory The 
University of Mysore is in favour of giving all encouragement to 
women s education but not of priority 

The resolution dealing with the equipment of institutions for 
girls and women has not received approbation in all parts of the 
country Many g rls institutions m United Provinces Central 
Provinces and Bengal are teaching Domestic Science as a subject 
for the High School Examination In Sind mo«t of the institutions 
for girls ignore or pa> very little attention to cookery laundry and 
home management and are mostly duplicates of boys institutions 
In Kashmere in each of the two Girls High Schools maintained by 
His Highness s Government there is a Domestic Economy Mistress 
in the grade of Rs 125 5 150 who gives special attention to these 
subjects and also to needlework and hygiene Two teachers have 
taken a course of training m Domestic Economy held in the Punjab 
In Baroda State all Domest c Science subjects are fully attended 
to in the institutions meant for women In Mysore State provision 
for teaching Domestic Science is available only in some of the girls’ 
schools In Alwar Raj there are arrangements for teaching Domestic 
Science including cookery in most of the girls schools Domestic 
Science is an optional subject for women candidates at the 
Intermediate (Arts) Examination of the Nagpur University and a 
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course in the subject is provided in the Central College for Women 
at Nagpur, which is the only exclusive institution for women in the 
University. In the University of Mysore, a diploma course in 
Domestic Science is under. consideration. 

As regards the proposal for a planned advance over the whole 
field of public education the Governments of the various provinces 
are marking time, awaiting recommendations from their expert com- 
mittees. In Mysore State there is cooperation between the Local 
Bodies and the Government. The Local Bodies manage only 
Primary Education for which Government contribute the major share. 
Since the Educational Code of the State is strictly followed by the 
Local Education Authorities there is no restricted planning. In 
Alwar Raj, more and more funds are made available by the State 
for the expansion of education, particularly in the rural districts. 

The question of the modification of the courses and system of 
education in order to make the institutions multilateral has been 
receiving attention at the hands of the authorities concerned. The 
Congress Ministry in United Provinces, are alleged to be embarking 
on a radical reform of educational system but have not yet decided 
anything finally. In Central Provinces, an attempt has been made 
by the Education Department for collecting information and opinion 
regarding the feasibility of starting vocational instruction in schools 
side by side with general education. But nothing has come out of 
the attempt except “The D’Silva System” of* primary education 
which makes provision for a few handicrafts in the curriculum. In 
Baroda they have made a beginning in big high schools. The D. P. I. 
cf Mysore State is of opinion that the existing courses in institutions 
provide scope in this direction. In Alwar Raj efforts are being made 
to introduce the idea. The State of Kolhapur expects a lead in this 
matter from British India. The Nagpur University offers a wide 
option to the students in the selection of their subjects. Well- 
planned multilateral courses can be introduced only at the cost of 
existing courses or with the aid of additional funds, of which there is 
no prospect in immediate future. The University of Mysore has 
revised its S.S.L.C. Scheme in order to make institutions multilateral. 

The suggestion about providing equally for the Humanities, the 
Sciences and the practical pursuits has been noted by most of the 
education departments. But a revision and readjustment of existing 
course has not been undertaken anywhere. The University of 
Mysore do not consider the suggestion to be altogether feasible. • 

F. 6 
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The problems bf introducing the teaching of Sex Hygiene in 
schools and colleges bristles with difficulties especially as every 
teacher cannot be trusted with it In Baroda the Education Depart- 
ment has issued instructions to schools that students should read some 
important literature on the subject m the upper classes of secondary 
schools In Mysore State Biology is taught m High Schools but pure 
sex instruction is not considered desirable At Alwar, they are 
arranging with the State Surgeon for a course of lectures on Sex 
Hygiene to be delivered in their college The authorities of Kolhapur 
consider the matter control ersial and lacking unanimity of opinion 
The University of Mysore have made provision for it m their B T 
Course 

Whether separate institutions for rural technical and commerce 
training are undesirable at this stage in education, is a question which 
every education department is reluctant to answer, as the matter is 
under the consideration of experts 

The suggestion to compel the authorities of religious institutions 
to impart primary education to hoys and girls of their respective faiths 
in their respective localities does not seem to find favour with any 
Government The D P l of Mysore is of opinion that the grant given 
tc temples etc is so small that it is not possible for them to provide 
educational facilities out of the grant Some of the Mutts and 
Mosques in the State do maintain religious classes In Baroda State 
the primary education is compulsory as well as free The Govern- 
ment of Kolhapur would like to examine the question in all Us bear- 
ings before agreeing with it 

The question of making educational institutions residential also 
is mainly a matter of finance A fairly large number of institutions 
in United Provinces has hostels attached to them but the majority of 
'cholars on the roll live outside the hostels In Kashmere a hostel 
for girls has recently been opened b> a group of aided schools and 
is being recommended for grant in aid In Baroda State the 
residential system is flourishing In Alwar Raj the residential system 
is being encouraged and hostels for Rajputs Bhargavas Brahmans 
jams and Khandelwal Vaishyas are already in existence under proper 
supervision and control The Kolhapur Government thinks the cost 
of the scheme will be very great 

The use of the film in educational institutions is also dependent 
on financial conditions There are a few institutions in United 
Provinces that regularly use the films as a means of imparting mstmc 
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tion. The use of the film as a supplementary means of instruction 
is recognised at Karachi also and a cooperative scheme has been 
introduced in about 10 High Schools. The Chief Inspectress of 
Kashmere is of opinion that films would be particularly helpful in 
that State where the children are cut off from the rest of the world. 
Most of the girls there have never seen a railway and other such 
things, and it is very difficult to make them realise what these 
instruments of civilisation are. For purdah girls particularly, who 
never go outside their own particular part of the towns, films would 
be extremely useful. In Baroda, magic lanterns and slides are large- 
ly used on different subjects in several schools in accordance with the 
scheme of visual instruction prevalent there. The Vidyadhikari 
considers films to be rather expensive. The Education Department 
of Mysore and the University both realise the importance of the 
subject but are unable to take up the question owing- to want of 
funds. 

The idea of parent-teacher association is slowly gaining ground. 
There are no regular associations in United Provinces but parents are 
always invited to meet teachers in school functions.. The Vidya- 
dhikari of Baroda agrees with the suggestion and is giving practical 
shape to it. The Government of Alwar is also keen about it. 

Our resolution about establishing child guidance clinics has not 
evoked much response. In Mysore State, the Sisu Vihar, conducted 
by Dr. Gopalswamy, for which a grant is given by the Government, 
serves this purpose. 

As regards the establishment of nursery schools for pre-school 
children, no government considers it a practical proposition at 
present. In Baroda State the Education Department is running and 
encouraging'Kindergarten and Montessori schools for children below 
the age of 7 in almost all taluka towns. The matter is also receiving 
the attention of Mysore State authorities. 

No response has been made from any quarter with regard to 
starting a central institute for training teachers for pre-school educa- 
tion. In Baroda State, provision for subjects like kindergarten and 
montessori methods is made in the curriculum of training schools, 
and a Montessori expert has been engaged by the Government. 

Our resolution with regard to’ planning for compulsory primary 
education has been receiving a good deal of attention throughout 
the country. Since ' the Congress accepted office, the Hon ble 
Minister of Education for Central Provinces has been making earnest 
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and sincere efforts to establish primary schools called Vidya 
Mandirs * in almost every village It is jet to be seen how far the 
scheme would become successful In Baroda State, the primary 
education is already free and compulsory while Mysore State has 
adopted definite planning The Wardha Scheme of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the report of Dr Zakir Hussain Committee are engaging 
the senous attention of the Congress Ministries as well as of educa- 
tionists and politicians of other provinces also 

The proposal about the establishment of reading rooms and 
libraries for rural areas has not been widely discussed In Central 
Provinces the Government gives some yearly grants for establishing 
and promoting rural libraries but no further attempt has been made 
in this direction In Baroda the rural library movement has been 
organised on a large scale The Education Department of Mysore 
is not at present in a position to embark on an ambitious scheme m 
this direction but is giving small grants to libraries and reading rooms 
of which there is a fairly large number m the State The Local 
Bodies are also giving grants to some of them In Alwar Raj a 
travelling library has been started in one of the Nizamats -and reading 
rooms opened m some of the villages in other Nizamats also In 
the vernacular middle school libraries, books are issued to school- 
boys as well as to adults 

The question of Governments giving adequate grants to District 
and Municipal Boards to make primary education free and 
compulsory has generally been shelved owing to financial stringency 
In Sind the year s budget has provided a little increased grant for 
ptimary education but adequate grants are missing 

No home wink is given to the children of lower primary classes 
either in Baroda or in Mysore or m Alwar The other provinces 
have not paid much attention to this question 

As regards adaptation of rural school courses to rural pursuits 
and the training of rural teachers roost of the provinces are alive to 
these and* have appointed expert committees to make recommenda- 
tions In Central Provinces Mt D Silva s Scheme aims at the 
purpose In Baroda and Mysore these ideas have already received 
6 practical shape In Alwar, teachers are encouraged to take an 
active interest in rural affairs and help in the improvement of rural 
conditions 

The question of refresher courses for secondary teachers has not 
received the attention that it deserves The U P Secondary Educa- 
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tion Association is proposing to organise some refresher courses this 
year. In Baroda and Mysore, refresher courses are arranged from 
time to time. 

Definite rules for the constitution and conduct of managing 
committees of non-government institutions do not exist anywhere. 
The U. P. Secondary Education Association is approaching the 
Hon ble Minister of Education in this connection. The Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University has invited the All-Bengal 
Teachers Association to submit to him a draft of the rules desired 
by it. The University of Nagpur has appointed a small committee 
for the preparation of a college code for the guidance of colleges in 
the University, but the Education Department of Central Provinces 
does not seem to be moving in any way in this matter. 

No University in India has planned to undertake adult education 
work in the form of extramural activities. Extramural lectures are 
arranged by the Universities in U. P., but, as these are all in English 
only, they fail to produce the desired effect. In Central Provinces 
these activities are already undertaken by students’ societies in some 
of the colleges to a certain extent only. The Universities of Nagpur 
and Mysore arrange for Extension Lectures for the benefit of the 
public as well as the students. 

The resolution about opening an Employment Bureau at every 
University has met the approval of Calcutta University particularly. 
The Appointment and Information Board of the University seems to 
be doing some good work in its own limited way. This question is 
also under the consideration of the University of Mysore. The 
Syndicate of the University of the Punjab do not consider any action 
on their part desirable, as the Punjab Government itself was consider- 
ing the question. 

The introduction of Domestic Science for women students at 
university stage is not a settled fact. The University of Nagpur only 
has recognised Domestic Science as one of the optional subjects to 
be taught to girl students. 

Our recommendation about establishing a University Grants 
Committee in each province is not acceptable to any University. It 
is certainly not acceptable to the University of Mysore. The 
Nagpur University is of opinion that, as there is only one University 
in Central Provinces, the fixing of Government grants for the Univer- 
sity should remain a matter for direct negotiation between the 
university and the provincial government rather than for indirect 
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approach through any committee The Executive Council of the 
University of Lucknow has recorded the resolution The Syndicate 
of the University of the Punjab is of opinion that the institution of 
such a committee is not necessary in its provinces 

The question of a programme of adult education is being tackled 
at different places in different ways The Congress Ministry in 
United Provinces is very keen on the removal of illiteracy Almost 
1200 rural reconstruction workers have been appointed and educa- 
tion will be their chief work The present Ministry m Bengal has 
d'rected Government officers in rural areas to devote their spare time 
to adult education 

The problem of prescribing manual training and educational 
handwork as a compulsory part of the scheme of studies in schools 
has been solved rrtore in theory than in practice In United 
Provinces these subjects are optional In Baroda clay modelling 
drawing and gardening have already been introduced in the curricula 
of primary schools The Education Department of Mysore State is 
not prepared to endorse the view in its entirety In Alwar it is 
proposed to introduce manual training in one school from the next 
session 

The establishment of model technical schools in every province 
is more of a dream than a reality In Baroda the State has already 
smarted industrial schools in the districts for technical education 

The establishment of at least one technical and industrial college 
n each division is also an ideal to be attained m future There is a 
technological institute at Cawnpore in United Provinces A 
Technological Institute of Science is likely to come into existence 
within a period of five years at Nagpur The Baroda State maintains 
a central technical institute called Kala Bhawan in the capital 

The need for coordination of technical education with other 
forms of Secondary Education and with regional as well as local 
industrial activities is not realized in its true perspective, although 
sporadic efforts have been made here and there to achieve this object 
The Education Department of Mysore State is alive to thie need 
and is giving practical shape to its fulfilment 

The encouragement of private institutions for physical instruc 
lion suggested by the Conference is a matter for serious consideration 
In United Provinces physical instruction is compulsory m schools and 
intermediate colleges and the help of the private institutions is freely 
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taken. In Baroda State, physical education is compulsory in all 
educational institutions and grants are given to private enterprise to 
encourage physical education in the Raj. The University of Mysore 
will gradually give effect to a scheme to make physical education 
compulsory in the University eventually. 

As regards due consideration being given to athletes and 
sportsmen in the matter of appointment in schools and colleges, the 
opinions are often divided and in practice no partiality is shown to 
such people. In Baroda State, there is a provision of this kind in the 
sendee rules. The Education Department of Mysore will give due 
consideration to this suggestion, while the Government of Alwar have 
accepted it. The University of Nagpur is in favour of the proposal. 
The University of Mysore do not wish to make it compulsory. 

In order to improve the physical health of school children 
physical education is made compulsory in schools of United Provinces. 
Four special officers are attached to Training Colleges to train 
teachers for physical education. During the last three years, the 
High School Education Board of Central Provinces as well as the 
Nagpur University have prescribed a course of physical education 
for schools and colleges. In Baroda State, the experts are preparing 
a revised scheme of compulsory' physical education for schools. In 
Mysore State, efforts are being made to improve the physical instruc- 
tion in schools and a committee has been appointed to go into the 
question. 

The problems of nutrition have not received adequate attention 
at the hands of Indian educationists, while practically little effort has 
been made to combat under-nourishment of school children. In 
United Provinces a scheme of compulsory distribution of sprouting 
gram is in vogue and a special fee of two annas per scholar is levied 
for the purpose. Free milk to poor girls is given in one aided school 
in Kashmere and the Chief Inspectress would like to see this practice 
extended. The Education Department of Baroda agrees with the 
principle of the suggestion and is considering the matter. In Alwar 
Raj also the question of supplying pure milk and sprouting gram to 
school children in the capital is under consideration. The University 
- of Mysore are also considering the matter. 

Our resolution about establishing personal contact between boys 
and teachers has been generally approved. In United Provinces, 
extra-curricular activities of various kinds have been harnessed for 
the purpose. In Baroda State the scout movement is flourishing. 
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In Alwar also much is being done :n this connection The Kolhapur 
Durbar are making special efforts to achieve the object 

The introduction of additional lessons about the lives of saints 
and prophets of other faiths in denominational institutions has not 
been accepted as a general rule and no responses have been 
received in this connection 

In United Provinces there are no public examinations before 
the end of the lower secondary stage In Central Provinces the 
Hon ble Minister for Education is proposing to drop the High School 
Entrance Examination even In Baroda State in Mysore State and 
in Alwar State no such examination exists 

No efforts have been made to devise standardized mental tests 
in Indian schools It is receiving the attention of the Education 
Department of Baroda 

No definite scheme has yet been brought forward to bring 
modern literature on education within easy reach of vernacular school 
teachers In Baroda State good books on pedagogy are translated 
m the vernaculars and published under the Sayaji Sahityamala Series 
by the Translation Bureau of the State In Mysore State considerable 
encouragement is being given in this direction and there has been 
considerable improvement in vernacular literature in recent years 
This kind of work is also being earned out in the S M T Teachers’ 
College Kolhapur 

The University of Nagpur have forwarded our resolution about 
the necessity of training college teachers doing research work to the 
Principal of the Training College Jubbulpore The Mysore Univer- 
sity gives all facilities in this connection The VidyadhiKan of 
Baroda State is in favour of the proposal but finds the question of 
expense to be a hindrance 

The teacher training curricula do not pay special attention to the 
study of the backward child and no one is willing to undertake an 
experiment in this connection 

A faculty of education exists in the universities of Nagpur 
Calcutta Patna Benares Aligarh, Punjab Mysore Bombay and 
Madras There is a proposal to start a faculty of education at the 
University of Allahabad 

There has not been much response to our suggestion for celebrat- 
ing a World Goodwill Day in schools and colleges The University 
of Mysore has no objection to participate if a day is instituted 
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Our proposal about broadening the syllabus in History and 
Civics so as to include a study of modern, national and international 
movements has been accepted by the Director of Public Instruction 
in Mysore in S.S.L.C. Course, but he does not find it practicable in 
all grades of schools. The D. P. I. of Baroda is of opinion that this 
change should be introduced for Higher Education in Colleges only. 



LIST OF DONORS 1937 


Names 

P Seshadri, Esq ,MA, Ajmere 
Professor Dev. an Chand Sharroa M A , Lahore 
Pt Iqbal Naram Gurtu M A LL B , Allahabad 
Sardar C S Angre Gwahof 
Rao Bahadur Sardar M V Kibe M A « Indore 
Sardar Narsingh Rao Maloji Rao Shitole Gwahor 
Sardar D K Jadhav Lashkar 
Rao Bahadur Major Bapurao Powar, Lashkar 
Raja G R Rajwade, C B E Lashkar 
Amaranatha Jha Esq , M A , Allahabad 
Rao Bahadur L B Mulye, Lashkar 
K S Vakil Esq M Ed . I E S Kolhapur 
K P Chattopadhyaya Esq M A Calcutta 
Rao Bahadur R J Bhide Gwahor 
Rao Bahadur M L Khosla Gwalior 
ACC Hervey. Esq Ludhiana 
Rai Saheb D N Mukerji Agra 
H N Wanchoo Esq B Ed , Allahabad 
Ram Narayan Misra, Esq Benares 
R C Bhargava Esq , B A , L T Muttra 
F G Pearce Esq , Gwalior 
Dr P V Gharpure M D , Bombay 
M S Mirza Esq Osmama Training College, Hyderabad 
Deccan 

S All Akbar Esq Hyderabad Deccan 
J M Kumarappa Esq M A Bombay 
C V Chandrasekharan M A Trivandrum 
P D Gupta Esq , M A , Khurja 
P A Inamdar Esq M A Himmatnagar 
Mannoo Lai MiSra Esq M A , Agra 
A D Deshpande Esq Kolhapur 
R G Shinde Esq Kolhapur 
L N Mathur Esq Khutva. 

Miss lndra Raut Bombay 
M S SundaTam Esq Annamalainagar 
Raj Bahadur Vtfrma Esq Inspector of Schools Baran 
Mr Wazalwar Superintendent Neil Citj High School 
Nagpur 

S L Pandhanpande Esq M A Nagpur 


Rs a P 
100 0 0 
109 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 o 0 
100 o 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
50 0 
50 0 
25 0 


10 0 
10 o 
5 0 


0 
0 
0 
4 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Total 


1225 8 0 



FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 1937 
I. Federation Accounts 



From 21st December 

1936 to 

20th December 1937 




INCOME 





EXPENDITURE 





Rs 

a. 

P- 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1. 

Balance on 20fch 




l. 

Dues of the World 





December 1936 

15 

7 

4 


Federation 

6S 

4 

0 

2. 

Arrears of subscrip- 




9. 

Bulletin 

171 

0 

0 


tion ... 

28 

0 

0 






3. 

Admission fees ... 

25 

0 

0 

3. 

Postage and Regis- 



• 







tration '(including 










on Old Reports) 

340 

9 

6 

4. 

Annual Fees (As- 




4. 

Printing charges 





sociations) 

345 

0 

0 


including Duplicat- 










ing with paper ... 

123 14 

0 

5. 

Annual fees (In- 




5. 

Salaries of the 





dividuals) 

330 

0 

0 


clerk 

180 

0 

0 

G. 

Interest on Perma- 




6. 

Tennis Tourna- 





nent Fund 

25G 

0 

0 


ment Prizes 

25 

0 

0 

7. 

Interest from Post 




7. 

Expenditure o n 





Office on Endow- 





Committees 

14 10 

0 


ment Fund 

IS 10 

10 






8. 

Sale of old Reports 

119 

9 

0 

S. 

Telegrams 

8 

4 

0 

9. 

Donation 

2 

0 

0 

9. 

Stationery 

80 

5 

6 . 

10. 

Miscellaneous 

*■» 

•> 

0 

0 

10. 

Miscellaneous 

1G 10 

0 

11. 

Annual fees (Indi- 










viduals) in advance 

10 

0 

0 







Total Rs. 

1152 

11 

2 


Total Rs. 

1028 

9 

0 






By Balance Rs. 

124 

2 

2 


Grand Total Rs. 

1152 

11 

O 

Grand Total Rs. 

1152 

11 

2 


The Details of Government Securities are : — 

4 per cent Government Securities I960 — 70 of the Nominal value 
of Rs. 6,400. 
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II Endowment Fund Accounts 
From 21 si December 1936 to 20tb December J937 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 



Rs 

a. 

p 




R« 

1U 

P 

Balance on 21st 



1 

BinL. 

Commi: 

1 'ion 

0 

4 

0 

December 1936 

923 

9 

C 







Collections made 










from 21«t Decern 










ber 193G to 20th 










December 1937 

144 

0 

0 







Balince of Delhi 










Bejx>rt \/c 

70 


0 







Total R 

1133 

0 

0 

Tot 

d R* 


0 

4 

0 





By 

V\l mce 

Rs 

1,137 

12 

6 

Gnml total R 

1 133 

0 

G 

Grand total 

Rs 

1,138 

0 

6 


N B — Rs 1 137 12 6 are m deposit in S B Public Account 
No 789^5 in the Cawnpore Head Post Office 
Checked and found correct 

(Sd ) D k Sakhwalkar 

M A B Com LLB 
Hon Auditor 
(Sd) D P khattry 
Hon Secretary Treasurer 


20th December 1937 
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INCOME. 




EXPENDITURE 




Rs. 

a. 

P 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Balance on 21st 



1 . 

Due3 of the World 





December 1937 ... 124 

9 

2 


Federation 

70 

0 

0 

2 

Admission fees ... 25 

0 

0 

2. 

Bulletin 

200 

0 

0 

3. 

Annual subscription 



o 

Postage and 





(Associations) ... 330 

u 

0 


Registration 

.370 

0 

0 

4. 

Annual subscription 



4 

Printing charges 





(Individuals) . . . 400 

0 

0 


in eluding 









Duplicating with 









paper . . 

1.35 

0 

0 

5. 

Interest on Perma- 



5. 

Salary of the clerk 

180 

0 

0 


nent Fund ... 256 

0 

0 






G. 

Interest from Post 



G 

Tennis Tourna- 





Office on Endow- 




ment Prizes 

25 

0 

0 


ment Fund ... 23 

0 

0 










7. 

Expenditure on 









Committees 

40 

0 

0 





S. 

Stationery 

85 

0 

0 





9. 

Miscellaneous ... 

25 

0 

0 


- 



10. 

Telegrams 

10 

0 

0 


Total Rs. ... 11,153 

2 

2 


Total Rs. ...1,140 

0 

0 






By Balance Rs. 

18 

2 

2 


Giaml total I\s. • • 1,1 oS 

2 

2 


Grand total Rs. 

1,158 

2 

2 


(Sd.) D. P. Khattry, 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer. 

All-India Federation of Educational Associations. 
Post Box No. 52, Cawnpore. 


20th December 1937. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 1938 


President 

P Seshadn, M A Principal, Government College Ajmer 
Pice Presidents 

1 K S Vakil MEd I E S (Retired) Principal. S M T 
Teachers College Kolhapur, (Secretary Adult Education 
Committee) 

2 K P Chattopadhyaya M A Professor of Anthropology, 
Calcutta University Calcutta 

3 S K Yegnanarayana Aiyar M A President South India 
Teachers Union 41, Singarachan Street Tnphcane, Madras 

4 Dewan Chand Sharma M A Professor of English, D A *V 
College Lahore 

5 S Ah Akbar M A Special Inspecting Officer for Schools 
and Secretary Board of Secondary Education Hyderabad- 
Deccan 

6 Rev Dr J Mackenzie M A D D Principal, Wilson College 
Bombay 7 

Secretary Treasurer 

D P khattry BA L T Headmaster Pandit Prithi Nath High 
-School Cawnpore 

/Issisfanf Secretaries 

1 B N Chakravarti M A , B L 209 Cornwallis Street Calcutta 

2 A P Khattry B Com , LL B , Advocate Post Box 52 
Cawnpore 

3 Miss Kapila Khandwala M A B T 21 Willmgdon Colony 
Santa Cruj Bombay 

4 S Natarajan IVt A 41, Singarachan Street Tripl icane, 
Madras 

Auditor 

D K Sakhwalkar M A B Com LL B , D A -V College 
Cawnpore 
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Secretaries of Sectional Conferences 

1. C. Krishnaswami Rao, Headmaster, Government Normal 
School, Bangalore. (Secietary, Childhood and Home Educa- 
tion Committee.) 

2. Sardar A. T. Mukerjee, M.Sc., M.R.A.S., Headmaster, Hindu 
High School, Nabadwip (Bengal). (Secretary, Primary and 
Rural Education Committee). 

3. A. V. Mathew, B.A., B.T., S M.T. Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 
(Secretary Secondary Education Committee.) 

4. M. S. Sundaram, M.A., Agra College, Agra. (Secretary, 
University Education Committee.) 

5 Lalit Mohan Bhattacharya, M A., Maharaja Cossimbazar 
Polytechnic Institution, Calcutta. (Secretary, Vocational 
Education Committee.) 

6. A. S. Sinha, M.A., L.T., D. A.-V. College, Dehra Dun. 
(Secretary, Examination Committee.) 

7. G. F. Andrews, M.A., Assistant Physical Director to the 
Government of Madras. (Secretary, Health and Physical 
Education Committee.) 

8. P. K. De Sarkar, M.A., Headmaster, Bholanath Bisheshwar 
Academy, Rajshahi. (Secretary, Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion Committee.) 

9. Dr. G. S. Krishnaiya, M.A., Ph.D., Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. (Secretary, Training of 
Teachers, Educational Research and Experiment Committee.) 

10. P. D. Gupta, M.A., Principal, N. R. E. C. College, Khurja 
(Secretary, Internationalism and Peace Section.) 

Members. 

1. Mannoo Lai Misra, M.A., Agra College, Agra. 

2. M. S. Sabhesan, M.A., Christian College, Madras 

3 S. K. Roy, M.A., P.O. Kanke, Ranchi. 

4. T. P. Srinivasavaradan, Hindu High School, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

5. M. R. Paranjpe, M.A., B.Sc., 520 Narayan Peth, Poona. 

6. Manindra Chandra Mukerji, B.A., Headmaster, Feni H. E. 
School, Feni (Noakhali). 
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7 Raman! Molian Roy MSc Ripon College 24 Harmon Road 
Calcutta 

8 A N Basu \1 A Head of Teacher Training Department 
Calcutta University Calcutta 

9 A C C Hervcy MA Principal Government College 
Ludhiana 

10 Shyam Sunder Misra Headmaster Shyam Sunder Institution 
Bhagalpur 

11 Mrs S Bose BA Principal Balika Vidyalaya Intermediate 
College Cawnpore 

12 Jogesh Chandra Sen B A Headmaster Pogose High School 
Dacca 

13 M M Zuhuruddin Ahmad M A LL.B Principal Bahaudd n 
College Junagadh 

14 Kumar 1 N Menon MA B Lilt Director of Public Instruc 
tion in Cochin Trichur 

15 S K Chatterji M A 14 Ramnath Mozumdar Street Calcutta 

16 C A Christie BA BT Robert Money School Bombay 7 

17 F G Pearce B A Principal Scind a School Fort Gwalior 

18 Mrs Lilavati M Khandwala Superintendent Montesson 
School Mohan Villa 2nd Hasanabad Lane Santa Cruz 
Bombay 

19 C V Chandrasekhar an M A (Ox on ) Pro Vice Chancellor 
Travancore University Trivandrum 

20 V K Joshi M A S T C Principal C L Boys High School 
Dadar Bombay 

21 N L Kitroo Headmaster Sn Pratap High School Srinagar 
(kashmere) 

22 A L Mazumdar BA S T C Dubash Building Vithalbhai 
Patel Road Bombay 

23 K L Shnmah M A BT Headmaster Vidya Bhawan 
Udaipur 

24 S K Acharya 8 Nilambar Mukherjee Street Calcutta 



COMMITTEES OF SECTIONS FOR 1936 


Objects. — To make surveys, to hold enquiries, to make researches 
and experiments, to publish literature, to help and encourage the 
workers and to co-ordinate all the work being done in different parts 
of the country, with regard to the subject allotted. 

I. Childhood and Home Education Committee. 

1. C. Krishnaswami Rao, Headmaster, Normal School, Bangalore 
(Secretary). 

2. Mrs. Hannah Sen, Directress, Lady Irwin College for Women, 
New Delhi. 

3. Pars Ram, M.A., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

4. H. R. Bhatia, M.A., Birla College, Pilani (Jaipur). 

5. Gijubhai Badheka, Daxinamurty Balmandir, Bhavnagar. 

6. Miss Mildred L. Pierce, Principal, Jitado Middle English 
School, Pakaur (E. I. R. Loop). 

7. Miss Lilavati Doctor, Assistant Teacher, Balmandir, C/o Miss 
K. Khandwala, 22B Willingdon Colony, Santa Cruz (Bombay). 

8. Miss Qamar Jahan Jafar Ali, M. A., Zahur Ward, Muslim 
University, Aligarh 

II. Primary and Rural Education Committee. 

1. Sardar A. T. Mukherjee, M.Sc., M.R.A.S., Headmaster, 
Hindu High School, Nabadwip (Bengal) (Secretary). 

2. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S. (Retired), Principal, Maharani 
Tarabai Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 

3. Abdus Salam Siddiqui, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Director, Edu- 
cation Department, Bhopal. 

4. Miss E. Chauner, Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Jammu 
and Kashmir State, Residency Road, Jammu Tawi. 

5. Miss S. McMannes, Sub-Assistant Inspectress of Schools, 13, 
Old Dingigul Road, Madura (South India). 

6. N. Y. Baokar, Inspector of Schools, Gwalior. 

7. N. L. Kitroo, Headmaster, Sri Pratap High School, Srinagar. 
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8 Rev Dr A E Harper, Training School for Teachers, Moga 
(Punjab) 


III Secondary Education Committee 

1 A V Mathew BA B T Maharam Tarabai Teachers 
College Kolhapur (Secretary) 

2 Jogesh Chandra Sen Headmaster Pagose H E School Dacca 

3 BN Chakravarti, M A , B L 209 Cornwallis Street Calcutta 

4 J Chattopadhyaya Headmaster Mrs K M Perm Memorial 
High School Jamshedpur 

5 A E Foote Headmaster The Doon School, Dehradun 

6 Miss Kapila Khandwala, M A T D 12/B Willingdon Colony 

Santa Cruz Bombay 

7 Mrs K M George Inspectress of Schools Cochin Trichur 

8 Miss Narmada Narayan Samrath Teacher Vamta Vishtam 
English School 3 14/B Girgaon Back Road, Bombay 

IV University Education Committee. 

1 M S Sundaram, M A , Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 
(Secretary) 

2 P D Gupta M A , Principal N R E C College Khurja 

3 Amaranatha Jha M A Professor of English, Allahabad 

University Allahabad 

4 Dewan Chand Sharma M A PiofcssoT of English, D A - V 
College Lahore 

5 Ramani Mohan Roy M A Ripon College 24 Harrison 
Road Calcutta 

6 K P Chattopadhyaya, M A Professor of Anthropology. 
Calcutta University Calcutta 

7 N K Sidhanta, M-A Professor of English Lucknow 

University Lucknow 

8 Raj Kumar Chakrabarti, MA, 3/ IB Amherst Street, 
Calcutta 

9 S K Yegnanarayana Aiyar MA 41 Singarachan Street, 
Tnphcane Madras 
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V. Vocational Education Committee. 

1. Lalit Mohan Bhattacharya, M.A., Cossimbazar Polytechnic 
Institute, Calcutta (Secretary). 

2. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S. (Retd.), Principal, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 

3. N. Kuppuswami Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Training College, 
Trivandrum. 

4. S. R. Bhise, Bordi, Bombay 

5. C. V. Chandrasekharan , M.A. (Oxon), Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, Trivandrum. 

6. J. M. Kumarappa, M.A., S.T.B., Ph.D , The Neighbourhood 
House, New Nagpada Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

7. Mrs. Saroj Yodh, C/o Dr. Yodh, Napean Sea Road, Bombay. 

VI. Adult Education Committee. 

1. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S, (Retd.), Principal, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur (Secretary). 

2. Anathnatha Basu, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

3. K. B. Madhava, M.A., Mysore University, Mysore. 

4. P. A. Inamdar, M.A., Director of Education, Idar State, 
Himmatnagar. 

5. R. D. Choksi, Wilson College, Bombay. 

6. S. K. Roy, M.A., P.O. Kanke (Ranchi). 

7. Rao Saheb D. V. Kulkarni, M.A., Headmaster, S. S. High 
School, Aundh (Satara). 

8. E. L. King, Leonard Theological College, Jubbulpore. 

VII. Examination Committee. 

1. A. S. Sinha, M.A., L.T., D. A.-V. College, Dehra Dun 
(Secretary) 

2. ‘ Raj Kumar Chakrabarti, M.A., Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

3. Ram Narayan Misra, B.A., P.E S. (Retired), K*al Bhairava, 
Benares City 

4. Mrs. Sushilabai Kothiwan, G.A., Lady Superintendent, Dadibai 
Deshmukh Hindu Girls’ School, Nagpur City. 

5. Harbhai Trivedi, Principal, Daxinamurty Secondary Training 
Department, Bhavnagar. 
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6 Miss S B Gupta. M A . B T . Inspectress of Schools, 
5 Government Place, North, Calcutta 

7 S Thakur, Headmaster. H E School, Buxar (Shahabad) 

8 Hiralal Godiwala Professor of English, M T B College. 
Surat 

9 H P Maiti M A Calcutta University, Calcutta 

VIII. Health and Physical Education^ Committee 

1 G F Andrews, M A Assistant Physical D rector of Educa 
tion Madras (Secretary) 

2 A R Narainpai T D High School, Cochin 

4 Ram Narayan Misra BA P E S (Retired) Kal Bhannva, 
Benares 

4 CRD Naidu 143/6 Tulsicharan Dey Lane Shibpore 
(Howrah) 

5 K N Roy Assistant Director, Physical Education Bengal 
Calcutta 

6 D B Kothiwala, M A Raja Ram College Kolhapur 

7 Dewan Bahadur A V Govinda Menon C)o A V K K 
Menon Principal Zamonn College Calicut 

BRA Adke, M A , STC , Headmaster King Emperor 
George V High School Dewas Senior 

IX Moral and Religious Education Committee. 

1 P K De Sarkar M A Headmaster, Bholanath Academy, 
Rajshahi (Secretary) 

2 Rao Bahadur K V Rangaswaffli Aiyangar Benares Hindu 
. University Benares 

3 CRD Naidu ^Professor of Psycho-Physical Education 

143/6 Tulsicharan Dey Lane Shibpur (Howrah) 

4 Ram Narayan Misra, B A Headmaster Central Hindu School 
Benares 

^ V K Joshi M A STC General Educational Institute 
Dadar Bombay 

6 Dr Saadullah Head of Bengali Department, Dacca University, 
* Dacca 
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7. Miss Van Doren, Secretary, National Christian Education 
Council, Nagpur. 

8. Mrs. S. Chanda, Headmistress, Girls’ High School, Jalpaiguri 
(Bengal). 


X. Training of Teachers, Educational Research and 
Experiment Committee. 

1. Dr. G. S. Krishnaiya, M.A., Ph.D., Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur (Secretary). 

2. K. G. Saiyidain, M.A., Principal, Training College, Aligarh. 

3. E. W. Franklin, M.A., Spence Training College, Jubbulpore. 

4. A. C. C. Hervey, M.A., I E.S ,- Principal, Government College, 
Ludhiana. 

5. Anathanatha Basu, M.A., Head of the Teachers’ Training 
Department, Calcutta University, Calcutta (Joint Secretary). 

6. Harbhai Trivedi, Headmaster, Daxinamurty Vinaya Mandir, 
Bhavnagar. 

7. F. G. Pearce, B.A., Principal, Scindia School, Fort, Gwalior. 

8. Dr. G. S. Khair, A. V. Griha M. High School, Poona. 

9. Mrs. Harper, Moga. 

10. H. P. Maiti, M.A., Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11. H. V. Hampton, M.A., Principal, Secondary Training College, 
Bombay. 

12. Mrs. Paranandiker, Secondary Training College, Bombay. 


XI. Internationalism and Peace Committee. 

1. P. D. Gupta. M.A., Principal, N. R. E. C. College, Khurja 
(Secretary). 

2. S. K. Roy, M.A., P-O. Kanke (Ranchi). 

3. Dr. V. S. Ram, M.A., Ph.D., Lucknow University. Lucknow. 

4. S. C. Basu. M.A.. Bengal Correspondent. League of Natrons. 

Calcutta. ~ « 

5. Mrs. S. Bose, Principal, Balika Vidyalaya Inter. Colleg , 

Cawnpore. 
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1 P Seshadn M A Principal. Government College. Ajmer 

2 A R Wadifl BA (Cantab) Bar at-Law, Professor of Philo 
sophy. University of Mysore. Mysore 

3 Sir C V Raman D Sc F R S , Nobel Laureate in Physics. 
Director Indian institute of Science, Bangalore 

4 Rt Rev Bishop G S Arundale M A LL-B , President, 
Theosophical Society, Adyar (Madras) 

5 Sir P S Sivaswami Iyer BA, B L , CIE KCSI 

Swadharma Mylapore Madras 

6 Sir S Radhaknshnan Kt , M A P Litt Spalding Professor of 
Oriental Religions and Philosophy University of Oxford, 
Oxford 

7 N S Subba Rao M A Bar at Law Director of Public 
Instruction Narsimha Prasada Basavangudi Bangalore 

8 Dr Ziauddm Ahmad M A , Ph D CIE, Vice Chancellor 
Muslim University Aligaih 

9 Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singh M A LL B Jodhpur 

10 Syama Prasad Mookerjee M A , B L . Bar-at Law Vice- 
Chancellor Calcutta University 77 Ashutosh Mookerjee 
Road Calcutta 

1 1 Iqbal Naram Gurtu M A , LL B Vice-Chancellor University 
of Allahabad Allahabad 

12 C R Reddi MA (Cantab) Bar-at Law, ML A, Vice- 
Chancellor Andhra University WalUire 

II Chairmen or Conveners ol Reception Committees 
Under Para V (e). 

13 DP Khattiy BA L T Headmaster Pi Pnthi Nalh High 

School Cawnpore 

14 D N Sen M A , Principal B N College Patna 

15 G C Bose M A Principal Bangabasi College Calcutta 

16 M R Paranjpe MA BSc 520 Narayanpeth Poona 
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17. S. K. Yegnanarayana Aiyar, M.A., 41 Singarachari Street, 
Triplicane, Madras. 

18. Ram Narain Misra, B.A., P.E.S, (Retired), Kal Bhairava, 
Benares. 

19. C. Krishnaswami Rao, BA., Headmaster, Government Normal 

School, Malleswaram P.O., Bangalore. (Mysore State.) 

20. Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, M.A., " Fairfields,” 
Ferozepur Road, Lahore. 

21. Jamshed N. R. Mehta, Ex-President, Karachi Municipality, 
Karachi. 

22. Dr. Zakir Hussain Khan, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Jama Millia. 
Delhi. 

23. M. B. Niyogi, M.A., LL.M., Judge, High Court, Nagpur. 

24. Rao Bahadur L. B. Mulye, B.A., Minister, Gwalior State, 
Lashkar (Gwalior). 

25- Sanat Kumar Roy Choudhary, M.A., B.L., Mayor of Calcutta. 

III. All-India Feudatories' Educational Association. 

26- Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., Indore. 

27. Sardar V. B. Shastri, Baroda 

28. Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., Agra. 

29. Sardar Lt.-Col. M. N. Shitole, Gwalior. 

30. Raja Panchamsinghji of Pahargarh, Gwalior. 

IV. All-Bengal College and University Teachers' Association. 

31. S. K. Acharya, M.Sc., Calcutta University, Science Department, 
8 Nilambar Mukherjee Street, Calcutta. 

32. R. K. Chakrabarti, M.A., Bangabasi College, 3/ IB Amherst 
Street, Calcutta. 

33. Dr. S. P. Agharkar, Professor of Botany, Calcutta University, 
Ballygunj Circular Road, Calcutta. 

34. D. Pal, M.A., Vidyasagar College, Calcutta 

35. R. M. Roy, M.Sc., Ripon College, 24, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

V. All-Bengal Teachers' Association. 

36. Rai Saheb Hari Das Goswami, M.A., Headmaster, Railway 
Indian High School, Asanaol (E. I. Ry.). 

F. 9 
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37 Birendra Nath Chakra verb. Editor. All-Bengal Teachers 
Journal, 209, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

38 Jogeah Chandra Sen, B A . Headmaster, Pogose High School, 
Dacca 

39 Prafulla K De Sarkar, M A . Headmaster Bholanath Biseshwar 
Academy, Rajshahi 

40 Manoranjan Sen Gupta, Secretary, All Bengal Teachers 
Association 209 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

VI, Bchar and Orissa Secondary Teachers* Association. 

41 J Chattopadhyaya, Headmaster Mrs K M Penn Memorial 
High School, Jamshedpur 

42 Shyam Sunder Misra Headmaster, Shyftm Sunder Institution, 
Bhegalpur 

43 S K Roy, M A P O Kanke (Dist Ranchi) 

44 Kapildeo Narayan Headmaster Miller High English School, 
Patna 

45 Shukdeo Thakur Headmaster Buxar H E School, Buxar 
(Behar) 

VII U P. Secondary Education Association 

46 Miss S Bhargava, M A , Headmistress, Kishon Raman Girls 
High School Muttra 

47 B K Pande M A Pnncipal Kanyakubja Intermediate 
College Lucknow 

48 Kali Das Kapur, MA L T , Headmaster Kalicharan High 
School, Lucknow 

49 P D Gupta, M A Principal N R E C College, Khurja 

50 H R Wilson, BA L T Headmaster Parker High School, 
Moradabad 

VIII U P. Non-Gazetted Educational Officers' Association, 

51 CD Mital, BA L T , Government High School, Meerut 

52 G S Snvastava BA, L T Government High School 
Cawnpore 

53 T N Mathur, BSc LT , Government High School, Hapur 

54 Rm Swi, Slniti BA LT, Government High School, 
Snnagar (Garhwal) U P 
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55. P. N. Chakravarti, B.A., L.T., Government Jubilee High 
School, Gorakhpur. 

IX* U. P, Vernacular Teachers’ Association. 

56. Molvi Muhammad Ismail, Headmaster, Tahsili School, 
Bareilly. 

57. Surya Bali Tripathi, Bisharad, Ramnagar Mandhna (Cawnpore). 

58. Bhagwan Dayal Agnihotri, Headmaster, Middle School, 
Madhoganj (Hardoi). 

59. Satti Din Dikshit, Headmaster, Middle School, Nawabganj, 
Gonda. 

60. Ram Swarup Sharma, Headmaster, Primary School, Singahi 
(Kheri). 

X. The Federation of Recognised Institutions of C.P. & Berar. 

61 James M. Ram, B.A., LT., Headmaster, M. M High School, 
Dhamtari (Raipur) 

62. T. N. Wazalwar, B.Sc., LL.B., B.T., Superintendent, Neill 
City High School, Nagpur. 

63. S. L. Pandharipande, M.A., Principal, City College, Nagpur. 

64. N. S. Hadas, B.Sc., LL.B., Superintendent, Sule High School, 
Nagpur. 

65. The Principal, M. M. High School, Dhamtari (Raipur). 

XI, The South India Teachers’ Union. 

66. M. S. Sabhesan, M.A., 41, Singarachari Street, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

67. E. H. Parameshwaran, M.A., L.T., Headmaster, Thirthapatti 
High School, Ambasamudram. 

68. S. Ranganatha Iyengar, M.A , L.T. , London Mission High 
School, Gooty. 

69. T. P. Srinivasavaradan, Hindu High School, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

70. S. Natarajan, M.A., 41, Singarachari Street, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

XII. Sind Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

71. Khan Bahadur S. D. Contractor, BA., Katrak Parsi Colony, 
Bunder Road, Extension, Karachi. 
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72 Nararn Singh Advent Headmaster N J H'gh School, Bunder 
Road Karachi 

73 Ram Sahac, B A . B T . Fame, pal. L R D A V H, s h School. 
Pnneess Street, Karachi 

74 GW Jog BA BT N J High School. Bunder Road, 
Karachi 

75 J C Buch B.A BT.STC.ShnM M V Vid>alaya 
Pnneess Street, Karachi 

XIII The Association of Heads of Recognised High 
Schools* Karachi 

76 Mangharam L Chablam, M A , S T C D Principal, H L C 
Model High School, Karachi 

77 D V Mirehandani, Headmaster Kona High School Karachi 

78 C E Anklesana, Headmaster, Mama Parsi Girls' High School 
Karachi 

79 Miss Talker Lady Principal, C Indian Girls High School. 
Karachi 

60 L A Jagtiani Principal, Marwari Vidyalaya School, Karachi 

XIV. The Bombay Presidency Secondary Teachers’’ Federation 

81 C A Christie BA.BT Robert Money School Bombay 7 

82 A L Mazumdar BA S T C, Dubash Building Top Floor 
Vithalbhai Patel Road Bombay, A 

83 M P Shah, BSc. LLB, BT TD, Parekb Mansion 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4 

84 M S Godbole M A BT, H D High School Sholapur 

85 V K Joshi, M A , S T C CL Boys’ High School Dadar 
Bombay 

XV. The Bombay Secondary Teachers' Association 

86 H V Hampton, MA, IES Pnncipal, Secondary Training 
College Dhobi Talao Bombay 

67 Rev Dr J Mackenzie M A D D Wilson College, Bombay 7 

68 S U Shukla MA T D , Bar at Law Fellowship School 
Gowaha Tank Road Bombay 7 

69 B Abreo. BA. BT. Culahan Mahal FhsI Floor, U* 
Jamshedji Road Mahim, Bombay 16 
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90. Miss Kapila Khandwala, M.A., B.T., I2B, Willingdon Colony, 
Santa Cruz, Bombay Suburbs. 

XVI. Hyderabad-Deccan Teachers* Association. 

91. Mohammad Faizuddin, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

92. Mirza Ziauddin Beg, B.A., B.T., Honorary General Secretary, 
Hyderabad Teachers’ Association, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

93. T. A. Lingam, B.A., L.T., Assistant Master, Government Darul 
Uloom High School, H 3 'derabad-Deccan. 

94. Ishwar Singh, Assistant Master, Government Darul Uloom 
High School, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

95. G. A. Chandawarkar, M.A., Headmaster, Government Middle 
School, Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

XVII. Mysore State Education League. 

96. S. Kalappa, M:A., B.T., Inspector of Schools, Shimoga. 

97. K. Sreenivasa Acharlu, M.A., B.T., Headmaster, District 
Normal School, Tumkur. 

98. Dr. K. N. Kini, M.A., Ph.D., District Educational Officer, 
Bangalore. 

99. P. Natesan, M.A., B.T., Central High School, Bangalore. 

100. D. Sivaramiah, B.A., B.T., Inspector of Schools, Anekal. 

XVIII. The Montessori Society, Bhavnagar. 

101. Shrimati Sarala Devi Sarabhai, C/o Seth Amba Lall Sarabhai, 
"The Retreat,” Sahibag, Ahmedabad. 

102. Shrimati Taraben Modak, B.A., C/o K. V. Modak, Pleader, 
Bansda (via Billimora). 

103. N. K. Bhatt, M.A., Principal, Shri Daxinamurty Vidyarthi 
Bhavan, Bhavnagar. 

104. Gijubhai Badheka, Daxinamurty Balmandir, Bhavnagar. 

105. Ram Bhai, Manager, Daxinamurty Balmandir, Bhavnagar. 

XIX. The Kolhapur Secondary Teachers* Association. 

106. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S. (Retd.), Principal. S.M.T. Teachers 
College, Kolhapur. 
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107 Dr G S Knshnayya M A , Ph D , Vice-Pnncipal, S M T 
Teachers College Kolhapur 

108 A V Mathew. BA BT SMT Teachers College 

Kolhapur 

109 B R Kolhatkar MA, TD SMT Teachers’ College. 
Kolhapur 

110 AD Deshpande BA LL B , B T . Headmaster, New 
School Kolhapur 

XX The Gwalior State Educational Association. 

111 N V Vaidya B A , L T . V C High School Lashkar 

112 Dr H R Divekar M A . D Litt , Headmaster. V C High 
School, Lashkar 

1 13 Zia ul Haq Siddiqi Headmaster A -V M School, Bhind 

XXI The Scindia School Teachers’ Association, Fort, Gwalior. 

U4 F G Pearce Esq B A Pnncipal Scindia School Fort 
Gwalior 

115 V L Phatak BA , BT Scindia School, Fort, Gwalior 

116 J P Gunawardhana BA BT Scindia School, Fort, Gwalior 

XXII The Government Secondary Teachers’ Union for Berar 

117 N G Agashe B Ag LT, Government Normal School 
Akola (Berar) 

118 S S Pendharkar Government High SchooL Kharogaon 
(Berar) 

119 S Y Solapurkar Government High School, KHamgaon 
(Berar) 


XXIII Cochin Teachers* Association 

120 T Kunjunny Menon MA LT Inspector of Schools 
Tnchur 

121 N G Snnivasa Aiyar MA LT Editor Teacher, 
Magazine Ollur 

122 T H Krishna Aiyar BA Secretary, Cochin Teacher, 
Association Tnchur 
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XXIV . Cochin Women Teachers' Association. 

123. Mrs. K. M. George, B.A., L.T., Inspectress of Schools, Trichur, 
Cochin State. 

124. Mrs. A. Velayudha Menon, B.A., L.T., Headmistress, Girls’ 
High School, Emaculam, Cochin State. 

125. Miss V. K. Dravpathi Amma, B.A., L.T., Headmistress, 
Victoria Jubilee Girls High School, Trichur (Cochin State). 

XXV. Primary Aided Schools' Association, Karachi. 

126. Miss B. Brenton-Carey, C. E. Z. Mission, Karachi. 

127. Sansar Chand, Headmaster, D. A.-V. School, Sushila Bhawan, 
Karachi. 

128. Mrs. G. S. Contractor, C/o Khan Bahadur S. D. Contractor, 
Retired Educational Inspector in Sind, Karachi 

XXVI. Individual Members Under Para V (c). 

129. Amaranatha Jha, M.A., Head of the English Department, 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

130. Mannoo Lai Misra, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Agra College, Agra. 

131. Diwan Chand Sharma, M.A., Professor of English, 1A Court 
Street, Lahore. 

132. Hans Raj Bhatia, M.A., Birla College, Pilani. 

133. A. E. Foote, Headmaster, The Doon School, Dehradun. 

134. A. V. Kutti Krishnan Menon, M.A., B.L., L.T., Principal, 
Zamorin College, Calicut. 

135. N. K. Sidhanta, M.A., Professor of English, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

136. A. P. Khattry, B.Com., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Post 
Box No. 52, Cawnpore. 

XXVII. Calcuttta Reception Committee Under Para V (b). 

137. Manindra Chandra Mukherjee, Feni H. E. School, Feni, 
Noakhali. 

138. Sarat Chandra Dutt, Collins’ High School, Dharrumtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

139. Anathnath Basu, Teachers’ Training Department, Ca cutta 
University, Calcutta. 
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140 Dr Satjananda Roy. Principal. Corporation Training College 
Calcutta 

141 S K Chatter]!, 14. Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Calcutta 

XXVIII. Indian States 

142 PA Inamdar M A . D P I , War State, Himmatnagar 

143 C V Chandrasekharan M A (Oxon ), Pro-Vice Chancellor 
Travancore University, Trivandrum 

144 Rao Saheb D V Kulkami. M A , Headmaster, S S High 
School. Aundh (Satara) 

145 K L Shrimali, MA BT Headmaster Vidya BYiawan, 
Udaipur 

146 N Kuppuswami Aiyangar M A , Senior Lecturer Training 
College Trivandrum 

147 N L Karoo, Headmaster Sn Pratap High School Srinagar 
(Kashmir) 

148 R V Kumbhare M A B T T D . Headmaster V C High 
School Lashkar 

149 Mohammad Osman Divisional Inspector of Schools Auranga- 
bad (Hyderabad State) 

150 M M Zahuruddm Ahmad MA LLB Principal, Bahauddm 
College, Junagadh (Kathiawar) 

151 S All Akbar MA (Cantab) Special Inspecting Officer for 
Schools and Secretary, Board of Secondary Education Hydera- 
bad-Deccan 

152 Kumar I N Menon, M A B Litt Director of Public Instiuc 
hon in Cochin Tnchur 

153 Miss E Chawner Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Residency 
Road Jammu, Tavi 

154 R A Adke M A , LT Headmaster, King Emperor George V 
High School Dewas Senior 

155 k K Nanavati Director of Education, Alwar State Alwar 

156 Harbhai Tnvedi, Headmaster, Daxmamurty Vmaya Mandir, 
Bhavnagar 

XXIX Coopted Members Under Para V (f) 

157 D K Sakhwalkar M A , LL B Professor. D A -V College, 
Cawnpore 
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158. Sardar A. T. Mukherjee, M.Sc., M.R.A.S., Headmaster, Hindu 
High School, Nabadwip. 

159. A. C. C. Hervey, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Government College, 
Ludhiana. 

160. V. Prasad, B.A., 103, Hewett Road, Allahabad. 

161. A. S. Sinha, M.A., L.T., D. A.-V. College, Dehra Dun. 

162. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, M.A., Professor of Anthropology, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

163. M. S. Sundaram, M-A , Professor of English, Agra College, 
Agra. 

164. Lalit Mohan Bhattacharya, M.A., Maharaja Cossimbazar 
Polytechnic Institution, Calcutta. 

165. G. F. Andrews, M.A., Assistant Physical Director to the 
Government of Madras. 

166. K. V. Phadke, M.A., Headmaster, Sri Marwari Vidyalaya 
High School, Cawnpore. 

XXXI. Lady Members Under Para V (h). 

167. Mrs. S, Chanda, Headmistress, Girls’ High School, Jalpaiguri 
(Bengal). 

168. Mrs. Hannah Sen, Directress, Lady Irwin College for Women, 
New Delhi. 

169. Mrs. S. Bose, B.A., Principal, Balika Vidyalaya Inter. College, 
Cawnpore. 

170. Mrs Lilavati M. Khandvala, Superintendent, Montessori 
School, Mohan Villa, 2nd Hasanabad Lane, Santa Cruz, 
Bombay. 

171. Miss S. McMannes, Sub-Assistant Inspectress of Schools, 
Madura 


F. JO 



MEMBERS OF ALL-INDIA FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

I Full Membership 

1 The Alllndia Feudatories’ Educational Association — 
Secretary Sardar C S Angna, Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior C I 

2 All Bengal College and University Teacher* Association — - 
Secretary Ramani Mohan Roy, M Sc Ripon College, 24, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta 

3 All Bengal Teachers’ Association — Secretary Manoranjan Sen 
Gupta 209 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

4 Bihar and Onssa Secondary School Teachers’ Association — 
SecretaT) Shyam Sunder Misra BA, B Ed , Headmaster 
Shyam Sunder Institute Bhagalpur 

5 V P Secondary Education Association — Secretary V Prasad, 
B A , 103, Hewett Road, AU&habad 

6 UP Non Gazetted Educational Officers Association — 
Secretary Brahma Swarup Saxena M Sc L T Government 
High School Cawnpore 

7 V P Vernacular Teachers’ Association [U P Adhyapako 
Mandat) — Secretary Jagdeva Singh Visharad Rural Knowl- 
edge Teacher P O Madtyahun (Dist Jaunpur) 

8 The Association of the Heads of Recognised High School, 

Karachi — Secretary M L Chablam, M A , STCD 

Pnncipal H L C Model High School Karachi 

9 The Sind Secondary Teachers’ Association, Karachi — 
Secretary ) C Buch, BA B T Shn M M V Vidyalaya, 
Princess Street,. Karachi 

10 Monfessori Society, Bhavr\agar — Secretary Gijubhai Badheka 
Daxmamurty Balmandir Bhavnagar (Kathiawar) 

11 The Bombay Secondary Teachers Association — Secretary 
G A Christie, BA B T Robert Money School Bombay 7 

12 The Kolhapur Secondary Teachers Association — Secretary 
A D Deshpande B A , LL B Headmaster New School, 

Kolhapur 
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13. The Hyderabad Teachers Association, Hyderabad-Dcccan— 
Secretary: Mirza Ziauddin Beg, B.A., B.T., C/o Inspector of 
Schools, Headquarters, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

14. The South India Teachers’ Union. — Secretary : M. S. Sabhesan, 

, M.A., 41, Singarachari Street, Triphcane, Madras. 

15. Mysore State Education League. —-Secretary : K. Sreenivasa 
Acharlu, MA., B.T., Headmaster, District Normal School, 
Tumhur (Mysore State). 

16. The Federation of Recognised Educational Institutions, C. P. 
and Berar. — Secretary: S. L. Pandharipande, M.A., Principal, 
City College, Nagpur. 

17. The Bombay Presidency Secondary Teachers’ Federation . — 
Secretary: C. A. Christie, B.A., B.T., Robert Money School, 
Bombay 7. 

II. Associate Membership. 

1. The Scindia School Teachers’ Association, Gwalior. — Secretary : 
Avadh Behari Saran, Scindia School, Fort, Gwalior. 

2. The Government Secondary Teachers’ Union for Berar — 
Secretary: S. Y. Solapurkar, M.A., L.T., Government School, 
Khamgaon (Berar). 

3. The Primary Aided Schools Association, Karachi. — Secretary : 
Miss F. E. Turner, C. E. Z. Mission, Karachi. 

4. • The Cochin Teachers’ Association — Secretary: D. Harihara 

Aiyar, Palliam Road, Emaculam (Cochin). 

5. The Gwalior State Educational Association. — Secretary: N. V. 
Vaidya, B.A., L.T., V. C. High School, Gwalior. 

6. The Cochin Women Teachers’ Association. — Secretary: Sry. 
P. Ammu Amma, L. S. G. School, Mattancherry: Emaculam 
(Cochin State). 

III. - Individual Membership. 

]. Ram Narayan Misra, B.A., P.E.S. (Retd.), Kalbhairo, Benares. 

2. Sardar A. T.,Mukherjee, M.Sc., M.R.A.S., Headmaster, Hindu 
High School, Nabadwip (Bengal). 

3. K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., I.E.S. (Retd.), Principal, Sri Maharani 
Tarabai Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 

4. Mannoo Lai Misra, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Agra College, Agra- 
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5 Miss Mildred L- Pierce, Principal Jitado Middle English 
School Pakaur (E I R Loop) 

6 K S Dikshrt Retired Deputy Educational Inspector. 323 
Mangalwarpeth Satara 

7 Sardar C S Angna Sambha.i Vilas ' Gwalior C ! 
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THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALCUTTA 

By 

Rev. C. F. Andrews. 

Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Friends, 

You will pardon me today if I speak chiefly to those who are 
students; for my whole life has been spent in the student world, 
among the young, and I have a deep love for them which seeks to 
find its utterance at a time like this in the hope that some word of 
mine may cling to their memories long after Convocation Day 
is over. For the same reason, also, what I write will he direct 
and simple. Need I add that this deep love for Bengal and its 
students had its origin in my own revered teacher, Gurudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore? Never has anyone had such a friend and 
guide as lie has been to me! 

So let me take, as my main theme, the phrase that Professor 
Whitehead has set in the forefront of his book, called ‘Science 
and the Modern World,’ He has dedicated it thus: “To my 
colleagues, past and present, whose friendship is inspiration .” 
“ Whose friendship is inspiration.’* It is concerning the trans- 
forming power of friendship, between teacher and taught, and 
also between students themselves, that I wish to speak. For 
that ‘ friendship ’ as Whitehead rightly says, ‘ is inspiration.’ 

Let me venture to show you out of my own lifelong personal 
experience, both as a student and as a teacher, the supreme truth 
of those words, — how the very best scientific and literary work 
requires this background of friendship for its highest fulfilment; 
how the student, or the teacher, who has never made a friend, 
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has lost the one pearl of great price which the Unnersity has to 
offer how the basis of all sound learning in human affairs is 
laid in fellowship and friendship 

When I look back on my own undergraduate days at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, the one permanent and abiding thing 
that made all the difference to me, was the profound reverence 
1 had for my Tutor, Charles Hermann Prior He let me enter 
into lus own inner life and shared his deepest thoughts with me 
His friendship was my inspiration He was one of those pure 
m heart who see God and «o he taught me not only the Hebrew 
of the Bible, but also to look steadily into that unseen world 
where his own mind had found its rest 

Along with him, was one who became our President, Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes, the greatest man of science in lus own 
generation, whom men like Lord Kelvin used to call their Master 


He was completely unselfish, and would give to his pupils freely 
his own most fruitful thoughts, m order that they might get the 
world’s prai«e rather than himself The undergraduates used 
to call him “ the Angel Gabriel,” because in Ins old age Ins face 
was almost heavenly to look at He was so accessible, that even 
when he was long past eighty, he would welcome me into lus own 
home, and encourage me to come and sit with him in order to 
learn something of his spirit 

Then, last of all, there was Edward Granville Browne, — 
Persian Browne,’ we u«ed to call him, — who at that time had 
* U A S v eC ° me wor l^ ^ amous m literary circles through his book, 
A Year among the Persians ’ So brilliant was he as a linguist, 
u w iear ^ carr ) °n four conversations at once at the 
nigh table m four different languages with perfect case and 
without a pause for a word His room in College, m the Ivy 
Lourt, used to be our rendezvous, late into the night, while he 
o us about the East The debt I owe to Ins friendship can 
ne y er e repaid He turned my face towards India and made 
,nHpr a f ei ? r ld a h T g reall, y 10 me No one in Cambridge 
its hipv't 6 °t J s ^ am as he did The admiration, at 

hanhS I r m ’ 1 W alwa > s stained for the Muslim 

found AraW “??» begmmn 6 10 m y friendship with this pro 
lound Arabic and Persian scholar 

were not B L° n ’ °" e by ° ne ’ 10 Ascribe my teachers They 
™,h " fe" ,Wure They lived 

read ck“Ll^,°“ r I"' 5 ln Mia, I have 

forest mrams, t a s true'm '.'f he ' 5 ° f 'hose early days in the 

ours at Cambridge Their fneuTt de6rce ° f these teac,ler8 of 
° 'heir friendship was our own inspiration 
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May I dare to tell one other story — not of a teacher this 
time, but of a fellow-student. Basil Westcott, tire youngest 
brother of Bishop Westcott of Calcutta, and the son of old Bishop 
Westcott of Durham, was my dearest college friend. He was 
at Trinity and I was at Pembroke : but we lived in each other’s 
rooms and used to have our meals together and thus met every 
day. This one friendship with Basil Westcott meant most of 
all to me in College days. We shared our thoughts and aspira- 
tions; we talked over together our life purposes, and were one 
in mind and heart. 

When Basil Westcott had taken his degree, he went out to 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, as a teacher, and while he was 
there he became the closest friend of Susil Kumar Rudra, who 
was then Vice-Principal. Basil used to write to me every week 
about the College, and in this way I first got to know his friend, 
Susil. Then he himself died a very noble death; for while he 
was nursing a sick patient he caught die dread infection of. 
cholera, and thus passed away. The whole student world of 
Delhi mourned his loss. 

As soon as the news came of Basil’s death, I knew that the 
call had come at last to go out to India in order to lake his place. 
Susil Rudra welcomed me at once as the friend of his own friend, 
and dius we were brought close to one anodier from the very 
start. When later, as the years went on, our mutual affection 
grew deeper, I caught from Susil the flame of his own burning 
love for his mother country, India. For love of country was 
the deepest passion of his life. 

Susil had received his education and taken a high degree at 
Calcutta University late in die seventies of last century. He 
was much older than I was, and I held him in the highest regard 
for his sheer goodness. He told me how at one time, in his 
undergraduate days, he had nearly lost his faith and dirown 
over religion altogether; but Father Brown, of the Oxford Mis- 
sion, in Cornwallis Street, had wonderfully befriended him and 
had saved him from such a great disaster. The daily life of 
prayer, which the Oxford Brothers led, had restored his own 
firm belief in God, and this bed-rock faith had gradually become 
the deepest thing in all his life. It had kept his heart and soul 
pure as nothing else could do. 

There was a quiet dignity about Susil Rudra which never 
left him for a moment. It gained for him in Delhi the playful 
name of the c Burra Sahib ’ : but a gentler, humbler, kinder 
soul never existed. He was my own Principal for nearly ten 
years, and it was a supreme joy to me to work under him. Then, 
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at last, in 1913, he gave me up, without a single word of rebuke 
or hesitation, so that I might go to Santimkctan, which has been 
my lo\ed home ever since How can I possibly tell all that I 
have learnt there under our Gurudcva * 

Let me go back once more to make my meaning clear If 
this priceless boon of friendship had not been so bountifully 
given me in my own earl) College days* if I had not then leamt 
what may be trul) called the art of friendship, I should never 
have been able to make friends so easily in Santimkctan itself 
when I went there from the Punjab One step led on to another 
What I actually found at Santimkctan when 1 lived there 
was the old Cambridge atmosphere all over again, — that close 
touch between the teachers and the students, those small groups 
and friendships formed between the students themselves, which 
is the noblest avenue of learning Above all, we had in our 
Gurudeva an ideal teacher, whom we all could love and rever- 
ence Thus we had our own education set in perfect surround 
mgs Both the teachers and the students lived together and learnt 
together Friendship, to quote Dr Whitehead once more, was 
inspiration 


question now arises, — and 1 confess at once it is ver) 
difficult to answer, — * Can these ideal conditions still continue 
between pupils and teachers, and also among fellow students, in 
a vast modem city such as Calcutta, where simple friendly inter 
course is hampered and restricted on every side by the crowd 7 * 
I would answer tentatively that it is still possible in rare 
cases, even here in crowded Calcutta; for I have actuall) seen it, 
in one instance at least, in the ver) place where we are gathered 
today and I would like to bear witness to what I saw 

During the Flood Relief of North Bengal, many years ago, 
used to come, very early in the morning, by tram from Bolpur 
m order to take instructions from Acharya PrafuUa Chandra 
thl n j 3 tong with Satis Chandra Das Gupta was m charge of 
c, re , IC ^ °P eratl0ns I would then go on from him to 
i nui 2 , a lon ^ was easy for me to notice on these occasions, 
1™’ fi r^W° Wn w SC,e ^ B “ ,ldm S s > h e used to live the life of a 
'learV “ s ’l*? knew ond lo,ed of old For he uas 

° f ,us P“P lk - »har.ng ruth them 
He l ould eHe u ’ ln ^ ud ‘"S h ! 5 expert scientific knowledge 
11 r ™ md » d ™ «f S.r George 

my oT« n ptui'Ts T ,"“V ”= ''ou“word e o°f 

a d °™ Me for tataSf 
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of him: for he was literally ready to lay down even life itself 
for those who were his pupils and whom he called his friends. 

Again and again, I used to meet him during those days 
whenever I went to the flooded areas at Santahar, Potisar and 
Atrai, and what I saw of him was always the same. He lived a 
life of great austerity and sacrificed all for ‘the great work he 
had undertaken, building up the science side of the University 
in that important area of practical Chemistry which had been 
entrusted to him. No wonder the students themselves flocked to 
him in order to undertake the work of relief of human suffering 
in North Bengal, when he himself gave them the stirring call. 
For they knew that there was nothing which he would invite 
them to undertake that he ivas not ready first of all to do him- 
self. 

I have taken this example, because it is still living and fresh 
within my own memory, and it came directly into my own life 
experience. It showed to me how the very greatest difficulties 
of a modern city life, like that of Calcutta, could he overcome, 
if only the human spirit were wholly dedicated to the task. 

At this point, I would also record my strong conviction that 
Sir Asulosh Mookerjee, one of the outstanding Vice-Chancellors 
of recent times, had the genius to see that in the higher branches 
of research these ideal conditions between teachers and taught 
could be repeated in this University, at least among the most 
brilliant students. For he determined to make Calcutta not 
merely an examining centre, where thousands of students should 
sit for examinations, but a teaching University, where studies 
might be carried on in the higher branches of learning. In this 
way, it would prove a benefit, not only to India, but to all man- 
kind. With such an object in view, one after the other, new 
Chairs were founded and lectureships appointed in subjects 
which should keep India in close touch with the most advanced 
thought of the day. Here, the classes were necessarily small, 
and the contact with advanced students thus became happily all 
the more close. The task of providing funds for this great 
enterprise was colossal and none but a giant in strength and 
determination would have attempted it: but his own generosity 
stimulated others and in this manner very notable additions to 
the higher life of the University were brought about by his 
magnificent effort. 

Here, also, under Sir Asutosh’s wise direction, in the 
conduct of this higher research work, ■whether in literature, 
philosophy, or science, Calcutta University has refused to be 
provincial. It has chosen its teachers from every part of India, 
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and al o from other lands for human knowledge knows no local 
boundaries The word ‘ Unrversity ’ itself implies this, and so 
now you are rightly proud to ha\e had here on your staff not 
merely scholars from your own country of highest repute, but 
al«o such brilliant men as the Nobel Prize Winner, Prof C V 
Raman, and the Oxford Professor of Eastern Religion and 
Ethics, Professor Radhahnshnan, both of whom have been 
invited to come to Calcutta from the South Indeed, more and 
more it may truly be said, that although this city has cea«ed to 
be the political capital of India, it remains, and is likely to 
remain, for generations to come, the intellectual capital and 
centre of the whole country That, after all, is the greatest 
distinction which can be given to Bengal — to be the beacon light 
of learning to the whole Eastern world 

Let me give you one further piece of news which shows how 
knowledge is universal and overleaps all boundaries A little 
more than a year ago, I was in Australia, and pleaded with some 
success before the Vice Chancellor and Senate of Sydney Univer 
sity that their rapidly rising School of Oriental Studies should 
have its own close contact with India as well as with China and 


Japan, and now I have a good hope that this will shortly come 
to pa=s Furthermore, m Czechoslovakia, steps have quite 
recently been taken to institute a lectureship in the Bengali 
Language at Prague, which is one of the most ancient seats of 
learning in Central Europe A Bengali from Calcutta Univer 
sity has already been appointed 

This leads me on directly to another aspect of your Univer 
'lty life, about which I would wish to offer you ray warmest 
congratulations For you are, I believe, the first University in 
Bnti'ih India to break through the unwholesome tradition of 
making a foreign language the medium of instruction instead 
ol the mother tongue Lou have brought back your own 
beautiful language into its true and rightful place Indeed, I 
acknowledge with a certain seme of «hame your own kindly 
indulgence towards me in allowing me to use my own English 
today as the medium of this address, *hile only last year the 
precedent was established whereby the Poet, our Gurudcva, gave 
In mv if!! °" n f r cWcsS B Wh the thoughts he had to offer 
like^nios^Em'h* * T* confess , the simple truth is this, that 
lntr in n ^ *hmen I am very bad at languages and came so 

iiolL uTSL* ,? 1 ! r n t m! 7 ,f ’» M *■> learn A?” 

men S ,.doT„n, Ml occ “P‘e d <» enable 

as 1 ought to iX done m 0th *° Speak and r ™d B en B al. 
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But while I have been discussing these things which are so 
close to my own heart, I have not forgotten for a moment the 
great bulk of the students of the University who are unable to 
go on up to the standard of research work in the higher branches 
of study, but have to leave the University in order to gain a 
livelihood at a comparatively early age. How are they to get 
something at least of that ideal relationship with their teachers 
and fellow-students about which I have spoken? Crowded as 
the Colleges are in the very centre of this great city, with noisy 
traffic around them all day long, with teachers who live at a 
distance and come in each day for their work and go out again 
when it is over, — how, under these conditions, can you really 
expect to obtain the best that a University is able to offer? 

Frankly, it is well-nigh impossible except under rare condi- 
tions such as I have already mentioned. One consideration has 
often weighed with me as it has no doubt weighed with you also. 
I have wondered whether you have not got to be far-sighted 
enough, while there is yet time, to move some at least of your 
residential Colleges out to the suburban area of Calcutta, into 
less crowded quarters; whether you may not use the modern 
conveniences of rapid transport in order to get over a part 
of the supreme difficulty of these vast numbers of city 
students. 

The Christian College, Madras, which Dr. Miller founded, 
has recently made the plunge and moved outside Madras. This 
has alreay met, so I hear, with success. Those who know' 
Thambaram, where the new College has been built, speak about 
it as a great improvement on the old site in the centre of the 
City. Motor transport has solved the problem over there. 
Might it not solve a part of the problem here? At least 
with some colleges the experiment might be well W'orth 
trying. 

Yet, while offering this suggestion, I freely acknowledge 
that the question of congestion in a huge city is much more 
difficult to solve in Calcutta than in Madras. For the popula- 
tion and crowded area are both vaster. Indeed, it may well be 
found that just as in the case of New' York, Tokyo, or London, 
a University with Colleges at the centre of the city is inevi- 
table owing to the peculiar character of our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Taking, therefore, things as we find them — Colleges over- 
crowded, staffs overworked, boarding houses overflowing,- — what 
can be done to prevent mere mass' production of University 
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Every member of the Senate of this University must have 
been troubled, as I have been, by this problem The Education 
Commissions ha\e not solved it How can we best face this 
acknowledged evil’ 

There is one principle, winch may guide our thoughts, 
because its psychology has been thoroughly tested by experiment 
and proved scientifically sound It is this, that the small group 
enables the average man to make his own highest effort at 
intellectual attainment far better than the large group For the 
crowded lecture hall is apt to lease the ordinary student un 
intelligently passive He soaks in information like a sponge 
He does not “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” his 
knowledge He swallows it whole This very simple, hut 

profound les«on which modem psychology has taught us, is now 
gradually becoming recognised all o\eT the world When 1 
was lecturing in Cambridge a year ago I found out that all the 
changes of recent years had been made in this direction The 
tutorial system had been fully accepted as sound and it is now 
,in full swing For it had been scientifically and even 
(mathematically established E\en the number of the small 
group has been worked out Aldous Huxley, in Ins latest book 
called, ‘Ends and Means,’ has given a whole chapter to this 
subject “A crowd," he says “is a lot or people a group 
is a few A crowd has a mental life inferior in intellectual 
quality and emotionally less under control than the mental life 
of each of its members m isolation The mental life of a group, 
is not inferior either intellectually or emotionally to the mental 
life of the individuals composing it, and may in favourable 
circumstances actually be superior” 

Here then is a psychological principle which may help 
Calcutta University The crowded classroom is sub personal, 
subhuman, herd like It does not carry men forward into that 
sphere of ‘plain living and high thinking’ which alone can 
produce the scholar, the artist, the thinker, and the man of 
affairs 


A® a teacher, therefore, I would venture to appeal to my 
fellow teachers wlio are present, — Can v.e so decentralize our 
'Ii i" dlfferent objects, as io produce in our student world 
the high psychology of the group rather than the low psychology 
Can " e , *° arran S e °ur work as to appeal to the 

thSn V d.dVrt?>E 1,nC “ lOT ! ll ’ e ' reiso '' ! ‘ 5 ' ,n “l' students rallies 
than deal with them merely in the mass' 1 To louch politics for 

“he hberal'' a'„T d" 1 ' 1 * " May between 

tlie liberal and democralic mmd on ,| ]e one £ am , d 
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the authoritarian standard which dictators impose on the 
other. 

If, as teachers, we are determined to carry out this high 
principle of the group rather than the low principle of the crowd 
it will mean undoubtedly more giving out of ourselves to our 
pupils; it will involve our being much more accessible to them. 
We shall not grudge the hours spent in personal talks; and 
interviews will never he formal. We shall seek to split up our 
classes and supervise personal work done by the pupil himself 
rather than aim at disciplining a vast crowd of students into a 
forced attention. In all this, we shall come back much nearer 
to the true personal relation of the guru and the chela, and be 
much less of a drill-master and an autocrat. 

One last word to the students who are present today. 
There are voices abroad, both in the East and in the West, 
proclaiming to the modem world, that the pathway of freedom 
lies in discarding all outworn inhibitions and aiming only at 
what is wrongly called ‘ self-expression.’ Self-expression, in 
the highest sense of the word, is the one goal of Education: it is 
the one aim of every creative worker. But this result can only 
he obtained by arduous endeavour. For the perfect mastery 
which it brings is the final achievement: it can only be attained 
by scorning delights and living laborious days. Tagore's perfect 
freedom in lyrical utterance, Nandi al Bose’s mastery in the realm 
of art, — these have come out of a lifetime of genius and effort 
combined. 

When, on the other hand, the phrase £ self-expression ’ is 
wrongly used to denote giving way to every wayward passion 
and yielding to every whim of our lower nature, — the end of 
this is slavery, not freedom: it leads, not to mastery, but to 
defeat. The friendship, which is inspiration, will always hold 
the student up, not drag him down. It will help to keep his 
deals true and high. 

One of the wisest words that the East ever uttered has been 
translated into perfect English thus: 

“ Keep innocency, and take heed to the tiling that is right; 
for that shall bring a man peace at the last."’ 

And your own poet, in no less perfect English, has given 
us the immortal prayer: 

Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body* pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 
knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of 
reason in my mind. 

F. 2 
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1 shall ever tr) to drive all evils away from my heart and 
keep my love m flower, knowing that thou ha't thy seat in the 
inmost shrine of my heart 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, 
knowing it is thy power that gives me strength to act 


It is necessary to point out the inadequacies of two generally 
accepted views regarding scholarship. First, the definition of the 
highest scholarship which is widely accepted emphasizes 
specialization far more than breadth There was a time when 
the men who were thought of as the most competent scholars were 
men of extensive acquaintance with the literatures of their own 
arid other languages It is recognized that the time has passed 
when anyone can hope to compass the whole or any large part of 
human learning Despairing of knowing all dungs, the present 
generation has magnified the importance of exhaustive knowl- 
edge in a narrow field So thoroly is the present scholarly world 
committed to specialization that no devotee of a particular field 
has the slightest hesitation m acknowledging his ignorance of 
what is going on m lines of inquiry and thought other than tho e 
which he pursues 


The world owes much to the efforts of specialists The 
minute investigations of tho=e who concentrate 01 a single restrict 
ed field of research have added to the sum total of human 
experience in much die same cumulative way that coral polyps 
contribute to the building of the islands of the sea However, 
modern concentration of attention on narrow fields often results 
in atrophied personalities Somewhere m life there must be 
rea th and comprehensneness of thinking, and there must be 
“ MKm " h ' c] ' 8 " es fuH «“Sn.Uon to more than 
atlentm t moc . produeme specialist ought to giro 

“t ! dU ‘r f E00d -a "11 .ha. ntahe. 

Me wholesome the famtly and ,n the eommum.j 


— Charles H Judd 



PRINCIPLES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


( Extracts from the Report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom ivith Henry Lester Smith, Chairman , by 
The National Education Association, U.S.A.) 

The Basic purpose of Academic Freedom — The cause of 
academic freedom, like the cause of free speech in general, is 
the cause of effective democracy. Both freedoms exist to pro- 
mote the rule of intelligence in our democratic affairs. 

How academic freedom serves — Academic freedom is at 
bottom the freedom — and obligation — to study and learn, and 
to share what is learned. It means actual opportunity to study 
and conclude on the basis of intelligence rather than of any 
alternative. This holds as truly of student activities as of 
classrooms and lecture halls. Freedom of teaching exists to 
promote such intelligent study and learning. 

This practice of intelligent study is necessary to the proper 
working of democracy as of no other type of society. The 
pupils and students of today as the active citizens of tomorrow 
must learn to think about vital problems independently, as we 
say, each for himself, for anything less is not thinking. 
Academic freedom means, then, the freedom of each teacher in 
a democratic society to work without interference for the fair- 
minded study of all pertinent problems by the young citizens 
under his care. On no other basis can human individuality be 
well built or democratic affairs be well conducted. 

The need for such intelligent study is peculiarly urgent 
today. In a changing world, with new situations continually 
arising, the citizens must be continually discriminating between 
what still remains good and what is now outworn, between what 
is accordingly to be retained and what has to be remade or 
discarded. Our young people as citizens-in-the-making must 
accordingly be learning to appraise the strengths and limitations 
of our historic traditions and institutions so that, as later need 
may arise, they can do their part to keep these abreast of the 
changing need. No custom or institution, however cherished; 
can in advance claim exemption from this study and criticism. 
We never know beforehand where conditions may call for le* 
making. Academic freedom of study, suited to be sure to tire 
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age of the pupil or student, becomes in this w aj an absolute 
essential for democratic education in a changing c ocietj 

\cademic freedom *crtcs *till further \t the 'erj heart 
of the democratic process lies the factor of intellectual integrity, 
for Vi ithoul it democratic di cu *ion becomes a <ham, and 'octal 
cooperation a fraud A democratic education mu t then fo ter 
intellectual integntj as crucial both to its own lerj e ence and 
to that of democracj it elf The teacher raurt accordinglj 
embodj and express this uftegnl), foe wwlj thus can. its 
and acceptance be promoted in other- Anj *u*picion therefore 
that the teacher is external! j controlled or influenced in reaching 
his opmions or m expressing tlicm frcelj mu't call in question his 
intellectual integntj and *o work against the desired integntj m 
all whom he influence* 

In thc*c and other wajs academic freedom of teaching 
becomes e rential to the proper guidance of the joung bj llie old 
Without it, neither effectual «ocnl intelligence nnr e* ential 
mtelleciual integntj is probable of realization In this v>aj 
does academic freedom he at tlic xerj heart of anj proper 
teaching 

Teachers' corre/aluc obligations — The ju tification of aca 
demic freedom as *et out above lies in the kind of «tudj it tends 
to promote If a teacher "llfullj or carcle* lj permits «ome 
bias or prejudice of his own, or eien his carefully reached convic- 
tions bj the waj he teaches them, pereirtenll) to mar the process 
of fair minded *tud\ on the part of lus pupil or students, then 
in like degree maj that teacher s fltne- to teach be questioned 
The principle thus imoked furm he no ha i for the exclusion 
of anj topic or problem from *tud\, but relates wholly to the 
que lion of it fair minded con ideration 


■rfcodemic freedom ard tenure — IF teacher- are to be free 
from improper ouUide pre-'Ures and *o live aboxe «u«ptcum ui 
the integntj of their teaching, the) mu«t feel secure of tenure *o 
long a» ihej maintain proper profe *ional standard Threats 
to tenure, e\en when indirect, maj pul an improper pre* ure upon 
teachers to decide their teaching on other than professional 
con ideration Whether the «chool hall make its ju*t contnbu 
lion to our democratic proce s becomes thus conditioned upon 
adequatel) safeguarded tenure Apart from *uch tenure, aca 
deimc freedom can hai e no a«ured outlook 

commit™* mi , am ! ma > many 

mere are parents and ciUzens who for lanous 
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reasons oppose the teaching of controversial issues. Prudence 
and a just consideration for the feelings of others might therefore 
conflict with the teacher's positive duly to teach adequately the 
youth under his care. What to do will vary with conditions. As 
a rule, intelligent tact will sene better than downright conflict: 
but there are times when a resolute stand must be taken against 
unwarranted interference, even at the expense of personal 
sacrifice. 

Lay censorship of teaching materials — Adequate teaching, 
especially in the social area, will involve the use of suitable read- 
ing materials. Any external restriction placed upon the choice 
of such suitable books or other reading materials is clearly an 
interference with proper study and teaching. When, therefore, 
schoolboards or other lay authorities censor or prescribe what 
reading materials schools or teachers shall or shall not use with 
their classes, they violate the principles of academic freedom and 
interfere with the presumptively best preparation for democratic 
citizenship. Existing laws often grant to lay bodies the legal 
right thus to interfere. It is the moral and social propriety of 
exercising this legal privilege that is here called into question. 

Teachers ’ rights and correlative duties as citizens — Teachers 
are citizens and have the full legal rights of all citizens. This 
includes the right to freedom of speech and the right to live their 
own lives within the law as to them shall seem wise. From these 
considerations teachers have tire same legal right as other citizens 
to express publicly any opinion they may hold, to ally themselves 
with organizations of their own choosing, and otherwise to take 
part in political campaigns and the like. But teachers have 
duties as well as rights. In fact, rights are never absolute, but 
are always to be exercised with due regard to all their conse- 
quences. In particular, the exercise of a teacher’s rights as 
citizen should not interfere with the proper discharge of his duties 
to his school. What constitutes interference will differ from 
community to community. No one rule can be laid down. The 
general test will be the actual educative effects, upon the pupils 
and others, that follow from the conduct of the teacher outside 
of school hours. The good teacher will be sensitive that these 
effects be not bad. 

School officials and academic freedom — The out-of-school 
rights of school officials stand on much the same footing as those 
of teachers discussed above. School officials have all the rights 
of other citizens, but like teachers they, too, should not allow the 
exercise of their rights to interfere with their school duties 
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reasonably considered It may happen that public pressure in 
tendency or fact, will force school officials to refrain unduly 
from exercising their citizenship rights, or that such pressure may 
force them as officials to put improper restraints upon the teachers 
m their schools In either such case academic freedom is in a 
true sense threatened, and the principles formulated above for 
teachers come therein to apply also to school officials 

Trials on academic freedom and other related charges — The 
foregoing principles of tenure and academic freedom are not 
intended to afford protection to a teacher or other educator against 
any legitimate charge of professional incompetency or un 
professional conduct The educational profession should be 
sensitive to the obligations herein imposed to help root out such 
incompctency or unprofessional conduct However, so great are 
the dangers to academic freedom that may be concealed under 
charges of mcompctency or unprofessional conduct, and so prone 
are la) men to discount the need for academic freedom, that all 
trials or hearings where academic freedom is a possible factor 
should, if the accused 'o wishes, be publicl) conducted Due 
notice should always be given, with charges precisely formulated 
And legal provision should always be made for the professional 
peers of the accused to share m the actual decision 

— The Journal of The National Education Association, USA 


TRUE TO TRADITION 

The recent death of Dr Sarat Chandra Chatlerji, the Bengali 
novelist, has removed an outstanding figure from the sphere of 
Indian literature Some of Ins novels have been translated into 
many European languages True to the tradition of the highly 
intellectual man’s love for tea. Dr Chatterji, according to one of 
his biographers, “ was an inveterate drinker of tea, sometimes 
taking more than 30 cups a day ” 

From Tea News and Views published by The Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board 



VISTA OF PEACE 


BY 

Rose Noller 

Peace is a pattern planted like a seed 
In every man, with tendrils climbing into light, 

And roots that reach into the subsoil of his night; 

Pattern defined, though chaos thrust its rooted weed. 

Peace is all patterned, though it has no creed; 

It was man’s cry through ages’ plunging plight. 

His white desire in fear or pride; in thickest fight 
It reoccurred unheard in song, mysteriously keyed .... 
Evolution is the upward stepping time of life, 

But deep and far, beyond this outer shadow pageantry, 

Beyond the backward and the forward moving stress and strife, 
Is Peace, — the eternal, changeless ancestry: 

From this beginning shall time bury arms and knife, 

From this grows man’s triumphant destiny! 

How far the aeons stretch with war and blood ! 

How grim the sightless eyes, the shattered limbs, 

The haunted, trouble-weighted interims. 

How lost all starry rays in hopeless mud .... 

Yet strength creeps up like lively springtime bud, 

And rugged revelations crown despair, 

While vistas, glimpsing clear the goal foursquare, 

Arise with hope and struggle from time’s flood .... 

Man, by his own Will, shall lay the plan. 

He shall make laws, with understanding build, — 

Frustration yet shall have her warlike span, — 

But this same time shall see all prophecy fulfilled: 

So, it was destined before the world began, — 

All Hail l The bright-starred Brotherhood of Manl 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


BY 

Principal P Seshadri, M A 

(An Address Delnered at The World Conference on Education ) 


I deem it a great privilege to be called upon to speak on one 
of the primary aims of the World Federation of Educational Asso 
nations, the promotion of international understanding through 
education My first duty, however, is to convey to this large 
and distinguished gathering the cordial greetings of the country 
from which I come — a country containing, perhaps, the largest 
population of any land in the world today, representing as it does 
more than three hundred and fifty millions of people, or one fifth 
of the entire race of mankind on earth In my double capacity 
as representative of the Government of Indfa an3 President of 
All India Federation of Educational Associations, I wish to 


convey to this conference our goodwill and best wishes for its 
success, before doing anv thing else 

It is a great pleasure for me and Indians generally, to come 
to this country of Japan I may venture to add that it is not 
exactly a foreign country but almost a second home to us, connect 
ed as it is with us by numerous ties of culture and civilization, 
Marling with the memorable time when the message of Buddha 
travelled all the way from my country through China to the 
shores of this land During the la*t few days we members of 
the Indian delegation have been in this country, with its great 
traditions of hospitality, we have enjoyed very much going up 
and down this beautiful land and meeting her interesting people 
One reason whj we feel proud of being in Japan, is the fact that 
Japan has done a great deal during the last few decades to rai«e 
the prestige of Asiatic nations and it is the only Asiatic power 
today, held in respect by the other great political powers of the 
W ° w c , ° delights us to be in a country which has done so 
much for the advancement of the education of her people 

speaking on the subject of the promotion of international 
f?,. " 8 througb education, I may, perhaps, emphasize the 

Maned ,L e ' ery 0UlSet ’ l r al lf onl > ll,e educators of the world 
Terfm/J ? ampa,gn of international und^Td^m all 
enou ne«s, n may be accomplished, A not today, at lean in a 
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few decades. Teachers of the world assembled in conference, 
may I invite your attention to the famous words of Ignatius 
Loyala, the illustrious founder of the Society of Jesus, who was 
fond of saying, “ Give me the children of the country; I will not 
bother about what happens to the rest.” So long as we are able 
to propagate the principles of international understanding in the 
schools and colleges with which we are connected, we need not 
despair of a good future for mankind. - 

I am, always, fond of telling a story from one of the 
classical dramatists, Terence, a name which will he recognised 
by at least some teachers present in this audience. In one of his 
plays, with the rather difficult title of Heuton Timorumenous or 
the self-tormentor, there is an interesting character, an old man 
who ’went about worrying himself very much about things that 
did not concern him. He was very sorry that somebody’s wife 
was dead in another street, another man’s calf had been killed 
somewhere else, or somebody’s baby was ill somewhere or other. 
He was asked, “ Why are you worried about things which do not 
concern you at all? ” Then came his reply, a very famous 
sentence in the history of the world’s literature, because the old 
man turned round and said, “ Nothing that concerns man can be 
a matter of unconcern to me,” or in other words, “ Everything 
"that concerns man, concerns me.” If only we, the teachers of 
the world, realise that everything, that concerns man, concerns us 
and make our pupils recognise the unity of the human race, we 
shall have gone forward a long way in the direction of promoting 
international understanding. 

A very well-known English poet, Rudyard Kipling, is often 
misquoted as a prophet of separatism. Many of you know those 
famous words of his: 

“ East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 

shall meet.” 

But these lines occur, as is not generally known, in a poem 
in which he intended to emphasize the oneness of humanity, 
because the lines which follow tell us: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 

nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 

from the ends of the earth. 

Kipling, unfortunately, died the other day creating a gap, at 
least in English literature. But if he was present at this large 
gathering of the people of East and West, perhaps, he would 
F, 3 
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have exclaimed, there is neither East nor West, when the teachers 
of the world meet face to fact at the International Conference in 
Tokyo' If anj proof were needed, one lias only to notice there 
are thousands of teachers here who have come from the ends of 
the earth, meeting on terms of absolute friendship Members of 
our profession who see the teachers from other parts of the world, 
realize that, after all there is not so much difference between one 


country and another as wt are sometimes apt to imagine 

During the course of one's travels round the world, one is 
interested very much m the wonderful unit) of- the human-race 
For instance, there is no such thing as Per sian ch ant), or Indian 
.tru th, or German kindness, or English mercy All these funda 
mental qualities o T humanity are common and so a!«o our 
frailties It might be a white, pale face devoid of colour, it 
might be a yellow face with high cheek bones, it might be a brown 
face with almond eyes or a black face in some other part of the 
world But let me assure you that the^same^sp^nUJndexltC&jdl 
Jiumanity Unwise is the man vs ho tries to emphasize the 
differences among the races of mankind, and great is the man 
indeed who can lay the proper stress on the oneness of humanity 
There are unfortunately .some people who pride themselves 
on the alleged purity and superiority of their race, but anybody 
who has studied the history of nations, knows there is no such 
thing as racial purity left in this world, because there has been 
a continual mixture of races among men and superiority is mostly 
due only to the pre-ence of opportunities in one ca«e and their 
absence in another There is no reason why the most depressed 
people among mankind might not ri«e to the highest levels of 
intellect and character, provided they are given adequate oppor 
tunities for such development Similarly, it appears futile that 
people should claim superiority of blood to other classes living 
m their own country The story is told of Lord Byron in his 
younger days, when he was a boy at school, that he was conceited 
and snobbish He was a Lord and therefore he always told his 
classmates that there was blue blood in ln« veins One day a 
classmate happened to quarrel with him, he gave him a strong 
“° w ° n h' s nos, e and blood trickled down, when boys exclaimed, 
We find your blood is red, it is not blue*” The blood of all 
people is red, the blood of no people is blue It is, therefore, 
very unwis e to speak of the superiority of one race ovei another 
° r * 1 EJ’ u l >enor,, y one class over another 

There >s special appropriateness in my appearing on the 

emnha^Tpd e ' em . n 6 1 come of a ra ce which has always 
P i ed the ideals of international peace and brotherhood as 
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one of the fundamental doctrines of our religion. No religious 
prayer in India is complete without the concluding words “Om 
Shanti, _Shanti,_Shanti ! '' which means “peace, peace, peace.” 
No benediction in my country is complete without a formal end- 
ing of words to the effect, “ May all the people of the world be 
happy and prosperous!” At a wedding, for instance, it is not 
the couple alone who are blessed — there are invariably the words, 
“ May all humanity be happy and prosperous ! ” This is done 
on every occasion when there is an auspicious ceremony in the 
family. Coming from such a country, it is a great pleasure for 
me to add my cordial support to the great need for the piomotion 
of international understanding through education. 

Some of you, engaged in the work of teaching — I expect 
most of you are — may, perhaps, ask, ‘ how shall wc promote 
international understanding through education? ’ For several 
years, I used to serve on a committee of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, called by the somewhat embarrassing name of the Edu- 
cational Experts’ Committee. One of our duties was to advise 
the League of Nations about die methods for propagating the 
principles of the League among the younger generation of 
mankind in all the regions of the world. We sat for several days 
every year under the distinguished chairmanship of the well- 
known English scholar, Prof. Gilbert Murray, to consider, how 
w r e shall promote international understanding through education. 
I may, perhaps, take up a few minutes speaking on some aspects 
of this question. 

Our chairman, Dr. Paul Monroe, told us only a few minutes 
back very wisely, that one of the reasons why the people of the 
world do not appreciate each other is^ignorance. In fact, 
philology will give us striking evidence of this fact. Most of us 
know the wmrd, ‘ Barbarous,’ which comes down from the Greek 
times, but only a few of us know the derivation of the word, which 
means “ unknown or strange.” The Greeks thought that all un- 
known people were barbarous. It often happens that when we 
do not know r people, w r e have all kinds of prejudices against them. 
There is also an English word w'hich confirms the same truth. 
The word 4 uncouth ’ comes from an old w'ord meaning 4 un- 
known.’ But it has unfortunately come to mean 4 rough, 
uncivilized, or rude.’ When you call a man uncouth, you really 
mean by derivation, you do not know 7 that man — it is therefore 
unfair that you should consider him crude only because you do 
not know' him. Many of us, no doubt, before w r e came to this 
country had various prejudices of our own regarding the people 
of this land. But, perhaps out fortunate stay here lias been 
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enough to remo\e some of our prejudices and we nil go back from 
this land, I am sure, with the satisfaction of having known some 
of the good aspects of Japanese life and civilization, not from 
books but from actual contacts with the people 

In almost ever) subject taught in schools and colleges, it is 
possible to keep this principle m mind, and train >oung people 
to appreciate the good qualities and achievements of.oth graces 
of mankind A special responsibility lies on the department of 
Geography which fumi«hes admirable opportunities for training 
people in appreciation of all that is great in other countries 
Pupils must be made to realise that theirs is not the onlj great 
country in the world An English writer tells us of a country 
squire who had not travelled widely, but had only gone to London 
a few times He thought that England had the longest rivers and 
ihe tallest mountains in the world 1 Geography must be a good 
corrective to this attitude of mind. Luckily, the teaching of 
Geography has advanced so much m recent years that it is no 
longer a mere string of names to be memorized by the unfortunate 
pupil Taught well, it is largely humanistic, and must lead to 
an appreciation, not only of beautiful aspects of nature in other 
countries, but al«o of the daily lives and civilization of the 
people 

The subject of Ait, again, taught as a means of realising all 
the great achievements of the world in masterpieces of beauty, 
must also lead to the promotion of international understanding 
The great art of the world is due to not one particular country 
but to the contributions of all 

Literature should furnish similar opportunities m large 
measure Beauty, as expressed in the be^t literary masterpieces 
of the world is the result of a large co operative effort on the part 
of the great men of all humanity, and is not the manifestation of 
the abilities of a 6ingle people Thev are composed of the work 
of diverse nations, for we have the clearness and vitality of 
Homer, the stateliness of Virgil, the religious depth of Dante, the 
wonderful understanding of human nature hy Shakespeare and 
the philosophic profundity of Goethe The total of the«e achieve 
ments could not have been reached anywhere near, but that God 
in His generosity had scattered genius all over the world with 
prodigal hand, without confining it to any «o called chosen people 
Thorough understanding of great literature must, of course, 
a ' W jj S inc ^ u ^ e a knowledge of the great masterpieces of the 
world, even other than those of one’s own country, at lea«t in 
translations if not m the originals themselves It may be 'too 
early to practice this in the ca«e of children m schools, but 
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opportunities will certainly arise in the case of the advanced 
students at the universities to insist on such a wide outlook. 

It is, however, in the teaching of history that there is the 
greatest scope for the teaching of international understanding. 
In the Educational Experts’ Committee at Geneva, to which I 
have already made reference, we formulated a number of 
recommendations which have a profound bearing on this subject. 
One of our proposals was that all the history text-books of the 
world should be revised, so as to eliminate traces of racial 
bitterness. It is not that text-books for children should be 
colourless and devoid of patriotic enthusiasm, but that children 
should be taught to appreciate the heroes of not only their own 
country but of others, and sentiments likely to engender ill-feeling 
should be carefully avoided. 

This reminds me of a story told of a Scotch lady in the days 
of Britain’s wars with Napoleon. Somebody happened to 
mention to her that the French people were praying for the victory 
of Napoleon. She turned round and asked, “ What? How 
could they pray? Does God understand French? " The good 
lady honestly thought that God understood only English and not 
French, and He was apparently for the Britisher only and not for 
any other people on earth. It is also desirable to present history 
to young children, not as a mere pageant of bitter fights among 
the people of the world, but as a record of man’s achievements 
in peace and civilization. 

One of the greatest problems with which we are confronted 
in my own country, is the multiplicity of religions often leading 
to illwill among the people. It is not a matter on which we 
congratulate ourselves, -but the mere fact that there is a multiplicity 
of religions in the world, need never be a bar to the promotion 
of international understanding. After all, it is good to realize 
that religious revelation cannot be the monopoly of one people, 
and teach the principle that there may be many approaches to 
God. One of the great tenets of my own religion is that God is 
one, though He may be called by many different names. Our 
scriptures have proclaimed, repeatedly, that just as many roads 
lead to a great city, many faiths lead to the same God. As the 
same sun is reflected in many waters, the same God can be dis- 
covered in many religions. Like the string running through the 
many pearls of a necklace, the same God is in all the religions 
of the world. This is a lesson which must never be forgotten in 
the class-room. 

Travelling in America the other day, I happened to be in a 
Parlour Car, talking to a Negro attendant on a Sunday morning. 
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He had just said his prayer®, and was reading the Bible with a 
devotion which man) of hts betters could emulate I was apparently 
so nice to him, that he asked me if I was a Christian I told him 
that I was not a Christian, but a Hindu, but the bo> *aul with a 
liapp) smile. But )ou look like a Christian' ” I should be, 
similarly, able to say when I look at a good Christian, ‘ you 
look like a Hindu, for «o long as the qualities prized by mankind 
are there, U matters very little what religion they profess 

A common mistake which people often make is to imagine 
that there is «omc kind of necessary conflict between nationalism 
and internationalism Rightly understood, however, it is not so, 
as true patriotism is only a «tcp in the direction of universal 
brotherhood As Rudyard Kipling lias said, God gave all men 
all earth to love, though “he ordained for each, one spot should 
prove beloved over all ” It may be that you and I are very fond 
of the places and the sights of the places to which we belong, but 
that does not nece««arily mean that we should be incapable of 
appreciating beauty m other parts of the world If I am proud 
of the Taj Mahal at Agra, I can also be fond of the Parthenon at 
Athens If I admire the Himalayas of my own land, I need not 
be lacking m appreciation of the grandeur of the Rockies on the 
American continent If I appreciate the grace and charm of the 
women of my own country, 1 can also be an admirer of beauty 
even elsewhere in the world 

I should like to commend to you in conclusion, that it is 
ncce-«ary in the he>-t interests of mankind to instil this sense of 
international understanding in the young people all over the 
world It is a mistake not to love one another, because we happen 
to be different in colour or feature, or happen to live on either 
c ide of a boundary which is sometimes not even a river or a 
mountain, but an entirely imaginary line I have no doubt that 
teachers have an important part to play in this work, and let us 
hope that when the lime comes for a consummation of this ideal, 
these periodical world gatherings of ttachers will be found to 
nave played no mean part m the achievement 
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FDUCATION FOR A NEtt V ORLD ORDER 


BY 

Gl\E\ IE\ E L C 0\ 
(Adapted ) 


Men and women who are now attempting to further the 
oneness of mankind often find themselves handicapped by the 
habit of thinking of «ome groups as inferior and of others as 
superior It is very difficult to consider ourselves as equal 
members of one great social organism Wien we trj to discover 
the reasons for this difficult), we find that mo«t of u« have been 
badly educated for cooperation We maj have had parents who 
have conscientiously given us the beet training they could, we may 
have gone to excellent schools, — >et we have formed the habit of 
thinking in terms of inferiority or superiority, rather than in 
terms of equality 

We are therefore faced with the question, — How can we 
educate the next generation «o that the amount of fellowship and 
cooperation m the world will be greater 9 This is the most funda 
mental problem which all real education must meet, whether it 
is the training of the home, the instruction m the school, or the 
guidance of religious group 

The di c tingui*hed Austrian psychologist. Dr Alfred Adler, 
has said that man faces three fundamental problems in life 


The first i« the problem of occupation, — die means of providing 
the physical necessities of life The second is the problem of 
association with one’s fellowmen, — ways of living happily and 
helpfully with all the people one meets in the course of life The 
third is the problem of love and marriage, — ways in which we 
meet the fact that mankind is created in two «e\e« Only as 
humanity learns better techniques of cooperation can the«e three 
problems be solved m a way that will produce a race of healthy 
and happy human being* 

To the above problems may be added that of the way in 
which man relates himself to God The man who truly reverences 
od as his Creator must al«o respect and value every other 
rn i victual because all have come from the same Source From 
wotk fnr'i't f 5 llb ; U J' refor '' recedes an added impetus lo 
cooperation \'nd feUoth.p 0 " '" Crea ' e U " I,er ‘ ,and "'S. 


V, 
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The ideal school, then, makes its first obligation that of 
helping children to become more cooperative and, conversely, 
less competitive. It believes that young children can be taught 
to live in such a way that it is “ second nature ” to be a help 
rather than a hindrance in all their contacts with other children 
and with adults. It is convinced that the results of education 
should be groups of young people who find value and happiness 
in contributing to society, rather than in seeking to find people 
who will contribute to them. It is certain that education has 
failed in its task when boys and girls are guided by feelings of, 
inferiority' or superiority to others, rather than by a sense of being 
an equal member of a cooperating group. 

When children enter school at the age of five or six they 
differ greatly in their ability to work constructively with teachers 
and other children. The intelligent teacher knows that these 
differences are due not to some innate strength or weakness, but 
to die fact that some homes have helped the development of co- 
operation, while others have hindered it. 

The most important part of a child’s education is that 
carried on by the mother in the home during the earliest years 
of life. Ways of looking at the problems of human association 
which are formed before the age of four or five can be changed 
later only with great difficulty. We should therefore ask what 
are the chief errors which parents are likely to make in their 
education of little children. 

One of the most serious mistakes which parents make in 
training small children is that of doing too many things for them. 
A baby can be a help to his mother by the way he behaves when 
she is washing or dressing him, by the way in which he eats his 
food or goes to sleep. But the mother herself must wish to co- 
operate with the baby, rather than to dominate him, if such 
habits of helpfulness are to be formed by the child. Boys and 
girls of three and four should be encouraged to help dress 
themselves, to pick up their toys, to be thoughtful of the 
possessions and feelings of others. But the child who is 
pampered, who has everything done for him, cannot develop 
habits of helpfulness. Instead, he learns to whine or cry when 
his mother or father fails to make him the center of the family 
life; he has a temper tantrum when a brother or sister is treated 
as though of equal importance with himself. Gradually, all his 
creative energy is directed toward the goal of being more 
important than others, and he strives to accomplish this by press- 
ing others into his service in many different ways. Some 
pampered children strive for superiority by simulated illness, 
F. 4 
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others b) means of mtschiev outness Running away is a method 
used by some children, in order that other people will be more 
attentive to them To “ have what I want when I want it ” is the 
goal of the “spoiled” child Children who have been reared 
in this way will seldom become the hind of adults who are able 
to cooperate in the work of building a new social order 

Fathers and mothers who pamper their child m the hope of 
making him happy are actually preparing him for unhappiness 
and defeat in his adult life 

Less frequently, perhaps, a child is trained in non-coopera 
tion through the hatred or neglect of parents A baby which is 
not wanted at the time of its birth will sense the mother’s rejection 
of it, even though the mother consciously “tries to love it’ 
Sometimes conflicts between the husband and wife will make one 
of them dislike a child, and this is certain to affect the child s 
outlook on life Adler summarizes the problem of such a child 
as follows, “The hated child is in the worse position of never 
having been spoiled by anyone Its goal is to e-cape and to get 
at a safe distance from others Such a child is often unable to 
look one straight in the eyes, cannot speak, and hides its feelings 
in fear of abatement . The unusual tension of their life 
makes these children postulate a higher goal of security and 
superiority than that of the average child ” 

It is evident that the boy or girl who has been hated or 
neglected in babyhood has had no experience of cooperation with 
others, and therefore has no knowledge of what true fellowship 


can mean 

A husband and wife who really cooperate with one another 
and with their associates are almost certain to appreciate the 
importance of training their children in attitudes of helpfulness 
and kindness The task of the parents is to win the child's 
interest to the task of becoming a help rather than a hindrance 
in life, and to extend this attitude to as many people in the 
environment as possible 

The task of tbe teacher m his work with children is to 


continue the work of the father and mother, if they have made a 
good beginning in educating boy s and girls to be contributing 
members of their small society If the parents have failed in 
their work, the teacher must do all that he can to correct these 
e V ors a pupil has known defeat m his as-ociations with 
o ers he must understand how to encourage him and show him 
e e rways of relating himself to his playmates and to adults 
tmi<! v ' 1 '“ rea »i »•*» *« be of help t° Ills pupils 

1 he objectuc m her approach lo them He does not think 
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that children “ are naughty just to annoy him.” He does not use 
a child’s liking for him to holster up his own self-respect. 
He does not become angry when a boy fails to learn bis 
lessons. 

A teacher who is training his children to be cooperative 
never uses as an incentive the desire to be ahead of others. He 
continually emphasizes the fact that e.ach child in the group has 
something to contribute to the -welfare and happiness of the 
others. He avoids encouraging “ star performers,” both because 
of the harm it may do the “ star ” and because of the feeling of 
defeat it may give to the other pupils. He appreciates sincere 
effort on the part of every child. He knows the stage of develop- 
ment of each individual, and adjusts the difficulty of his work so 
that he can achieve success if he does his best. 

The ability to fit the child’s task to his present need is one 
of the most important techniques of teaching. Kiinkel sums this 
up in the following “lule”. — “Arrange all tasks so that they 
will not discourage the child. Do not make them too hard, so 
that they will not of necessity lead to defeat, and not too easy, so 
that they will not bore. Above all, stale problems so that they 
will not seem a necessary evil, but an enjoyable pan of the child's 
development. — If this is unsuccessful, then look for the error less 
in the schedules and prescriptions of the school authorities than 
in your own lack of productivity, and endeavor to regain your 
lost faith in life.” 

If a child is to grow in self-reliance and ability to contribute 
the school must provide him with many opportunities for making 
his own choices between two or more courses of action. When 
once he has chosen, the teacher must see to it that he carries the 
activity through to a successful conclusion; or, if he fails, she 
must help him to understand ivhy he failed, so that he may do 
better in the future. Thus, the pupil will grow in ability to 
take responsibility for his own decisions. 

Adolescence is often considered a particularly difficult time 
for boys and girls, as well as for their parents and- teachers. 
Many of the problems which arise at this period are due to the 
fact that the student has not learned to cooperate with others, but 
thinks of himself in terms of inferiority or superiority. . He 
wishes to be considered a grown person, to make his own choices, 
to be independent. If he has learned to think of himself as a 
helpful, contributing human being, his parents and teachers can 
safely leave him to make a very large percent of his own 
decisions, since he has already learned the assistance which adults 
can give when his own experimental data is inadequate. 
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Probably one of the worst mistakes made by parents of 
adolescent boys and girls is that of say ing, “ do this because 
mother (or father) wants you to do it” A boy of fifteen or 
sixteen should be thinking of his conduct m terms of a much 
wider social group than that of the home If he does not see the 
relation of his conduct to a fairly large group of his associates, 
an appeal to the desires of “ mother ” is probably doomed to 
failure 

High school students sometimes grow impatient because 
they are not jet old enough “to do something about” social 
conditions which they wish to change They should be helped 
to realize that, while they cannot jet \ole or join certain organiza- 
tions, they can contribute a great deal by making known their 
own attitudes of cooperation and willingness to forgo^ special 
privilege Boys and girls of sixteen and seventeeifKave'at times 
been very effective in awakening their parents to the need of 
considering problems of social welfare 

The problem of the content of school studies is secondary 
to that of the development of constructive attitudes and habits 
But there is always danger, especially at the high school level, 
that content values will be placed above character values All 
teachers need to realize that their oun attitudes toward life will 
influence their students long after the “ subjects ” they taught 
have been forgotten 

Specific content should be chosen in terms of the child s 
level of development, in so far as this can be ascertained For 
young children, a large part of the material should be selected 
m terms of the problems of his immediate environment, — and 
will therefore vary from school to school, and from country to 
country With older children, the content will radiate out into 
wider and wider fields, but the students should continually ask 
themselves, “ How docs tins relate to my own ability to contribute 
to life 9 At what point can I be of help in this problem 9 ” 

A good school course should provide the simple tools of 
cotRTOjiwAitaKv,- — -iW.'iVj to ww-A vptik. kyA , 

the ability to read with insight, the techniques of simple 
mathematical thinking and computation These will be necessary 
tQ j S j in most occ “Pattons, and they will contribute to the 
individual’s association with others ’ 

,, , A rt ’ music and literature should be taught in such a way 
„ ynr e PUpu considers them not merely methods of self - 
and asnvrl* Ut a s r as means °f understanding the desires, needs 
slow C row ill !! °1 a * man kmd History should stress man’s 
slow grot,* toward cooperate ways of tneehng ltfe’, problems, 
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it should point out the failures as well as the successes, and strive 
to develop an understanding of why certain -ways of life had to 
fail. 

Science should be of special value in helping students 
become more objective in their approach to things, people and 
events. 

Almost all schools need to give much more time and atten- 
tion to work which prepares boys and girls for marriage and 
parenthood. The whole course of education should emphasize 
the equality of men and women, at the same time that it makes 
clear dial a woman’s function in society is not necessarily the 
same as a man’s. Girls should be helped to appreciate their 
special contribution as the earliest educators of young children, 
and to realize that one generation of mothers could change our 
whole social order. 

Older students, both boys and girls, should have an oppor- 
tunity to study psychology, — or perhaps this field of understand- 
ing might better be called the study of human relations. Young 
people must be helped to realize that success in love and marriage 
is impossible unless both husband and wife believe and practise 
the fact that cooperation is the law of life, — that when one or 
both strives for personal superiority or special privilege the 
association will be unhappy and unproductive. 


— World Order. 



EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


BY 

Principal ACC Hekvev , M A , I E S 
(With the hind permission of the Station Director , 
All India Radio , Lahore ) 


We think too much in terms of administrative reform, and 
reform of the content of the curriculum Administrative reform 
is c«cntial but it is not educational reform Neither is the 
changing of the length of cour«cs, or the subjects, the primary 
consideration Education is both a «cience and an art, and the 
primary consideration must be to discover its scientific principles, 
and its spirit, and to be e\er guided and informed by thc«c 

Administration is not an end in itself There is a c tory of a 
man who spent his whole time “keeping hmi'clf fit,’ who was 
asked “Aes, but fit for what 9 ” Similarly, admumtration has 
no value in it*elf, and an over centralized administration has 
little time to think of education There mu-t be a devolution, 
or a greater sharing of responsibility, so that those at the head 
may remain, or include, educationists as well as administrators 
One of the favourite criticisms of our present system is that 
it was designed merely to produce good Government babus But 
it is the desire to keep it so, that is, more than anything else, 
responsible for the blocking of all attempts at reform Nobody 
is willing to give up the chance for his son, be it only a hundred 
or a thousand to one of “ Government service ” For this reason 


crores of rupees are wasted in turning vernacular schools into 
anglo vernacular, in maintaining an excessive proportion of high 
K chools and arts colleges, and in maintaining in them, largely 
from public funds, thousands of unfit, and often over aged boys 
The mam remedy would appear to be the simple one of ceasing 
to make government service so peculiarly attractive Many 
powerful vested interests have now grown up, all united m 
resisting reform, whatever lip service they may pay to it 
universities, colleges, high schools and those who live by them, 
j, *"7 a J' e to live on their present basis, must maintain or increa e e 
e number of their pupils If a sufficient percentage of these 
c , oe f no * P ass the examinations, they w ill not come Therefore 
teicW mU I l be promoted * sem U P’ and passed, even though 
teachers and examiners know, and admit, that they arc not fit 
CO 
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The examinations must be conducted on a basis of text-book 
cramming, since this is the only way by which large numbers of 
the candidates can have any hope of passing. For financial 
considerations examinations must be frequent; they must be on 
prescribed text-books, and not only must be written and published 
but also their attendant “ help-books.” Of course these are not 
the reasons actually given for opposing reforms such as fewer 
examinations and less examinations on text-books. But none- 
the-less they are there! Education is almost altogether lost 
sight of. In fact we have no system of education, only of 
instruction and of preparation for examination. 

The spirit of our education is wrong. Even where there is 
no corruption, our schools are based on force, fear, learning 
motivated by hope of reward and fear of punishment. Schooling 
controlled by such ideas must inevitably perpetuate an adult 
society controlled by such ideas, and vice versa in a vicious 
circle. 

The qualities of vision, imagination, originality, unconven- 
tionality, crealiveness, independence of thought or judgment are 
at a discount. Freedom and responsibility find no congenial soil 
in which to grow — initiative in teachers, or even in heads of institu- 
tions is not encouraged, and very little responsibility, or 
opportunity for learning to manage their own affairs, is allowed 
to the pupils, even in colleges. The motto we often see on our 
school walls “ Trust begets trust ” is generally ignored by all 
concerned. If we want our people to be able successfully to 
manage their own affairs in life, they must be given some 
opportunity, some training for this, in their education, in the 
schools. This essential reform costs nothing. 

Education for freedom requires education in freedom. We 
must promote freedom because the innermost urge of the child’s 
or man’s being needs it for its due development or education. 
The essential bases of progress and right living are truth and 
love, and the essential bases of truth and love are trust and 
freedom. A society based on truth and love can only be 
obtained through an educationn based on truth and love. If you 
do not want to perpetuate a society based on competitive selfish- 
ness, force, fear and hypocrisy, then you must eliminate these 
things, all false and wrong motives, from the educational system. 
If this is not done, vocational courses and alternative diversions 
will avail but little. The poison will remain in the system and 
corrupt it. 

It is surely obvious that if you w T ant to eliminate communal 
divisions, whether of class or religion, in society, you must 
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eliminate tlicm in education The dogmatic indoctrination of 
defenceless children, whether religious, political or social, is a 
crime again't their true nature and personality, and can have no 
place in true education We arc not to train the men and women 
of the future to live in the middle age*, nor y et in the world of 
1938, but in the future We are not to dictate to them how to 
create that future, but to educate them m freedom to create it for 
themselves We must give «cope for the potentialities of each 
child to develop unhampered, and not mould him into a fixed 
type according to our own ideas and desires 

The great majority of parents regard misbehaviour as a sign 
of want or wickedness, on the part of the child But 
psychologists and educationists are convinced that in at least the 
great majority of ca*es tins is not so, but that the misbehaviour, 
if misbehaviour it be, arises from the non satisfaction of certain 
fundamental needs or urges of the child, usually as a re ult of 
the e urges coming into conflict with those of adults who control 
the child The parent does not realize the vital role he or she, 
especially she, has to play in ihe education of the child Home 
education, the education of ihe small child, the education of the 
parent, has hardly begun to be considered yet it is an absolutely 
vital aspect of educational reconstruction 

Coming to the school, primary education is at present 
dominated by the idea of literacy Literacy is not an end in 
itself Its teaching as an mm in itself largely defeats its purpose 
Literacy for what 9 A child has no interest m the three R’s as 
«uch The whole secret of education m ihe earlier stages is to 


study and observe the child’s natural impulses to sclf-education 
and self-expression, and build on these and with these, and not 
against them Schools for small children should he stafTed 
mainly by women, and should be places full of light, joy and 
activity, where the children will feel happy and satisfied Tins 
is the only true solution of the appalling problem of “ wastage ” 
at the primary stage 

The very meaning of the word * education ’ has been largely 
lost sight of The most helpful way of thinking of it i<, I think, 
siting free,” “ a releasing of the creative faculties and 
of the urge to expression ” Man is the tool using animal, he 
inherits from God the urge to create Every child has it m him 
to be a creator of beautiful and useful things The condemna 
tion of the old system is that instead of liberating these faculties 
i actually inhibits them Man has many faculties Education 
JJ.'SLJ e 'i 0pm ^ 1 of Xhe whole man > not attention to one side 
1 0rU> llierc » s a ' s, de spread idea that the object of all 
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manual work is vocational training. Manual activities, and 
opportunities for creative self-expression, must find a place in 
the curriculum because they are essential to education, because 
satisfaction of the desire to make or create is necessary to 
balanced development. Besides the value in mental and physical 
education there is the moral aspect also. There is the point, first 
made by Homer Lane, of the two types of happiness, the creative 
and the possessive. Those who are not educated to creative 
happiness do not become truly harmonised personalities and fall 
back upon the attempt to secure possessive happiness, which is 
perhaps the chief source of the world’s troubles today. Children 
should be put upon the path of creative happiness, which is also 
the (path of self) path of self-discipline, as well as the path to 
appreciation of beauty, early. But with puberty there comes an 
immense and sudden accession of the desire to create. If this 
does not then find satisfaction in other ways at this stage, it will 
do so in sexual excesses, or be the cause of other aberrations. 
Hence the immense importance of manual or creative work at 
this stage. But it must be really creative, not merely imitative. 
If it is to be controlled by the syllabus, and by the present type 
of drawing-master, the money spent on it will be almost entirely 
wasted. There must be wide choice of activities, music, singing 
and acting as well as various forms of art and craft-work. 

As Mr. S. H. Wood well puts it, “ In reality education 
consists largely of experience, activity, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and reflection upon it, which children must themselves 
achieve in cooperation with one another, though of course, under 
the stimulus and guidance of their teachers.” “ Gardens and 
games, chisels and rulers, clay and coloured chalks, and many 
other tools of experience and experiment ” are required. The 
small child gets his experience mainly through his play. Play 
is his method of educating himself. The way to help him is to 
give him better means of play. 

Needless to say, a new type of teacher will be required, and 
an improved system of training. To make a start, a considerable 
number of selected young men and women should receive training 
in leading modern teacher-training centres abroad. It is useless 
to send out modern trained teachers one here, one there, to old- 
type schools under old-type headmasters and inspectors. To 
begin with, a few selected institutions should be entirely staffed 
with teachers of the new type, with their own inspectors and 
examinations. For hand-work and for all teaching of small 
children, the necessity for aft entirely different type of teachers 
is still greater, whose selection and training demand very careful 
F. 5 
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consideration We must have more experimental and demonstra 
tion schools as we have experimental and demonstration farms 
A radical reconstruction is necessary, and it w ill be 
impossible to introduce the whole of it at once But a whole 
complete scheme should be carefully thought out now, not so 
rigid that it cannot he modified as experience may render 
advisable, and no changes should be made which do not harmoni'e 
with the scheme as a whole 

Our educational system has to be both expanded in quantity 
and improved m quality It is idle to expect that this can be 
done on the cheap Particularly, there must be no stinting of 
equipment, and primary teachers must no longer be given the 
pay and status of a depressed class But on the oilier hand the 
wastage of money, in all sorts of ways, is enormous If India 
as a whole is really enthusiastic and determined on national unit) 
and progress, the financing of educational reconstruction should 
not pre«ent insuperable difficulties 

The aim should be to make primary and lower secondary 
education together compulsory* up to the age of 14 if possible 
After this there should be a higher secondary course and a first 
degree course, each of three years, normal ages 14 — 17 and 
17 — 20, with parallel technical and vocational schools in each 
ttt'e There must be a stricter superannuation limit than at 
present For non selected students there shall be less, for 
selected students more help available In Europe the primary 
course is almost universally of four years, from age 6 — 10 
Exhaustive American te«ts have proved that the normal age at 
which the average child leams to read is 6\ to 6f There is 
much to be said for Mahatma Gandhi’s starting age of 7 and 
basic course of 7 years The basic course m the USSR, and 
in the Jewish rural colorne* m Palestine, is eight years ages 8—16 
If we start the basic compulsory cour«e at 7 or 8, we could then 
develop the valuable prestandard schools which could be entirely 
co-etlucational and entirely staffed by women, and could be 
increased in number with the increase m demand, teachers and 
financial resources 

The mo«t successful and influential modem educational 


institutions all over the world have certain features m common 
which are not found in the traditional type of school In these 
earning is active rather than passive, by doing rather than by 
“3“*, “rough activities linked with the child s immediate 
grows 10 circles growing wider as the child itself 
toe to b ° * e dE ' 0l ' 0n a large amount of the 

time to hand work and craft work, actmt.es proving ample 
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variety of opportunity for self-expression for the children, with 
the adults as helpful guides and advisers rather than dominant 
dictators. There are places both practical and cultural, full of 
joy and happiness, based on co-operation rather than on com- 
petition, on discipline by consent rather than coercion, on the 
harmonious all-round development of the individual personality 
in a real community life. The more these principles and 
practices are successfully adopted the more it will be found that 
other problems, economic, social and political will tend to solve 
themselves, since all these are basically the legacy of defective 
education. We need above all, vision and imagination, to realise 
the immense possibilities of the human mind and spirit. 

These principles and practices cannot be successfully adopted 
quickly, or before a country or society is ready for diem. There- 
fore we need above all, at present, enlightened propaganda, the 
education of public opinion to understand, demand and 
appreciate what education really means, and to assist in its 
introduction. 


GERMAN REICH YOUTH LEADER CALLS 1938 “ THE 
YEAR OF UNDERSTANDING ” 

The German Reich Youth Leader, Baldur von Schirach, sent 
a New Year Message to the youth of Germany in which he said : 

“ Every year die Hitler Youth receives a new watchword in 
January. As I announced “ Jalir. der Heimbeschaffung ” for 
1937, I knew that you would all co-operate with me. But that, 
by the close of the year, over 1000 Hitler Youdi homes should be 
being built, has exceeded all my expectations. During 1937 
many Youth Hostels have also been erected. All this has been 
your work. It has been done through your unity, about which 
you may well be proud. Obedience, self-denial, fidelity and 
comrade-ship were, are and will remain necessary for every 
success .... 

“ During the coming year the aim of the Hider Youth shall 
be to form new contacts between Germany and foreign youth 
movements. The youth of each country shall get to know each 
other, not in order to copy, but in order to achieve a justified, 
mutual understanding of die foreign community. Only through 
such an understanding can the foundation for cooperation between 
the great Youth Organisations of the present be laid.” 

— News in Brief. 



THE Ph D. SUPERSTITION 


BY 

John C Granbery, Ph D 


Our colleges and universities have long been suffering from 
the evil effects of the Ph D superstition, and now the pernicious 
error is beginning to permeate the public school system In 
principle the same false judgment applies, though to a less extent, 
to the M A and other higher academic degrees 

In the first place, no special ability is required to take the 
PhD, even in the best universities, provided certain other 
factors are present One of these is money enough to see it 
through Another is the moral quality of sustained application m 
a specific field, with persistence and willingness to stay with it 
to the end Taking the examination requires some courage 
In the second place, the kind of training called for has little 
relation to the duties of the teacher, whether in college or high- 
school, or of the school superintendent and principal 

TTie completion of a thesis is neither preparation nor in 
centive for future productivity The candidate is fulfilling a 
requirement to get a job The work is tedious, and the publica 
tion expensive The subjects are usually trivial, and the style 
uninteresting The dissertation will accumulate dust The 
successful candidate has met the conditions, but his arduous 
labor has fitted him neither to teach nor to do creative literary 
work 


The regimen required in obtaining a Ph D may be a posi 
live disqualification for the kind of school people we need 
Emphasis has been on what is called research Vvork Original 
sources are to be exhausted There may be no relevance of the 
subject to contemporary life and problems As Harr)’ Elmer 
Barnes puts it, one is supposed to divest himself of all human 
emotions and become a cerebral recording machine The homo 
ocademicus, working objectively without convictions in philosophy, 
religion, politics, and esthetics, and without special preparation 
or understanding the nature and behavior of man, maj, in the 
* W j ca Hed historical research, have the intellectual 
1 j Ca,s c I et k and copyist, though no creative 

S ce and constructive imagination Research is indispens 
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able, but the real historian is not the plodder who gathers facts 
but one who takes the raw material, evaluates, and organizes it. 

Undoubtedly the Ph.D. has its place and value, but the 
fictitious halo about it in connection with the teaching profession 
has produced two evils. On the one hand, our schools are 
cluttered up with inferior minds, as well as with timid, harmless, 
colorless souls. An inconspicuous youth with a Ph.D. secures 
an appointment. To hold his job and advance he must cultivate 
docility. Independence and dissent will be penalized. 

The second unfortunate result refers to that over-specializa- 
tion which may be of tremendous value for research in a given 
field but may also prove disastrous for college and highschool 
teaching. For example, one trained in the physical and biological 
sciences may be innocent of social science. 

“ Let’s raise standards ! ” is the well-meaning cry. So a 
host of tired teachers flock to the summer school, instead of to 
the mountains and seashore. For they must hold their jobs and 
secure better ones. Their heart is not in the -work they are 
attempting; what they want is the credit. If they are doing 
satisfactorily in their present positions, they should be retained 
without subjection to needless cruelty. If they have not kept up 
with educational progress and are unfitted to continue, they 
should be pensioned. 

Our several types of school should state their objectives 
clearly, and then build curriculum, faculty, and activities about 
those objectives. I rejoice in the fact that highschools are tending 
toward the dignity and independence of standing on their own 
feet, determined to do their work according to their own standards, 
without taking their cue from institutions above them. The same 
obligation rests upon the state college and university, the teachers 
college, the school under private or church control. Possession 
of an M.A. or Ph.D. may be in one’s favor, but there are other 
qualifications more important. 

— The Journal of the National Education Association, U.S.A. 



THE ABNORMAL CHILD 


BY 

Prof. Dittan Chand Sharma, M A- 


It was a Swedish poet and author who prophesied that the 
20th Century would be the century of the child, and his prophesy 
has come true We have become increasingly aware of the 
personality of the child, and have come to attach much importance 
to its care and training “The Child is Father of the Man,” 
said Wordsworth m a moment of prophetic insight and the truth 
of this statement has been established by the lm estigation of many 
psychologists such as Freud These investigators into child 
psychology have proved that the human personality m its 
e«entials is developed in the first six years and that what follows 
is merely a confirmation, a deepening and a development of the 
instincts and impulses of motives and urges found during tho'c 
early formative years The^e psychologists therefore say, and 
they are right in what they say, that if we take care of the child, 
we take care of the future man But we cannot adopt the tradi 
tional approach towards the upbringing of the child as it has 
been done in the pa«t We mu't make use of all the data that 
physiology and psychology have placed at our disposal in the 
handling of children 

First of all, let us take the child, as it is, up to the age of 
five Then its chief business is to keep alive And grow The 
mother has therefore to see how the child gains in health, how 
it adds to its w eight and height, what kind of food and clothes 
suit it be«t, and what kind of habits it forms in its keeping as 
well as waking hours But it is not only the physical life of 
the child that should be looked into, the mental life should also 
be watched with great care for the moral, social and intellectual 
ideas of the child would be influenced by its environments, and 
by the materials with which he plays The child should there 
* ore k® hept away from everything that is evil or mean or low 
and should be surrounded by tho=e things which develop its 
latent powers Only under proper conditions would the child 
grow into the normal child 


„ *= normal Add , s like has been erpre= ed in a poem 

The Island The hero of this poem, Christopher Robin, 
,cts to sad through the <eas and to -att-fy his lore of adienture 
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After having reached the beach, he wants to rest and say to 
himself: — “There is nobody else in the world and the world 
was made for me.” He says further: 

“ I never did ... I never did like c Now take care, dear I ’ 

.... I never did think much of ‘Not up there, dear! ’ 

It’s no good saying it. They don’t understand.” 

_"5N 

This shows the child’s love of self-assertion and its hatred 
of all kinds of repression. Says a writer, “ A child is 
characterised by independence and egoism which should be 
directed towards the development of the higher qualities of a 
good citizen.” Again the child is sociable and therefore seeks 
companionship. A child’s love of free movement is expressed 
in another poem called Hoppity 

“ Christopher Robin goes 
Hoppity hop 


Whenever I tell him 
Politely to stop it, he 
Says he can’t possibly stop.” 

This means that the child loves to run, to hop, to jump and 
to skip and that it resents any kind of interference with its free 
movements. The child also loves to exercise its imagination on 
the everyday things of life. A poet has put the following words 
into tire mouth of a child : 

“ One of the chairs in South America 

One of the chairs is a ship at sea. 

One is a cage for a great big lion 

And one is a chair for Me.” 

This shows how simple games and plays add to a child s 
store of information and call into play his imaginative faculties. 
Again the child is interested in nature and in stories. Says a 
psychologist, “ As a child listens to these stories, he comes un- 
consciously under the spell of beauty and style in language and 
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better feelings and emotions are stirred os the story leads to a 
discrimination between good and bad, and helps in the formation 
of moral standards and ethical judgments” Similarly a child 
acquires social standards through Us games and sport*, its 
environments and its associates 

But if this is true of the normal child, you will ash: What 
of the abnormal child 9 The abnormal child is one in whom the 
normal characteristics of a child do not find their full and 
unfettered expression “A child of this description may not 
come up to the intellectual, physical and moral scales of measur- 
mg; it may deviate from the normal on the minus and on the 
plus side in the*e three fields ” Thus we may have criminals, 
degenerates, moral imbeciles, selfish children and troublesome 
ca«es We may also have the blind, the deaf, the paralysed, the 
diseased, the sickly and the anaemic. We might al«o come 
across idiots and the feeble minded 

Let us first of all take the morally defective child. In <uch 
a child the sense of obligation is deficient and it feels no 
compunction at doing immoral acts This condition in a child 
may he due to had heredity, defective braining and unsuitable 
environments It can al«o he due to the perversion of certain 
natural and normal instincts, and nervous disturbances If these 
tendencies are not checked in time, the child becomes vicious, 
morbid and even criminal Such a child should therefore he 
taken in hand, by the social worker, the teacher, the parent, the 
physician and the psychologists as early as possible First of 
all, the physical defects of the child should be remedied and it 
should be made to adopt a more hygienic mode of living Then 
intelligence tests should be applied and a special mode of teaching 
should be determined for it The social conditions and relation- 
ships of the child should also be inquired into “ The weak 
parent who “spoils” the children, the morbidly anxious parent 
who nags and never leaves them alone, the Mem parent who seeks 
to suppress, the ignorant parent who fails to provide stimuli and 
results of the right kind, the selfish parent who takes no interest 
in the children’s development — the^e and others need to he 
reasoned with ” In other words, the habits of the child should 
be reorganised, and Us instincts redirected 

If there are abnormalities to be noticed m children on the 
moral plane, these are also to be seen on the physical plane 
These result in sense defects, abnormalities m height, weight, 
rate of growth and matnnng, m nervous disorders of various 
l! « « ? UCh aS e P lle P s >’ hysteria, neurasthenia and dementia 
t ot necessary to g0 into the symptoms of even nervous 
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disorders but it may not be out of place to dwell on tbe causes 
of some of these. Epilepsy, for instance, is due to poor heredity, 
where the parents have been victims of alcoholism, venereal 
diseases and insanity. It is, however, possible to cure it by 
making the child lead a quiet, unexciting and orderly life and 
by removing all those factors which tend towards instability. 
In the same way, hysteria is due to the laxity of emotional control 
and sometimes leads to deafness, dyspepsia and paralysis. A 
child suffering from it should he unconsciously led to practise 
the principles of mental hygiene and should be encouraged to be 
in the open air. In every case scolding should he avoided. For 
the old adage “ spare the rod and spoil the child ” has come to 
be out-moded in the light of modern psychology. What a child 
needs most is ‘ Freedom ’ — freedom of movement, freedom of 
self-expression and opportunities should be provided for these 
things. A child suffering from neurasthenia suffers generally 
from headache and sleeplessness. It develops eccentric habits, 
becomes listless and timid, is prey to terrors and is generally 
aloofish. This disease is generally the result of heredity and 
narrow repressions, and its cure should be both physical and 
mental. First of all, irritant causes such as had teeth should be 
removed. Then the child should be made to take quiet rest and 
should be surrounded by an atmosphere of sympathetic under- 
standing. It should be encouraged to mix with other children in 
games and should be kept busy as far as possible. 

On the mental plane also we have several kinds of the 
abnormal child, such as the dull child, the backward child and 
the precocious child. The backward child is one whose mental 
growth has been retarded by a disease or something else. Then 
there are feeble-minded children, imbeciles and idiots. These 
defects may be inherited at birth or acquired at an early age. 
They are characterised by bodily defects as well as defects in 
speech. Such children have a poor memory and are practically 
incapable of thinking. For such children special treatment is 
required which can be had in special clinics which are under the 
charge of men specially qualified for their jobs. In America 
and Europe we do have some schools for idiots and feeble-minded 
children where they receive training in agricultural arts, in 
industrial works and speech training. Similarly we have schools 
for the blind, the deaf, the crippled, die epileptic, the nervous 
and the mentally defectives. 

But whatever be the nature of abnormality in children, 
physical, mental and moral on the plus side or the minus side, 
it cannot be denied that tbe child has to be dealt with sympatheti* 
F. G 
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call) II should, be taken in hand as earl) as possible 
parent, the teacher, the psychologist, the physician and 
should all co-operate in remedying its defects as soon as 
and in turning it into a useful citizen 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THF 
UNITED STATES 

Education* Castigation 

Spare the rod and spoil the child 
Education Segregation 

Girls in classrooms make bo>s wild 
Education* Socialization 

Pupils teach and teachers beam 
Education Motivation 

Interest is the theme supreme 
Education for vocation 

Mend a tire 3nd dress a doll 
Education Integration 

Social science — that is all 
Save the nation by innovation. 

Information, concatenation, 

Revelation, elucidation. 

Affirmation, visualization 
Here an ation and there an ation, 

Latin all by derivation 


[June 

and the 
society 
possible 


— B L Ullman in School and Society 



I. NEED OF GIVING MILITARY TRAINING TO YOUNG 
BOYS OF INDIA 


Sir, 

The deciding arguments on this vital controversial question are those 
based upon the lessons of history, commonsense and morality. We shall 
find nothing wrong, if our sons take to a military, naval or aviation career 
m the defence of their own homes, their country, their civilisation and their 
heritage. Indeed we shall have nothing to do with our sons and shall feel 
very- poorly for our young men, if we found that they failed in their duty of 
defence in times of national emergency and foreign invasion. First things 
come first and the protection of a glorious heritage and preservation intact 
of the good, great and revered memory of our forefathers is an obligation 
from which we at any rate are not prepared to shirk. What we did and 
do, we also like our sons and young men to do. Our young men must be 
trained for national defence. 

It has been argued that an adherence to the creed of non-violence is 
inconsistent with any projected plans for the training of young men in the 
art of warfare. The principle of non-violence in the abstract has been 
the subject of voluminous literature and has been stated, expounded and 
reiterated in such varied forms that one hardly knows what it permits and 
what it prohibits. So far as we are concerned, we never have any doubt 
in our mind on the subject at all. We are not prepared to cover a multi- 
tude of sins emanating from moral and physical cowardice by glibly talking 
about non-violence. In an orderly well established and stable society, die 
principle of non-violence as a daily code of conduct is both necessary and 
defensible. In an abstract world where humanity has forgotten ambition, 
conquest and imperialism, the principle of non-violence may be set to 
regulate in substance the relationship of man to man and one nation to- 
wards another. But we are living in times when idealist philosophy, if 
it is not related to hard facts of life, is likely to land us in the wilderness 
We are living at a time when Europe is arming itself at an alarming pace 
and America and Japan are not very much behind in this matter. The 
result of this mad race in armaments is seen in the instances of three centu- 
ries Despite combined European protest, it was possible for Italy to com- 
mit an outrageous rape on the peaceful and ancient land of Abyssinia 
because the Abyssinians were not sufficiently trained to defend their 
country. Despite non-intervention pacts, the ancient and once mighty 
land of Spain has become the cock-pit of Europe, because Spain itself 
presents a divided house. The ancient civilization of China is suffering 
deadly blows at the hands of her neighbour, Japan, because her sons arc 
not able to defend her soil. These instances are an eye-opener to India. 
India is one of the most ancient countries in the world and her civilisation 
and culture require to be preserved for the good-name and peace of the 
world It is only her sons who can do this. The tradition of India is 
anti-militarist and her peoples are not given to any kind of aggression. In 
fact India has by too rigid an insistence on tbc principle of non-violence 
made herself open to the accusation that her sons have become immaculate. 
Wc arc living in days when there is a good deal of talk of India taking her 
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place as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations All 
this talk has no meaning for us unless Indians show capacity for and do 
their duty m regard to national defence The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms observes that the defence 
of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of Indians themselves 
We feel that it is not inconsistent with the principle of non violence to be 
prepared for national defence Indeed we are of the firm opinion that 
we shall be criminally failing in our duty towards our country and people 
if wc did not tram our young men for national defence This is an 
obligation which a nation shirks at the peril of destruction and annihilation 
It is no doubt good and necessary to devote ones time and energy to 
the pursuit of the gentle arts of civilisation but civilisation and its attendant 
pursuits cannot last and run their daily course unless they arc assured of 
a ring of safety from disturbing interference That nng of safety in the 
case of a nation is provided by' its army navy and aerial forces While 
emphasising the cultural attainment of India it is many times forgotten 
that in the preservation of its ancient civilisation the army navy and air 
farce have silently done their duty of guaranteeing India immunity from 
foreign invasion These defence forces cannot continue to carry on their 
duties unless men are trained to take place of those who are getting grey 
on account of weight of years and the arduous nature of their duty It 
is fashionable to speak and to write about the unemployment problem in 
India But we feel that this unemployment problem arises from two mam 
causes viz — (1) that Indians arc not admitted to the defence forces m 
as large numbers as they should be and (2) that a good many Indians arc 
not prepared to undergo the hardship and discipline of a career in the 
army navy or air force This aversion of a number of Indians to face 
the risks of life and to take things as they come is due to the lack of the 
necessary training in the very early years of life Character of a man is 
mainly built in the nursery or at school and if Indians are not given 
opportunities from their boyhood for learning the duty of national defence 
they will not turn out goal soldiers and sailors 

It is therefore necessary and desirable to put before the next annual 
conference of the All India Federation of Educational Associations a 
resolution to the effect that Military Training should be given in Secondary 
schools to all boys in India Camp life is a necessary part of this training 
and Indian boys should be used to this from their very boyhood It is 
only thus that Indians can be prepared for taking over the defence of 
their country The best material out of this will go to form officers of 
the Ind an Army 

K S DlXoWr 

Retired Dep t\ Ed cat oval Inspector Satara 


II A CENTRAL UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA 

* n . f ^' s 3 6 c of economy it is not perhaps out of place to suggest a 
.i p University for India Just as a federal government supervises 
at t var ous aut °nomous nates so die Central University 

genetal^ouS° control the prounaal universities in respect of 
h 1 1 polcy syllabus and degree examination 
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The very idea of such a university gives a death blow to the prestige 
and independence of the Indian Universities. As it substantially affects 
the power and privilege of those who belong to the charmed circle of the 
present-day universities of India, it is likely to be vehemently opposed by 
them. It is, however, economical and sane in its outlook and may, there- 
fore, be acceptable to many. 

Among the Indian Universities of today there is no equalisation of 
standards either of syllabuses or of examinations. Nay, while some of 
them are accused of low standards, others are eulogised to the seventh 
heaven. This discrepancy upsets the cherished plans of many a student 
who goes out of a university. The advent of the proposed university 
dispels the darkness of irregularities and renders the Inter-University Board 
nugatory and with it the question of reciprocal recognition of degrees by 
the Indian Universities. 

Under the proposed scheme not only the large expenditure incurred 
by the Indian Universities, in setting question papers and in summoning 
the various meetings relating to examinations, for instance, is reduced to 
a minimum, but there is a clear saving of a huge sum per annum. 

It is an open secret that in residential universities the teachers are not 
unoften found neglecting their primary duty. Being themselves the heads 
of the departments, or being in touch with such heads, they have little 
anxiety for the examination results. Their favouritism plays a great part, 
which makes or mars the destiny of students at a sweep. Examinerships 
are a matter of mutual give and take. These defects have every chance 
of being remedied by the proposed university. 

This University goes a great way to dispense with the various 
competitive examinations and the attending waste of money, labour and 
energy. Here efficiency is ensured owing to the collaboration of eminent 
luminaries of the different parts of India, and the evil of inefficiency 
found in certain Indian Universities steered by the short-sighted satellites 
prejudiced by pacts and grabs meets its well-deserved end. 

The provincial universities and important colleges should be the 
centres for the degree examinations conducted by the Central University 
and they should be left free to prescribe courses for and hold the matri- 
culation and the Intermediate examinations, and to do all about the 
graduate and pqst-graduate studies except prescribing syllabuses for, and 
holding, the degree examinations. 

It is desirable to have all the provincial universities under a Central 
one, and never to have a multiplicity of universities in a province It is 
not sought here to restrict the sphere of education by abolishing colleges. 
On the other hand it is held that their existence in ever-increasing number 
is necessary to promote peace and prosperity through well-planned higher 
education. But surely the students should be taught by able teachers and 
the syllabuses of studies should be prescribed and the degree examinations 
be conducted by the cream of learning. 

It is also very desirable that the provincial universities should select 
one or more subjects along with others for specialisation, which will earn 
for them a country-wide reputation and will make up for the lost prestige. 
The fitness for specialisation depends on funds, tastes, locality and tradi- 
tions, and requires a compulsory interchange of staffs and libraries. 

The holding of these degree examinations by one body may at first 
be looked upon with doubt aqd dismay; for it is not an easy affair, one 
might opine, to conduct them for such a vast country as India at one and 
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the same time. But a little reflection will convince even the protagonists 
of the opposite camp that the problem is not insoluble. Hem can the 
University of London manage to hold its examinations for externa! students 
simultaneously at distant colonial centres 7 

There arc no doubt difficulties in the materialisation of such an idea 
Although it is not impossible, yet it is a taxing business to bring about 
changes m the exis ting provincial and central Acts of Legislatures relating 
to the Indian Universities It is expedient, however, to begin with, to 
subject all the universities of a province under one University of the 
province with a final view to bringing all the provincial universities under 
a centra! control. 

These are a few rudimentary suggestions for further consideration 
by learned educationists in the interest of economical but sound education 
It is agreed on all hands that higher education as it is today m India, 
is very costly and does not pay And if it docs not *crvc its own purpose 
it is worse than useless 

RAJ.tn.vr Bharadw \j 
A V P High Svhool Kusgunj (U P) 


WHAT IS THF SECRET OF THE GOOD TEACHER’ 

Hi* «ecirt lie* along three line* Fir*t, he mu*t be *en itive 
to the way the student feels and think* He mu*t understand the. 
difficultie and the cmbarra*«ments of each student Ne\er mu*t 
he do anything to make the «tudent feel a«haraed if he doesn’t 
know the answer or to indicate that he has a*ked a fooh«h 
question 

The good teacher will look to the practical management of 
the cla*'*room He will work out e\ery detail of his management 
m advance He will never make a ignraents that will «wamp 
the Mudents or for which the books are not available He will 
*eat the Mudent carefully, giving the deaf and the *hort lighted, 
for example, «pecial con ideration 

Hnally the teicher will be sensitive to significant current 
problem*, he will help to clanfv today’s *ituation in whaley er 
subject 1* under consideration And he mil point the way to 
oture developments In my da e in education, for m lance, 
wc arc working on *choolroom method half a generation in 
at \ancc of tho^e of today I mean, it will take popular practice 
iau generation to catch up with the best available theory 

WillumJI Kilpatrick 
Public Education Bulletin of Penns i /ionic 
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Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching No. 4. — December 
1937. Published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
Geneva. 

This book gives publicity to those activities of the League 
which are likely to interest educationists. Special prominence 
has been given to the year’s developments in the field of 
intellectual co-operation. 

One of the aims of the Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching is 4 to give publicity to the most appropriate 
educational methods of inculcating into the young some idea of 
the principles of the covenant and the activity of the League,’ but 
another important aim is to stimulate investigations and exchanges 
of views on all possible means of affording a better grasp of lire 
interdependence of nations in the world of to-day, and hence of 
the need of international co-operation. 

The present volume sets forth the desirability and the 
methods of securing intellectual co-operation among the various 
nations. Gonzague De Reynold, Chairman of the Swiss National 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, has contributed a very 
thought-provoking paper on 4 The role of intellectual co-operation 
in Contemporary Life.’ Co-operation is, according to him, 4 Co- 
ordinated action for a common good.’ He maintains that 
‘ Sympathetic curiosity ’ is the essential condition of intellectual 
co-operation. 

Says M. Reynold “ A whole great period of history is 
closed; we are in an intermediate period between a world which 
is dying and a world which is being born. During such periods, 
everything is in a state of flux, the curve of general civilization 
declines and peace is threatened. It is, therefore, more than 
ever necessary that the best minds should come together and 
should endeavour to maintain at least in themselves the idea of 
civilization, order and peace. Their task is to link the old world 
to the new, to save the essential values of the old world, to help 
the values of the new world to find expression and practical 
application, and to see that they mutually enlighten and stimulate 
one another. This implies co-operation in producing synthesis 
and harmony.” 

He puts the aim of intellectual co-operation in the following 
words: “The aim and task of intellectual co-operation in the 
contemporary world is to create a synthesis between nationalism 

47 
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and internationalism Nationalism is the consciousness 

which nations ha\e acquired of their own genius, once their 
individuality has been established Internationalism is the 
relationship and the exchanges which peoples naturally need with 
one another, if they do not want to die of isolation and suffocation 

The vinter believes that the psychological and moral elements, 
are the effective conditions of real peace It cannot be establish 
ed by a treaty signed on a certain date It is the result of long 
patience “ It is a matter of conciliations, adjustments, 
rapprochements, exchanges It is a long evolution winch we 
must work to make creative Peace is a faith, but which knows 
how to submit to realities ” He rightly maintains that in order 
to play its part on the stage of the contemporary world, intellectual 
cooperation must have political independence 

Some very useful methods have been recommended for 
securing international outlook The Cinematograph and Broad' 
casting have been recommended for this purpose, and teachers 
have been asked to teach principles and facts of international co* 
operation m schools through History, Geography, Modem 
Languages 

Rightly has it been said that it is impossible to teach history 
without at the same time teaching international relations The 
teacher must explain to his students that the study of history is 
a study of the development of human groups and their unceasing 
efforts. Vo live vu security with their neighbours near and far. 
As the proper study of History should make the pupil a citizen 
of the ages, geography is peculiarly fitted to create a citizen of 
the world “ Its presence in the curriculum is a powerful 
auxiliary to the promotion of those attitudes which are the basis 
of just and harmonious relations between peoples of different 
countries a« well as between the different regions of one country ” 
The study of modem languages is eminently suitable for initiating 
the pupil into the particular endowments of other peoples, for 
‘ the spoken language reveals the spiritual style and the inner 
structure of their life ’ 


The Bulletin also contains a few chapters entitled ‘ The 
League of Nations at work ’ These sum up recent discussions 
regarding raw materials, the reform of the convent, and inter 
national health work It also gives an illuminating survey of the 
International Labour organisation and the raising of the minimum 
age of admission to employment 

n i A number of interesting speeches and talks broadcast from 
htp *°r at ' ons during this year have also been published These 
are ol particular interest to educationists, 
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• The Bulletin is very informing and enlightening and will 
be of great use to teachers, parents and statesmen. 

— J. D. S. 


A University for Travancore. 

This is a memorandum, giving useful information on the 
educational activities of Travancore, and justifying the need for 
a separate university for it. For the last twenty-five years, the 
people of Travancore have been pressing for a separate University 
for the State. An authoritative and comprehensive exposition 
of the need for a separate University and of its ideals and aims 
was given sometime back by the present Dewan, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, at the Conference of the members of the 
Legislature and other prominent persons. He laid great stress 
on the economic and industrial needs and problems of the State 
and envisaged the University as an institution which would set 
before itself as its primary object, the task of training young men 
* to play their part worthily in the various schemes of industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial development which have been and 
are proposed to be undertaken.’ 

The State has ten colleges which are affiliated to the Madras 
University, of which as many as six are maintained by the State 
and only four by private managements. It would, therefore, not 
involve the State in a heavy expenditure in having a separate 
university of its own. 

The Colleges at Trivandrum will be transferred to Travancore 
University and the mofussil colleges will also be admitted to the 
privileges of the University. The University will enjoy a consider- 
able degree of autonomy in academic matters. Regulations in 
connexion with the University have been passed by the Maharaja 
of Travancore, and it is proposed to inaugurate the work of the 
University in the academic year, commencing in July, 1938. 

Every lover of education would wish the new University a 
successful and prosperous career. « 

— J. D. S. 

Report of the Inter-University Board, India. ' 

This contains the proceedings of the 13th Annual meeting 
of the Inter-University Board, held at Allahabad on the 13tli and 
14th December 1937. There is an address of welcome by 
Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, which is followed by a number of resolutions passed 
F. 7 
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by the Board At the end, there are a few appendices giving 
useful information on the organisation of the International 
Historical Congress, representation concerning the recently 
revised regulations for recruitment to the ICS Examination, 
inclusion of aeronautical instruction in the curricula of Indian 
Universities, the teaching of Law in the Universities in the light 
of the recommendations made by the Sapru Committee, and a 
few other important matters connected with University Education 

—IDS 


Training in Democracy The New Schools of Czechoslovakia, 
by Francis H Stuerm New York: Inor Publishing Co 
Published under the auspices of the Progressive Edu 
cation Association 1938 272 pages, illustrated, 

S2 50, 


Czechoslovakia, Central Europe’s island of democracy sur- 
rounded by five dictatorships, is training its public school pupils 
progressively for a useful life as free, public spirited, democratic 
citizens Dr Francis H Stuerm, who recently spent a year in 
that country studying the public school system, higher education, 
and adult education, covers all of those levels in this book But 
about half of the book is devoted to the progressive experimental 
schools on the primary, junior high, and secondary school levels 
(The junior high school is administered as an upper elementary 
school ) 

Except for the much smaller countries of Switzerland and 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia has the only progressive, democratic 
school system in Europe Of particular interest to American 
educators is the fact that such a program has been develojied suc- 
cessfully in a centralized school system under a national depart- 
ment of education Educators who favor fl centralized system 
for the United States will find many arguments for their side in 
this hook 

Dr W Carson Ryan, Jr, president of the Progressive Educa 
tion Association, under the auspices of which this book is pub 
lished, states in the Introduction : 


p vi Ct0r Stuerm ’ 6 account of the efforts of the Czechoslovak 
nepublic in our time to establish and maintain a program of edu 
Cation to meet the needs of a democracj is a useful example of a 
oroied e, n ^!t all T a e , xch “e e °, f Weas experiences that has 

are kr wlwS .'4*“* pasl and has Possibilities that 

nardiy realized today . More Americans and other English- 
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speaking people should know what the Czechoslovak Republic is 
doing. It is of interest not only to those who speak of ‘progres- 
sive education’ but to many others who do not use the term but are 
sincerely trying to help the people of democracies to educate them- 
selves richly and well.” 

The Czechoslovak schools are patterned upon democratic, 
progressive American educational ideals. Integration, activities, 
pupil participation in unit development, life situations, committee 
work, democratic discussion of social and political problems in 
civics classes, pupil self-government, and modern measurement 
programs, are some of the progressive ideas that are widely popu- 
lar in Czechoslovakia. But the educators of this country have 
•originated many progressive plans and programs of their own. 
Integration has been developed as the “ global method.” 

This book has an excellent index, a glossary, and a selected 
bibliography. It has twenty-eight photographic illustrations. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


Justice M R. Jayakar on Education 


It was a thought provoking Address which Mr Jayakar 
delivered at the last Convocation of the University of Lucknow. 
While noticing the present discontent in educational circles he 
said, “ It is difficult to devise an ideal system of education which 
will remain operative for all time or endure through all the vicissi 
tudes which overtake the social edifice from time to time ” To 


Justice Jayakar “ Under the present circumstances of India, a 
training in citizenship is anolher word for a training in democracy, 
meaning thereby the equipping of the youth with the attributes 
which make the working of democracy successful The process 
lies in educating his judgment and in planting in him the temper 
and habits of a good citizen ” He has given the warning that 
“ in the patriotic desire to popularise and reform their schemes of 
education there should be no interference by the new Government 
with the intellectual democracy of our colleges and Universities ” 
And again “It is necessary that tins spirit of freedom, this triumph 
of the human reason, must be maintained at all costs within the 
precincts of our colleges, the nurseries of the future citizen ” Mr 
Jayakar has made in the end an impassioned plea for the love of 
all beauty whether of Nature or of Art In these days of increas- 
ing armament and the development of destructive capacities of 
nations this plea has a special significance and should not be lost 
sight of 


Mr Sachchidanand Smha on Education 

There are few in the country who can vie with Mr Sinba, 
the Vice Chancellor of the Patna University, in eloquence and 
erudition He delivered a masterly address at the last Convoca- 
tion of the Nagpur University which desenes more than a passing 
notice His views on the unemployment problem in India deserve 
greater publicity and are full of cogent reasoning He has pointed 
out courageously that there has been an error of judgment in deal 
mg with the question of unemployment among the educated classes 
as something solely and wholly distinct from the state of chronic 
unemployment is prevailing among the vast bulk of the illiterate 
5, in “ e , country Prominent educationists are unanimous 
lr Sinha when he says, “Let our educational system be 
52 
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recast, revised and reorganised as you will, but unless the econo- 
mic system is substantially improved by means of the industrial 
development of the natural resources of the country, unemploy- 
ment shall not have disappeared even though higher education 
were reformed out of its very existence.” Mr. Sinha has dwelt 
at considerable length on the debt which India owes to Universities 
and has quoted from prominent Indians of different types of poli- 
tical views. He is against sacrificing knowledge and culture at 
the altar of technological studies and wants a happy blend of the 
two. But he would not find many supporters in his advocacy of 
the continuance of the present position of English and of Western 
culture in the schemes of our higher studies. To him English 
is not a foreign language but a second language which Indians 
habitually use in their political and civil activities. Mr. Sinha has 
rightly condemned the evil of eommunalism and has appealed to 
the nation to destroy it at any cost. He delivered a learned dis- 
course on the position of Feeling and Intellect in the life of the 
individual and the community and compared and contrasted the 
Ideal with the Practical. He warned the people against adopting 
stunts and slogans and expressed his appreciation of the signs of 
regeneration visible in the country. The address is couched in 
elegant vocabulary and is at once striking and impressive. 


The Mahatma's Scheme of Basic Education 

It is several months back that Mahatma Gandhi enunciated 
the principles of Basic Education and since then these principles 
have been incorporated in a detailed scheme submitted by Dr. 
Zakir Hussain and Principal K. G. Saiyidain. The scheme has 
been before us for some time and has aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm as well as animosity. There are some who consider it to 
be a panacea for all our educational ills while there are others 
who would not touch it even with the proverbial pair of tongs. 
The various provincial Governments especially of the Congress 
pattern have appointed committees to adopt it and modify it to 
suit different provincial conditions. None of these Committees 
has reported as yet. The last All-India Educational Conference 
did also appoint a committee to go through the scheme and make 
its recommendation. The report of this Committee is still awaited. 
In tire meantime teachers all over the country have serious mis- 
givings about their future prospects, duties and privileges. We 
may safely assert that there are some admirable features in the 
scheme which every provincial government should strive to adopt 
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but the adoption of the scheme m lolo may be fraught with gra\e 
consequences 


Hindi as the lingua franca of India 

The Government of Madras Presidency has sanctioned the 
compulsory study of Hindustani as an essential part of all school 
curriculum It is a bold step full of enormous potentialities 
Owing to their ignorance of Hindustani South Indians are sadly 
handicapped when they are outside their own province There is 
a plethora of languages in the South and the addition of one more 
language has enhanced considerably the linguistic burden of the 
children But a knowledge of Hindustani is fast growing into a 
political necessity for India and it would be unwise to ignore its 
importance The experiment is being watched with keen interest 
all over the country 

The Vidja Man dir Scheme 

While the other provinces are cogitating and deliberating, 
the Education Minister of Central Provinces has taken the plunge 
and started his scheme of education through Vidya Mandirs, i e, 
schools subsidised by a grant of land from the landlords of the- 
locality The Vidya Mandirs have adopted Mahatma Gandhi’s 
scheme and the first batch of teachers trained for it are already on 
their way to the schools Great sacrifice is demanded of the 
teachers who have been trained in the new principles and they have 
been enjoined to continue their sacrifice for at least 25 years 
While yielding to none in our appreciation of the principle of 
sacrifice for a good cause we are doubtful about the lasting nature 
of the spirit of sacrifice We are afraid hypocrisy may soon re 
place the spirit of service so much in evidence now a day s 


Professor Amaranatha Iha 

Our congratulations to Professor Amaranatha Jha on his una 
mmous election to the post of the Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, in the vacancy caused by Pt Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu going on leave for four months Professor Jha has also 
been recently elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Society of 
Literature The worthy son of a worthy father. Professor Jha, 
j*? ade a name for himself in the country by dint of his learning 
of delai,s As a 'oracious reader of books and 
porn he has few equals and his personal library is stocked with 
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up-to-date books on literature, Art and Education. To bis out- 
standing intellectual abilities he adds a cheerfulness and an affa- 
bility of temper seldom found in scholars of repute. He has a 
wonderful grasp of the various aspects of modem educational 
theory and practice and is always sought for the presidentship of 
sectional meetings at the All-India Educational Conferences. It 
gives us a peculiar satisfaction to note that professor Jha is on our 
Editorial Board and that he is an individual member of the All- 
India Federation of Educational Associations. We wish him 
many years of active and useful life in the sendee of the Univer- 
sity to which both he and his father have devoted themselves. 

Professor K. S. Vakil 

We are glad to announce that Principal K. S. Vakil of the 
Teachers’ College, Kolhapur, who has been to England for the 
study of Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance, will soon 
be amongst us. Principal Vakil is always in the forefront in 
our All-India Educational Conferences and his fondness for stu- 
dies, even after having retired from Government service is evi- 
dence of his youthful mentality. He is an educational asset of 
the country and has done pioneer work in developing a teachers’ 
college in an Indian State. 

The Late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal 

India is the poorer for the loss of the poetical genius of Iqbal. 
He offered a new philosophy of life to the Persian literature and 
gave a song to his countrymen which is cherished in schools as 
well as in homes. We do not weep for him but for ourselves as 
we have been deprived of a great leader, a great thinker and a 
great poet. We can ill afford this damage to our cultural life but 
have to bow to the inevitable ! May his soul rest in peace ! 

The Late Mr. F. J. Gould 

Mr. F. G. Gould of Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, 
London, W. 5., passed away on Wednesday, April 6th. 1938, at 
the ripe old age of 82. The cremation took place at Golders 
Green, on Monday, April 11th at 12-30 p.m. No mourning and 
no flowers, by his request. It was very recently that we published 
an article from the pen of this great humanist. In life he gave 
his best to the cause of moral education adapted to all schools of 
thought and faith, to social fraternity, order and progress and to 
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World Unity In death he is immortal as the world is the richer 
for his having been in it He showed his courage of conviction 
m adopting cremation in a country where it is not the popular 
form of the disposal of the dead His request not to have mourn 
mg after his death is evidence of his firm belief in the immortality 
of soul and in life eternal We rejoice that we were privileged to 
come in contact with and have amongst us a humanitarian, a 
philosopher and a social worker who toiled incessantly to uplift 
humanity and to release the world from slavery, poverty, disease, 
ignorance, cruelty and war 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. Stanford University School of Education, California. 

“ Social Education ” will be the theme of the 1938 Stanford Educa- 
tion Conference, to be held at Stanford University, California, July 6 — 10. 
Among the leaders in American education who will take part in the 
program are William Heard Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Columbia University; Lewis Mumford, author and lecturer; William 
Ogbum, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago; and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Stanford University. 

Forum sessions during the conference will be devoted to discussion of 
experiments, investigations, and programs in social education and social 
control; to appraisal of practices and trends in the field; and to interpreta- 
tion of the educational implications of American culture. The conference 
has been organized especially to appeal to those interested in guiding 
American youth to think creatively and act cooperatively in solving our 
social problems. 

There will also be held, July 5 and 6, a Conference on Early Child- 
hood Education to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the kindergarten. Among the leaders will be Winifred Bain, New 
College, Columbia University; Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, 
Washington, D. C.; William Heard Kilpatrick; and Lois Meek, Professor 
of Education, Columbia University. The conference will stress growth 
needs and social direction and is planned for parents, health workers, 
nursery, kindergarten and primary teachers, social service workers, and 
school supervisors and administrators. 

This is the sixth summer during which a conference on some phase 
of guidance, administration, or curriculum development, has been held on 
the Stanford Campus. Attendance at these conferences has increased 
from a few hundred in 1933 to over 1200 in 1937. Information as to 
fees and other details may be secured by writing to Stanford Education 
Conference, Stanford University, California. 


II. Handbook of International Organisations 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations has just published a new 
English edition of the Handbook of International Organisations, which is 
a companion copy to the last year’s French edition. The volume gives, 
on nearly 500 pages, the names, addresses, names of officers, notes on 
finances, objects and activity, and other details of nearly 760 international 
organisations. Included are international bureaux placed under the 
direction of the League, official central bureaux and private associations 
and federations in so far as they have international objects and are not 
run for profit. 

In order to facilitate the use of the Handbook, the organisations have 
been classified according to their, objects or activities in the following 
groups : Politics and International Relations (Pacifism); Religion 
(Humanitarianism and Morals); Arts and Sciences; Education; Students’ 
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and University Organisations, Medicine and Hygiene, Law and Admmis 
t rat ion, Press, Feminu, Labour and Professions, Agriculture, Economics 
and Finance, Trade and Industry, Communications and Transit, Sports 
and Tourm, Miscellaneous In addition, three indexes have been 
provided for further convenience of the user a subject index, an 
alphabetical index, and a geographical index Trom the last, it appears 
that nearly half the total number of international organisations have their 
seats in France and Switzerland There are 183 m France (172 in Pans 
alone), and 140 in Switzerland (80 in Geneva) Gftat Bntain follows 
next with 78 organisations, and Belgium clo c e behind with 77 

The Handbook will prove invaluable to all tho«e who are engaged 
in international life Pnce 12s 6d 

— The Secretariat of The League of Nations, 8 Cure on Road, J^eur 
Delhi 
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-■'PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

BY 

Dr. H. L. Roy, A. B. (Harvard), Dr. Ing. (Rerun), 

M. I. Chem. E. 

College of Engineering and Technology, Bengal. 

The term “ vocational institution ” has a much wider 
meaning than for what it is generally used. It should include all 
institutions which train men and women for careers in life, unless 
education should he a hobby and not a preparation to earn one's 
livelihood. In a more restricted sense the term excludes only 
such educational institutions as impart general culture. But this 
luxury can be indulged in only by a fortunate few. This is the 
logical meaning of the term but the usage of words is not governed 
by logic. The conventional definition is more immediate for our 
purpose. We now use this term for only such institutions as 
impart education in specialised branches of training for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural professions of the undergraduate 
and pre-university standard. 

The natural question arises — when should a boy or a girl 
enter a vocational institution and whether vocational education 
should be imparted along with general education in ordinary 
schools. 

As an adjunct to general education such training cannot be 
wide and intensive enough to fit a student for a career in the line, 
and so should not be called vocational training. It can only 
impart a technical bias and some of the students may find technical 
lines more suited to their talents and aptitude than general educa- 
tion. It helps the guardians and the teachers to some extent to 
sort out tire students to be selected for different lines. From the 
pedagogic point of view some kind of manual work is absolutely 
necessary for Indian students who are more prone to speculation 

* Extracts from flic Presidential Address of the Vocational Edncation Section 
of the 13th All-Tndia Educational Conference. 
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and less alive to the objective side of life Moreover it gives 
their brain a little rest and they enjoy the joy of creation A 
student taking up any technical career, and for that matter all 
students, should develop the power of observation. / The teaching 
in our schools is very defective in this respect In the elementary 
clashes the students should be asked to observe in detail the 
changes that occur in the animal and vegetable world and compare 
them with the printed illustrations The way these subjects are 
taught frustrates the purpose with which they have been introduced 
into the curriculum These should not form parts of examma 
lions The teachers should try only to rouse the interest of the 
students, and sharpen their power of observation "Another 
subject which is neglected in schools is Drawing Drawing is the 
language of engineers and technicians A scale drawing of any 
object or machine with section, projection, plan, elevation, etc, 
explains more facts about it and makes it more vivid than pages 
of written description of the same This teaching develops m 
the students a sense of proportion as well 

The question now arises — at what stage should a student 
join a real vocational institution’ This problem in <Jur country, 
in the present conditions of spread of education, involves many 
factors fn Europe and America where primary education is 
compulsory the students begin to join vocational schools just after 
\lie period of compulsion is passed Every one has to earn for 
himself and according to the social tradition and convention 
prevailing does not become dependent on relatives Literacy m 
India has spread up to now amongst only about 10 per cent of 
the whole population The caste people have not yet been 
economically so oppressed as to eliminate the caste and family 
pride to an extent which would drive them into manual work of 


the artisans The joint family system is also responsible foT the 
wasteful continuation of general education by students who have 
been found unfit for it They will beg, borrow or be dependent 
on even distant relations to enable them to continue their studies 
in schools and colleges which have repeatedly declared them lo 
be failures And at last when every avenue for general educa 
lion is closed to them they enter vocational institutions with an 
inferiority complex There are of course exceptions and this 
state of affairs is changing but with very depressing slowness 
Moreover the number and kind of vocational schools fulfilling the 
industrial needs, local conditions and capacities of the students 
are found wanting It must be admitted here that the number 
at{ r ntfm S the vocational schools of all sorts has 
increased alout fourfold dunug ,he 1 3S , Amy years, but .1 must 
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also be recognised that industrial development of the country lias 
increased at a more rapid rate. 

We may now consider the nature of the needs of the country 
for vocational schools. The present-day easy means of communi- 
cation is shortening distances and breaking up barriers between 
different parts of the world and the economic life of different 
countries is rapidly approaching similarity. Every country is 
being industrially developed and trying to be self-sufficient and 
self-supporting as far as possible. Individual characteristics are 
disappearing almost to intangibility. The social life undergoes 
metamorphosis owing to economic conditions. However much we 
may vocally assert the distinctiveness of Indian life from the rest 
of the world those who have eyes to see, cannot deny that we are, 
gradually and inspite of our protests, advancing towards the 
western mode of life and living, and consequently our vocational 
educational system will have to be modelled according to the 
patterns existing in other industrialised countries. Of course, 
modifications have to be introduced to suit the present economic 
life and spread of general education in India. 

Which kind of vocational schools should be started? To 
find a solution of this problem let us enumerate briefly the subjects 
that are taught in other countries specially in Germany. Germans, 
in every sphere of life, are very methodical and they plan their 
activities to the minutest details and with utmost efficiency and 
thoroughness. The compulsion to attend school is universal. It 
is realised through the elementary schools which consist of 8 one- 
year classes and the following Forlbildungsschule (continuation 
schools) which carries the scholars up to the end of the eighteenth 
year. In both these schools teaching and educational appliances 
are provided free. In other words, every young man or woman 
under the age of 18 (with one or two specified exceptions), no 
matter where located or how employed, must attend school. The 
eight years" study in the elementary schools is not enough ; average 
students finish the elementary school course at the age of 14 and 
then they step into the higher general educational schools or must 
enter the continuation schools usually at the age of 14. Since 
between the ages 14 and 18 the great majority of the population 
belongs already to the class of workingmen employed in some 
firm or factory these continuation schools are for all practical 
purposes vocational schools. These schools are by law maintain- 
ed by the industiial guilds, unions of artisans, chambers of 
commerce, trading corporations and such other economic establish- 
ments. The Stale, the city and local governments are also 
responsible for the founding of such institutions wherever 
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necessary The tendency is to treat these schools more from the 
standpoint of their economic significance for the country than 
from that of their character as educational institutions The 
inspection and legal control are seated, therefore, chiefly in 
provincial ministries of commerce, industry, forestry, and 
agriculture and on!) to a very small extent in the ministries of 
education, science and art 

The different types of such continuation schools v<here the 
students arc already apprentices arc the following: — 

( 1 ) Trade *chools~-The course covers 3 years The subjects 
taught include general principles of commerce, bu«inc«s corres 
pondencc, German composition, accounting, booh keeping, eco 
noimc geography, and civics In commerce special attention is 
direct* <1 to transportation, banking, and business law 

{») Industrial schools — t e , schools for handicraftsmen 
Three principal subjects are taught fir«t and forcmo s l is the 
study of raw material*, machine tools and appliances as well ns 
the manufacture or constructions of good* Then comes the study 
of business side of production, including the knowledge of credit, 
banting, money, export, import, calculating of wages, prices, co«ts 
etc finally the students get a general idea of law, civics, samta 
tion, cultural institutions of the land and Ia«t but not the least, 
economics 

(in) Factory schools — The'c schools are maintained by the 
great factories and workshops for the benefit of their raw recruits 
and apprentice* The curriculum is as comprehensive as m an 
ordinary technical school comprising, as it does, engineering in 
its different branches, general science, German composition, 
accounting, civics, drawing, economics, and cultural history 
Physical exercise, gymnastic*, *port«, etc, demand special 
attention on the part «jf the authorities 

(iv) Railway schools — These are maintained by the Railway 
factories and workshops for their apprentices and workmen, and 
the curriculum \s similar to the one mentioned before with \ana 
tions to meet the special needs of the railway work 

(v) Mining schools — Same as above with variations to meet 
the demands of the profession 

(vi) Rural schools — These are adapted to the needs of the 
hoys and girls living in villages who are m one way or other 
engaged m helping their patents in agricultural works But 
these are not, strictly speaking, agricultural institutions, their 
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character oscillates between an ordinary school and a technical 
professional school of an all-round character. 

(vii) Schools for working women: — Vocational schools for 
girls belong to four categories, e.g., domestic science, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial. The institutions are meant for young 
women actually employed in domestic houses or factories. The 
courses cover in general the following branches of knowledge: 
German, sanitation, civics, cooking, household work, needle work 
including dress making, nursing and care of children, gymnastics, 
sports, music. The professional lessons comprise book-keeping, 
drawing, short-hand, type-writing, etc., and are indeed the same 
as those for men described in sections (i) and (ii). 

Besides these continuation schools which the boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 join after finishing their education 
in the elementary schools there are the “ Fachschulen ” (schools 
for special industries) which demand the same entrance qualifica- 
tions. A few words must be said first regarding the highest 
technical colleges which are called “ Technische Hochschule ” in 
Germany. 

The industrialisation of Germany as that of other countries 
has been brought about by many factors. As a rule outsiders 
cast their eyes on the Technische Hochschulen which academically 
and socially enjoy the rank of universities, as the chief if not the 
sole spiritual sources of Germany’s industrial might. 

On an intensive examination, however, one should be inclined 
to revise one’s impressions and judgments. One discovers that 
Germany is a veritable jungle of industrial, professional and 
other institutions. Their name is legion and they are bewilder- 
ingly complex. 

It is this vast number of technical schools of all denomina- 
tions, distributed as they are in every nook and corner of Germany 
that has democratised inventions, discoveries, industrial skill, 
practical experience and scientific knowledge among the masses 
of German population. The backbone of industrial Germany is 
built up on the nature furnished by these schools which though 
bearing the modest name of “ Schule ” have not failed to maintain 
a standard of tuition sufficiently high, such as may enable the 
scholars to take charge of factories and workshops as responsible 
managers and experts. 

“ Industrial research ” is a problem for which perhaps in 
most cases the best equipment can be secured in a Technische 
Hochschule. In order to equip oneself, further, as teacher of 
industries for a technical institution one generally provides one- 
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self with the training and discipline such as art available in a 
Techni«che Hoch«chu!e But iho e who-e chief intercut lies in 
the building up of factories and workshops find their aims 
invariably be-l «trvtd in such technical schools as arc known as 
Fach«chulen 

Tbe«e Fach«clmlen which the girl« and hoys join after 
finishing their elementary school career may be classified as 
follows — 

( l ) Schools of architecture —Courses are of about three 
years’ duration Students have to pass an entrance examination 
and mu«l have previously worked as an apprentice for about one 
year to an architect Students leave the school with certificates 
m overground architecture and underground architecture The 
curriculum includes general culture, economics, and special 
subjects needed in the line of work There are about 70 «uch 
schools in Germany with about 13000 students on the roll, and 
these institutions are maintained by the State 

(h) Schools of metal industry — These schools impart 
training in machine making, mechanical engineering, and all 
kinds of metal work Students are generally admitted after at 
least 4 years’ training as apprentices or workers in factories So 
age of die students varies between 20 and 30 years 

(m) Schools of manufacture — At least three years’ 
practical work in factories after elementary public school course 
is die pre requisite for admission The curriculum is finished 
in two years There are two types of courses — manufacturing 
side of ihe industry and engineering side of the industry 

(iv) Schools of spinning and weaving 

(\) Schools of industrial arts and handicrafts — Every 
conceivable art and craft has its special school in Germany, and 
where it is not possible to institute a full school certain clas es 
in the schools or museums are devoted to the subject 

In these institutions the training of taste i« provided f6r the 
representatives of every industry Accordingly Uiere are separate 
classes for carpenters and manufacturers of furniture, house- 
decorators, painters, modellers, sculptors in wood and stone, wood 
carvers, metalworkers, die cutters, blacksmiths, silver and gold 
smiths, enamel worker®, designers, painters of advertisement®, 
printers and compositors, book binder®, glas® painters, gla«s 
cutters and porcelain arti®ts For women there are special classes 
m weaving, knitting, needle work, embroidery of all «ort®, clothing 
fashions and garment making 
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In each school the studies are oriented in three directions. 
First, there is the artistic aspect of every craft. And for this the 
scholars have to take general drawing, calligraphy, drawing of 
plants and animals, nature study and water colour painting. 
Secondly there is the technical or manufacturing aspect. The 
corresponding studies are construction, details of the special 
subject, and raw materials. Finally there are courses of book- 
keeping, calculation of costs, industrial legislation, and civics. 

The scholars must be at least 17 years old and-must have 
practical experience in the crafts. The schools are visited not 
only by youngmen and women who seek a full training which lasts 
often about 4 years and generally 2-| years but also by elderly 
people who come in for certain courses in order to learn something 
new for their crafts as well as by artisans who, while employed 
as assistants in some studies, seek to advance their knowledge by 
attending evening classes. 

(vi) Schools of mining: — The object of these schools is to 
turn out technical officials, engineers etc. for the mines. 

(vii) Schools of navigation: — Navigation comprises five 
different kinds of sailing each with its own technique. So there 
are five different schools or grades — (a) coasting, (b) small or 
short distance sailing, (c) fishing in high seas, (d) piloting, 
(e) long distance shipping. 

(viii) Technical schools for special industries: — 

A. Metal industries: — (a) Smithies of all sorts, (b) In- 
stallation industries — water, gas, heating and ventillation 
telephone, typewriters, sewing machines, automatic calculators, 
cycles, gasmeters, water meters, photographic and cinema 
apparatus, gramophones, electrometers, etc. etc., (d) Clocks and 
watches, (e) Precious metals: the course covers three years and 
comprises lessons in goldsmiths’ work, steel cutting, embroidery 
in silver, etching, coloring and printing on metals, foundry work, 
casting, etc. etc. 

B. Wood work: — (a) Carving and cabinet making, 
(b) Toys, (c) Carriages, (d) Musical instruments etc. etc. 

C. Chemical industries: — (a) Paper manufacture, (b) Dye- 
ing, (c) Soap-making. 

D. Ceramic industries: — (a) Bricks and tiles, 

(b) Porcelain, (c). Glass. 

E. Photography. 
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F Leather industry 

G Garment making and tailoring 
H Food Product 

The description of the system of vocational education given 
here is that of one of the most methodically planned and highly 
industrialised countries of the world The conditions prevailing 
in India are different but vve can take lessons from this system 
for a beginning The cry that India is having too much of 
general education is miscalculated and misleading, we should not 
curtail but rather expand it What we need is more education 
and education of all sorts Vocational education should be given 
the same honour as is paid to general education Students who 
are found deficient m the ordinary schools are not necessarily 
less intelligent The tests to which they are put and by which 
they are declared unfit are not the only tests to judge their 
intelligence and abilities Even in this undeveloped state of our 
country we find that the so called failures in schools prosper in 
life The sorting out of students for different lines of training 
should start after they have finished the elementary education 
Tins will effect a vast saving of man power as regards time, 
human energy and human intelligence Most of the so-called 
failures in our schools are to a large extent due to the usual 
absence of linguistic abilities In England, France, or Germany 
an insignificant percentage of the whole population has the same 
knowledge of a foreign language as is possessed by an average 
student in a High English School in India So we will have to 
change our me a uring stick and not make a fetish of knowledge 
of the English language 

Once we admit the usefulness of vocational education vve 
should now see how we can provide for the same In Messrs 
Abbott and Wood s report they have warned against the admission 
of more students in vocational schools than could be absorbed by 
the exv^mg vndusVnes Apparently the authors have always va 
their mind large scale industries But as shown m the case of 
Germany there are vocational schools for every conceivable 
human activity and employment The securing of service is not 
the criterion of usefulness of any systematic training There 
will always be some who will not be able to utilise any kind of 
training, they are perhaps temperamentally unfit for jobs, they 
will continue learning new arts and crafts till they find a suitable 
one 

The Government of Bengal has already started a few 
vocational schools and we are thankful for the same But very 
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much yet remains to be done. We need not be guided by Abbott 
and Wood who look at most things from the insular British point 
of view. The Government pleads want of funds and not want of 
good intentions. One way out may be suggested as a beginning. 
There are some private vocational schools in and round Calcutta. 
Government should recognise them and with advice and some 
financial help remodel them. The proprietors or Managing 
Committees, as the case may be, of such schools will resent 
government interference, because government connection, in most 
cases, meant in the past absolute government control, irritating 
red-tapism, and rigid formalities. The Government will have to 
change their methods and approach people in a genial conciliatory 
mood. I am speaking from personal experience. I am connect- 
ed with a college of Engineering and Technology founded in 1906 
which has trained and sent out more mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical engineers than any other single institution in India and 
yet we have never met with much encouragement from the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps we are also somewhat stiff-necked and can’t bow 
down sufficiently to please the authorities. But with proper good 
intentions on both sides there can be found a via media. 

So, to start with the expansion of vocational schools these 
private enterprises should be helped, regularised, and remodelled 
and made more efficient. The remodelling should be done along 
the following lines: — 

(i) The medium of all instruction should be the mother 
tongue as far possible. 

(ii) As a pre- requisite, leaching of drawing should be made 
compulsory in the primary and secondary schools. 

(iii) Curriculum should be drawn up for every line of 
training on a scientific basis, because every art if critically looked 
into will be found to have a scientific basis. 

(iv) Economics of the trade or manufacture should be 
taught. 

(v) Book-keeping, accounting and cost calculation are 
absolutely necessary parts of the training and want of knowledge 
in these subjects has been the cause of the failure of many public 
and private enterprises. 

(vi) Knowledge of marketing of raw materials and finished 
goods of the line of training should be thoroughly taught to the 
students. 

F. 2 
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(vu) Cultural education embodying the study of the mother 
language, national history and civics should not be neglected, 
because we want that students coming out of the^e schools should 
be as much cultured gentlemen as any body else 

To cut down expenses the space m the schools should be 
utilised as much as possible Classes should be held in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening leaving intervals for cleaning 
only 

The existing general schools and college buildings can be 
utilised for lecture classes of the vocational schools, while for 
practical classes accommodation can be arranged with slight 
additions and alterations 

A regular survey of such non governmental public and 
private vocational institutions should be made by the Government 
through the Department of Industries and new lines of vocational 
education may be opened after full consideration by an expert 
committee The existing schools should be thoroughly over- 
hauled where necessary and curriculum drawn up on a scientific 
basis 


WHAT DO EDUCATIONAL ORGAN IZA1 IONS DO FOR 
THE TEACHER ’ 


They furnish opportunities for growth through participa 
lion in the work of the profession 

They encourage and develop leadership 
They are a clearing house for ideas and ideals 
They are an instrument for cooperating with other pro 
fessions and organized groups 

They help to form the ideals of the profession 
They are the voice of those in service 
They conduct research and broadcast its findings 
They interpret education to the public 
Their journals, yearbooks and other publications tell a 
continuing story of the purposes, achievements and needs of 
education 


They sponsor wise laws for the welfare of teachers and the 
betterment of our school systems They oppose legislation which 
would weaken and destroy the American public school 

™wsr k p e Lpie" ,e 50U,h ° l ' h ° na,,on an '' ,ho Eencral 



NEW AREAS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


BY 

R. A. Hinderman, 

Supervisor of Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Denver Public Schools. 

Developments, improvements, and innovations in the indus- 
trial arts curriculum have been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion during the last decade. Since skill and vocational aspects 
of industrial arts have been stressed in the past and doubtless 
will continue to be important in the future, it seems well to 
consider some of the newer areas of the industrial arts curriculum 
that are rising to positions of importance in the present social 
scheme. 

Great opportunities seem to present themselves in develop- 
ing the pupil’s understandings and knowledges of the complex 
mechanical aspects of the environment; in creating pupil sensi- 
tivity to significant problems; in providing consumer education 
relative to the wise purchase of mechanical commodities; and 
in assisting pupils to acquire social attitudes that tend toward 
actions which result in the achievement of personal and social 
ends. 

Pupils can develop a working industrial background through 
a study of the mechanical aspects of the environment in their 
industrial arts courses. Following is an abbreviated list of 
devices and situations that require industrial intelligence of 
individuals if they are to adjust themselves to them satisfactorily : 
using automatic hat and coat lockers, operating automatic heat- 
ing plants, city boy on a farm, experiences at an amusement 
park, operating an automobile, operating a furnace, polishing 
floors, running a small motion picture projector, running an 
elevator, using shoe shining machines, taking motion pictures, 
taking auto trips, following traffic lights and signals, using hand 
tools, using modern household conveniences, using automatic 
machines for inflating tires, and recharging water softeners. 

It also seems very important for pupils to know that: 
molybdenum will soften the spring ride of automobiles; forty- 
three per cent of all steel is produced in sheets and strips on roll- 
ing mills one-half mile long — costing twenty million dol- 
lars each; eighty-three different steels are used in automobiles; 
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carbon makes steel brittle, chromium is the basis of the stainless 
steel industry, tungsten allo>s strengthen with heal, activity in 
the steel industry is at the 1929 peak, while fifty per cent as man) 
men are employed in production and fifty per cent more in dis 
tnbution than before the depression, one pound of molten gla«s 
can be spun into a thread that will reach around the earth, glass 
alone is being used for eight) foot towers in new buildings in 
Detroit and New York, there is a new type of safety glass which 
is seventy per cent stronger because it bends, glass has been 
found to be an excellent road <urfacer and can be made from 
broken glass receptacles Information about the foregoing is being 
acquired through independent investigations and written reports 
by industrial arts pupil* 5 The information that pupils gain by 
this enriched program assists them in making intelligent decisions 
relative to their adjustment® to the mechanical aspects of the 
environment It represents the kernel of an industrial back 
ground and is the basis for developing industrial intelligence 
A second new area of emphasis ha® to do with the develop- 
ment of pupils’ sensitivity to significant problems It represents 
a more extended and intensified attack upon some of the problems 
that have characterized the teaching activities in industrial arts 
since its beginning This new emphasis seems warranted because 
of rapid technological changes and has made the problem of help 
ing pupils «ee relationships a very vital one rather than one of 
only incidental importance A list of examples follows 

Mechanical Problems. 

Symptoms — Sparks fly when plugging into socket 
Problem — Remove plug from socket and remake connec 
lions in plug 

Symptom — Odor of gas in room around «tove ( 
Problem — To shut off all outlets and test for leak by soap 
suds method and tighten same 

Symptom — Clothes come through wringer dripping wet. 
Problem — Tighten rollers or replace with new rollers 
Symptom — Clattering, shuttering vibration of a faucet 
Problem — Remove worn ball or gasket and replace with a 
new one 

•Symptom— Water continuously running through commode 

Problem To place hew vacuum cup or adjust it to lit 
opening J 
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Symptom — Cold winds blowing in around doors and 
windows. 

Problem — The weatherstripping of all doors and windows. 

Symptom — Going down a sleep hill the car moves too 
rapidly. 

Problem — Use the same gear going down the hill that you 
would use going up. 

Symptom — Camp stove refuses to burn after fuel is put in 

tank. 

Problem — Clean burners and unstop generator. 


Employment Problems. 

Industrial arts pupils should study some of the following 
problems as they relate to the courses in which they are enrolled : 
scientific divisions of labor; production in industry; requirements 
that are generally necessary for success as a semi-skilled laborer; 
the industrial worker and leisure time; the speed requirements 
of industrial occupations; strikes or labor disputes and the various 
methods of settling them to the best interests of all concerned; 
economic status of employer and employee; bonus systems in 
industrial shops; industrial accidents and their prevention; labor 
unions and their characteristics; the effect of emotional disorders 
on the workers; the effect of working conditions on health; and 
the advantages and disadvantages of learning an occupation by 
the apprenticeship method. A knowledge of relationships and 
conditions such as the foregoing is the basis of sensitivity to 
significant problems and enables a pupil to gain a more discri- 
minating power of analysis as he gradually grows and seeks the 
meaning of new relationships and changing conditions. 

A third new area to be considered is consumer education. 
The consumer is not only confronted with the wise distribution 
of his budget, but also with the choice of commodities in terms of 
quality and service. The latter is a difficult task in these days 
when so many rackets are in vogue. It seems important to have 
the boy consider a commodity on the basis of : conditions in use, . 
qualities necessary lor satisfaction, cost, use of article for the 
purpose and in the manner intended, protection from wear and 
damage not necessary in use, importance of making necessary 
repairs and adjustments properly, and the proper care of an 
article when in use. 

One of the most baffling of these problems is how to deter- 
mine quality. Consider the following examples; 
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Furniture — m order to determine the quality of furniture 
one should consider such items as materials, finish, fastenings, 
joints, and hardware Qualities of the^e items are listed in order 
or their desirability for most uses Materials — solid cabinet 
wood, veneered with a cabinet wood Finish — varnish lacquer, 
shellac, and wax Fastenings — glue, screws, nails, and corruga 
led nails Joints — mortise and tenon, do\etailed, dowelled, miter 
dado, splined, and butt Hardware — solid, plated, enameled, 
and plain «teel 

Cottage — points of primary importance to consider in buying 
a cottage might be mentioned as follows (Possibilities are listed 
in order of their desirability ) Foundation — brick, cement block, 
tile blocks, concrete, and cut stone Roof — slate, composition 
slate, shingles, composition shingles, paper composition (sur 
faced), and paper composition (unsurfaced) Weatherboarding 
— yellow poplar, redwood, and pine Heating plant — steam, 
hot water, hot air, and sto\e Water supply — municipal, private 
company, and individual Sewage system — municipal, private 
company, and individual Floors — oak, maple, hard pine, and 
hemlock 

Much other pertinent information should be obtained before 
buying property, in an urban district especially The following 
aie some of the more important items the tax rate, the assurance 
of a clear title, possibility of unpaid street assessments, 
permanency of water supply, possibility of flood, adequacy of 
the fire protection, insurance rates, accessibility of church and 
school, building restrictions, and contemplated municipal 
improvements 

Consumer skill and knowledge are of real concern to high 
School pupils because, as high school pupils, they are consumers 
and consequently the education is vitalized and functional rather 
than of the cold storage variety 

The fourth new area places added emphasis upon the 
development of social attitudes of intelligent tolerance and 
cooperation, which, in tum, are based upon an understanding of 
social interdependence The error of much teaching at present 
is that pupils merely verbalize about social interdependence and 
do not really accept the fact and govern their practices accordingly 

One spring afternoon the wnler was to accompany a class 
on a trip to a veneer plant, and the group had gathered on one 
side of the street awaiting the green light to cross to the cars that 
were to be used in traveling to the plant As the green light came 
on three youngsters started across the street and as they neared 
the middle of the intersection two sewer cleaners emerged from a 
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inconsiderate 

boys, on seeing the men, held their noses and made a wide circle, 
giving the men a feeling of resentful chagrin. Now none would 
have expected the boys to rush forward and shake these men by 
the hand, but knowing the need for having clean sewers it would 
have been the part of courtesy to pass the incident apparently 
unobserved. 

Clearly this anecdote suggests a lack of understanding on 
the part of these boys in this instance. The experience of having 
participated in this situation where the attitude of tolerance and 
the feelings of persons were important, made it possible for the 
class to learn several of the real meanings of social inter- 
dependence. Needless to say the class discussions that followed 
the excursion were motivated, functional, and practical. 

It will be very interesting to observe, aid, and evaluate the 
growth and development of the following new areas: assisting 
pupils in developing an industrial background; making pupils 
more sensitive to significant problems: informing them of 
consumer values and having them ‘accept intelligent attitudes of 
cooperation and tolerance. 

— Education, Boston. 
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WAR IS A CONTAGION 

Whether it be declared or undeclared. It can engulf states 
and peoples remote from the original scene of hostilities. We 
are determined to keep out of war ; yet we cannot insure ourselves 
against the disastrous effects of war and the dangers of involve- 
ment. We are adopting such measures as will minimize our risk 
of involvement, but we cannot have complete protection in a 
■world of disorder in which confidence and security have broken 
down. 

If civilization is to survive, the principles of the Prince of 
Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations must 
be revived. 

Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of 
peace-loving nations must express itself to the end that nations 
that may be tempted to violate their agreements and the rights 
of others will desist from such a course. There must be posi- 
tive endeavors to preserve peace. 

America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, 
America actively engages in tire search for peace. 

— Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AS 
MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


TSJote — This article is the second of a series which will present a 
study made by Mr Williams of the social foundations of rural school 
curriculum in western Bengal The study is in three parts, (I) the 
resources of the environment as the materials of instruction, (2) the 
individual and social needs of the people a3 the content of instruction, and 
(3) cooperative community enterprise as the method of instruction There 
is perhaps nothing new in this «tudy except its organization which may 
prove helpful to thore interested in rural education The articles will be 
continued as space allows until the <encs is complete 

Farm Service Occupations 

The artisans who serve the farmer in the Bengal village arc not 
numerous but they are nevertheless extremely important The blacksmith 
usually has his shop (little more than a tumbledown shed in the corner of 
his own courtyard) near the centre of the village His crude anvil, often 
fashioned from a steel railway sleeper or a goods wagon bumper, is 
mounted on a stump or a section of a hardwood tree trunk Nearby arc 
the bellows made of wood and heavy leather and operated b) a wire and 
lever overhead Usually a «mall boy cither of his own family or one 
apprenticed to him by parents of the village sits on the earth floor and 
pulls the bellows while the iron - ts _ hearrd and reheated Hu only other 
equipment consists of some tongs chisel heavy hammer, a light hammer, 
and a big earthen jar or tub full of water The blacksmith is kept fairly 
busy — as busy as he wants to be — making and repairing implements for 
the farmers He makes and attache* the plough points, he makes chas 
kodaks khurpi* and grass sickles Often he is found retiring a cart 
wheel This is not a simple task The tire an iron band about half an 
inch thick by two inches wide by three to five feet in diameter, is well 
coated with cow dung and heated in a circular fire When hot and 
expanded the tire is fixed and as it cools and contracts it grips the wooden 
wheel The blacksmith u*es raw coal for fuel He carefully hoards every 
piece of iron or 'tecl he can lay his bands on In spare time when there 
are no orders the blacksmith will make long 'pike nails door chains and 
rings crude padlocks and the like to be kept on display for casual sale. 
Often a man of the blacksmith group will become a specialist in some line 
sae& as be” metaf work and confine AimsefiT to that occupation Tbe 
blacksmith is comparatively well off as village standards go In addition 
to his trade income, he often has fields which the family cultivates 

It often happens that the men of the village make the blacksmith shop 
the gathering place for the discussion of politics In the winter season 
the warmth of the fire is most attractive A vivid picture of the social 
aspects of the blacksmith shop is given b> L B Dey (7)* * It is evening 
The cows have^ returned from the fields and have slunk into their house 
the women of Kanchanpur have shown the lamp in all the rooms of their 
house to scare away ghosts and other evil spirits which might lurk in them 

* 'Number* refer to sources 1 slel at the end of tins article 
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and most of the peasantry after the day s toil, are either smoking in the 
huts or making preparations for their supper. Kavera, however, and his 
son Nanda (the blacksmiths) are busy as in the day, for their toil knows 
no intermission except in the dead of night. It is true that the people 
who frequented the smithy during the day for little jobs are no longer 
there, but their place is taken up by friends who have come to enjoy an 
evening chat But, friends or no friends, the father and son are never 
unmindful of their business. Vulcan senior and junior have just taken 
out of the forge a large piece of iron, glowing and red hot, have put it 
on the anvil, and are belabouring it with their hammers and scattering 
about particles of incandescent matter. Swish! Swish! Swish! go the 
paternal and filial hammers till the sound becomes changed after the iron 
has cooled and been dipped into the water, into dhip— dhap 1 dhip— -dhap ! 

. While Kuvera and his son arc at this exciting work, four or five people 
are sitting on a mat in the room. There was Kapila. the carpenter; 
Madan, the grocer; Chatura, the barber; Rashamaya, the confectioner; 
Bokaram, the weaver. After the hammering had stopped and the piece 
of iron had been again put into the forge, Kapila said to Nanda “ Have 
you heard that Gobinda was taken this morning before the zemindar and 
warned that if he did not pay the mathot (tax) within three days he 
would be handcuffed? ” There follows a description of the heated attack 
these men made on the rich and powerful zemindar in his oppression of 
the poor people under him. 

Oxen which haul over hard surfaced roads are shod. This is usually 
done at the blacksmith shop. The ox is thrown and all four feet tied 
together. The small, thin half shoes are then nailed in place. A variation 
of this type of general blacksmith is the itinerant ox'shoer. He comes 
from a family of blacksmiths but has undertaken this work as his speciality. 
He carries his tools and materials in a pack on his back and appears at 
regular intervals at the homes. 

The tinsmith, while not serving agriculture directly, is closely linked 
with the blacksmith in occupation. Tinsmithy is a growing village trade. 
From the kerosene oil tins which find their way into the most remote 
villages there is a plentiful supply of tin always available. Kerosene oil 
and the Singer Sewing machine are two products of the West which have 
permeated the rural life of Bengal. Tinsmithy requires some knowledge 
of chemistry, and some techniques which the blacksmith does not need 
and often does not wish to learn. In large villages, especially those 
which are near the weekly markets, there is a steady, demand for funnels, 
cups, buckets, suitcases, lamps, kerosene oil pumps and similar products 
which can be made from tin. Buckets are as yet a luxury for the villager — 
he continues, to carry his water in earthen jar; but he uses in his home 
the small tin torches and cups which the tinsmith makes The general 
storekeeper utilizes the services of the tinsmith for grain measures and rat 
proof containers. 

The carpenter makes his contribution to agriculture. He docs bis 
work with very simple tools which include a hammer, a pull cut saw, 
adze* chisel, bow and usually a crude turning lathe. While the farmer 
himself is able to do much of his rough wood and repair work, there are 
tasks such as the shaping of the plough, making door frames, roof work 
and so on for which he must depend on the carpenter. The plough is 
made from sheshum or some other hard wood, being carved in one piece. 
F, 3 
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The carpenter often has his own field* and works at his trade only when 
the crops have been laid by He makes the doors and windows for new 
homes be makes the roof he nukes bed frames and the taktaposh 
(hard table bed) he makes the cart frames but not the heavy cart wheels 
Wheel wnghtmg is clarified as a specialised occupation Not every 
village boasts a v heelwnght and village people often have to travel many 
miles to buy a pair of wheels for their cart The wheel is made of a 
special type of hard wood and is a difficult piece of joining Cart wheels 
«ell for from Rs 15 to R' ">5 each and the purchase of a pair is a major 
undertaking for the farmer but if properly taken care of the wheels will 
h«t for years 

Wood sawing u usually a «peciali cd occupation engaged m by experts 
who have their own equipment and work on contract There arc 
practically no power sawmills m the rural areas The log is tipped at a 
sharp angle and one of the sawers stands on the up tipped end while the 
other remains on the ground The saw is pulled up and down the 
cutting being done on the down 'troke of the saw These men arc «o 
expert that boards to the thickness of half an inch are 'awed 

The wealth of materials -which these occupations offer for in'truc 
tion is indicated m the following 

(1) In the making of iron product building and banking fires 
operating bellows to make heat heating iron and holding 
heated materials shaping malleable iron into plough points 
kodalis 'ickles khurpi' ox shoes tempering «tecl use of 
salt water, fixing cart wheel tires 

(’) In making the product available for u'e attaching the plough 
point attaching handles to «i ktls chisels, etc, 'hoeing 
oxen — throwing and tyin<* the ox trimming hoof and nail 
ing 'hoe 

(3) In the making of tin products gathering tin cutting and 

bending tin into *hapt accuracy in following patterns 
soldering — proper use of acid and solder meting — 'uit 
case handles locks etc 

(4) In the making of wood products hand sawing use of chisel 

and ad e hand turning on rope propelled lathe nailing 
joining accurate measurement knowledge of woods their 
value and u'e preservation of wood 


COTTAGE OR HOME INDUSTRY 


Rural industry usually means cottage industry The work is earned 
on m the home of the artisan or in a shop adjoining the home Some 
times the raw materials are advanced by a merchant or central agent who 
takes the finished product at his own pnee sometimes they are purchased 
by the individual or group of workers who operate the Industry Some 
^cxl ^ rou P or Mf K engaged full time m the marketing of the 


f, JL n handloom weaving (and its subsidiary occupations) is by 

,m f** tant cottage industry The cotton mill has senously 
S" 5 ! A 1U j d 7“ l”! 1 " las floo<led wk cheap mill 

““ doth snd ,hc rmfit Of the handloom product tat been greatly 
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reduced. The number of people employed in cotton spinning, sizing and 
weaving (by hand) in 1921 was 225,323, while in 1931 the number had 
fallen to 192, 5S9 (S). The industry, especially spinning, had a sharp 
revival during the period when Mr. Gandhi was waging his war against 
foreign cloth. In view of the above figures there is a question as to whether 
this revival has brought any permanent value into rural living Weaving 
in Western Bengal is done largely on the pit loom. The loom is fixed m 
the floor of the home, usually in a dark corner of the front room of ver- 
andah, and the weaver sits on the floor with his feet in the “ pit ” under 
the loom. Some weavers make fine artistic pieces of cloth, but most of 
the weaving is of a coarse nature. These coarse articles arc cheaper and 
more durable, and the poor pcqple can buy them A fast weaver can 
make a profit of Rs. 20 per month. This is more than twice the amount 
earned by the unskilled day labour, but of course the product of the 
loom is not alone his work. The whole family assists, especially in the 
preparation of the warp and in the winding of the thread, Most of the 
thread used by the weaver comes from the Indian mills. The warp is 
prepared by winding the thread over a frame of sticks set in the ground 
at long intervals. Children become adept at this work as well as winding 
bobbing for the shuttles. Dyeing is usually the special work of a weaver 
family from whom all the weavers get their colored thread The weaver 
gets his supply of thread from the mahajan (shopkeeper) and returns to 
him enough cloth to pay for the thread. The mahajan often manipulates 
the deal in such a way that he has the weaver at his mercy (9) Most of 
the cotton is produced in Western India and in the Punjab Bengal is 
not a cotton country. However, the cotton “ tree," large bushy perennial, 
produces a type of cotton which can be spun and woven. Tin's 
plant is easily grown in Bengal. A healthy plant should produce two 
pounds of cotton in a year. Recently Mr. Gandhi and other interested 
in rural industry have put much emphasis on the opportunity presented 
by this plant 

The number of people employed in the silk industry has fallen from 
50,393 in 1901 to 5,642 m 1931 (10). Seldom does one find a family 
of silk weavers The various phases of the silk industry arc carried on 
independently of each other. The rearing of the cocoons is done by one 
group, and the “ reeler ” or weaver often has to travel 100 or more miles 
to buy his cocoons. The reclcrs unwind the raw silk and sell it to Mar- 
wari merchants who in turn get the thread into the hands of the weaver 1 . 
Owing to the primitive methods of the reclcrs the raw silk is often uneven 
in strength. Some of the weavers spin their thread from tussa or e-i 
cocoons. This spun thread makes a very coarse cloth which is used for 
shawls and coats. From observation it would appear that the lot of the 
silk weaver is much better than of the cotton or wool weaver. 

The weavers of wool arc the poorest and fewest in number. The 
processing of wool is confined to the districts of western Bengal. Large 
droves of sheep pass up and down the Grand Trunk Road (hard surfaced 
highway between Calcutta and Delhi) grazing the rice fields after the crops 
have been harvested. The sheep are owned by wool merchants The men 
who herd the sheep are very low in the socio-economic scale but they are 
expert at their task. Their families live in small villages where the 
women, children and old men card, spin and weave the wool into coarse 
blankets which are bought by the poorest rural folk The herders not only 
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care for the sheep, but shear them and pack the wool for their masters A 
portion of their wages ts paid in wool The weaving is done on a very 
small loom «et up inside or outside the home with one end of the warp 
fastened to a peg in the ground and the other tied about the waist of the 
weaver The crude loom frame is taut m front ot the weaver as he sits 
on the ground passing the weft back and forth by a hand 'huttle A stnp 
of blanket about 14 inches wide is made, and three of these strips arc 
sewn togcthci to form the finished blanket The wool processors keep 
to themselves, living in small autonomous villages They do not have 
extensive lands for agriculture, but u'e to very good advantage for veget 
able and forage crops the small fields surrounding their homes 

Where sabui or other gra's js available, rope making is an important 
industry and some 9 433 perrons arc engaged in it (11) This is a 
commercial product, but what is more important, for this study of cduca 
tional resources is the fact that straw rope is made in almost every village 
home Straw rope is not sold hut is used within the home for various 
purposes Thick straw rope is used in the construction of circular gram 
binds for the storage of ncc Thin ropes are used for tying down newly 
thatched roofs The straw is moistened and twisted between the bands 
into a continuous strand , 

Another activity which is to be found in every home is the husking of 
riec \Vc may call this an industry because so many people get a Jiveli 
hood from it The work is done by women, usually widows with no other 
means of support The worker receives a share of the hu'kcd gram as 
wages The rice is husked by dhenki ’ This crude Icverlikc apparatus 
is fixed in tbc ground in some place protected from the ram The long 
heavy timber is pivoted near one end so that when the woman steps on 
the short end, the other end nscs to a height of four feet or so and drops 
with its hammerhke point hitting the riec m the cup ' oF the stone or 
log hewn for this purpose and fixed in the floor Usually two or three 
women work together, one or two operating the dhenki and another 
pushing the ncc back into the cup as it is forced out by the impact of the 
dhenki Before the nee is put under the dhenki it must be soaked and 
heated to loosen the husks During a large part of the year women can 
earn their food The rapid growth of the ncc milling industry means the 
lo«s of even this small income to many women The husking of rice and 
grinding of flour arc activities which she can carry on in the privacy of 
her own home or in the home of a friend Social restrictions prevent her 
from seeking employment outside tbc home 

All rural homes use mustard oil for cooking The manufacture of 
oil from mustard seed is accomplished by a crude press called the ‘ ghani 
It is operated by oxen The ghani is not efficient So much oil is left in 
the cake (residue of the crushed seed) that modem oil mills find it profit 
able to buy this cake and make a further extraction of oil from it (12) 
The man who owns the press sells the oil in the nearest weekly market 
or through a middleman who takes it and adulterates it with cheaper oils 
tor sale to unuispecting buy ers The oil cake is bought hv farmers for 
cow feed or fertilizer 


The potter is found where there is suitable clay for his work He 
does his work on a wheel of wood covered with straw and day Under 
its momentum he moulds jars from «ix inches to four feet in height After 
the jar is finished and thoroughly dried, it is placed m a crude kiln and 
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fired. Some potters arc able to glare their wares, but the ordinary pottery 
sold in the weekly markets is of the unglazed variety. In every market 
and in most stores one finds a supply of pottery on sale. The jars are 
fragile and have to be replaced frequently. In many sections there is 
the custom of breaking all the pottery in the home on one day of the year. 
New vessels are then bought and the potter receives the support of the 
community. During the months, January to May, the potter is busy 
making roofing tiles. The small half round variety sells for from Rs. 1/8 
to Rs. 3 per 1000, while the large flat tiles sell for Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 per 
1000. 

The crushing of the sugar cane is a community event. The machine 
is obtained on hire and is set up near the cane field. Each farmer in turn 
brings his cane and puts it through the crusher, using his own labour and 
oxen. Nearby a sugar cane “ khola ” for boiling the juice and making 
the gur (raw sugar) is set up. The place becomes the rendezvous of the 
village while it is in operation. “ The children come for chewing cane 
or to have a sip of juice while the old people resort to it for indulging 
in smoke and idle gossip." (13) Large quantities of this raw sugar arc 
made in the villages. It finds its way to the market and shops where it 
is sold in liquid form, or in large chunks or moulded cakes. It is often 
eaten with puffed rice in the early morning or for lunch while travelling. 

The food industries of the village arc important for the employment 
they give. The preparation of "murcc" (puffed rice) occupies the time 
of several widows in each village, and in many homes it is a regular duty 
of the housewife. The rice is heated on sand in a broken earthen jar 
from which it is swept with a whisk broom as it 11 puffs." This and 
another rice preparation called “ chcera ” (flattcnecd rice) arc eaten widely 
in the villages. Both are always available in fresh supply. Sweetmeats 
arc made from curds and whey, and cane sugar is sold in , the large 
markets 

It is not possible in this study to describe all the industries carried 
on in the villages. Others include tanning (by certain low or outcastc 
groups), tailoring (by the Moslems), basket making (by the Santhals), 
drum making (by the Dome caste), processing of tobacco into “ Bcerics " 
(crude cigarettes) and smoking mixture, the processing of bananas into 
oil, processing of jute into fibre and twine, and so forth. Many of these 
and even others enter the experience of the village boy as he moves in the 
larger “ community " — that area of intcrvillage relationship. Experience 
in these and related activity gives a wealth of material for instruction: 

(1) The source of raw materials: directly from the soil: cotton, 

jute, tabacco, mustard, sugar cane, clay, bamboo ; from 
grazing; wool, leather; from trees; silk worm (mulberry and 
castor), lac (wild plum, polas). 

(2) The care of raw materials: raising cotton trees, soaking jute, 

curing tobacco, shearing sheep and packing wool, skinning 
animals and curing leather, cultivating lac, rearing silk 
worms. 

(3) The change of raw materials into products for man’s use : clay 

into jars and tiles; cane into sugar; sugar into sweets: 
mustard seed into oil: bamboo into baskets: cotton into 
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cloth cloth into clothes wool into blankets silk into shawls 
hides into leather, leather into shoes jute into twine straw 
into rope 

(4) The means of change — the machine nee hu«Ur (dhenki) the 
simplest machine potter s wheel blanket loom silk 
loom (throw shuttle) cotton loom (fl>) oil and cane pres'es 
«cwing machines 

references 

(7) L D Dev in Be gal rttsta if Life jj 2G3 201 

<M) Census of 2nd a 2911 Be gal a, J SiUi « Not \ I art I p 2o 

0) Tv B ***1 a n Econom tt of B rol Bengal p 163 

(10) Ibid and Census of In d a Not X Tart T p nr 5 

(11) C* i»i of h da \ ol X Tart I p 11 j 

(P) D B Nlecl n S rtej of Collage I d tires n Pei gal p JC 
(13) K B <5al a in Feo o irs of Burol Be gal j On 

— Usliagrain 


TEA ON THE TRAIN 

Tea p one of those tndi«pen«ablc necessities of life, the 
value of which one is often apt to forget because it is «o easily 
available Inexpensivencss again deprives ibis princely beverage 
of the regard which is its rightful due Ncverthelc «, moments 
come when one is forced to realize the unique value of the “ cup 
that thetfs” A contributor to the well known weekly journal 
of Calcutta, Indian iffmrs, recalling n journey on tt tram 
w ntes 

“Tea in the afternoon is delightful anywhere and anyhow, 
taken in a railway tram on one’s way from one place to another, 
it is almo t perfect The cost is great, you may say, compared to 
teas at home, but really, the price we pay in cash is the merest 
trifle, considering everything Our bodies are tired in trains, 
hunger and thirst are recurrent, and when we happen to find a 
good hot cup of tea at the station where the train stops near the 
hour of four in the afternoon, it becomes much more than a pur 
chasable drink and «eems a direct boon from heaven 

“ Here we are, lazily sipping tea, and looking out of our 
compartment window These two acts,' performed together, 
assume the proportion of a princely luxury The fine 
flavour that comes up as one pours out one’s tea is like a 
greeting from a dear one’s voice’ 

— From Tea A'etcs and Vicus, May 1938 



ISSUES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BY 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey. 

To those who are studying the problems of secondary education it 
is clear that numerous changes m life, some of which have been piling up 
over a long period of time and some of which are of more recent origin, 
are by their cumulative effect producing a crisis m secondary education. 

Undoubtedly one of the most fundamental issues m the field of 
secondary education today has to do with the implications growing out of 
a system of universal secondary education for all youth. There is no 
principle of education that is more deeply imbedded in educational 
philosophy than that of universal secondary education, and coupled with 
it the principle of equality of educational opportunities. 

This simple fact, therefore, is producing one of the most fundamental 
issues that we have ever confronted in secondary education. The issue 
may be stated in this way : Are we going to face frankly the implications 
of the system of universal secondary education and prepare programs 
adapted to the needs, interests and capacities of all youth of secondary 
school age? 

Society is faced with the obligation of providing a secondary educa- 
tion for practically all of its youth of secondary school age whether it wills 
it or not. It is perfectly clear that the employment situation does not now 
demand, and will not in the immediate future demand, the services of youth 
under eighteen years of age, and that only a small percentage of youth 
under twenty-one years of age will really find worthwhile opportunities 
in employment Society is faced, therefore, with the very practical 
problem of how to provide adequately for its youth under twenty-one 
years of age. 

A proper concept of secondary education for the future seems to be 
that of a common education for a common life. Never before in the 
history of the world has there been such a community of living as there 
is today. By the development of means of travel and communication all 
people have been drawn close together and means for the dissemination 
of knowledge and information are making it possible for all people to hear 
and to .know the same things This is tending toward a need for a common 
culture. Futhermore, there is a leveling of life in the economic and 
political areas. Mass production of cheap goods coupled with high wage 
scales is tending toward an economic democratization of life, and the 
development of political liberalism is bringing the “ mass man ” into 
political control. Thus walls that have hitherto divided population into 
groups and classes arc now being broken down and there is a general 
tendency toward leveling or democratization of life. The masses of men 
are achieving in increasing measure social, political and economic equality. 
Thus a basis of a broad and living common culture is emerging. Habits, 
customs, manners, and ways of thinking arc fast becoming common to all 
groups and sections of our country. People in all classes in all sections 
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of the country heir the same radio programs, read the same hooks from 
public libraries, sec and nde tn the same kinds of automobiles see the same 
moving pictures, play the same sports, and 'bare hundreds of other things 
in common They attend the same kind of schools, colleges and tinner 
«ities, take similar courses, study the same text hooks and collect the same 
kind of an education measured m semester units The common life comes 
whether or not we will it The prime function, therefore, of universal 
secondary’ education is to provide a common education for the common 
life of the whole population 

The central problem of curriculum building for secondary education 
is to identify these common elements the experiences of all, and to 
prepare materials and procedures which vfcill insure that all youth lave an 
opportunity to share m these experiences These common elements of a 
common life, therefore, ought to become the core curricula for all 
youth in the secondary schools The building of such curricula will 
require a thorough and fundamental reorganization nf the entire program 
of studies These new materials should be developed and carefully graded 
for every level of secondary education from the first year of the high school 
through the college, and they should also he graded for different ability 
grouos It,^s rrfy belief that this type of education i» so mu^h more 
un port apif "than any of the electives op later vocational courses that no 
schrarhould omit the core curricula of general education 

A second major issue in modern secondary education relates to the 
■4und of a program of vocational education that is needed for modem condi 
tions There is no doubt hut that this issue of vocational education i» one 
of the most critical m education at the present time 


In addition to the divergence between the increase of productivity 
and employment opportunities, there are taking place 'igmficant techno- 
logical changes within industry itself which will further change the 
character of the work process The scrapping of old equipment and the 
introduction of multiple units of automauc or semi automatic machines 
has not only reduced the number of workers employed but the amount 
of skill required for tbeir operation has often been reduced The repetitive 
nature of work has increased as has the labor turnover on particular 
operators Furthermore, some recent studies of displaced workers di«closc 
that the qualities which heln men to nse to 'lulled jobs and high wa°cs 
while at work are of limited use in helping men to readjust satisfactorily 
when the job goes and that the majority who did find job-, found them 
in industries or occupations other than those in which they were previously 
employed Youth faces thus an occupational future in industry that is 
becoming more fnechanued Jess concerned with highly developed 
mechanical 'kills less given to practical instruction outside the industrial 
plant and more insecure for one with a single vocational skill In a word 
mobility has taken the place of fixity, and uncertainty the place of secuntv 
A system of vocational education which would be adequate in such 
a changing situation should provide for training of a short term type far 
more diversified than ever before in respect to the fields in which the 
training is offered participated in by both industry and the school, and 
stressing opportunities for rapid and effective retraining Such instruc 
Uon or youth would become effective through the under use of present 
£rSS g .v gin £ mg8 °» occu P atK ® al . and placement information that is 
provided through a well organized placement service 
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Furthermore, such a system of vocational education should recognize 
a three-fold responsibility upon school, community' and the employers. 
The schools should be required to provide educational opportunities for 
all qualified youth on the secondary level, designed not primarily to impart 
particular techniques, but to develop such an adaptability that shifting 
from one job to another is made practicable and further designed with such 
resourcefulness that youth in routine jobs will be able to find other life 
satisfactions in extra-occupational interests 

The curriculum should not be thought of as designed to give specific 
training for vocations. Its primary purpose should be to give preparation 
for intelligent participation in the experiences of life which are shared in 
by all people — for general living in a modern community. If properly 
organized with suitable electives, it will also supply a basis for the first 
level of specialization, which will be entered upon in the tenth or eleventh 
school year. 

Modern conditions have brought into positions of importance parallel 
with those of the time-honored learned professions other callings, notable 
among which are engineering, business management, professional agricul- 
ture, and governmental service. Preparation for these callings is generally 
recognized as vocational in type. For the new professions courses of study 
are needed which are not included in the traditional pre-professional, 
classical curriculum. With diminishing emphasis on the classical subjects 
and increasing demands for new courses, confusion has arisen with respect 
to the terms, “ liberal ” and “ vocational.” The fact is that the only truly 
liberal education is that which furnishes the common background for 
cultured life. Liberal education is the education which prepares for 
intelligent citizenship. It is the education which insures that individuals 
have a general understanding of their intellectual heritage. 

Whatever the period of schooling, the school should at all times aim 
to cultivate two types of intellectual maturity, two types of information, 
and two types of interpretation of the facts known to modern science and 
letters — one vocational in its interests and applications; one general, 
directly related to the common social life of humanity. At the beginning 
of secondary' education, general education should be stressed. During 
the later years vocational education should come into prominence. 

The third great field of importance in secondary education today has 
to do with the responsibility of the schools for the employment and voca- 
tional adjustment of youth. One of the crucial points in our youth problem 
which we have discovered is the steadily widening gap which exists 
between the completion of school on the one hand and the beginning of 
employment on the other for an increasing percentage of youth. The vast 
majority of youth drop out of school at sixteen, seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, and at eighteen years of age three-fourths of all youth are 
out of school. Our studies show that there has been a steady trend since 
1910 to exclude youth under twenty-one from employment. Thus we 
have a period of three, four or five years between the rime many youth 
drop out of school and the time at which they have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of being inducted into full-time employment. Society, therefore, 
is faced with the problem of finding some productive way to bridge this 
gap. 

It is my belief that the schools are the only appropriate agency to 
assume this responsibility. However, it does not seem possible for 
F. 4 
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practical reasons that the schools can assume the entire responsibility It 
must be shared by other groups, such as employ ere and governmental 
agencies, particularly the employment services 

Time will not permit more than a brief sketch of my concept of an 
adequate program to deal with this problem The first essential step is 
the development of a cumulative youth census Every state should have 
a continuous inventory of it3 oncoming youth This inventory may well 
be a cumulative and e< tended school census and should include full edu 
rational and vocational data relative to all youth m the «tate under twenty 
one years of age 

Such an inventory of youth ought to lay the factual foundation upon 
which a state should be able to approach the answer to such questions a? 
the following 

1 What are the needs for service* to youth tn the state’ 

2 What are the institutional resources now available in the «titc 

for meeting these needs for services? 

1 What, if any, additional 'crvice* will be necessary to meet 
these needs’ 

4 What financial resources will be available for these needs, and 
what additional resources will he required’ 

The next essential step in such a program is the development of a 
new service — one which will successfully correlate the functions of the 
schools with tho«e of the employers of labor This can best be done 
through an employment «ervicc national in scope, and inclusive m 
character 

This service should have a central statistical office where the data 
should be interpreted and made available for u«e to the entire country 

There must also be a system for the dissemination and u*c of these 
data in indu'try the c chool= colleges, universities, and for all other 
interested groups 

There should be associated with this service in each community a 
guidance center for youth, in which all local agencies should cooperate in 
an analysis of community needs and opportunities, an analysis of individual 
youths characteristics guidance, placement and supervision of individual 
youth 

The guidance work m the schools should be definitely related in a 
functional way to this local employment 'crvi^f Counsel m the schools, 
m order to be effective, must be more closely related to the placement of 
youth, for it is futile for the schools to trv to counsel unless they al-o have 
«ome part in the placing of youth m employment 


— Public Education Bulletin Pennsyltdrtitf 



-PROBLEMS OF PRIMARY AND RURAL EDUCATION 

IN INDIA 

BY 

Khan Bahadur T. Ahmed, 

Special Officer for Primary Education, Bengal. 

It has now been recognised in every civilized country that 
the provision of adequate educational facilities for all children 
of the country is a fundamental and unavoidable responsibility 
of Government; but it is rather surprising to realise that the 
conception of this duty of Government is only of recent growth. 
In England even up to the Victorian Era, the prevalent idea was 
that the provision of educational facilities should be an avenue for 
the exercise of private generosity, rather than a responsibility 
resting with the State. The idea perhaps was that those who 
themselves had had the privileges and advantages of education 
would, if they had the necessary means, also provide educational 
facilities for their less fortunate brethren. It was anticipated 
that illiteracy wiuld thus be removed from the country'. Ex- 
perience however proved otherwise. 

Tire most important factor which led to the assumption of 
the responsibility for the provision of facilities of education by 
the State was the acceptance of the theory, both in the West and 
in America, that it was the inherent right of every citizen to have 
a chance, through education, to prove his worth and his. value to 
the Slate. This conception of State responsibility, again, coin- 
cided with unprecedented commercial and industrial develop- 
ment in the West, placing at the disposal of Government, through 
taxation and otherwise, funds with which it was possible for the 
State to discharge satisfactorily their responsibilities in respect 
of education. This is why we find that the development that 
has taken place in the educational world of the West is so pheno- 
menal and rapid. 

Historical research shows that though universities were 
founded and encouraged by broad-minded rulers of India in the 
past, there is no record of a well-planned and well-organised 
system of Primary or Secondary education in India. Matters 


* The Presidential Addie^s of the 1’riinarx and Rural Education Section of the 
13th All-India Educational Conference. 
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were not much improved under the East India Company and it 
wa« not until Macaulay’s famous Minute that a definite policy 
mih regard to education was laid down 

The policy howoer was that funds -hould be provided by 
Government for the promotion of the study of European Iitera 
ture and science through the English language alone The policy 
had the support of many of the ablest of the Indian leaders of the 
time, the most prominent of >vhom was Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
\s a result of this policy a great impetus was given to the study 
of western progress and we«tem methods The policy found 
expression m the creation of universities and colleges for higher 
education and though' it was the duty of Government to create a 
proper system coeducation from the primary stage to the univer 
-Uy, it was apparent that concentration on higher education was 
the dominating feature of the educational policy of Government 
in India uoCi 1 verv recent times 

The/wonderful and rapid development of a national con 
that expre— ed it-elf as dissatisfied with India’s bach 
hardness and its place among the nations of the world was, it mu s t 
be admitted, the fir«t fruit of the adoption of the policy whereby 
the ideas and ideals of the we«l were brought home to the leader* 
of India It i« quite po «ible that if the policy of Government had 
been to impart in the first instance elementary education to the 
masse- in vernaculars instead of imparting western knowledge and 
western ideal* to a privileged few, the development of national 
consciousness would have been neither *o rapid nor so effective 
But from the point of view of the creation of a universally literate 
population, the policy adopted has proved disastrous — *o di«a* 
Irons that we are now face to face with an appalling illiteracy of 
which unlike other countries, we in India prefer to form an idea 
bv referring to the figures of literacy Thi* is so because the 
figures of illiteracy are «o appallingly high that we are often loth 
to think of them not to speak of mentioning them in our reports 
It i* perhaps for this rea e on that our Cen-u* Report- give us the 
figures of literacy and leave us to calculate those of illiteracy 
It is not, however, true to s 3 y that the educational policy of 
thf* Stale has been entirely re-pon«jble for the deplorable state of 
primary education in our country There is a prevailing ten 
dency to he satisfied with a quantitatn e supply rather than quality 
The result of this unfortunate tendency ha* been to regard any 
sdiool wrhich con«i«ts of a building, however dilapidated it may 
be, and a teacher, howeier impossible his qualifications may be, 
*V a V' I>m S *^ e educational needs of the locality Primary 
schools are now numerous hut in ahno-t every other respect they 
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are deficient. The great majority of the pupils are in the 
lowest class and go no higher. They derive no benefit from such 
schooling and lapse into illiteracy soon after they leave school. 
The curriculum is defective and not adapted to the rural environ- 
ment from which the children come. The teacher is untrained 
and unenthusiastic. He is faced with impossible problems — the 
problem of teaching three classes single-handed — the problem of 
how to live on six or eight rupees a month — the problem of 
engaging and maintaining the attention of pupils whose parents 
are more or less indifferent to education — the problem of sustain- 
ing his interest in his work, when he is isolated from year’s end 
to year’s end, except for the single annual visit of the Inspector. 

The aid which Government have been able to give to primary 
schools has been disproportionately small. It is no doubt true 
that the inability of Government to provide the necessary funds, 
has been to a great extent, responsible for the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of education in India, but it is equally true that a very large 
part of the money spent by Government on primary education has 
been frittered away in doles and thus wasted. Startling though it 
may he, it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that most of the 
primary schools that exist to-day may be abolished, without much 
loss to education. 

The condition of primary education in our country is such 
as to compel the anxious consideration of the State, of the leaders 
of the public, of all interested in the welfare of the country. We 
ate now on the threshold of a new era. Every province is now 
autonomous. But ‘ Provincial Autonomy ’ will have no mean- 
ing unless the province has an intelligent and informed electorate, 
capable of taking an intelligent interest in the economic . and 
political issue of the day. Democracy can carry no sense unless 
it is founded upon a population, intelligent and enlightened 
enough to understand its many privileges and obligations. 

We are faced with a very difficult problem. But if the 
activities of our leaders and of all who have in their minds the 
vision of a better, brighter and happier India are directed towards 
this all-important problem, we have no cause for despair. The 
condition of Denmark a hundred years ago, was similar to what we 
find at present in our country. To-day Denmark is so rich that 
men from many lands visit it to find out the secret of its pros- 
perity. When an old Dane was asked by what magic his country 
was lifted from poverty to prosperity, he replied “ There were 
three causes: the first, school: the second, better school; the third, 
more schools.” As in Denmark so in India we should first have 
better school — then more schools. 
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The fir«l Step that is nece-«ary towards this end is a thorough 
overhauling of the present system of primary education It 1®, 
therefore, nece«sary to study the chief defects of the present 
system of «uch education They may be classified as follows — 

(a) Defect* of the teachers (1) Inefficiency — Meagre 

academic attainments and no training for work 
as teachers (11) Inability to manage plural 
classes 

(b) Defects of the pupils (i) Irregular attendance 

(ll) Admission at any odd time of die year 

(c) Defects of the parents (i) Apathy (n) Employ 

ment of children in field labour at an early age 

(d) Defects of the Education Department (1) Desultory 

and ineffective supervision (n) Incomplete and 
unsuitable curriculum 

If these are considered to be the real defect*, it must be 
admitted tjiat they are not ®uth as cannot be remedied I would 
like to lake them one by one 

(a) Defects of the teachers — It is an ohuous fact that most 
of die teachers now engaged in primary schools are inefficient and 
unable to do satisfactory work Unless we can guarantee that the 
mtn whom we place in charge of primary schools and primary 
teaching are better trained and more interested in their duties 
than at present, then far from getting full value from the money 
we are spending, we "hall be wasting the greater part of it It 
is perhaps no exaggeration to ®ay that existing primary schools 
all over the country are not doing much to remove illiteracy and 
even the small amount which we now spend on elementary edu 
cation is being wasted It is therefore a fundamental necessity 
that wc must offer adequate salaries to primary school teachers 
and obtain a better class of men for the work It is no use 
saving dial, we ha\e wi mow, 'Kh&tssex vswJWty we Va\c, should 
be wisely spent in order to produce fruitful results There can 
hardly be any justification for frittering away in doles the amount 
that can be made available for primary and rural education 
And we should certainly have more money for the purpose 

1 have just spoken on the necessity of there being a better 
type of teachers on adequate salaries, it may perhaps be helpful 
to be a little more specific I see no reason why as a standard in 
Wc ^ould not demand that all primary school teachers 
shall have passed at least the Matriculation and thereafter 
acquired the necessary training At the same time i do not think 
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that the normal syllabus of work at present followed in High 
Schools is sufficiently general and extensive to give a teacher the 
necessary back-ground for work in a primary school. In a 
village, a teacher should be the leader of all progressive move- 
ments. Village uplift work, adult education, die application of 
improved agricultural methods, — all these should naturally spring 
from, and be inspired by, the village teacher. For this the 
teacher should have an adequate training. 

It is not perhaps necessary that ambitious schemes should be 
lunched and stately buildings erected to provide for such training 
facilities. Training classes may conveniently be attached to 
selected High Schools in rural areas. Enormous expenditure on 
building and equipment would dius be saved and all the facilities 
afforded by a High School could fully be utilised. Training 
classes attached to a High School would have an additional 
advantage: they might serve as a check to the unnecessary and 
uneconomical drifting of many youngmen to the University at the 
end of the Matriculation stage. 

One of the most difficult problems of a primary school teacher 
is the problem of teaching three classes single-handed. Most of 
the primary schools in India — specially in Bengal — are lower 
primary schools with only three classes. Most of these schools 
have only a single teacher each and tire great majority of the 
pupils never proceed beyond the infant class. Three years of 
schooling under such conditions can hardly ensure literacy. But 
unfortunately new schools of this type are coming into existence 
everyday. Time has therefore come when a definite programme 
for primary schools of a higher standard should be made by every 
Province. A five or even six years’ primary course would be 
most desirable but the cost of financing and staffing all schools 
covering a period of six years’ course throughout a province, and 
on a compulsory basis would almost be prohibitive. A well- 
organised and well-staffed four-class primary school has been 
regarded by many educational experts as meeting the requirements 
of a fairly satisfactory elementary education. Again, it is no 
doubt desirable to have always as many teachers in a school as 
there are classes, but I am inclined to think that a four-class 
school even with three teachers of the right type may serve the 
pm pose. The infant class may, in that case, be taken up separate- 
ly by all the three teachers. Two hours’ tuition for the infant 
class may be regarded as more than sufficient. The infant class 
may then conveniently be dismissed and after a short recess 
the remaining three classes may be taken up by the three 
teachers. 
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II may not perhaps be out of place to mention here that a 
mere well organised and well staffed {outclass primary school is 
not enough Another actor is important — the schools mu«t be 
well distributed A recent survey of primary schools m Bengal 
has shown that most of the schools are ill distributed There are 
approximately 64,000 primary schools in Bengal in approximate 
ly 1,00,000 villages While there are about 64,000 primary 
schools in about 30,000 tillages, there are about 70,000 ullages 
in Bengal without an\ school It is thi refore de irahle that a 
survey of the existing primary schools of a province should first 
be undertaken and ever) district should be divided into a suitable 
number of school units either on the basis of an average popula 
lion or on the basis of an area A population of 2,000 in the 
ca«e of the former or an area of 3 14 sq miles in the case of the 
latter may perhaps prove suitable Japan, which now claims to 
have more than 99 per cent of its population as literate, divided 
the country into as many as twenty six thousand primary school 
districts when it started the scheme of elementary education m 
1872 

(b) Defects of the pupils — Irregular attendance — Tins can 
be eliminated by the general introduction of compulsion It is 
not possible nor practicable to introduce free and compulsory 
primary education m a province all at once — it would be entirely 
beyond the financial resources of the province Moreover, as the 
last Indian Quinquennial Report points out “unless a system of 
compulsion is based on firm foundations, unless the majority of 
parents are actively in support, unless an ample supply of trained 
teachers is available, unless there is careful supervision and wise 
distribution of schools, compulsion will do more harm than good ” 

There is, however, another type of compulsion which is 
absolutely necessary from the start to prevent the wastage which 
has so often been exposed and deplored It is always the crowd 
in the infant class that enables the school to carry on and give it 
the semblance of a school By the time the top clashes are 
reached the numbers dwindle down to insignificance It i« there 
fore necessary that once a child joins a school, it should be 
compelled to remain at school till n has finished die primary 
course and as a corollary to this no child should, as a rule, be 
allowed to remain in the same class for more than 2 year* It is 
not unreasonable to assume that a parent who sends his boy to 
school wishes him to become literate, and he cannot very well 
complain if measures are taken to realise this end 

t !, n „u7'T t0 a p ” m f r y sch ° o1 at an y odd time of the year 
nould, by all means, be discouraged No progress in the infant 
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or the lowest class is possible if the teacher has to begin afresh 
with every new entrant. This is one of the reasons why we find 
so much stagnation in the infant class. Admission to a primary 
school should be restricted only to specified dates at the beginning 
of each calendar year. This can very easily be done if the rules 
regarding the admission to a primary school are a little modified. 

(c) Defects of the parents . — India is an agricultural country. 
The average family in an Indian village lives on agriculture. 
Every male member of a villager’s family, young and old, has 
to perform his allotted work in the field. Even very young 
children are often required to cut grass or look after the grazing 
cattle or do other minor work. The apathy of an average Indian 
villager to send his children to a primary school and thus lose 
their services in the fields is but natural. Again, his relatives, 
his neighbours and their children are as illiterate as himself and 
his own. Why then should he alone think of sending his children 
to school? He believes and believes sincerely that education will 
make his children averse to manual labour. Unless he can be 
made to believe — and this is absolutely indispensable — that edu- 
cation will not make his children averse to work but will make 
them better workers, he cannot be expected to get rid of his 
natural apathy. Primary education must therefore be made 
compulsory if it is to spread among tire masses. Left to indi- 
vidual free will, it has little chance of making a headway among 
them. But until such compulsion is possible, some adjustment 
of school hours may be so made as not to interfere with the work 
the children of the ordinary cultivator are required to do at home. 

It is not the indifference of the parents alone that is 
responsible for irregular attendance at school. Children find 
very little interest in the schools. Our schools are extremely 
dull and cheerless. Steps might be taken to make the schools 
interesting and attractive. Country out-door games and sports 
might be provided to give some recreation to the children and to 
make their school life less tedious. School houses may be 
beautified by pictures, well-chosen mottoes neatly written, maps, 
charts, etc., and the school compound by a neat little flower 
garden so that the children may feel proud of their school. To 
create an interest for the child in agricultural work and in his 
environment and to develop a taste for manual labour, attempts 
may also be made to attach a farm or a vegetable garden to 
primary schools. 

(d) Defects of the Education Department . — It is now an 
admitted fact that supervision of primary schools by inspecting 
officers is not effective. Except the solitary visit of an inspector 
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for a few minutes during the course of a whole year, a primary 
school teacher has nothing el«£ to c erve as a guidance or stimulus 
Circumstances often beyond control have no doubt partly been 
responsible for this inefficient supervision, as India, consisting as 
it does of a scattered population distributed over large area , 
with bad communication, cannot support an inspecting agency 
which will allow of any more than occasional visits to individual 
schools But «teps should certainly be taken to see that the 
number ol schools under each inspector is not *o \arge as to maVt 
it impossible for an inspecting officer to pay mo^ than one 
perfunctory vwt m a year It is not perhaps necessary that 
primary school inspector should have very high academic quail 
fications An intermediate pa«ed candidate with necessary 
training, not only for inspection work hut also for rural 
community w-elfare work, can prove quite a suitable primary 
school inspector Even with the resources at our disposal, we 
can perhaps have a much larger number of such trained inspectors 
India is an agricultural country and the course of study in 
the primary -chool should be adapted to the needs and environ 
ment of the majority of the children But the curriculum at 
present followed in primary schools is designed not to be complete 
in it«elf hut to lead up to higher studies The natural result is 
that while the country as a whole depends on its villages and on 
agriculture, every intelligent boy is drawn away to the towns and 
to occupations which can only be followed in towns The country 
side is thus systematically drained of its mo«t hopeful and 
intelligent elements A primary cour«e should therefore be a 
self contained course suited to the village child so that he may be 
able to grasp more quickly and intelligently the teaching given at 
school, with a rural bias and dealing with ideas and things which 
are a part of its background Primary education for the village 
boy will mean not only a grounding m the rudiments of general 
knowledge but also in a way a preparation for his own vocation 
But all improvement of primary education hinges on the 
question of funds In fact all educational schemes of a 
comprehend e nature require mU ey Where is the money to 
come from’ I am sure that if we believe that all human problems 
find their fundamental solution m education, if we believe that 
all the evils from which our land suffers are mainly due to the 
lack of education of our people, if we believe that poverty, 
pestilence and industrial backwardness which make the life of 
the average Indian any thing but enviable are largely due to the 
meagrene«s of education that he had, and lastly, if we have faith 
m the sacredness of the cause of education, then both provincial 
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Governments and the public must co-operate, and money must be 
found to meet the expenditure involved in a scheme of universal, 
free and compulsory primary education. All that necessary is a 
change in the angle of vision. If people can pay rates and taxes, 
it matters little whether cheerfully and willingly or not, for the 
general administration of the country, for the amenities of a city 
life, then there is no reason to doubt that money will be forthcom- 
ing to give what is considered the fundamental equipment for the 
struggle of life to the teeming millions of our country. If we 
can but make every one who is interested in the welfare of one’s 
country, feel the imperative urgency and vital importance of this 
problem, I am sure, the people will not grudge the small educa- 
tion tax that it may be necessary to impose to raise the necessary 
funds for the purpose. But all this requires propaganda and no 
national problem can be solved successfully without an extensive 
and sustained propaganda. In the country-wide propaganda of 
the type I visualize, everybody must join — officials and non- 
officials, high and low, — and the cry should go out from the 
Press and a thousand platforms that the nation is determined to 
banish illiteracy from the country and is prepared to make any 
sacrifice to achieve the end. Nothing stands out more prominent- 
ly in our national programme than this problem of illiteracy and 
I am suie you will all agree with me in giving it the first place, 
at least' for many years to come, in all schemes of national 
reconstruction. 



MY TRUST 


I am a teacher— 

And ardent, restless, longing youth 
Look unto me expectantly. 

Fulfilment of their dreams to aid 

As I lead they follow 

Oh, let me take the upper road 

Leading to the heights 

And they must follow. 

A mighty trust is mint 1 
I am a teacher — 

\nd trusting, childish cyts 
Look unto me confidingly. 

Their little hands in mine, 

To follow me, to anywhere 
Be my way on high or low or middle ground 
They follow 
0 let me feel 

What mighty trust is mine’ 

One there was 

Known throughout the ages 

And o\er all the world — 

The Great Teacher, 

Who leads forex er to the Light 
His name I bear 
Oh, wondrous thought 
That challenges my highest, best 
I am a teacher 

—Carolines Woodruff m National Parent Teacher 



DEVELOPING AN INTELLIGENT FAMILY ATTITUDE 
TOWARD MUSIC 

BY 

Dorotty and David Dushkin. 

In planning for an intelligent attitude of the family toward 
music, it must first be said that this attitude should begin with the 
child still in the cradle — not delayed until such time as the child 
begins to take instrumental lessons. Singing, dancing, musical 
games and rhythmic responses precede instrumental music by 
three or four years at least. The question so often asked us, 
“ When should my child begin music? ” is to be answered, “ In 
infancy.'' Children respond to music before they can walk, and 
they should be sung to, encouraged to sing and express rhythmic 
accent from this age upwards. 

When the child begins to take instrumental lessons there 
should be maintained a conscientious open-mindedness about his 
native abilities and what he can achieve. It is very easy for 
parents to misjudge musical abilities and to become convinced, 
before their child has been really tested over a reasonable length 
of time, that he has talent. “ Talent ” is a very deceptive word; 
when analyzed, it is often found to have very superficial meanings. 
A child is better off not to be branded with it at first, and also, a 
family is much better off not to think of the beginner with any 
qualifying adjectives. It is too easy to be fooled. We have 
seen many so-called talented children “ peter out ” for no more 
apparent reason than that their gift was not as real as supposed, 
and we have seen a great number of so-called untalcnled children 
blossom out with real ability. 

Another essential attitude in the first stage is broad-minded- 
ness about the instrument chosen. A complicated, standard 
instrument is generally better withheld from the young child until 
he has had a satisfying experience with a simpler instrument. 
This simpler instrument must" be of the highest quality of musical 
lone, however, and be perfectly in tune. An inferior instrument, 
incapable of being accurately tuned and musically played, is very 
harmful. During this introduction to instiumental music, his 
particular musical nature must be discovered and his coordination 
and idiosyncrasies studied. When he is ready for a difficult 
instrument, it can be chosen intelligently, not arbitrarily. Music 
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is not synonymous with piano lessons It can be enjoyed through 
a great \ariety of instruments, all suited to different kinds of 
capacities It is the^e capacities that should determine the 
instrument and not, as so often happens, the capacities made to 
conform to the given instrument 

Music lessons should be treated as a regular occupation, 
like the academic work, not as an “ extra,” so that the child will 
accept them in the same manner It is important that there 
should be plenty of lime allowed for music, and that the child 
should not be heavily scheduled with man) after school activities 
He cannot be expected to do his normal best if he has many irons 
in the fire which he is too young to discriminate between as to 
lasting value The parent must choose for him and hold to his 
decision® Mu«ic cannot be treated in the manner of light recrea 
tion if the child is to get any benefit from it in maturity It is 
a matter of years, like the study of literature, and an over crowded 
schedule is generally the result of confusion of values in the minds 
of the parents 

The young student should be allowed to hear any fine music 
going on in the home or in accustomed surroundings Formal 
concerts he can do without, but music m the family is inestimably 
worth while A child cannot Hear too much of good music which 
is spontaneous and done by tho®e who like to play for the fun of 
it If the family has no one to make music m the home it can 
turn to well chosen records and tune in one good radio concerts 
Children quickly develop interest in certain record* and want to 
play them over and over Many a surprised parent has related 
to us the insatiable appetite Ins four or five year old showed for 
record* of symphony mu«ic Try leaving a group of records 
accessible to your youngster and encourage him to amu«e himself 
with them 

Passing to the second stage in the development — the attitudes 
appropnate to the student who has been studying for a little while 
— the family must still refrain from judgment, or at Ica«t from 
judgment expressed to him 

By this time, the problem of practice lias to be met It is 
necessary to talk to the teachcT, come to an acceptable point of 
view about it, and then stick to it There are several “ don’ts” 
for families, which arc vital to the success of the student’s 
progress 

1 Don’t choose a practice period which conflicts with 
much desired play activity “Moral suasion” 
can conquer the temptation to play hockey, but 
there aren’t many Spartans of this sort 
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2. Don’t allow the practice room to be invaded by any 

member of the family during practice time. 

3. Don’t nag. It is better to let the practice slip than to 

develop an unpleasant relationship between. parent 
and child over it. 

4. Don’t assume that zeal in practice is the criterion by 

which parents can judge whether a child should 
have music or not. This is the snag which wrecks 
many a career, with the best of intentions on both 
sides. Think of music as you would of spelling 
or arithmetic. Would lack of zeal in these subjects 
make you drop them for your child? If you value 
music, it must be considered in the same way, even 
though it is in the unfortunate position of having 
to be paid extra for. Money considerations are 
too quickly applied to situations which have noth- 
ing to do with money. That is the saddest thing 
about the whole structure of present-day music 
education — that it should mean extra fees. 

Again about practice : Music is also unfortunate in that daily 
supervised work is not allowed for it, as in spelling or arithmetic. 
Would you expect a child to do a half-hour’s practice in arithmetic 
by himself every day? Yet it is expected in music, which is 
every bit as difficult a subject. Remember how difficult it is for 
an adult, let alone a child, to work conscientiously and daily by 
himself at any task before you criticize the music student. 

One more “ don’t ” is : Don’t use arguments such as “ Ten 
years from now you will be glad, etc.” to incite ambition to 
practice. That type of remark, along with stories about famous 
musicians who were finally rewarded for their years of hard 
work, are arguments that are likely to fall flat — and rightly so. 
Justification for work is in immediate results. If a child has 
nothing but drill now and reward later, the education is wrong. 
His satisfaction should come from the pleasant music he is able 
to make at any stage of his career. 

In the case of young children, it is always advisable to have 
more than one lesson a week, one preferably an ensemble lesson, 
and as little responsibility as possible thrown on them for home- 
work. Three lessons a week without practice (unless it is 
spontaneous) is a good recipe for a young child unless the family 
has a helpful member to supervise practice. Few mothers 
qualify as practice supervisors. They are generally too prone 
to over-stimulate or become impatient; the mere fact that they are 
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the mothers puts an emotional element into a situation 'which 
should be .more impersonal Sometimes a good na hired house 
maid’s intere t in the child’s practice provides the right sort of 
stimulus Temperamental congeniality is an important qualifica 
tion for the practice supervisor Criticism during practice should 
be given sparingly and then as constructively as po^tble Allow 
for times when the child seems to be just playing around Those 
times may offer interesting sidelights on his development 

Before we pass to the third stage, the family can be reminded 
that the beginner can enter the family music group at a very early 
stage, if the family is sympathetic, and gain a real incentive there 
by An imaginative teacher can find or write simple parts for 
him to play which can be executed with little effort and provide 
enormous satisfaction 

In the third stage — after the student has been at it two years 
or moTe — it may be necessary to form other attitudes, although 
many of them remain unchanged There may now be an indica 
tion for a change of instrument While the student’s inclinations 
toward another instrument should not be disregarded entirely, 
they should not be acted upon too quickly Parent and teacher 
How this can be done most efficiently exceeds the scope of 
this article The mam thing is an open mindedne^s on both 
sides 


At this stage, the family may notice a slump in the student’s 
work There are inevitable slumps in the studv of any subject 
Progress is never even At such times it is best not to make 
much of it, but try to bolster up the morale indirectly Never 
accuse a child of losing interest at such times He will very 
likely take refuge m such a remark and persuade himself that 
u muM be so, and throw off any effort, or else, his pride will be 
hurt and he Will grow resentful Wait until a high moment to 
talk over his progress and point out room for improvement 

Parents aNo have to distinguish real progress from a 
deceptive facility Some children have a dangerous facility 
Playing by ear is a real gift, but it often brings problems of un 
willingness to read The child would rather guess at “ how it 
goes If tins is not controlled at the beginning, it makes teaching 
him very difficult In such a case, drilling on notes at home and 
encouraging him to read is a distinct help to the teacher Also, 
ie child with facility is a temptation to exploit in performance 
e is easy to «now off to friends, and he can develop a gallery 
Zlw T^ ere w,lh hls "orb Showmanship is only 

>y when guided and reinforced by ground work done for 
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sound reasons. The best way to turn this ability into constructive 
channels is through ensemble playing. 

Then there is the “ young virtuoso ” complex, which, for- 
tunately, is gradually diminishing. Nothing can do more harm 
than this attitude toward a talented child. Even if he is capable 
of virtuosity (which is extremely rare) he should remain un- 
conscious of it as long as possible. 

As to careers in music, they should never be counted on. 
The successful artistic profession depends upon inner convictions 
reached in maturity. It should not be wished upon anyone, no 
matter how complete the training is. Furthermore, it is our 
belief that the training of musician and music-lover should differ 
only in quantity and intensity, not in quality. The inborn 
musician will make himself known by his initiative and aptitudes, 
and is not to be regarded as one set apart. 

In closing, we wish to reiterate that family ensemble music 
is the most worthwhile and wholesome supplement to any child’s 
musical education. People who have had family music during 
their childhood never forget it. It enriches a home as much as 
any activity possibly can, and provides a medium of comradeship 
that is priceless. School orchestras are fine, but family groups 
are deeper in their influence, and supply the kind of relaxed 
enjoyment lacking in the competitive element present in school 
groups. Good music in the home, done for the fun of it, has more 
influence over the music student than any amount of teaching out- 
side it. If your family cannot make it, you can invite in tire 
neighbors, or if there are no musical ones, you have recourse to 
victrola records and radio concerts, or better still, to taking up 
the study of music yourself. Think of music not only as an art 
but as a language: a language that can draw parents and children 
together in a kind of understanding that no other language can 
equal. Its very other-worldliness has invested it, much too much, 
with a Sunday-best atmosphere. No more than art is only for 
museums, is music only for concerts. Make it a natural, every- 
day means of expression for the whole family. 


— National Parent-Teacher. 




Lord 
Gouranga 
travelled 
a long 
distance 

ill cammunian wild (£ed 


'J’HE mighty and wonderful world 
is the best testimony to Almighty 
Cod To live within limited boundaries 
is to know so little about Him 
Travel will reseal to jcu how amazing 
are His creations Therefore it is the 
duty of t\ ery devoted Hindu to travel 


NAVADWIP — the birthplace of Lord Gouranga 
" 3tU3led oa the banks of the Holy Ganges 
*to« 60 mile. from Calcutta The centre of 
Va snavism and scholaihc culture of Bengal it is 
'cell worth a darsan" of esery relgons Hindu 
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THE ADVISABILITY OF INTRODUCING THE PRINCIPLE 
OF CO-EDUCATION IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INDIA 


BY 

Srish Chandra Gupta, B.A., B.T., 

Shillong Government High School. 

Co-Education is one of the educational pioblems on which 
opinions are sharply divided. While some great educational 
thinkers see in it an instrument of national and racial decay, 
others praise it as the best preparation for life. Some would 
tolerate it from the point of view of economy and convenience. 
There are some who, though they sympathise with the -ideals of 
co-education, yet feel that the practical difficulties to be faced are 
so great as to make them less likely to be successful than schools 
of other types. Unfortunately, the subject is one of which it may 
be said, “ There is any amount of opinion on it, but precious 
little evidence.” 

The growing demand for education of our girls brings along 
with it most prominently the question of Co-Education, and indeed 
it is a problem which we have got to solve or we must prepare 
ourselves for total annihilation both moral and physical. In 
order to understand the merits and demerits or rather the 
advantages and disadvantages of Co-Education, we must have a 
clear idea as to the nature of education that is being imparted to 
the learners both boys and girls in this country. It may be 
admitted on all hands that education is not an unmixed good. 
All that we have got to do is to secure a marked preponderance 
of good over evil. We see every day that education brings 
along with it certain evils such as luxury, a spirit of license and 
in many cases a feeling of disrespect. Unless the entire system 
of education is changed, these evils cannot be avoided. When we 
consider the question of the education of our girls, we should try 
*• our level best to guard against the evils which have crept into the 
system in schools and colleges for boys and youths. Education 
after all is not an end in itself. It is simply a means to an end 
and that end is to mould the inner man by working out a moral 
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elevation in the taught by keeping him in a healthy and serene 
atmosphere of study where the natural aptitude of the students 
finds a free scope for its full growth 

Now we have to considtr what would be a fit atmosphere 
for the students, be they boys or girls The difference between 
man and woman is «o patent that it forces itself upon the eyes of 
even the most careless observer This difference is a natural 
difference, and any attempt on our part to bridge over this 
differt nee would not only be futile but disastrous A perfectly 
healthy atmosphere for boys would not he always a congenial 
environment for girls Thus from the stand point of natural 
aptitude, Co Education is not likely to help the desired growth 
either m the boys or in the girls A learner at a school or in a 
college learns more from the environment than from the text 
books prescribed or the lessons given by the teachers Now a 
days girls would surely be in the minority in the educational 
institutions and if their position is properly and carefully 
considered, one would find them as fish out of water If you 
compel them to grow there, they will surely grow, but not in the 
spirit of girls, hut in the spirit of boys Again in institutions 
where there will he a majority of girls the boys will grow in the 
spirit of girls But this is what we do not desire 

Apart from the question of Co education, the education of 
boys should not be left to women teachers and the education of 
girls to man teachers In tender vears ihe youthful mind is so 
soft and >*o pliable and in such receptive mood that when it is 
before its tiacher, the whole personality of the teacher is pro 
jected upon the youthful mind, «o nuch o that unnoticed by the 
most careful eye it takes a «hape which even the adamantine 
stroke cannot change The importance of contact or companion 
hip is universally admitted in the formation of human 
character By character we understand figuratively the letUrs 
of a particular alphabet, but the real meaning of the word charac 
ter is that And ju°t as the writing habit of a boy is dependent 
upon the copy book from which he writes, the character of a 
student is similarly dependent upon the teachers with whom he 
reads The character of a boy or a girl of tender years is the 
sum total of all the qualities in the boy or the girl The young boy 
or the girl has not as yet learnt the art of concealment, and a 
careful eye would be in a position to notice what shape the boy 
or the girl is taking, and under what influence As time goes on, 
it becomes difficult to study the character of grown up boys and 
girls, but the influence remains all the «ame at work Our own 
inability to detect the source from which the character of a boy 
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or a girl lias taken a bend, should not make us blind to the over- 
working influence excited by the teacher and the environment 
on the pupil. And in the impressionable tender years of the 
boys and girls the most careful and watchful eye should always 
be kept upon the pupils with a view to keep them as far as 
practicable aloof from such influences as are fundamentally in 
antagonism to their elemental nature. It needs no argument to 
affirm that the natural cravings of the hearts of boys and girls are 
so distinct and so marked that the intellectual hunger of one is not 
likely to be satisfied by the food which is naturally meant for 
the other. Thus we should always place our boys under men 
teachers and girls under women teachers, if we desire in them the 
growth of such healthy spirit as would elevate the moral lone of 
the society at large. 

Man has been defined by the master minds as a rational 
animal. His animal instincts are exactly similar to those of 
the animal kingdom. All that he does is that he does not let loose 
his propensities and tiies to keep them under control. He does 
it not always by virtue of his education, but mostly by virtue of the 
convcnntional rules of decency and decorum in the midst of which 
he is born and bred up. Those rules are in existence from time 
immemorial, and they were meant for helping the growth of a pure 
. mind in the people. Even in spile of the rigours of the rules of 
society, we find animal instinct displays itself so powerfully in 
man that he does things exactly as if he were a bi-ped beast. In 
man the animal instinct is co-existent with rational instinct. When 
animal instinct gets the upper band of the rational instinct, a man 
commits offences against the laws of morality and the stale. It 
may so happen that the man whom I am teady to hale for bis 
condemnable action, was never a disreputable man in the past, 
but at a particular moment bis animal instinct became so very 
powerful that his rational instinct could not overcome it. And 
lie tamely submitted to the authority of the animal instinct. In- 
stances are not rare where men with heavenly purity in their 
heart have been found with red vices painted on their cheeks. 
Good and evil in man are veiy often circumstantial rather than 
fundamental. Circumstances play the most important pail in 
labelling men either as good or bad. We should always be care- 
ful in creating such circumstances as may keep the animal 
instinct under chains. The fiee communion of man and woman 
has always been considered a circumstance unfavourable to the 
growth of spotless character. History and literature a, ' ill bear 
eloquent testimony in support of this proposition, and it is not 
proper that we should arrogate to ourselves such strength of 
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rationality as would enable us to n-e above animal instincts under 
all circumstance': 

A strict preservation of the rules of sexual morality is always 
considered extremely helpful to the growth of a health) and 
serene atmosphere And indeed ever) individual man if he 
wants to achieve greatness m life, must keep himself perfectly 
free from «e\ual vices This is true for a nation too Departure 
from the rules of «exual morality undermines the strength of a 
man as well as a nation both in mind and body One who has. 
lived the life of ideal purity as enjoined by the rules of sexual 
morality, retains all throughout his life the joy of a child, the 
vigour of a youth, the softne«s of a mother But deviation from 
these established evils brings along with it a hoard of evils which 
sap the strength of the total fabric of the society In fact the 
problem of sex is the Phoenix enigma before us We must «ol\e 
it or die When we come in contact with the problem of «ex, we 
find all human good and evil are dependent on the right solution 
of this problem We «ee every day how man elevates him«elf 
to superman by following the rules of «exual morality and again 
how he reduces himself to a brute, pure and simple, by departure 
therefrom Our boys and girls acquire certain developments at 
certain age«, and along with these developments there are certain 
cravings in them, and those cravings are always followed by efforts 
physical or mental, fruitful or futile And all those efforts go 
to constitute the man or the woman If the efforts are efforts for 
good, the result is that the man or the woman works out his or 
her moral elevation, while if the efforts are in the other direction 
he or «he works out his or her moral death Our mind is always 
at work and the imaginative youthful mind is all the more read) 
for work If vou give it scope, it will go on working without a 
stop If you give it scope for good thoughts, it will be a thing 
divine If you give it «cope for evil thoughts, it will be a devil’s 
workshop If we place our boys and girls together, we shall be 
simply supplying them a larger scope for \am thought 6 , most 
likely to bring about their moral annihilation 

Besides, th e physical and p ychological differences, the 
differences in educable capacity and in actual achievements of 
boys and girls in common subjects of study — all the«e make it 
imperative that the «exes should be taught m separate institution*, 
at least during the adolescent and post adolescent stage The«e 
differences call for a differentiation of curricula in certain 
specific subject*, and al«o for a certain amount of differentiation 
in respect of method of teaching which make co education difficult, 
it not impossible The large majority of girls look forward to 
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marriage as the only desirable objective in their lives, and to them 
should he given a training under suitable environment by provid- 
ing for the teaching of such subjects as Music, Drawing, Painting, 
Housecraft, Biology, Hygiene, Cookery, Needlework, Laundry 
work etc., which fits them to take their proper place in the hus- 
band’s home as mothers of the race. (It is gratifying to note 
that the Syndicate of the Calcutta University have included 
some of the said subjects in the curricula of the new Matriculation 
Examination for girl candidates to be held first in 1940.) Their 
aims in life are, therefore, different from a small section of their 
sex, who will have to make an independent living, and who can 
well afford to freely mix with the other sex, like their sisters of 
the western countries where social sanctions in the form of free- 
dom of movement, freedom of marriages (both as spinsters as 
well as widows) and freedom of association with men, are not 
denied to women. Things are, however, very different in India. 
Here co-education is almost impracticable owing to the seclusion 
of women, the caste system and the absence of widow-marriage, 
especially among those communities in which these social restric- 
tions obtain their most rigorous form. Owing to the operation 
of these social disabilities among the two great communities, the 
Hindus and the Moslems, co-education has been practically 
unknown in India for several centuries. There is, however, a 
lack of uniformity in these social usages in different parts of the 
country, e.g., while the purdah is rigorously practised by the 
Muhammadans all over India, it is practically non-existent among 
the Hindus of Southern India, unknown in Burma and among such 
communities as Brahmos, Parsis, Indian Christians, whose social 
customs closely approximate western practices. For this varia- 
tion in social usages, anything like a nation-wide scheme of co- 
education is out of question in India. 

Again co-education argues a freedom of movement and of 
association between the sexes, which has never received social 
sanction in this country. Here the social lives of men and women 
have been for centuries entirely different and have had very few 
points of contact. This freedom, thus, militates against the age- 
old customs and traditions of the race. Its dangers in a thorough- 
going co-educational country, like America, are well-known. 
Judge Lindsay's strictures on the evils of co-education are now 
known throughout the civilised world; and we, in India, recoil with 
feelings of disgust and horror from the disclosures made by the 
Judge on the basis of his actual experiences of cases before the 
Juvenile Court at Denver, LT.S.A. Adjutant Emily Laird of the 
Maternity Home of the Salvation Aimy of New York City, said 
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about 4 years ago m an article in an American Journal of Physical 
Culture — ‘ Now a days 42 per cent of our unmarried mothers 
are school girls of the age group 13 — 17 years ” Comment is 
needless Here, in a warm country, like India, puberty sets in 
at a much earlier stage and the sexual instinct develops sooner 
Moreover, our moral ideas and traditions militate again«t the 


introduction of co education in the adolescent stage 

It may he urged from a standpoint of view of economy that 
boy a and girls should he sent to one school as it would save much 
labour and cost But we must always bear in mind that educa 
tion is a food for the mind, and just as vve do not buy unhealthy 
food even though it is cheap, similarly we should not purchase 
cheap food for out mind if it is unwholesome for it*- growth 
Cheap education should always be avoided, and where cheapness 
would result in bringing along with it a hoard of evils in the shape 
of diseases of the mind, we should be careful to avoid it ^> e 
do not generally like to take adulterated food though it is available 
at a cheap price, and when the question is a question of our 
inner self, should we kill ourselves by a supply of cheap but nasty 
food to our mind 9 What is good food for a boy’s mind is not 
always good food for a girl’s and by dealing out the same food 
to both, we shall cause them injury rather than good If a 
sufficient number of girls’ schools and colleges cannot be had for 
want of funds we may give them education at home, waiting for 
better times for the growth of institutions for girls alone Edu 
cation may wait, but we cannot bring into existence a sort of 
chaotic condition by placing the boys and girls under the same 
teacher, in the same room, subjected to the same discipline, with 
the same environment for giving their character a mould It 
sometimes said that boys and girls have got to learn certain things 
from one another, and this can be achieved only if they are 
brought into closer communion by sending them to the same 
school It cannot be ignored that man has got to learn certain 
things from the lair c ex, while woman has got to learn many other 
things from man, but this can very easily be achieved by their 
contact of every day life, consequent upon the various ties of 
relationship Within the family fold every member is a teacher 
imd a student by turn at every moment of his existence Thus 
the mother is teaching the son, the brother is teaching the sister, 
wife the husband, and husband the wife Tlius there is an 
interchange of thoughts and ideas with the result that man and 
woman easily and without any discordant elements stepping m, 
learn vthat is reallj necessary for them Th.s is not possible 
when strangers from strange quarters meet together under the 
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common banner of a school where no one is ready to reveal his 
inner self to his neighbour. And thus one school-mate sees very 
little of his friend and can learn very little from him. 

In conclusion, when we sum up what we have said we find 
ourselves still in the midst of enigma which we are called upon 
to solve. Herein we should measure our own strength first. We 
should put the question to ourselves and obtain a frank and 
definite reply. When we have got to face a problem that stares 
us in the face, we must at the very outset sincerely admit our 
defects and drawbacks, and approach the problem with all the 
frankness that we can command. 

Now the question before us is whether we should send our 
boys and girls to the same school or college and whether the men 
teachers are fit teachers for our girls. Herein we should freely 
admit if we have any inherent weakness in us before sending our 
boys and girls to the same school or college. We should first 
make a thorough study of ourselves and say out openly and boldly 
if we have lived the lives of such purity in the midst of such 
environment that our children have been trained from their very 
cradle to respect manhood and womanhood in the spirit of brothers 
and sisters. If we cannot say “ Yea ” in reply, we must at once 
put a full stop to the practice. If we ourselves are not so 
trained as to look upon manhood and womanhood in that noble 
spirit, the free scope given to boys and girls for communion 
during school and college hours would lead to lamentable results. 
Glorious institutions in the east and west with the fervour of 
religion as their moving factors have been found to reach the 
darkest depths of degeneration, by giving free communion. If 
we are here to advocate Co-education, we must first create a 
healthy atmosphere where boys and girls may live together in the 
midst of idyllic simplicity. If that is not possible, we must 
abandon the idea. We cannot choose to work out the moral ruin 
of the future generation. Education is a very poor protection 
against temptation. If purity is not ingrained in us, merely by 
dint of education we cannot elevate ourselves to that serene 
atmosphere where men and women, boys and girls will do their 
parts, as it weie, by dictates of nature. But is that possible? 
Can we think of such ideal society? Experience shows that men 
of high education, lofty position and noble birth have been found 
weak as a lamb before powerful temptation. Very often we are 
good men not by dint of any noticeable virtue in us, but by more 
chance, and we have to thank our - stars that we had to face no 
ordeal. No one knows what would have been the position of the 
known good characters of a particular society if they were 
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confronted with the \ery temptations to which highly educated 
men of light and leading hn\e been found to submit Those who 
are God fearing and ha\e faith in God, will devoutly <=ay man has 
no strength of his own All Ins powers are borrowed and flow 
from one fountainhead And hi-> purity, if any, is al«o never 
independent He is pure because his Maker out of Hi* sheer 
mercy chooses to keep him pure We may or may not agree with 
«uch views, but the stubborn fact remains that man even living a 
thoroughly disciplined life for long long years has proved himself 
weak before temptations To day you may boast of your purity, 
your lofty standard of morality, but to morrow one may find flaw 
in your coat of mail 

Of all temptations the most powerful is the temptation of 
=ex If vve make a survey of the known evils that are shaking the 
very foundation of human society, we would surely find that the 
evils arising from «e\ problems are the largest Literature of 
every country records thousand- of lamentable tales of human 
sorrows arising out of «e\ temptations Human weakness i» 
always admitted and we mu«t not add fuel to the fire In order 
to make our boys and girls better men and better women, we mu«t 
keep them separate m their education We should not allow 
them to receive Ie«son« together at the co«t of moral annihilation 
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I. EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION 


National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators, Educational Policies Commission. The Structure 
and Administration of Education m American Democracy. 
Washington, D C : the Commission, 1938. 128 p. $50. 

Trends in structure and scope of the common school system, as well 
as certain relationships of local, state, and federal educational authorities 
constitute the subject matter of this new volume. As in its other publica- 
tions, the Educational Policies Commission outlines policies for the guidance 
of school administrators and other educational authorities. 


There is a marked tendency today to look upon the common school 
system as extending from the nursery school through the junior college. 
Traditional school organization is being modified to include nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the first six grades as a first unit; a four year program of 
continued general education as a second unit; and a final four-year program 
in which some differentiation according to vocational and other interests 
is begun Units for administration and attendance should be large enough 
to ensure at least a desirable minimum of educational service at a reason- 
able unit cost. 


Sound educational policy requires that all public educational oppor- 
tunities be directed by local and state educational authorities. In local 
communities proper control of educational policy can only be exercised 
where fiscal and administrative independence from the general municipal 
authority is enjoyed. The state discharges a proper function without 
interfering with local initiative and responsibility, by indicating in broad 
outline a minimum program for the common schools, and by encouraging 
communities to exceed this minimum wherever possible. The state is 
obligated to provide such financial support to local school systems as will 
tend to guarantee a reasonable minimum of educational opportunity. 

The growing economic and socio-cultural unity of this nation calls 
for increasing participation of the federal government in the financial 
support of public education in the several states. Such support should 
tend to equalize educational opportunity without involving control by the 
federal government. 

The public schools of America are traditionally secular schools found- 
ed on the thesis that complete separation of church and state leaves all 
religious groups free to instruct children in beliefs which they hold sacred. 
Maintenance of the doctrine of separation of church and state is o 
surpassing importance in the determination of educational policy by local, 
state, and federal governments. 

The book was prepared by the Educational Policies Commission in 
collaboration with Dr. George D. Stayer. Illustrations are by tdvvard 
Shenton. Attractively bound in cloth and boards this volume is te s ■ ^ 
of a scries on “ Education in American Democracy begun m 
1937 with publication of The Unique Function of Education in Ainenc 
Democracy. 
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II CAMPAIGN’S PROJECTED IN PROHIBITION AREAS 
Already in thousands of homes in the dutncts, conditions have 
changed to a remarkable extent. Domestic brawl' have ceased, a sufficiency 
of food is available and the grip of the money lender is relaxed. Thi' 
has happened within the «hort 'pace of four months " writes the Collector 
of Salem in hi- report on the working of Prohibition in that district 

The Indian Tea Market Expansion Board have contributed in no 
■malt measure towards this transformation in the Uses of the people in 
Salem for in order to popularise tea espeoallj amongit 3 population to 
whom toddv is no longer available the Beard launched a «peoal campaign 
In this prohibition area many thousand' not hitherto in the habit of 
dnnkmg tea have been induced to accept and drink this safe nihmtutt 
from which they now derive all the healthy stimulation they need 

The campaign in Salem has, therefore proved invaluable to the 
public as well as to the authorities in the prohibition areas, in creating 
the improved condition' now prevailing there That the Boards enter 
pnse u appreciated can be shown from many instance' 

A report just received from the Salem area 'tates that the Di tnct 
Collector of Salem, Mr A F \V Dixon after a vint to the converted 
toddv 'hops, expressed great satisfaction m the results achieved by tea 
propaganda among * the former toddy addicts ** H- 'poke in culcrgi-tK. 
terms of the work and wished it every «u«u:cs» " 

The experiment of converting country hjuor 'Hops into model tea 
'talL, was extended to the prohibition area* of the C.P and Boar toward, 
the aid of linuary The Board s campaign in this province ha> also been 
marled by favourable official recognition, and full advantage l. bang taken 
of every opportunity to popularise tea m the prohibition area, on the 
same lines as in Salem During the firt wen week' of the campaign 
about 1 29 27^ cups of tea were ditributed to the oubli^ m thexi area 5 , 
mostly among-' cretwhile toddv adduts and 32 671 pi~c packet' of tea 
were deposed of 


Spontaneous tributes to the good work tarted in this new province 
are forthcoming Dr D D Sukhdam A'n.tant Medical OScer of 
Bidnera— one of the prohibited town' m Bcrar—wntes Those uho 
are addicted to alcoha’u. dnn^s con safelv anj harmlesilv td^e tea in its 
pure and thus avoid the bad ejects which the former has upon the bod\ 
Tre use 0/ tea can xn-e much rwmev trouble „nJ tncori-enierne 
m manv families uh*re toddy uasfomerlv m use 


, relating the ‘tory of the convereion of a 'weeper in Akot who 
‘Prod more than 30 pc- cent of ht» income on toddv Mr \V N 
^arma an ' official of the Forest Department Government of the G.P 
any toddv spstttttfted b\ me as to hou he uas nanag*ng unthout 

S’ SSdt ,V a ““ <° >«- It tiimS.rtd Out 

tea wit, he, nr, to convened toddv 'hep and found that 

in hem- n»crcd „ , fkmutc [„ w t00 ^ to drnVjn „ „ 


— ‘Indian Tea BuFetm 
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RAI SAHIB M GULAB SINGH & SONS, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

LAHORE AND ALLAHABAD 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF AN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITY 

BY 

The Rt. Ilon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. 

( Extracts from the Convocation Address of the 
University of Dacca, 1938.) 

Under the stress of modern conditions, we sometimes forget 
what is still the primal function of a university. In ancient days, 
in our own country as well as in the West, a university was a 
gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering round 
famous men who could teach them. This ancient ideal tended 
to be forgotten, both in the East and in some parts of the West, 
and a university was regarded merely as an examining body, 
conducting semi-inquisitorial functions. You in Dacca were the 
first among the modern Universities in India to strike out against 
such distortion. You realised that to discharge the duties which 
a university should fulfil, certain things were necessary. Students 
must live near their teachers; for this reason, Dacca became a 
residential university. In the next place, students must have 
access to their teachers; for this reason, Dacca has established 
the tutorial system. In the third place, learning must be both 
imparted and enhanced; for this reason, you founded a strong 
tradition of research and of original work. Finally, the univer- 
sity must he a focus of intellectual activity; for this reason, you 
devoted assiduous care and attention to the creation and 
maintenance of a magnificent library. 

But we do not live for ourselves alone. We, Members of 
the Faculties, Graduates and Under-graduates of the University 
of Dacca, all owe certain duties to our motherland, not only as 
individual citizens but also as members of a great academic 
institution. 

There is one problem, which alike in its gravity and in its 
national importance, claims our primary attention, I mean the 
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problem of the differences that appear to exist between the two 
principal communities of India I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solution, such 
as would, on the basis of a common nationalism and of national 
endeavour in the service of a common patrimony, lead to mutual 
respect and understanding We arc perhaps too religious minded 
a people to follow the more radical path of secularisation which 
countries like Turkey have adopted Religion enters every 
detail of our daily life, but it does not follow necessarily that, 
in so entering, it should serve to take away from us the qualities 
of sympathy and toleration, which the teachings of every religion 
inculcate That distinguished philosopher of our time, 
Mr Bertrand Russell, has pointed out that the strongest of our 
collective passions are group hatred and group rivalry, and what 
ever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry 
between the two Indian communities — -whether political, economic 
or cultural — the fact that such hatred and rivalry are based upon 
religion makes them the leo e t appreciable and perhaps the most 
tragic of all Yet here, in this University and m Universities 
like it, which have all the blessings of the atmosphere which 
surrounds a house of learning, we can learn and show to ourselves 
and to others the value of toleration and sympathy, and the 
baneful effects of hatred and jealousy I know that you m 
Dacca have done much to leam these le-s 0 ns and to exemplify 
them This is but natural, for you have not only fostered 
Muslim education, you have advanced further in that you have 
aho provided points of understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims 

In an age when the bitterness of rivalry lias led even 
erstwhile protagonists of nationalism and unity — I speak of men 
of both communities — to profess disillusionment, and all the 
modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted 
from their true end, and are being employed for creating and 
expressing, the unech tying, passuia of hatred, a. suck as 
yours is widely needed, if ve are to he true to our motherland 
and to ourselves This country, which has given us birth, lias 
not sprung from any one race, creed or culture, and the pages 
of iU history are writ large with the contributions, not of any one 
community but of all the different communities, which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of 
it a beautiful land We have received from our past a heritage 
ol magnificence and splendour, and you have only to look at the 
grandeur and refinement, symbolised m the sculpture of Ellora 
anil the trescoes of Ajanta, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
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in the Ta] Mahal, to derive lasting inspiration from lire very fact 
of their co-existence. In our life and customs, speech and 
thought, we in fact accommodate the different cultures that gave 
birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragedy that those 
very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of 
a national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise 
separation? Urdu or Hindustani, for example, which by its 
very origin symbolises the effort of Hindus and Muslims to 
understand each other through the medium of a common tongue, 
is being to-day characterised as the language of a particular 
community and hair-splitting discussions are being attempted on 
the rival claims of different dialects. To the vocabularies of 
our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar words are being 
added from distant languages, in order, to emphasise the 
differences rather than the similarities. Our common festivals 
too, which are occasions when the joys and sorrows of one 
community are shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions 
for communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to 
boycott these meeting-grounds of the two communities, where 
their two cultures mix and fuse. 

You, however, in the community life which is so admirable 
a feature of your University, have opportunities, shared, alas, 
by too few other Indian students, of appreciating the strength of 
the lies which bind us all together as one people. Just as a 
wider outlook and a national consciousness will rid us of the 
trammels of obstructive parochialism or sectional claims, one 
way in which we can all assist, in creating a wide national front 
by way of outlook and effort, is to dissociate ourselves from 
sectional or “ communal ” activities; let us undertake, for 
example, never to belong to any institution that represents such 
purely sectional or communal endeavour. Another way lies — 
if I may use the term — in “ decommunalising ” our histories. 
Descazes had said of the needs of France during the Restoration : 
“ Royalise the nation and nationalise royalty.” Similarly, let 
us “ decommunalise ’’ our histories which urgently require such 
treatment. You will be glad to learn that the Education Depart- 
ment in Hyderabad has just produced the first of its history text- 
books for schools," based upon this principle, and is shortly to 
follow it up with similar text-books designed for other stages of 
the education of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps 
a more assiduous and leisurely but none the less an effective 
way, lies in the study of science or mysticism, the store-rooms, 
respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and the inner 
meaning of religion. To llie scientist and the mystic the whole 
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world or mankind is one, differences of faith to the one have 
but an objective significance, while to the other they denote 
absence of true spiritual perception 

Yet another problem of gravity and importance is the 
problem of India’s poverty Incidentally, the giving of due 
importance to this problem and to the economic motif m several 
movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal, will not 
only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
conflict®, but also put in their proper places the communal and 
economic questions that face us In examining the®e and kindred 
problems and their real importance, in relation to the life and 
wellbeing of our people, oui Universities and their research 
faculties can be the clearinghouses of such examination, where 
experience and information can be pooled and «ifted, and the 
adjustments necessary for our life as a nation on the path of 
progress can be formulated That such adjustments are needed 
is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the 
life of India to day, particularly when the task of nation building 
has over a fairly wide field been entrusted now for the fir«t time 
to Indian hands Let u«, therefore, start with a full realisation 
of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity among 
ourselves 

One of the adjustments we have to make among many other-, 
in order that we may make our equipment in different fields 
accord with the life and requirements of our people, is the 
reconstruction of our education On this subject about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the 
same way as now, to deliver the Convocation Address of our 


si«ter Lmversity in the Punjab and from winch, m view of the 
recent discussions, may I detain you with a few quotation® 9 I 
then urged whether instead of having three different stages— 
Primary, Secondary and University — into which education is at 
present divided and in which the object of each stage is the 
preparation for the next higher stage, “ it ts not possible to hate 
three distinct classes of Education, each self contained, hating a 
u ell defined goal and each especially adapted to the attainment 
of that goal Thus “ the first and most im portant stage of 

education , which l uouM prefer to call Essential education , ought 
to include nil subjects uhch are of primary importance— subjects, 
the knowledge of uhick is useful to every citizen of the State, 
Khaieier trade, calling or profession he or she may choose to 
foUou,as lending to increased efficiency or better citizenship 99 
C ° lir ' e ' VO , u1 ?’ V' ,rtl cu,table Readers, Syllabus, and 
School Libraries, include through the medium of the vernacular 
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most of the present Middle School course and even something of 
the present High School course . . . These *1 Schools should not 
be merely literary — text-book reading schools — but should have 
a practical side— agriculture, gardening, cottage industries ( if 
they are in the districts ), arts and crafts (if they are in the city). 
An experiment on these lines, which we are conducting in 
Hyderabad, shows hoiv much greater progress the boy, loho 
devotes a part of his time to learning the use of his hands for 
some trade, can make in the same time even in the ordinary 
curriculum laid down for the primary and secondary stages. 
On the completion of the essential course thus designed, the boy 
would cither leave school altogether for the practice of agriculture 
or some trade, for which the primary education so organised 
might be regarded as his technical education, or he ivould enter ” 
a High School . . . These Schools “ should each of them aim at 
giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it 
goes,’’ and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, 
Law, Government Secretariat, Commerce, and Business with a 
less protracted and expensive course than the present, which 
would give the country and, especially the village side, Doctors, 
Engineers, Lawyers, Agriculturists and Businessmen, etc., expect- 
ing but a moderate remuneration . . . 

“ The University would then take charge of students after 
they had emerged from these vocational High Schools weeding 
out such as proved themselves inadequate or undesirable,” . . . 
which means that it would “ take charge of the direct instruction 
and training only of a limited number of selected students — 
limited by the ability of the students themselves to folloiv the 
University course, and limited also by the number required to 
satisfy the estimated needs of the country . . . What I may call 
the lower activities of the University would thus be simplified and 
abridged, allowing it more freedom to pursue its higher activities, 
by which I mean research and specialisation and also, the investi- 
gation, consideration and solution of the educational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised country, 
sometimes becoming as acute as its political problems, and which 
the calm impartial judgment of the learned, working in an 
atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve.” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, 
these proposals, on which the educational system of Hyderabad 
is being reorganised, will eventually result in adapting our edu- 
cational system to the needs of our people and thereby diminish 
the number of unemployed which is likely to increase, if edu- 
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cation remains, as it largely is to thy, divorced from the realities 
of our economy This dots not, however, mean that any great 
limitations, except tho«c of fitness and requirement, will be placed 
in the way of those, who v\ i*li to benefit by a «tudy of the 
humanities or the liberal «cn nces which go so largely to the 
making of culture m a man What it does prevent is the 
repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes of young 
men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed — nay, 
forced — to enter the Universities m the hope of securing «orae 
quite subordinate clerical employment or other From the walls 
of jour University are bound to emerge those who will play in 
the future an active, indeed, a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of the 
different Universities that to day function in India It is largely 
jour task, therefore, to do planning m education, so as to bring 
it as far as possible m consonance with your needs 

I have spoken already on the need to “ decommunalisc ” our 
histories 1 am only thinking aloud of course, but 1 venture in 
that process to make a further suggestion to you for what it may 
be worth Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of the suggestion made by Mr H G Wells 
regarding the necessity of a world encyclopedia to act as a 
compendium, constantly kepi up to date, of knowledge m all its 
branches Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will materialise 
in our own time I cannot say But I am com inccd that a project 
of this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own 
country, would be of real and lasting utility Cooperation 
between the Universities of India might well result in the creation 
of an Indian Encyclopedia designed for the same purpose, 
though perhaps not executed on the same lines A work such as 
this, where knowledge of all that pertains to India can be co 
ordinated and made available for the general benefit, would not 
only lead to hitter and more exact information but also, 1 am 
sure, strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our 
responsibility to our country and to each other 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether 
Graduates or Under graduates of this University, who have still 
their lives before them to live Perhaps at no epoch of our 
history had any generation of the youth of this country before 
it A greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than the 
present That chance exists wherever you look, provided there 
is manhood to undertake it May you, my young friend", realise 
the scope of work which is yours and the great future which you 
can make not only for yourselves but for our people as a whole 



AN UNCULTIVATED FIELD 


BY 

Tiiomas H. Briggs, 

Columbia University. 

In the world of true science not one man alone but scores 
experiment on a problem that is recognized as important. Science 
is not content with a single worker publishing a tentative finding 
and then turning to another problem. It retests, extends, and 
continues cooperative effort until results are found that warrant 
practical and effective use. Science not only discovers but it 
proves and presents its findings so conclusively that the workers 
in the field apply them for the benefit of mankind. Indeed it 
has trained the development engineer whose function is not 
original discovery, but rather the translation of the theoretical 
into practice. 

Every student of education recognizes that a program of 
education must be based on carefully gathered facts and that 
improvement of its techniques should be directed by the results 
of experiments planned and carried out with the same meliculous- 
ness and persistence as in other fields. For several reasons the 
attempt to introduce science into education has fallen far short 
of the success that reasonably was expected of it. 

In the first place, too few of those who have offered courses 
on research in education are master scientists. We have attempt- 
ed for the most part to teach the techniques of statistics rather 
than the spirit of research. Statistics are a valuable instrument 
in research, but the underlying principles of scientific inquiry 
must be understood or they lead to mischievous results. There 
is the type of worker who, in die words of Andrew Lang, “ uses 
statistics as a drunken man uses lampposts — for support rather 
than illumination.” 

Certain of our ablest statisticians have apparently assumed 
that refined figuring can compensate for crude and not truly 
representative data. As a matter of fact, most of the problems 
which arise out of educational practice 'are relatively gross and 
need only simple statistics to check the conclusions of common 
sense. 

Research in other practical fields is closely related to 
practice, springing from its obstacles and returning to remove 

7 
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them In education it too frequently is remote in origin from 
school procedures and its conclusions have little effect on them 
In other fields it is common to find a master concerned with some 
major problem and numerous «tudent« working under his 
direction on minor but contributing aspects of it In education 
this is the exception Even our abler research men skip about 
too much Our students waste much time trying “to find a 
problem,” without an) expectation that the Solution will 
contribute to a vital need or that they lhem c el\e» will become 
outstandingly competent on 'ome procedure of recognized 
importance 

Tlie most common procedure in educational research is to 
collect facts Much of this is good enough as fact collecting, 
but *0 many of the facts are collected without relation to a vital 
problem and consequently they are seldom u«ed to prove a 
theory or to modify practice 

One explanation of the neglect of carefully guarded expen 
mentation in education is the difficulty of arranging satisfactory 
conditions with human beings who must be safeguarded from 
harm Yet the value of education and the human beings whom 
it is to affect demands that we risk the few for short periods of 
time that we may learn how to benefit the many by improved 
practice That this can be done without serious harm is evidenced 
by the numerous so called “ experiments ” that are going on all 
over the country But how few of them are set up as true 
experiments Fducalion needs to use the appropriate expen 
mental procedures in order to solve the important problems that 
are obvious in general practice or that are raided by progressive 
theory 

Research in education should originate in appeals for help 
from men and women in the classroom and from administrators 
who «till retain sufficient interest in human development to 
appreciate the difficulties that are actually encountered in 
education 

In the pa«t two d« cades we have probably published more 
'o called research studies and done less about them than any 
other professional group One reason for this is the large 
amount of scattering of effort Another is the fact that educators 
in the field do not know what conclusions are reliable A 
contribution that is sorely needed is an evaluation and popular 
interpretation of all published studies in education This would 
not only reveal to teachers and administrators what can be relied 
on but it would also indicate the areas in which further research 
is needed for the consolidation of knowledge. 
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Field workers have been taught neither to interpret the 
findings of research and to translate them into practical 
procedures nor to have a sense of responsibility for so doing. 
For every course in our colleges of education on how to carry on 
research there should be five on what to do with the findings that 
are published. Industry uses a development engineer, which 
education needs to use too. Imagine what might not be achieved 
if we had actually in our classrooms every day Someone who is 
informed of what research has proved, who understands the 
theory back of it all, who knows children and the teacher, and 
who can direct the translation of what science has discovered into 
promising procedures, which he supervises until they are effective 
under conditions as they exist. While doing all this, the develop- 
ment engineer in education would discover and refer to the 
research agencies for solution a steady stream of problems that 
grow out of experience. 

To make research and the scientific study of education more 
effective we need, then, the following: 

1. A complete and continuous evaluation and interpreta- 
tion by the most competent agency possible of all published 
research studies. 

2. Concern by research workers with problems that are 
manifest in actual practice, that are made evident by proposals 
for new types of practice, or that are brought out by new 
proposals of philosophy of society and of education. 

3. A division of research so that competent men concentrate 
on areas of specialization, in which there will be many 
subordinate but closely related and immediately contributing 
problems. 

4. Persistence on problems studied until conclusions justi- 
fying changes in practice are “reached. 

5. Better training of the relatively small number of men 
and women especially gifted and genuinely interested in the 
spirit of research. 

6. More critical evaluation of published studies. 

7. More repetition of reported experiments with the same 
or with improved techniques for the purpose of testing the 
conclusions, a common practice in all fields other than education. 

8. Research that will explain the theory underlying the 
observed achievements, 

F. 2 
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9 Research to extend reported studies, in whole or m 
part, or to apply basic theories that have been substantiated 

10 Training of all workers m the mterprt tation of report 
ed studies and in the translation of their findings into programs 
of practical procedure 

11 The development in teachers and administrators of a 
sense of responsibility and a conscience to use the proved findings 
of research for the improvement of practice and to refer to 
re«i arch agencies for solution the problems that develop in the 
day’s work of the classroom 

Until we attempt these things we shall continue a pseudo 
science that is now neither vital nor effective 

— The Education Digest 


TEA IS GOOD FOR YOU IN MANY WAYS 

Because 

“ If you are cold, tea will warm you — if you are too heated, 
it will cool you — if you are depressed, it will cheer you — if you 
are excited, it will calm you 

( Gladstone ) 

Because 

Indian tea is undoubtedly the best and cheapest stimulat 
lng drmk winch is free from narcotic properties, and ought to 
receive prpvhr favour »,WV tt reghify ^serves ” 

(Dr S Dutt, MA,PRS,DSc,DIC) 

Indian Tea hi dr I et Expansion Board 



THE RESOURCES OF THE ENVIRONMENT AS MATERIALS OF 

INSTRUCTION* 


BY 

Dr. F. G. Williams, 

Ushagram. 

Note . — This article is the third of a series which constitute a study 
of the educational resources in the environment of rural children living 
in the area contiguous to Ushagram. 

Manufacture and Industry. 

Industry, even though concentrated in urban centers, affects rural 
people and their living to no small extent. In the first place there is 
the migration of rural workers to urban industrial centers. The attrac- 
tion is cash wages. The sons of the family often go away leaving their 
wives and children in the parental village home. The men make 
periodic visits to the village bringing news of the outside world. They 
send money to their families. This relieves the pressure on the ances- 
tral parcel of land. In the second place, industry often goes to the 
rural people and gives to them employment during off the season when 
normally they would he idle. This is particularly true of the coal- 
mining area about Asansol in Western Bengal. The varied experiences 
of the villager, as he participates either actually or vicariously in 
industry, is a rich educational resource. It is not possible to develop 
here detailed descriptions of the various industries. A few may be 
mentioned and their outstanding conti ihutions recorded. 

The Ranigunj coal-field extending from Ondol to Barakar (a dis- 
tance of 35 miles) is one of the oldest and most productive in India. 
Many of the mines are equipped with modern machinery, owned by 
large corporations and operated by European managers. Many others 
are worked by small operators, usually Indian, without electricity and 
with a minimum of machinery and safety equipment. A number of 
seams of coal have been located and several are being mined. The 
deepest scam being worked lies about 1800 feet below the surface. 
Much of the underground labor for this work comes from the abori- 
ginal tribes (Santals). Low-caste Hindus (Bouries) also work in the 
mines. Until October 1937 women accompanied their husbands into 
the mines loading the coal which the men cut. However since that dale 
women have not been allowed underground and aie employed on the 
surface largely in loading operations. A significant contribution which 
the coal industry makes to rural life in this area, outside of the work 

* The first two articles of the seiics published in July and August issues Mere 
also by Dr. F G. Williams. We regiet the omission of his name in these issues. 
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the farm home This diverts much of the cow manure (which would 
be otherwise used for fuel) to the fields for fertilizer Each miner 
is allowed to take from the mine each day m addition to lus wages all 
the coal he can carry This is more than he can u*e in his own house 
hold, and he *ells the balance to the neighbours 

Closely connected with the coal indu try is the manufacture of 
coke Many of live smaller mines when unable to secure substantial 
orders from commercial firms and railways, confine their output to the 
production of coke for the local trade The raw coal is carefully piled 
in stacks of from 50 to 500 Ions, and burned into coke It is then 
bagged and sold The miner also burns his coal into coke The 
women and girls of the famil) pile the coke high in baskets and carry 
it (on the head) about the villages and markets selling where and when 
they can 

A number of resources appear in tlie«c industries 


(I) In the actual excavation of coal and production of coke — » 
Digging the shafts. Setting off dynamite bla«ls, Air'cir 
culation by fans Danger of accumulated gas, \ccidenis 
— explosions falls, etc. Ita of safety lamps, Operation 
of mine lifts Operation of cutting machines. Cutting 
coal with pick Loading the tubs Sandbagging and re- 
moving pillars Loading of railway cars. Piling coal for 
coke burning Firing and extinguishing coke stacks. 
Preparing for sale Selling raw coal and coke 
(2) In the uses of coal —For fuel in the home. For making 
coke. For burning lime. For burning brick. As a sub- 
stitute for expensive wood in the funeral pyre. For gene- 
rating steam power in factories. For generating steam m 
railway locomotives. For generating electricity 
(31 In the people who work in the mines — The European 
manager and his bungalow The labor contractor, The 
company barracks (dhounev) for miners , Company 
owned villages where miners have plots of land for culti 
ration Miners who live on their own land. The women 
who work on the surface and babies left to their own 
deuces while mothers work 


The manufacture of lime fghuttng) is found near urban centers 
ami occupies the time of a large number of men hauling the “ghutmg” 
rom the deposits to the kilns and of others m the burning of the lime 
{ °u The “phu f 'ng” piled in small 

burnt! bl 'f " aUcd V,,ns and The preparation of the 

nnw* J l £! C f ° r if e ,s an ,D }P° r ‘3 n * part of the proceedings and the 
oZX? ?C l m °/ e ***** W The lime is sold by the maund 
for mortar 5 * “ ° f P °° r ^ *" d ™ * ^ d «1, 

of ,o A r, h ' r r 1 r“"' J “ l " P 'r,“P»" " h,ch *'« toddm* op«,t.on, 
ol k,l„, 0 m „ c^a.alion .taped l.ke a W.hoe It 
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measures from 75 to 150 feet in length and is from 15 to 20 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. The other type of kiln is that in which the bricks 
to be burnt are stacked in a pyramid above the ground. The first type 
of kiln produces the best brick, and is the method used by the profes- 
sional brickmaker. The second plan is more likely to be adopted by 
the amateur or the man with little capital. Bricks are moulded by 

professional brickmakers who set up camp near the kiln for the duration 
of the season. All work is done by contract and they keep at it from 
sunrise till sunset. The bricks must be made during the dry season (be- 
tween November and May) when rain is not likely to destroy them in the 
drying stacks. The brickmaker of Western Bengal uses no straw. He 
needs good clay, sand and plenty of water. After the bricks have 

dried, they are stacked and loaded with slack coal. The kiln is then 

sealed with cow dung and clay and fired. It takes about three weeks 

for the bricks to burn. Then the kiln is unloaded and the bricks are 
classified into first, second and third class. The price (according to 
the type of kiln used and the demand) ranges from Rs. 12 to Rs. 18 per 
1000 for first class, from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 for second class and Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 9 for third class. Resource materials here are plentiful : 

(1) Making the brick: — Testing for suitable clay: Puddling the 

clay; Cutting the clay; Moulding the brick; Open or 
closed box; Sanding the box; Sanding the brick: Stacking . 
the brick to dry; Protecting the stacks from rain. 

(2) Burning the brick: — Preparing the kiln: Stacking the biick 

in the kiln; Loading the layers with coal; Placing the air 
shafts; Sealing the kiln: Firing the kiln; Attending the 
fires: Opening the kiln; Removing the brick. 

(3) Using the brick: — Classifying the brick; The sale of brick; 

The mason and his helper; Mixing mortar: Laying brick; 
Straight corners; Plumb-line; Lining wells; Ovens built 
by householders; Septic tanks; Floors; Repairing the 
temple; Ancient brick often uncovered. 

The lailway is both an industry and a means of transportation. As 
an industry, it hires a great volume of labor and a part of the wages it 
pays finds its way into rural homes. The railway has done much for 
rural people. It has made famines all but impossible. When there is 
a crop failure in one section of the country, food is quickly transported 
into that area from other sections. At the same time the train has 
become a menace to health in the ease with which carrieis of disease 
spread their contagion over wide areas. The educational resources of 
the railway w ill be discussed under the next head. 

Transportation. 

The rural child of Bengal is very fortunate in the rich variety of 
methods of transportation which he secs and experiences. The trans- 
portation experience of the rural child of the West has been impoverish- 
ed by the advent of the cheap motor car. The buggv and the sleigh 
have all but vanished from the scene. In Bengal new means have 
arrived but not to the exclusion of the old. The coolie still carries his 
heavy load across the fields and along the roads. The farmer whe 
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cannot own an ox cart carries his loads on his back or on his head 
Tlie itinerant vender has his coolie who carries the pack of articles for 
sale "Women usually carry their loads on the head while men carry 
loads on their backs or shoulders Children up to ten years of age, 
when travelling long distances with their parents, are seen perched on 
the shoulders of the father Children also learn to carry their share 
of the load at an early age 

Animals are u«ed for transport Every washerman has a family 
of donkeys, large and ‘mail, each of which is loaded high with clothes 
as they ate caveyed to and from the pond or river Often the itinerant 
vender has an undersized pony on which he rides astride the pack of 
articles The«e ponies arc so small (and often sway back from their 
heavy load') that the vender’s feet all but drag the ground Occasion- 
ally a zemindar (landowner) owns an elephant and his tax gathering 
a ent appears astride the monster to the delight of village children 
The elephants hell hung loo'ely on a rope around the neck, can be 
heard for half a mile as he 'wings along the road breaking smalt 
branches from the trees and munching the leaves 

The “palanquin” was originally and is still u«ed for conveying 
Bengali ladies of ca'te who are kept in “purdah” Because of the 
advent of other more convenient means of transportation in the towns 
and cities the palanquin is found only in isolated rural area' It is 
a box like compartment attached to two long poles and carried on the 
shoulders of four porter* There is barely room for the person riding 
to 'it erect It is made of wood with doors which clo«« tightly Six 
or eight potters are requited according to the weight of the person 
carried and the load is 'hifted to rested shoulders without a stride 
being lost The “palanquin” is often u'cd at times of weddings when 
the bride is being taken to the home of the groom It is now seldom 
owned by a family, but must be hired along with the porters 

The bicycle has become very popular in recent yeais due to the 
greatly reduced prices of English and Continental cycles, and to the m 
flux of cheap Japanese cycles The Japanese cycle has been selling 
recently for Rs 20 fully equipped The cycle is the ideal means of 
transportation for the villager Seldom are there road-, worthy of the 
name hut the cycle can be manoeuvred along the well worn footpaths 
which connect the villages with the main roads and the towns The 
c yple has done much to lower the distance factor in rural areas Police 
officers, doctors, inspectors of school', surveyors and the omnipresent 
moneylender, all u«e this means of conveyance to penetrate the most 
isolated areas 


The ox-cart is 'till by far the most common means of transporta 
tion It is 'low but sure It can go through rivers, across rice fields, 
amt along narrow paths It can turn on its own width and it «=eldora 
overturns because of its low center of gravity In Bengal the carts 
" h r s , n "T ’"S' 'report cam. face wheels up !o file 

I'.W ox - h *s -heels of three foot diameter Usually the wheels 

S ViTtwl "r ,he “'V s ” r * °° ■> b “ «- cam wfach 

„ r .i?„ 1 , Y> ,ran 'Port have iron axles On the axle the frame 
of the cart ,s bu.lt and this frame « attached to a longed piSe of 
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wood (the tongue) on the end of which is the yoke. It requires good 
judgment and careful loading to get the cargo of rice or passengers 
perfectly adjusted so that it is balanced on the axle. If imperfectly 
balanced, the load will be too heavy on the necks' of the oxen, or the 
cart will capsize to the rear. The driver squats on the cart tongue 
between the flanks of the oxen where he can pinch and twist the- tails. 
The driver misses most of the hard jolts which those sitting over the 
springless axle get. Often the carts have a bamboo frame and cloth 
canopy reminding one of the prairie schooners. The carts which make 
up caravans are always equipped for protection against weather. 
Much of the freight in India is still conveyed by ox-cait caravans which 
move along the main roads. Some caravans travel by day and stop at 
night under spreading banyan trees, while others travel at night when 
the road is clear of motor traffic. Along some of the narrow mountain 
roads in Sikkim (North Bengal) motor traffic is forbidden af night and 
caravans have the right of way. In the hot weather caravans usually 
travel at night and rest in the day. Often the drivers are fast asleep 
on top of the load. 

Conveyances sometimes seen in the villages especially near large 
towns are the rickshaw, tonga, ekka and tikka gharry. The rickshaw is 
often owned by a zemindar for the transportation of his small children 
to school. It is exactly similar to the type found in the port cities of 
Calcutta and Madras, and originally came from China. The tonga is 
a two-wheeled cart drawn by one horse or two oxen, with a body made 
especially for the conveyance of passengers. Two seats hack to hack 
carry three or five persons and the driver. The ekka is a cart drawn by 
a pony. The passengers sit on benches with their feet dangling over 
the wheels. It is common in North India. The tikka gharry is found 
near large towns or at railway stations or at the kacherry (court). It 
is a rickety, light-wheeled, spring carriage built very similar to the 
palanquin box except on a grander scale, with cushioned seats for four 
people. Its doors can be entirely closed so that it is much used by 
purdah ladies. It is drawn by two ponies. The driver sits in front, 
high on the box. and guides with reins and lashes with a whip. 

The motor bus (passenger) and the motor lorry (freight) have made 
their appearance on highways and are competing effectively with the 
railway. Regular schedules are seldom maintained. The bus usually 
leaves when it has a pay load of passengers. It will slop at any point 
along the route to receive or drop passengers, or for any other reason 
(example: helping a motorist who is in trouble). The buses seemingly 
never wear out but are traded or sold to cheaper roues and continue 
their groaning and knocking over rougher roads to the unconcern of 
the chauffeur and passengers alike. The fare on the buses is approxi- 
mately that of the cheapest class on the train except for short runs 
when it exceeds the railfare. However, since the railway stations are 
usually located far from the village, and the bus route runs through the 
village, people find the bus more convenient. Sometimes the seat 
behind the driver is reserved for purdah ladies and curtained off. 

The railway is the most important means of travel between distant 
points, and offers cheap transportation to the villager. Accommoda- 
tion on the train is by class and one pays accordingly. In the first class 
compartment the passenger has upholstered furniture, fans, private hath 
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and exclusiveness For this he pays eight times the amount paid by 
the third class pas'-enger who travels in a compartment usually croud 
ed, with accommodation consisting of hard wooden benches a dim 
electric light and an ill kept toilet The third class pas-enger pays 
slightly more than i anna per mile All train service is kept strictly 
to schedule The villager travels third class with his belongings tied 
in a cloth or rug He may add a ttn suitcase to h\s luggage He is 
allowed 30 lb of luggage free above which he has to pay according to 
the distance he travels He buys bis ticket, shows it from time to time 
to inspectors who travel on the train, and finally gives it up to the gate 
keeper at the station where he leaves the train He may carry a few 
“ chapatis ” (bread cake«) with him, but food is provided at every 
station by venders, and drinking water for Hindus only” and “for 
Mohammedans only”) is always available 

River transportation is important in Lower and Eastern Bengal but 
in Western Bengal is limited to the Hoogli and the Gan D es rivers 
Neither the Damodar not the Ajoy is navigable However, in the 
monsoon season these rivers are wide and swift and can be crossed onlv 
by ferry The ferries ply at stations a few miles apart, and villagers 
pay a small fee for transportation Ox carts and motor cars are also 
transported on the feme* Small boats are almost nonexistent along 
these rivers 

Although few villagers have experienced a ride in an airplane many 
of them have «een the machines llying over their villages The three 
airmail routes connecting Europe with the Far East (Imperial Airways 
Air France and KLM) pa«s over Western Bengal on their wav to and 
from Calcutta The emergency landing field near A*ansol often plays 
host to a light plane to th« great delight of thousands of villagers who 
visit the air port to get a close view of the air monster Occasionally 
an air circus visits the air port an J offers short rides for Rs 5 Eveii 
this small amount makes the experience impossible for the cultivator 
The resources may be divided into Travel and Transportation 

(1) Travel experiences — Walking to nearby villages, Oxcart 

trips to town and markets, Tikka gharry connections at 
Court Riding bicycle to school or work. Ferry boat 
crossings, Bus trips to distant markets, Ascertaining 
nearest bus stop, timings, etc , Tram trips of pilgrimage, 
festival, etc , Nearest station, buying tickets, weighing 
‘"□gage, etc , Meeting travellers. Seeing new and diJTer 
ent places, Care and repair of owned conveyances 

(2) Transportation experiences — Carrying rice from fields, 

manure to fields. Carrying coal for sale, W r atchini ox 
cart caravans. Freight into the village in carts in lorries, 
bending parcels to distant places— (o) From post office by 
^°' 1, From station by train, (c) By bus or lorry, 
t j ox cart-^Seeing loaded lorries, trains, airplanes, 
Loading railway wagons (coal) 
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|, TRAVEL 

broadens the mind 


New faces, new customs, new architecture, new people-all these 
things supply a man with a yard-stick with which to measure 
Ms own environment; help him to adjust his own short- 
comings and turn his life from one of mediocrity to one 
of success. Only by travel can these things he acheved. 
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A PROGRAM OF UNIVERSAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BY 

Harl R Douglass, 
Vnnersity of Minnesota 


That democracy has operated so awkwardly is of course largely 
attributable to the incompetence and ignorance of the sovereign people 
M'lth the increased complexity of modem life the need for education 
has been augmented The depression has brought into sharp relief the 
perils inherent in a democracy whose citizens are not educated in pro 
portion to the needs of the issues A large proportion of the popula 
tion has been stampeded into distinctly dangerous campaigns for unsound 
plans for social justice, wealth sharing, old age pensions, and state 
control of productive enterprises, while the jmgoists and witch burners 
have labeled patriotic citizens of high social ideals “Reds,” “Com 
munists” and “Radicals” The threat to prosperity and security that 
lies in a democracy without adequate unnersal education can lie «een 
without unusual powers of insight 


It seems almost providential that along with the increase in com 
jilexity of our problems have come conditions which make it possible 
to offer increased educational opportunities The same technological 
advances which have given rise to many of our problems, and comph 
cated others, also have multiplied national income 

Can all youth profit by school, ng’ It is idle to think in terms of 
a hxed secondary school program to which all pupils must be adapted 
// it » des, ruble to gue further education, the school must be adiusted 
IdurZu , Sed co t n3 \ Uu ^ c y, ^t a more flexible program of secondary 
t .“ a .,°. n ,ias already been developed in no way weakens the po«i 
“ nlVersai sec ondary education is necessary It merely raises 
Lm,m !( J 0nCerni ^ S . ( the baS1C educaUonal philosophy of teachers and 
«dm.» st atofs, and tilustr.tes the fault, ofle.v.ng enttrel, to teacher, 

r£t"r “e?x*ijssr ,rehm '* 1 ,r “ nms ,!Mes 

duals not ^ ls an ? considerable proportion of tndirl 

rnhus™! and n r » partly one of firing tbe.r 

Lea™e“™„f” „| P 7 “"able learning mftenals 

learn cetZ S,7,h". f but also the ab.I.ty to 

cesses in another gS ^“ l ures in one held often become sue 

secondary education 1 uestlon of the extension of 

to the2 adr n Ss °?J ”r glC * "«**• of children 

eier, is not the right of ih* j j , lm P° rla nt consideration, hou 

‘ u> i- - * — 
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It is true that many young people now in the high schools because 
they have no other place to go do not make serious efforts to avail 
themselves of the educational advantages open to them, and it has been 
suspected that the use of public funds to provide unwanted educational 
opportunities is not justified by the results. But the problem is not 
quite so simple as it was when employment was available to all who did 
not wish to go to school or those the school did not wish to retain. 
Until the doubtful time when vocational life can absorb the 3,000.000 
unemployed between the ages of 16 and 20, some provision must be 
made for them. The question really is: Should the problem be thrown 
on the existing public schools, or 'should a new type of institution be 
developed to care for the new pupil constituency? Either new schools 
or new curricula must be established. 

In the past, unfortunately, education was thought of as something 
for children only. And two other fallacies have underlain our edu- 
cational practice. The first, which may be called the “ storage ” con- 
cept, is that sufficient knowledge and training may be acquired in child- 
hood to meet the needs of the rest of life. When confronted with the 
known facts about forgetting, which quickly wipes out most factual 
accumulations, the adherents to this concept take refuge in the myths of 
mental discipline as a means of justifying the status quo in secondary 
education. 

Closely associated with this impractical concept is our “ all or 
none ” policy, which makes no provision for the gradual shifting of the 
adolescent from the school world of books and blackboard to the adult 
of ballots, bread-earning, and home-making. Today, the child is not 
permitted to participate, except very incidentally, in the responsibilities 
of work, home, and government, until he has finished his formal school- 
ing. Then he is expected to shift suddenly, on full time, to the worka- 
day world. 

It is extremely doubtful if this arrangement can be justified. The 
value of much that is taught in school depends on .the degree to which 
the learner is able to correlate it in application to the outside world. 
Lacking in experience of that world, he never realizes much of the 
potential value of his training. Pupils forget much of their school 
“ education ” before they have acquired sufficient acquaintance with its 
relations to life to enable them to assimilate it. Learning and life, if 
the former is to be of real value, must be thoroughly interrelated. 

It would seem then that a truly sound program of education for at 
least half our youth would involve participation in both school and 
vocational activities in approximately equal proportions after the age 
of 16 or thereabouts. Today the average youth is leaving school at the 
age of 16. but the trend is toward full-time attendance until 18. That 
this trend should continue is debatable. It is not even certain that we 
can develop a full-time program that would interest the type of boy or 
girl who does not now continue in school beyond the age of 16. Batter 
than universal full-time attendance until age 18, and perhaps less 
expensive, uould be half-time attendance until 20 or 21. 

If youths beyond the age of 16 are afforded the opportunity of 
earning their own expenses while they continue their education on half- 
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lime, the hardships imposed on parent* by compulsory legislation will 
be largely eliminated And if the*e young people can be kept in con 
tact with the school for their fir*t years of participation in adult life, 
guidance <ct«ces of inestimable \aiue m matters of occupation, liotne- 
making, health, recreation, etc, may be developed 

— The Education Digest 


THEY SAY 

The Marquis of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
i\ rites* 

“ Of the man ) industries non groun to adult stature, uhose 
beginnings are to be found m the enterprise of last century , there 
are few uhich hate guen such substantial and such widespread 
benefit to us all as the tea planting industry To me it is of 
particular interest , since India is one of the three great tea 
producing countries The tea industry is the parent of the 
Prounce of Assam and has fostered the detelopmenl of other 
areas , formerly unproductive Something oier a million people 
find their hung by the cultivation and manufacture of tea in 
tflTious parts of India, ire rural conditions congenial to the 
family life uhich appeals so strongly to the Indian people ” 


— Tea Nctis and Views 



SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 


BY 

Abdul Giiafur, B.A. Hons. (London), M.A., M.Sc., B.T., 
Muslim University , 

The self-supporting aspect of the Wardha Educational 
Scheme has aroused a keen interest and even keener criticism in 
educational and political circles. There is a good deal of 
confusion about its original implications, subsequent develop- 
ments, improvements, reservations and provisos under which it 
has been recognised in its final form by Dr. Zakir Husain 
Committee. 

The ideal of making education self-supporting was first 
declared by Gandhiji in his contributions to the Harijan in order 
to make up the expected fall in excise revenue on account of the 
Prohibition policy of the Congress Governments. It was to be 
the acid test of the reality of an educational system. 

Although convinced of his conclusions on which he had 
arrived after considerable thought and age-long experience of 
practical education, he brought forward his proposals in a 
tentative manner before tire Wardha Conference keeping his mind 
open all the lime for further changes in the scheme. The 
Conference passed a carefully worded and highly judicious 
resolution on the Scheme : “ They expect that this system of 
education will be gradually able to cover the remuneration of 
the teacher.” The resolution was generally approved by the 
educationists and the Press and it was instrumental in disarming 
tire suspicions of some of the worst critics of Gandhiji’s proposals 
on educational reform. 

The recommendations of Dr. Zakir Husain Committee are a 
^-distinct landmark that have cleai'ed all the issues in. connection 
with this particular aspect of the Scheme. In the first instance 
they have declared in the most explicit and uncompromising 
terms that the ideal of the New School will be educational. This 
viewpoint is to control and regulate educational practice, the 
training of teachers, supervision and administration of the 
system of education. The value of the Scheme according to 
them is to be found in its educational possibilities. “ Even if it 
is not self-supporting in any sense, it should be accepted as a 
matter of sound educational policy and as an urgent measure of 

2t 
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national reconstruction The economic aspect of the Scheme is 
a side is«ue, a by product of the educational process In their 
words, “It is fortunate however that this good education will 
al«o incidently cover the major portion of its running expenses” 
Finally they have sounded a note of warning for the teachers 
and the supervising staff and drawn their pointed attention to the 
obvious danger, that the economic a«pcct may be stressed at the 
expense of the cultural and educational objectives, and that the 
teachers may devote their time and energy to extracting the 
maximum amount of labour from children while neglecting the 
intellectual, moral and social implications and possibilities of 
craft education 

The above provisions arc sufficient guarantee against all 
suspicion of exploitation of child labour or degenerating the 
children into mere hack workers or machine hand* 

The scheme has been availed from several quarters 
Firstly there are persons who raise their rather oversensitive 
nose at anything savouring of economics or productive activity 
in the field of education Such a system smacks of low sordid 
motives of profiteering and is wholly undesirable even if it be 
feasible They cannot for all the world conceive useful labour 
with education or production with schools Most of them 
probably belong to the bourgeois class, the higher society who, 
mostly belonging to parasite professions or vested interests which 
grow fat over die labour of other classes and thus can hardly 
contemplate with equanimity a scheme of education that will 
compel every prospective citizen to learn the dignity of labour 
by working with his own hands 

The tragedy of our educational policy is that no serious 
attempt has been made during the British period to correlate 
school and society after a carefully conducted survey of the 
ideals and needs of the community In our indigenous system 
of schools we cling tenaciously to the past while in admmistra 
tion, the State departments of education have been accused more 
thaw once, wot unfairly to have adopted, this year, measures that 
were removed from the Code of the Board of Education, England, 
last year 

In our distinction between liberal and vocational education 
and making one the mean? to an end winch is implied in the 
other, we ate consciously or unconsciously labouring under 
prejudices borrowed from the caste system and our preconcep 
lions from the educational philosophy of the West which is 
inspired by die Greek thought m Plato’s Republic or Aristotle’s 
lc * ln “°“ l " i ese cases education was to subserve the cau«e 
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of a leisured class, which has a subject race under the heels of 
oppression, to serve as a means to the self-directing class of the 
population. The peculiar psychological theory of Plato or the 
legend of the origin of the castes from Brahma were theories to 
justify and establish on a rational basis a certain social order. 

But are we justified in foisting such old world ideals on a 
community with an altogether different socio-economic order, 
based on free citizenship and democratic principles and with 
confirmed views on the dignity of labour? /The_ W ardha Repoit 
is an educational protest against untouchability when it expects 
the high-class Brahmin to work shoulder to shoulder with the 
Pariah for contributing his share of social service to the 
community. _ There are others who declare that ours is a machine 
age and production through manual labour has no chance of 
competing with countries where industry has been thoroughly 
mechanised. They recommend socialisation of the resources 
and industrialisation of the means of production. But can that 
be a reason to neglect the indigenous crafts and cottage industries 
and should education mark time and await such a happy 
consummation? I am afraid Gandhiji is also not very convincing 
on this point because he does not base his conclusions on any 
logical reasoning but acts by faith and conviction. He holds 
that modem industry turns man into an automaton, a part of a 
soul-killing system that heats out all originality and creative 
urge in him, that starves out all morality and yearning to lead 
a life rich with high ideals. In his opinion, industrialisation 
through handicrafts will go a long way in eradicating some of 
the worst evils of the present social insecurity and poisoned 
relations between classes. And all this would he accomplished 
without the horrors of a bloody class war or a colossal capital 
expenditure such as would be involved in the mechanisation of a 
vast continent like India. Nor would it entail a helpless 
dependence on foreign imported machinery or technical skill. 
Besides, he firmly believes that countryside cannot be thoroughly 
mechanised or industrialised. 

We may not agree with his economic principles and hold 
firmly in the opposite that the salvation of the country lies in 
mechanised industry. Even then it will take some time to reach 
such a stage of industrialisation. Japan took more than half a 
century to revolutionise her industrial system and we with our 
political, economic and social limitations may need a larger 
span of years. Meanwhile should we rest on our oars and see 
the indigenous crafts and our children going to dogs? To some, 
an attempt to revive the indigenous crafts is synonymous with 
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lapsing into feudalism and die dark ages Nothing is further 
from reality We know the high traditions of Indian industry 
during the Mughals and even earlier that attracted the whole 
world trade and made India a center of land and sea routes that 
led to all parts of the globe We know that the skills and 
aptitudes which once gamed for us such an enviable position in 
the industrial world are still there waiting for sympathy and 
congenial atmosphere to burst forth in their fullest energy 
We know how highly the Indian textile work was prized even as 
recently as the occasion of the Empire Exhibition held in Crystal 
Palace m 1850 And should not we try to preserve the«e noble 
traditions or arts and crafts by training our children in those 
ideals which will be the «ure»t guarantee of the conservation and 
transmission of its skill and knowledge to future generation 
Wardha Scheme is a unique experiment in this direction for 
utilising schools for reviving indigenous crafts and arts The 
educational world cannot show a prouder example of this 


principle than in the working of the system of rural schools in 
Mexico, which have been specially opened to revive old Aztec 
crafts under the overlooming shadow of the economic compel! 
tion of such a highly industrialised neighbour as the U S A 
Of course thi experiment has been a splendid success and has 
received glowing tributes from educationists of the highest 
eminence like John Dewey and Kandel And surely there is no 
danger of Mexico plunging back into the feudal stage 

Apart from this, a training in the handicrafts will he an 
excellent preparation for the industrialization stage The skills 
and aptitudes the habits of observation, judgement and 
resourcefulness the coordination of physical and mental 
capacities as developed by the craft education, will stand in good 
c tead, to the humble worker of the cottage industry, or the 
operative of a power driven industry J All the industrialised 
countries have passed through a state of transition Tin cottage 
industry of spinning furnished yam for the first textile factory 
ol England and ( ven to day under the highly industrialised 
system of a country like Japan, there is a useful place for cottage 
* r U5 j ne % often subsidiary to a central factory or the bv product 
of industrial process, working with or without the help of steam 
or electric power The writer saw an excellent example of this 
cooperation of hand power and steam power at the Rural Institute 
ol bnniketan where hand spun yam supplied by hundreds of poor 
widows of the neighbouring villages was being used m the power 
men shuttles of the Weaving Section of the Institute The 
nay is not very far when some of th« proposed Schemes of Hydro 
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electric supply may bring electric power within easy reach of the 
rural school and within the means of the villager, and under such 
an exigency the New School with its deeply practical atmosphere 
and craft training may go a long way in accelerating industrialisa- 
tion. Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee Report does not commit 
itself to any economic theory or any social order. Its aim is to 
educate and train a set of workers who have developed an 
intelligent outlook of life and a healthy attitude towards work. 
They will have the strength of character and flexibility of 
adaptation to stand the test of changing times and ciicumstances. 

Then there is a section for which the Scheme comes as a 
genuine surprise. They have never heard of a self-supporting 
system. Its very novelty and originality takes away their breath 
and leaves them in suspense. These good people cannot conceive 
of any system that is not subsidised and perhaps controlled as 
well by the State. Their ideal is the West where they can spend 
lavishly on education and have enough to spare for armaments 
and schemes for aggrandisement because of their ill-gotten wealth 
through capitalistic exploitation and Imperialistic profiteering. 
Or perhaps they have memories of the glorious past of India 
when state, identical in interest to the people spent generously 
on education and this vision seems to blur a clear perception of 
the realities of the present situation, the political servitude and, 
more than that, our economic dependence. 

If we look for example and inspiration for the reform of 
our educational system, our models should not be England or 
America but less fortunate countries that are trying to solve their 
problems of constructive work in the field of education under 
difficulties more or less similar to India or which have struggled 
against them in the past and have worked their way out of it into 
success and prosperity by giving a new orientation to their edu- 
cational system. 

Pastalozzi’s well-known attempt at a self-supporting school 
has been mentioned more than once in this connection. His 
inspiring personality led several other persons to launch such 
schemes for the amelioration and emancipation of the Swiss 
peasant who was as much worse off in those days as the Indian 
ryot. Fellenberg, a member of aristocracy and a convert to the 
methods and ideals of Pestalozzi, started an educational venture 
at Howl on the self-supporting basis where the poor were trained 
for poverty. Tire Institution sprang into phenomenal renown 
under Wehrli, a poor of the poorest, who had been trained by the 
stern mistress, adversity, into learning the craft of spinning by 
which he was able, with some difficulty to keep the wolf from the 
F. 4 
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door The Garden Schools of Germany supply practical eduea 
tion to poor parents and their children who work on plots allotted 
to whole families, each family receiving the produce of the plot 
The Cultural Committee of Labour Federation of Palestine has 
planned such schools for the Jews where work would be the basic 
principle of education and social regeneration 

Nearer home we meet with splendid results in schools and 
institutions like the Rural Community School at Moga and the 
Manual Training Institute at Domakal At Moga the pupils are 
paid for their work in the school garden or some craft and out 
of their eamings and profits from the marketing of the 
commodities, they ha\e to pay land, water and tool rent, the cost 
of fertiliser and seeds, school fees and living expenses, the school 
being a residential Institution At Domakal, the Founder has 
clearly laid down that “ no boy or girl should be admitted to the 
Institute who was not willing to contribute towards his or her 
support either by money or labour ” Besides the industries 
some students perform domestic duties like linen washing, clean 
mg the premises, collecting firewood and drawing water, and 
their eamings are credited to their school accounts These 
Indian institutions, which have received the highest tributes from 
most competent authorities, are essentially based on the self 
supporting system The Moga experiment is considered on all 
hands the mo«t constructive experiment in the field of Indian 
education 

Both these institutions are conspicuous in setting their pupils 
to a vocation, handicrafts, agriculture or gardening from the 
earliest stage which does not seem to have a detrimental effect 
on their cultural outlook or their successful career for the out 
of school life To the objection that there is a fear of the eco 
nomic element being too much stressed at the expense of the 
cultural and spiritual vn the Moga Experiment, Dr Kilpatrick 
gives a reply in the following words “ At this some will be 
troubled lest the cultural and other higher spiritual aspects of 
Jife are to be overlooked Possibly it will suffice to suggest that 
culture and spirit are not best conceived a* separate from the re«t 
of life but as inherent m the whole of life Let Indian children 
begin their cultural life in actual connection with existent Indian 
culture ” 

Zakir Husain’s Report is most explicit on the statement 
°i 11 °“l ectlve of the craft education which is such a reasonable 
skill in the handicraft chosen that the pupil may be able to 
pursue it after finishing the whole course In the final test that 
wi continue for two months, the pupil must attain an earning 
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capacity of Rs. 12 per month in case of spinning and weaving. 
Practical experience in the Domakal school seems to point out 
exactly the same line of action, there being the necessity of 
making the pupil to stick to one particular craft in order to gain 
some efficiency at it. Of course the selection is made at quite 
an early stage. 

We find an early vocational bias in the Children’s villages 
established by the Jewish community in Palestine. There are 
three such children’s Republics where an eight hours’ day is 
observed including school subjects, agriculture and domestic 
work and the work assigned varies with the different age-groups 
in which the children have been divided. It is an educational 
venture which is running an estate. The children’s village of 
Ben Schemen between Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem contains 300 
children who are divided in three age-groups: 3 to 8; 9 to 13; 
14 to 17. And one of the main causes of these attempts at 
introducing the vocational education from the very beginning is 
that the Jews’ education had been hitherto of an academic nature 
and they had lost their contact with land and craftsmanship ever 
since they became wanderers on the face of earth. 



INTELLIGENCE MU ITS MEASUREMENT' 


BY 

S. M Monsn, M A , 

Coicrnmcnt Research Scholar in Psychology and Lecturer, 

Patna College 

I Definitions mid Nvtlre of Ivteixicfnce 
What the psjchologist understands by ‘intelligence’ is not much 
different from what common=cn t c u«es it to mean The layman differ 
cntiates individuals on the basts of wisdom, sagacity, comprehension, 
wit or intelligence So does the psjchologist But while the former 
uses these terms interchangeably and in the same sense the psjchologist 
in his pursuit for scientific accuracy and precision NeeVs to fix the 
domain of each one Coramonscn«e understands bj intelligence some 
sort of e (Helen cy or excellence the possession of which distinguishes a 
certain person from others Psjchoiogi«ts also agree in treating intern 
gence as a capacitj or ability who«e presence in an individual in a certain 
degne enables him to outwit others m a certain performance But the 
psjchologist is not content with this He therefore s'arts an mve«tiga 
tion regarding the precise nature of this ability or capacity and formu 
lates, as a result, a host of theories and definitions l n order to form 
our conception of intelligence he are required to examine the different 
theories and definitions of intelligence 


Theories of Intelligence 

The theories of intelligence have been classified under four heads 
the Monarchic, the Oligarchic the Anarchic, and the Eclectic The 
Monarchic doctrine holds that intelligence is the sovcreicn power which 
pervades all intellectual processes A person gifted with a high order 
of intelligence possesses, according to this doctrine, an all round effi 
ciency in all kinds of performances Ca«cs of versatile geniuses have 
been cited in defence of this view Conversely the unfortunate with 
whom nature lias been niggardly in the bestowal of intelligence, is a 
dunce in all spheres of intellectual operations Typical cases of feeble 
mindedness arc quoted In recent times Victoria Hazlitt has been a 
great exponent of this doctrine She holds that there is a single 
general innate factor determining the order of efficiency in all special 
performances An individual's efficiency, therefore, in a particular 
line, eg, music, depends on the amount of the general factor and his 
warning in that line Besides this genera! factor and a slanting in a 
certain direction, there is no special aptitude, for example, for music 1 
cut tms theory does not stand the crucial test, for we come across some 
great geniuses who were surp n «inglj low in certain functions remote 

'The first of a senes of three articles 

* \ Ktoru Hazlitt Hi/it j 
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from their special line in spite of a systematic training in those direc- 
tions. On the other hand, uc notice persons showing a high talent for 
a certain hind of operation in spite of the absence of any training and 
the lack of opportunities fa\ouring the unfoldmenl and growth of it. 

The Oligarchic doctrine declares that there are seveial ruling 
powers or tendencies which comprise intelligence. Thus Binel. of whom 
we will know more in connection with the measurement of intelligence, 
treated intelligence as a bundle of 1 unrelated and discrete abilities.’ 
This theory is an echo of the traditional facult\ psychology and conse- 
quently describes intellectual abilities in terms of a limited number of 
independent units, c.g.. imagination, attention, memory, judgment, in- 
\ention. etc. But actual experiments with mental tests knock the bottom 
out of this theory as well: for the different elements re\eal such a close 
interdependence that any presumption in favour of their discreteness and 
unrelatedness is altogether banished. Thus an individual scoring high 
on a test of imagination, for example, is found to show a correspondingly 
high score on a test, say, of judgment. Such a relationship cannot be 
possible unless there be some sort of kinship between these two units. 
Again, the so-called discrete units like the atoms of chemistry, cannot 
preserve their indivisibility much longer and are liable to a further 
breaking up into still smaller units. F'or example, memory for symbols 
and memory for ideas do not seem to derive from a common source: as 
efficiency in one does not necessarily involve efficiency in the other; 
rather sometimes the two operations show an inverse relationship. 
Same with the other units. 

The defects of the Oligarchic doctrine supplied the foundation for 
the Anarchic. According to this theory there are unlimited numbers 
of independent elements whose aggregation gives rise to the different 
intellectual aptitudes. The greatest exponent of this view is R. L. 
Thorndike, who in his earlier writings treated the mind as a ‘‘host of 
highly particularised and independent faculties.’'-’ Thorndike, there- 
fore, regards intelligence, revealed through a certain performance, as 
no definite ability or factor showing itself, but merely as an average of 
several independent traits. Thus according to this view there is neither 
a single sovereign power underlying all operations, nor a limited number 
of autonomous units each holding its own within its domain, but a vast 
multitude of agents and operators each following its own behest. An 
extreme form of this doctrine is found in the writings of Volkmann, 
who, as quoted by Spearman. “ roundly declared that every idea 
possesses its own memory, its own imagination, and so forth ." 3 Now. 
as the different aptitudes arc aggregates of diverse elements, their 
interrelationship, as indicated by test results, is due to the presence in 
them of certain common units, and not to any essential inner relation 
between them. Tims, as Garnett shows, “any number of total magni- 
tudes howsoever correlated with each other can always be expressed as 
functions of elements that are themselves uncorrelated .” 4 A test, there- 
fore. does not measure any definite ability but only indicates the 
“average,” “general level” or “sample” of a person’s abilities. But, 

SR Ij Thorndike, Eihwilwual P'-ycholoijy, 1103 

3 C Spearman, AbiltUa of Man 

l tint J Pvjih , 1020 
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can lira statistical average ever be regarded as ttuls representative of 
the person’s real abilities’ This question has been raided by rrof 
Spearman according to whom the anarchic doctrine docs not seem to 
answer it Unless the sample supplying: the average is known to be the 
sample ol a definite population its value amounts to nothing For 
example, as Spearman puts it, “it would be ab*urd to pretend to give 
ibe average rainfall for Burma without having fir«t said whether it 
referred to Lower Burma (winch has about 200 inches) or to Upper 
Burma (which has only about 40) But then analogous!) idle mu't be 
any averaging of a person’s ‘ intelligence ” unless there has first been 
•mme settlement as to whether motor ability, sensory perception, memor), 
imagination, etc., arc to be counted in or not >J 


The Eclectic doctrine or the Two Factor theory of Spearman, 
reduces all cognitive abilities to two pnmal factors, one which is 
common to all abilities and the other which is peculiar to the ability 
concerned Thus according to Spearman there is a ‘general factor,’ 
which is the common rt«*rvoir of mental energy and numerous * special ’ 
factors which make up the * specific mental engines ’ The general 
factor Spearman designates as *g* which is identical with what is 
commonl) understood by * intelligence,* though Spearman forbears from 
u«ing the word because of the ambiguity attached to it The special 
factors he designates by the letter ‘s’ ‘g’ is not a concrete thing but 

a value or magnitude Thus a person’s measurement on a battery of 
tests can be analysed into Ins amount of *g\ which determines his 
performance in more or le«s degree in all the different tests and the 
amount of ‘sV which are specific to each one Individuals differ from 
each other in the magnitude of *g’ as well as of the Vs * Though *g* 
commonly underlies all intellectual abilities Us amount in them vanes 
Consequently, abilities differ in the relative influence of ‘g ’ and ‘s’ 
Thus Spearman has shown that the ratio of g’ and *«* m the ea«e of 
classics is 15 to 1 while Tor musical ability the ratio is 1 to l, in other 
words the classical ability comprises about 90 p c of ‘ g * and 6 pc 
of ‘s’, and the musical ability 25 p c of ‘ g ’ and 75 p c of * s ’ 


Spearman arrived at the concept of the general factor from the 
fact of the mutual correlation amongst cognitive abilities Before 
proceeding further, we should know what is meant by ‘correlation’ or 
the ‘coefficient of correlation’ The correlation coefficient is a statistical 
device for measuring the presence or absence of correspondence be- 
tween two variables For example if we examine a group of, say, 
twelve yeaT boys, m arithmetical reasoning and then in essa) 
writing a nJ find that the order of boys in one te«t resembles that in 
the other e if hoy R ranks first in both examinations, boy \ second 
in both, boy l third in both and «o on the result yielded bv the t"d 
types or examination will he termed to he positively correlated with 
f^\ other . £ of negative correlation or inverse relationship can 
‘ f *” X fluctuation of prices consequent on the variation in supplv 
'T "W 1 ! <he demand decreases and 

1™,! v correlation tints, may be ether positive or nc-au.e 

Wt efficients of correlation vary between ± 1, which 


Op cit 
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indicates perfect relationship — either positive or negative — , and 0 
which indicates total absence of relation, e.g., between the height of in- 
dividuals and their ability to memorise. All intermediate degrees of 
correlation are indicated by the decimal values below' ± 1 and above 0. 

As stated above, the tests intended to measure intellectual abilities 
show a positive correlation among their results. Spearman argues from 
this that there must be a common general factor underlying all these 
abilities to account for their intercorrelation. In other words, if the 
order of all hoys in one mental test conforms to the order of the same 
boys in another, there is sufficient evidence to show that the same capa- 
city underlies the two performances. 


Besides the evidence of intercorrelation, Spearman adduces a con- 
vincing mathematical proof of his Two Factor theory. He show's that 
if any four tests are correlated with each other in the manner stated 
below, the cross-products of their coefficients are approximately equal : — 


Best Answers 
Completion 


Analog)'. 
.. -701 
... 625 


Logical Selection. 
•560 
•484 


Here (-701X-484)— (•560X‘625)=-010. The same equation may be 
symbolically represented by the fromula : — 


(r r)— (r r)=0 
abX cd adXbc 


where ‘ r ’ symbolises the coefficient of correlation and a, b, c, d any four 
mental tests. The four different types of intelligence tests used in the 
above equation are: (1) Analog)', — detecting the right type of analog)' 
holding among certain given fundaments; (2) Completion. — supplying 
a missing word in a sentence; (3) Best Answ'er, — selecting the most 
suitable answer to a question; and (4) Logical Selection, — finding the 
inseparable attributes of a substantive. The first line of the above table 
shows the correlation between Best Answer and Analogy (’701), and 
between Best Answer and Logical Selection (-560); the second line in- 
dicates the correlation between Completion and Analogy ('625), and 
between Completion and Logical Selection ( 484). The above formula 
lias been named by Spearman as the Tetrad Equation and the value on 
* the left side the Tetrad Difference or T. D. The Tetrad Difference in 
the above equation is very small, being only -010. The departure from 
zero in an obtained tetrad is due to the fact that the tetrad is constructed 
out of coefficient of conelations obtained from measuring a limited 
number of individuals belonging to a class treated as representative of 
the total class. But some discrepancy between the correlation found 
from such a mere sample and that truly holding for the entire class 
is naturally expected to arise. For this very reason this difference has 
been called the Probable Error Of Sampling. This error can be re- 
duced by widening the size of the group tested; but an easier statistical 
device has been formulated.'* The error of sampling for a host of co- 
efficients of correlation can be computed and then used as the criterion 
for judging whether or not the obtained tetrad differences depart from 


<> C. Spearman, The -Hnfi'fiei of Man, Appendix. 
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the true theoretical value that is zero to an extent which is natural for 
the sue of the group This is done by comparing the tetrad differences 
with the theoretical probable error to see that the largest tetrad differ 
ence does not exceed more than five times the probable error ihe 
above tetrad equation is obtained from an application of the writers 
Hindustani Group TeMs Of Intelligence to 5(1 school !>ojf> of 12 years 
Jf »c The probable error in tins case i*> 015, the T 1) l*emg tlui« less 
than the probable error 

To conclude, the departure from zero of any obtained tetrad 
difference is not to 1* considered as a proof against the truth or the 
Two Factor theory , as Spearman feays “ In order to verify the law of 
Two factors, actual experiment should not satisfy the equation exact!), 
but instead should present exactly the right departure from it” 7 

By mathematical reasoning Spearman has been able to prove that 
since measurements of different cognitive abilities satisfy the tetrad 
equation, each of these abilities must l>e saturated with a general factor 
which is common to all of them and is therefore responsible for the 
positive correlation, and a special factor which is confined to a p3rti 
cular ability Spearman thus formulates the principle that abilities 
which are divisible into two factors, one general and the other specific, 
must satisfy the tetrad equation and conversely, that abilities which 
satisfy the tetrad mu«t be divisible into two factors 

The Eclectic doctrine, though receiving the widest acceptance, is 
not altogether free from criticisms Godfrey Thomson, admitting the 
truth of the tetrad equation, suggests that the fact that abilities satisfy 
the tetrad equation does not necessitate their division into two factors, 
for another and n different explanation can he offered There may be 
multiple group factors — and no universal unitary factor — each of winch 
is common to a limited number of different intellectual abilities The 
group factors then, and not the general factor is responsible for the 
tetrad equation * Similarly Kelley, though expressing general agree- 
mint with the findings of Spearman, claims to have established four in 
dependent group factors which lie terms verbal number, memory, 
spatial and speed factors 9 Again, according to Thurstone “since all 
mental tests are positively correlated it is possible to descnlie the inter 
correlations in terms of several factors in such a manner that one of the 
factors will I* conspicuous in comparison with the others” 10 
Thurstone concludes on the basis of complicated mathematical deductions 
that abilities as measured by te'ts arrange themselves in “clusters” or 
constellations * One of these constellations he discovers to exhibit the 
general factor of verbal ability, still another the factor of visual form 
perception and so on Another criticism has come from Pearson who 
maintains that the experimental evidence for the Two Factor theory m 
Based on too few cases and embraces too few abilities vv attempt to 

" JM 

» Brown and Thomson The tfereslul, of Venial Veaeurement 
Kell«y Ctotnoad in Ihe Mind of Van 
10 The Vector* of Mind P* yr h Rev 10U 
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meet these objections has been made by Brown and Stephenson. 12 
Being guided by the discovery that verbal tests do not, while non-verbal 
tests do, agree with the tetrad criterion, because of the influence of 
reproduction and retentivity in the verbal tests, 13 they selected 11 pri- 
marily perceptual tests which satisfied the Two Factor theory and 5 non- 
verbal tests. To these they added 6 verbal tests from which the verbal 
group factor was partialled out, 14 leaving the intercorrelations amongst 
them attributable to the ‘ g ’ factor. They applied these tests to three 
hundred boys on the same day and computed the tetrad differences and 
the probable errors. The calculation shows a perfect correspondence 
between the actual distribution of tetrad differences and the theoretical 
distribution based on the assumption that the single general factor ‘ g ’ 
is the sole cause of the correlation, a “ good correspondence of observa- 
tion with theory,” as the authors remark. The results of this elaborate 
research, which Spearman describes as a “ landmark in the whole history 
of the topic,” 15 have supplied a great confirmation to the truth of the 
Two Factor theory. Thus, in spite of the conflicting views quoted 
above, the evidence in favour of a general factor underlying all cogni- 
tive abilities is sufficiently conclusive. Spearman agrees with Thurstone 
and others that there may be overlapping group factors — such as 
memory, logical ability, musical ability, mechanical ability, social abi- 
lity, arithmetical ability, oscillation in mental efficiency — but claims that 
such factors are few and insignificant as compared with the general 
factor. 13 

The findings of Spearman receive their corroboration from re- 
searches in neurology. Lashley, as a result of his experiments on 
the ability of rats to retain maze habits before and after an injury to 
the cerebrum, remarks that “ the experiments lend support to the 
theory which conceives intelligence as a general capacity.” The 
experiments reveal *" the existence of some dynamic function of the 
cortex which is not differentiated in respect to single capacities, but is 
generally effective for a number to which identical neural elements can- 
not be ascribed.” 1 ' Thus Lashley ascribes a dynamic function, of the 
nature of Spearman’s 1 g ’, to the cerebral cortex, which does not belong 
to any differentiated structure, but is a relational property of the differ- 
ent parts of the nervous system. 

Nature of Intelligence. 

Coming to the nature of intelligence, we find intelligence defined 
by psychologists in diverse ways. All of them agree that intelligence 

12 Brown, W., amt Stephenson. \V., “ A Test of the Theorv of Two Factors," 
Br. J. Psych., 1933. 

13 Stephenson. IV., “ Tetrad Differences for Yeihal Snb tests Relative to 
Non-verbal Sub-tests," J. Ednc. Psych., 1931. 

H C. Spearman, Abilities of If an. Appendix. 

13 Br. J Educ. Psych., 1933. 

in C. Spearman, “ The Theory of * Two Factors ’ and of * Sampling,' ’’ Br. J. 
Eituc. Psych., 1931. 

17 Lashley, K. S,. Brain Werhanhm* and Intelligence. 
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13 some sort of innate intellectual ability independent of the effect of 
experience and training But there is much divergence as regards the 
precise nature of this ability Thus Ter man defines intelligence as 
the ability to think abstractly” and holds that “an individual is w 
tclligent in proportion as he is able to carry on abstract thinking 
But Tcrman’s definition seems to l»c inadequate in view of the fact that 
though an intelligent person is more at home with abstract problems, 
tins does not preclude him from showing a similar adeptne«s in dealing 
with concrete situations Others define intelligence on the ba s is of the 
biological conception of adaptation Thus \V Stern defines intelligence 
“as the ability to adjust oneself to new situation*” Similar!), Wells 
treats intelligence “as the property of to recombining our behaviour 
pattern as to act better in novel situations , ” and Burt regards intelli 
gence “as the power of readjustment to relatively novel situations b) 
organising new psychological combinations” But these definitions give 
us only a partial view of intelligence as lliev do not deal with the nature 
of intelligence but with its employment Some psychologists have 
defined intelligence as the ability to learn or profit from experience But 
this, like all others quoted above, winch merely indicate how intelli 
gence involves this or that intellectual function, does not say anything 
regarding the precise nature of intelligence in virtue of which intelli 
gence could be discriminated from other mental functions Quite 
obviously intelligence is different from learning or profiting from 
experience, the two can never be identified Learning depends upon 
intelligence, but not on that alone It involves other functions as well 
eg retentivitv and reproduction winch are equally important for learn 
ing, though their correlation with ‘g’ is very low Another definition 
is given by Victoria Hazhtt who regards intelligence “ as a problem 
solving organisation ” or “ a confluence of experiences configuring the 
solution of a problem” 10 Rut this definition al«o merely gives a de« 
scription of intelligence rather than indicate its nature Thorndike 
defines intelligence as the capacity for “mere association or connection 
forming" 20 He arrived at tins conception on the conclusion of an 
experiment carried on by him on the relation between the intellectual 
abdities and the associate e abilities He reports a positive correlation 
of 94 between the factors common to the two sets of abilities and con 
eludes that as mere association and the higher abilities have in the mam 
the same cause, the essential element in intelligence is the capacity for 
mere association But the tests winch Thorndike included among the 
purely associative’ were as pointed out by Rex Kmght, not really that, 
as they included arithmetic tests, vocabulary tests, and tests of general 
knowledge el) of which depend more or less on tire same infeffectaaf 
Junctions on which the tests of higher abilities were based Tlius 
w iat Ihorndike revealed was, not a torrelalion between intelligence 
“ n . 1 , mere “^“oatmn, but a correlation between two manifestations of 
,v_ ® . Again, If Thorndike were right and intelligence were 

tne capacity For mere associate, then many mental defectives whose 
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association are often numerous, would have average or superior intelli- 
gence.” 32 Thurstone, who treats mental life as “ consisting primarily 
in the approximate formulation of the motives leading towards overt 
expression,” regards intelligence as the “ capacity to make impulses 
focal at their early unfinished stage of formation.” 23 An intelligent 
person, according to Thurstone, is one who can delay his impulses from 
issuing forth in the final specific form of overt conduct by holding them 
before consciousness in their general and undefined aspect, and thus 
select from among the different forms, which the specification may 
assume, that which is most suited to satisfy the impulse. But mere 
focalisation of an impulse cannot be treated as the work of intelligence. 
An individual may be able to focalise his impulses before allowing 
them the final discharge, and still the resulting action may not he 
intelligent. 

Spearman defines intelligence in terms of three abilities 24 : (1) The 
ability to observe what goes on in one’s mind or the power of self-intros- 
pection. (2) The ability to discover essential relations between mental 
fundaments. “ When a person has in mind any two or more ideas, 
whether perceived or thought of, he has more or less power to bring to 
mind any relations that essentially hold between them.” 23 (3) The 
ability to educe a mental correlate to a mental fundament where a 
relation is known. Spearman calls these three principles, comprising 
intelligence, the Neogenetic Principles. The three abilities may be 
ultimately reduced to two, viz., the eduction of relation and the eduction 
of correlates; as Spearman himself suggests “the two non-experimental 
principles, most conspicuously deserve the name of intelligence.” 23 The 
principles can be illustrated with the help of an item from a sub-test 
of intelligence : 

Carpenter: furniture :: cook : ? 

Here first there is an apprehension of the meaning suggested to one’s 
mind by the fundaments ‘ carpenter ’ and ‘ furniture.’ Next there is a 
discovery of the specific relation holding between the two, viz., that of 
cause and effect. On the discovery of this relation, there is, thirdly, 
the discovery of the absent correlate ‘ food ’ which is related to ‘ cook ’ 
as ‘ furniture ’ is to * carpenter.’ Intelligent solution of problems 
arising both in abstract and concrete situations, can be explained on the 
basis of this principle of eduction of relation and eduction of corre- 
lates. All great discoveries and inventions have taken place as a result 
of the discovery of new relationship between some old fundaments. 
The discovery of the planet Neptune is a good illustration of this prin- 
ciple. The planet Uranus showed particular changes in its rate and 
direction of movement for which no adequate explanation could be given. 
Various facts were known about the planet but none could offer a 
solution. The search was for a relationship which could integrate these 


22 Ibid. ' 

23 Thurstone, L. L., The Nature of Intelligence. 

24 C. Speaiman, The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition. 
23 C. Spearman, The Abilities of Man 

2 G C Spearman, The Nature of Intelligence and The Principles of Cognition. 
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facts The moment the relationship came to be discovered, there 
issued, as a consequent, the di«covery of a new fundament, the planet 
Neptune hitherto altogether unknown 

Wyatt, though agreeing with Spearman’s definition or intelligence 
in its essential*, points an ineon«i«tency in Spearman’s account of ‘g* 
as made up of three abilities The statistical evidences prove that ‘ e ’ is 
the common ‘unitary’ factor underlying all intellectual abilities How, 
then, can it be split uo into three abilities each admitting of indm 
dual differences in it 9 “The statistics point to one single factor, the 
analjsis to three” Wyatt resolves this conflict by showing that the 
analysis is only logical Psychologically all the three, tic , compreben 
sion of experience, eduction of relation, and eduction of correlates, 
derive from a fundamental power, the ability to cognize relation For, 
comprehension or con*ciou*ne«s of experience itself means cognizing 
relations between the different items of experience, as consciousness can- 
not be possible without contra«t And, the eduction of correlates can 
be no separate process from the eduction of relation, for the cognition 
of the relation determines and necessitates the cognition of the corre 
lates, “the appearance of the correlative experience is its necessary 
outcome” “ What correlates will emerge depends upon what relation 
is held in con«ciou*ness ” “The deceive factor,” thus, according to 
Wyatt, “is clearly awareness of the relation The fundament involves 
no special intelligence And the appearance of correlate i« contingent 
upon the relation having been apprehended ” 2 * 

Spearman’s principle of eduction al<o like his Two Factor theory, 
receives its support from the findings of La*hley Con*idermg the 
neural mechanism of relation finding, La«hley remarks “There is no 
evidence to support the belief in the identity of nervous elements On 
the contrary it is doubtful if the *ame neurons or svnop*es are involved 
in two <imilar reactions to the same stimulus The unit of neural 
organisation is not the Teflex arc or the sy<tem of reciprocal innerva 
tion but is a mechanism by which reaction to a ratio is produced” 
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IF I WOULD HOLD YOU 


/ BY 

Ferne Parsons Norris. 

I know I cannot hold you long, My Own! 

My part is but to nurture, and make strong 
Your brave young wings, that you may fly alone. 

It is God’s way, ’tis natural, not wrong. 

I must not seek to live again in you, 

Or make you live according to my plan; 

To do the things I’ve done, or wished to do, — 

A mother’s inmost urge since time began! 

I must guard always not to have in mind 
My selfish satisfaction, lest you pay 
With wasted years; nor ever let me blind 

Your eyes with mother-love, to get my way 
Above all else, ah, Child of Mine, I know, 

If I would hold you, I must let you go ! 


VALUES 

BY 

Elsie Hachenberger. 

When visitors are shy and small 
I never use the words “ Don’t touch ” 

Toward things not valuable or brittle, 

Through fear my living room or hall 
Perchance he disarranged a little. 

Values to me are ever such 

That friendship of a child means more 

Than ordered shelves and tidy floor. 

— National Parent Teacher. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


BY 

E M White, F R Hisi S , 

II any Secretary, Gould Society 

Knowledge of Current Events is indispensable in Cnics 
Teaching, for citizenship is an active aspect of life, and it is 
impossible to act with permanent effect without knowledge The 
institutions that have been formed are important, but for the 
citizen there mu'-! be added changes for the future, as that cannot 
be bound by the past, though it is necessarily founded on it The 
motto chosen by the new Borough of Wembley, Tcmpon 
Parendum (We must adjust our c elves to the times) is the right 
civic outlook 

But a board covered with cuttings and pictures from news 
papers does not constitute a «unej of the present day world 
Without the right explanations it only confu«es or misrepresent* 
The newspapers themselves give prominence to the things of 
impermanence, and ignore those of real current interest, in the 
«ense that a river is current, having a far away source, and 
continuing until it reaches its objective It is the slow moving 
but current tendencies, such as that towards self government for 
India, that make history, and they must be duly emphasised in 
the education of the young citizen When viewed sub specie 
aeternitatis, even the tragedy in Spain is of less importance than 
the gradual spread of education m the last half century 

Bearing m mind that current means more than yesterday 
and today, though the term includes them, the teacher should 
explain and discuss the events and tendencies, with settled 
principles always underlying his thought, even if not always 
expressed The«e principles may be summarised thu« — 

1 Goodwill must be felt towards all countries, and this 
ari«es only if the common humanity of all is realised “The 
same heart beats in every human breast,” said Matthew Arnold, 
and it is puerile to look upon any nation as wicked To under 
stand should be the aim, not to judge This cannot be done if 
sides” are taken in the affairs of other countries, and young 
people will feel a diffidence in doing this the greater their knowl 
edge Ignorance rushes in where knowledge fears to tread 
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2. There must be goodwill towards and appreciation of 
all the Faiths. It is old-fashioned and ignorant to speak about 
heathen and pagan people nowadays, with a Buddhist Mission and 
Muslim Society in England. Some description of the legends, 
principles, and practice of the religion of the country involved 
should be given. No understanding of Indian troubles can be 
obtained without some knowledge of Hinduism, and of Islam, 
with its strong racial feeling. In speaking to young people 
about other faiths it is best to introduce them by legends and 
stories.' 1 ' 

3. There must be a historical basis, without which the 
present is incomprehensible. What do they know of Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Japan, who only consider present-day 
events? The history must go back, not years, but centuries, for 
events follow events in continuous movement; and in one sense 
there is nothing sudden in history. What seem like flaring 
upheavals have been smouldering for ages. The French Revolu- 
tion was more than 200 years in preparation; and to explain 
Italian Fascism the history of the Roman Empire and the 
medieval Roman Catholic Church must be used. 

Geography and psychology must also serve: the several 
divisions in Spain came naturally through the mountainous 
country; the Nazi movement in Germany would be impossible 
with people not amenable to discipline or not methodical in their 
habits. 

Economic causes are always at work, sometimes far hidden, 
but nowadays much in evidence, since machinery and electricity 
have so enormously increased production. The life of the 
common people calls for understanding: the condition of the 
peasants in Russia made possible the Russian Revolution and 
subsequent events. 

4. In attempting to evaluate policies let us remember that 
the people are more important than commercial undertakings — 
a principle which was not adhered to in the formation of the 
British Empire, therefore allowing what would not now be 
tolerated. Such bans on the conduct of nations are themselves 
a sign of progress. 

5. When any country is discussed its artistic or cultural 
values should be indicated, that is, its contributions to poetry. 


* An excellent type of books for this purpose is Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism by Margaret Noble. 
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painting, music, architecture, etc , as veil as its scientific achieve 
ment* Tbe«e are of more \alue than its wars and dvna'tie*, and 
give a more true impression of its people 

6 The League of Nations mu«t be dealt with, and shown 
to be a joung institution — not jet 20 jear& old It is better to 
dwell on its achiev ements ratlier than its so called failure* The 
civic* student mu«t regard it as a beginning, and not judge it m 
the carping tone of those who think such a va*t undertaking can 
be perfected even in a eenturj It should be pointed out that 
not until all countries participate, and a le«s schoolmaster) atti 
tude is adopted, can much progress occur 

The treatment of current events m the manner suggested i* 
more difficult and entails more «tud) and thought than merel) 
recounting newspaper items, but it is the onl) waj in which to 
educate joung citizen* towards a right attitude to the 'truing 
world of which the) are a part, and in which the) should plaj an 
effective role The helplessness and confusion that arises when 
onl) what is now happening is considered, are obviated on the 
presentation of a long u ta of ®o called cn«es and recoveries, 
and it is seen that civilisation proceed*, without re't and without 
haste, through the uncea*mg labours of Humamt) as a whole 


— The IToman Teacher 



THE STUBBORN LOGIC OF YOUTH 


BY 

Miss Amina Miniiaj, B.A. 

However illogical the wayward fancies of children may 
appear to the less receptive mind of the adult, the child’s imagina- 
tion is in fact governed by a stubborn sense of logic, whose 
premises are invariably stimulated by the eye. 

Ellen Terry tells in her ‘ Memoirs ’ of her efforts to 
persuade her small son to learn by heart a poem by Black the 
last line of which ended ‘ And all the hills are covered by sheep.’ 
All went well until the last line was reached. And there the 
small boy most firmly struck. 1 All covered with ' grass, trees, 
snow, stones — yes, everything but the poet’s sheep. Nothing 
could induce him to add that tiresome word, even when tearfully 
prompted by his mother and sister. Hills, he knew well enough, 
were nearly always covered with grass, often with trees, and 
sometimes with snow — but as for sheep covering hills, it was 
patently absurd. , 

To a child, seeing is believing. It is in the deductions 
from their visually-stimulated beliefs that children achieve their 
most delightfully wayward fancies. 

Brain, Eye and Ear. 

It is this fact which is the principle of modern methods of 
education. Educationists' everywhere have become aware that 
the brain must be stimulated by co-operation with eye and ear. 
Old systems which crammed the brains with an indigestible and 
undigested mass of facts are rightly discredited. The methods 
demanding that children should live only to learn, have been 
discarded for the more sensible order that they must learn so 
that they may live — in the widest sense of the word. 

Thete is, of course, little novelty in educational methods 
which lay stress on this co-operation between mind and ear, 
between mind and eye. 

Even to savage races and to mankind living in the dawn of 
intelligence, some traditions, some elementary knowledge, some 
stories of ancestors, were handed down from generation to 
generation. As the group of tribe grew stronger, so more 
detailed and more necessary did oral instruction become. But 
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later on legend and story alone were not enough lo ensure that 
knowledge was acquired and understood Thus man turned to 
the only alternative medium — the eye, and primitive drawings 
worked with primitive instruments resulted 

Slowly then, were evolved symbols for speech Words too 
should achieve some measure of imperishability, and thus were 
alphabets con«tructed 

It is well to remember that modem methods of using 
diagrams or pictures to convey and stimulate a thought, are only 
a development of the primitive realisation that drawing was an 
apter means of passing on instruction than words alone 

Bulk of Knowledge. 

If primitive man had need of these methods, then how much 
more are they needed to day' Progress in every art and science 
has created an alarming bulk of facts, which must, in one person 
or another, be passed on to sub equent generations The 
tendency of specialisation to day is hut one result of the 
incredible multiplication of scientific knowledge in recent years 
How then may all this knowledge be most easily absorbed, 
and so presented that it may be developed in the future’ Here 
is the educationist’s most urgent problem His object is to 
stimulate the mind directly by such means as handicraft, rhythm, 
in sound and movement, by training the eye to observe and 
ultimately to co 01 dinatc observation by reason For the ear 
there are lectures, radio talks, gramophone records — all of which 
help the teacher in his ta«k But the eye until recently, has only 
partly fulfilled its purpose Pictures, diagrams and photography 
have not kept pace adequately with other educational 
developments 

It is surprising that the most accessible of all forms of 
instructions is also the most neglected The cinema, whose 
whole development has taken place within the lifetime of most 
of to day’s teachers, is an instrument of education which is the 
logical successor lo the drawings of primitive man Its language 
is universal, its appeal direct, easily assimilated and above all, 
stimulating 

Facile Stimulation. 

The commercial film has appealed largely to the mediocre 
intelligence because of its facile stimulation of the tired mind 
through the eye It is this facility of stimulation which form 1 ? 
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the educationists chief argument for the wider use of the instruc- 
tional film. 

Its possibilities are immense, and its scope without limit. 
The film can re-create history, give reality to columns of statistics, 
illustrate a meaningless formula, explain the mysteries of Nature, 
and can people the map with nations. Properly used, the film 
is the most powerful weapon that has ever been put into the 
hands of the instructor. The diagram has been given life, and 
the picture endowed with the reality of movement. Seeing is 
believing. To this phrase the film has given a wider meaning. 
It provides the answer to the small boy who refuses to be 
convinced that the poet’s hills were covered with sheep, and in 
answering him solves the teacher’s most difficult problem : that of 
giving his pupils a mental conception of the facts on which his 
future learning is to be based. 



PARLNTS PLAY THE LEADING ROLES 


in 

Gertrude Laws, PhD 

Excellence m our social order will grow out of excellence 
m individuals constituting that order, and of improved relation 
ships among them Mo*t o f our defects are acquired after wc 
are born Soci al and emotional defects which affect relation 
ships to other people, may be acquired early m life Children 
acquire_hahils_ of work, play, rest, relaxation, sleep, diet and 
elimination long before they enter school Such habits bear 
directly upon their relations to others They learn to cooperate 
with adult* and each other, to understand direction*, to adjust 
happily to the rights of other*, to make orderly associations before 
they enter school The habits and -learning s ac quired— hi-fpn 
a child e nte rs school go far to determine the quality of 
h js *cliool exper ience So significant indeed is the “education 
which takes place out*ide of school that it sometimes seems that 
we gue least attention to the most important factors in education 
The word “education” to many people means buildings, 
administrators and teachers, books comprising a system legally 
imposed upon children, and remote from the parents The group 
which thinks of education in tins way includes both teachers and 
parents Thue has been recently a gradual extension of school 
responsibility We ha\e assumed that more school attendance 
would assure h< Her education Compulsory attendance laws have 
been enacted and attendance officei* with a kind of police power 
have been installed Regulations are made which govern 
activities of teachers and children, without participation of 
teachers themselves, or the parents of the children 

The observable outcomes of this kind of thinking about 
education are indifference or resentment on the part of parents, 
and servility on the part of teachers These attitudes become a 
pari of the education of children 

Fortunately, however, the number of people who think of 
education m this way is diminishing There are many people 
to whom 4 education” means an individual experience, which 
begins at school age and ends with completion of school require- 
ments A person who thinks in this way speaks of “ giving a 
Hum an education,” or of “having an education” Specific 
il 
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skills with reading, spelling, writing and numbers; specific 
knowledge of particular facts are demanded at given ages as the 
outward and visible signs that a child is “ getting an education.” 

In certain communities the schools are attempting to modify 
their practices in a way that will provide for the individual 
needs of pupils more adequately than this concept of education 
affords. Self-appointed individuals and groups, who think that 
education means that every child, at a given age, should possess 
specific factual knowledge and specific skills, have created 
disturbance by demanding school arrangements with which they 
are familiar. While this way of thinking about education is 
somewhat more enlightened than the more mechanical way 
indicated above, it is far from the kind of thinking which will 
bring about a general recognition of the dignity of parents’ 
participation in education. The way we think about education 
lends to modify what we do with respect to it. 

The skill of parents in cooperating with their duly elected 
boards and other adults is one of the ways in which they may 
contribute to social skill in their children. Attempts on the part 
of any individual or limited group to dominate public school 
policies and procedures is contrary to the best interests of all 
the children of all the people. Parent participation in formation 
of public school plans and purposes is important and greatly 
needed, but it will have to be developed gradually, as both parents 
and teachers see clearly the implications of education as a 
continuous process which begins at birth and continues through- 
out life. 

Patents may paiticipatc in the education of children in 
different ways. Perhaps the most important of these ways is in 
sheer being. The physiological vitality of both parents determines 
the quality of equipment for education which each child brings 
into the world with him: it continues to affect their dealings with 
each other and with the child after he is born. The offspring of 
parents who are intelligent, kind, generous and who have a variety 
of interests in addition to a fine physiological vitality comes into 
an atmosphere favorable to desirable education. Parents cannot 
escape a degree of participation in the education of each child, 
though they may attempt to do so by employing a nurse, or a 
tutor, or by sending the child away to school. What the parent 
is as a person will be a factor which affects his child's education 
for belter or for worse, throughout the life of the child. 

In one sense parents have direct participation in the phases 
of education which take place at school; not by doing children’s 
home work for them, but by careful selection of boards of educa- 
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tion and by supporting their duly click cl officers in lliur effort 
lo conduct public schools effectively 

Parents participate in tlic education of children by providing 
protection for them against experiences which arc too stimulating, 
or loo complex for their years, and at the same time providing 
for as much freedom of choice and action as a child is mature 
enough to use without harm to himself or others 

Most parents want to participate in the education of their 
children wisely and well The mistakes that arc made are 
seldom deliberate, they are rarely due to lack of affection They 
are due rather to ignorance of the nature and needs of the child, 
and of lus relationships During recent years much lias been 
found out about human relationships hv workers in research 
center® Careful «tudy of such findings is serving to make parent 
participation in education niori satisfactory both to parents and 
children 

As parents of children in public schools become articulate 
about educational philosophy , they too will participate directly 
in curriculum reconstruction Both school practices and home 
practices will be modified as the meaning of education as a 
process becomes apparent to parents and teachers 

Under favorable conditions for eacli individual, education 
brings about a feeling of well being as surely as other life 
proces-es, — under favorable conditions — generate a feeling of 
wellbeing The defects of our social order can never l>c 
removed by pa««ing laws, however good, nor by marc severe 
punishments of offenders They can lie removed, however, by 
preventing the acquisition of defects by individuals constituting 
our social order Enough has been found out to go far toward 
providing conditions m which individual children leam social 
responsibility and acqum habits and altitudes which control their 
conduct It is important that parents and teachers shall know 
and use what has been found out Such knowledge cannot fail 
to improve the njialitv, at ibe. incvJab)«. 'if. 'jryw.iJA. 

m the education not only of their children, hut of other adults 


—National Parent Teacher 



REVIEWS 


Emotion And The Educative Process. By Daniel Alfred Prescott, 

Ed.D., Published by The American Council on Education, 

Washington. Price •$ T50. 

This book is the report of the Committee on “ The Relation 
of Emotion to the Education Process'’ of the American Council 
on Education. It is the outcome of four years of assiduous 
research work on Emotion and its beaiing on education. It 
explores the relationship of non-intellectual factors and the aims, 
methods, material, and personnel involved in education. Strictly 
speaking, this is not only a study of emotions in the narrow sense. 
It is rather a study of all * affective experiences ’ or * affective 
factors ’ which play a part in the educative process. 

The objectives of the study, as set forth in the original 
statement of the Committee, were to ascertain “ the recognition 
to be accorded to emotional factors in the educational process, 
with special reference to the questions : ( 1) whether emotion has 
been unduly ignored in the stress laid upon the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of skill in the acquisition of 
knowledge; (2) whether education should concern itself with 
strength and direction of desires developed or inherited by the 
educational process; (3) whether the stress laid on the attitude 
of neutral detachment, desirable in the scientific observer, has 
been unduly extended into other spheres of life to the impoverish- 
ment of the life of American youth; and (4) in the event that it 
should appear desirable for education to concern itself more 
directly with the development and direction of education, to 
consider by what devices emotion may be more accurately 
described, measured, and oriented.” 

The volume under review discusses the various definitions 
of feeling and emotion and distinguishes three levels of emotional 
behaviour in terms of level of stock, e.g., (1) mild emotions, 
(2) strong emotions, and (3) disintegrative emotions. Mild 
emotions have, a tonic effect; conditions producing strong emotions 
have the nature of crises; disintegrative emotions are the grave 
cases of physical and mental pathology, caused by emotions of 
overpowering strength or of unsupportable duration. 

Emotionally conditioned attitudes occupy a very important 
place in determining the personality and character of a person, 
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Their functions have been summed up in the booh as given 
below ■ — (1) They supply the code or measuring rod by which 
the behaviour of the individual and of others is judged 
(2) They supply the principles on the basis of which choices are 
made, when body conditions demand action, they determine what 
may or what may not be done (3) They represent the 
crystallized meaning of accumulated experience, the I Velum 
schaung of the individual Tins t s the unifying or integrating 
thread which runs through and colour*, the interpretation of all 
experience, thus supplying unit) and individuality (4) They 
supply the basis for envi -aging the future world and for project 
ing the place of the individual in that world ” 

The affective factors of life have been studied from various 
standpoints, and their importance for education has been very 
ably and clearly shown A very useful bibliography containing 
a li«t of 180 boohs and monographs has been given at the end 
of the booh 

This is a pioneer work of great merit and reflects great 
credit on the Committee that carried on the re-earcli It will 
serve as a guide to educationist:, and teaclnrs for many year- to 
come 

—JDS 


The Program e School — A study m methods of Education and 
of Teaching By W M Rybum Publi-bed by the Oxford 
University Press Price Rs 4/- 

Tlie author has embodied in the booh the results of bis 
experience in carrying out experiments in connection with the 
methods of education and methods of teaching 

t It is a lofty aim that the progressive school sets before itself 
It should he the aim of the progressive school to produce 
prophet® There is a universal demand to day for inspired 
leaders, for those who will stand for the forces of spirit against 
the powers of materialism, for tho«e who will reinforce the soul 
of man and enable him to act up to the possibilities of lus nature 
Tlie world needs spiritual enthusiasts The orgam-ed forces 
working for the welfare of mankind are ineffective and of small 
account in the eyes of men becau-e they do not provide a living 
battle^ front nor the morale of an advancing host There is too 
itt e going ov er the top * and too much * trench warf are , * and 
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trench warfare never inspired anything but boredom and disgust.” 
That alone is a real school in which the child is educated for life 
through life. The progressive school is child-centred in contra- 
distinction with the older type of school which is subject-centred. 
It tries to develop the personality of the child — his body, mind 
and spirit, to train the pupils to be constructive workers for 
progress. 

The author’s outlook is very sane and healthy. He has 
incorporated in the book short discussions of some very important 
and interesting topics, e.g., Freedom in School, the School and the 
Individual, the Project Method, the Group Work, the School and 
the House, the School and the Nation, Handicrafts, Examinations, 
etc. It is difficult to find together in one book so many useful 
topics treated in such a lucid style. Both the author and the 
publishers deserve congratulations for bringing out this book. 
All teachers, trained or untrained, will do well to go through it 
carefully. 

— J. D. S. 


Hints On Museum Education — Written and published by J. C. 

Basak, 363, Upper Chitpore Road, P.O. Beadon Street, 

Calcutta. Price Re. 1/-. 

The title of the book does not very clearly indicate the 
subject-matter. This is a book on Educational Museums. In 
our country, there is a lamentable dearth of museums qontaining 
exhibits suited to the requirements of students. Museums can 
be of great help to the teacher in imparting a lot of useful 
information to the students. “ Educational Museums should 
contain exhibits covering all departments of life, with special 
emphasis on the modern arts and sciences, and important 
industries and discoveries, all arranged and classified in such a 
way that they can be examined at close quarters and actually 
handled under the supervision and guidance of a competent guide 
or instructor.” The author has given many useful hints on 
organising such educational museums. Those in charge of 
museums, and educationists in general will profit immensely by 
a study of this book. 


F. 7 


— J. D. S. 
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IDEALS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

BY 

V. N. Ciiandavarkar, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay. 

( Extracts from the Convocation Address, 1938.) 

I would like to make a reference to the report of the 
Committee recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
advise them “ on the question of vocational training for boys 
and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province of 
Bombay.” This Committee, on which there was no University 
representative, and which had nothing to do with the question of 
higher education, or with what should be the test of entrance to 
the University, have gone out of their way to recommend the 
abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that 
the entrance to the University should be by tests held by affiliated 
colleges. These recommendations have led to a prevailing 
impression among the public that the Government have decided 
to abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University 
has rightly claimed as entirely its own affair, being purely and 
simply an entrance examination to the University courses of 
study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is not 
the first time that the question of abolishing the Matriculation 
Examination has been raised, nor is it the first time that the 
University has been advised to modernise the Matriculation 
Examination and to provide alternative courses of study. Such 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result 
of six years’ experience gained in this University, I would 
earnestly request Government to leave the question of the Matri- 
culation Examination to be dealt with by the University. 

What has been worrying me, however, and, I am sure, has 
been worrying people interested in the cause of education in this 
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country, is llit attitude towards higher education of certain 
influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this altitude lias raided an 
apprehension in our minds that higher education is in danger of 
being starved. The problem of higher education is our mam 
concern, and I tlnnk it necessary that l should say something 
about it here, particularly, in view of certain recent pronounce 
ments regarding it There is a great danger in accepting the 
principle that higher education «hould he «elf supporting, and 
that the liability of the State should he restricted to educating 
persons whose services arc required by the State Apart from 
the narrow uttlitanamsm on which this principle rc«t% to 
advocate it is to shut one’s eves to the teachings of political 
philosophy The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the 
administration of the country. Government is not an end in 
itself It exists for the good of the country The needs of the 
country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration While the country requires the services of 
persons who can run the administration, even mor( does it need 
the services of publicists, educationists, industrialists scientists 
leaders of thought, members of tbc learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens Higher education is as c^ntial for 
the life of a nation as primary or secondary education Higher 
education has a cultural as well as an economic value It may 
he argued that the holding of examinations and award of degrees 
and diplomas being the functions of Universities, the latter can 
very well be expected to support theni'elvcs by charging adequaU 
fees for admissions to their examinations and for the award of 


degrees and diplomas, and that only those who can afford to pay 
such fees should take advantage of University education 
Whatever may have been the conception of the main function of 
Universities in days gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the holding of examinations and the conferring of degrees 
and diplomas arc not the only purposes for which Universities 
exist Universities have, indeed, a much higher function to fulfil 
‘P "'C life of the nation They play a very important part in 
that life, not only by liberalizing the spirit and ennobling the 
soul of the nation, but also by helping the nation to increase its 
material wealth by promoting scientific and industrial research 
1 ven in a country like England, it is only since the Great War 
Mat the people have begun to realise the neccssitv of linking up 
u! IT ° f , T "' cl ? Ilie ^ W1 * the industrial needs of the nation 
Julian Huxley in his thoughtful book on “ Scientific Research 
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and Social Needs ' points out that “ in addition to die broad 
scientific background of leseaicb which the Universities provide, 
out of which new applications glow, the newei Universities in 
industrial towns like Sheffield 01 Leeds or Manchester contain 
departments in which very practical research is going on in 
subjects like civil, chemical and electrical engineering, metallurgy, 
mining, oil technology, leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel 
research .... Even the older Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London are showing their adaptability to the changing needs 
of society by organising semi-practical departments.*’ What I 
wish to emphasise in this connection is that in all these cases, 
while some of the money comes from special endowments, old 
and new, a gieat deal comes out of the government grants to 
Universities. The remarks of Huxley about the Universities of 
England apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this 
country- 

We in Bombay, it must be admitted, have been lather back- 
ward in piomoting the cause of scientific research in this counliy, 
although since the time of Loid Sydenham oui Unrveisily has 
lightly attached an increased value to science and the practical 
methods of studying it. Recently, in 1934, our University 
instituted its Department of Chemical Technology to piovide 
technological education and to give tiaining in leseaich methods 
v\ itlr a v iew to producing men who may be useful to mdustiy not 
merely as efficient workeis but as peisons whose tiaining in 
methods of research may enable them to suggest improvements 
in the various processes of manufacture. The Univeisity has 
been spending on this Department moie than Rs. 1?. lakh every 
yeai. In addition to the money that has been spent on this 
Department, the University has for the last two yeais given diiect 
encouragement to leseaich by providing money to the extent of 
ovei Rs. 10,000 annually foi instituting leseaich studentships in 
the various affiliated Institutions. 

Foi the expansion of all our activities piivate effort is no 
doubt necessaiy, but the moral and the material support of 
Government is equally necessaiy. The fact that, in spite of 
financial stringency, the Government of Bombay have hitherto 
maintained intact the grants to colleges, and have even piovided 
funds foi the levival of the old Deccan College in the shape of 
Departments of psychology, education and postgraduate training, 
encouiages the hope that the Government of Bombay, at any late, 
will not accept the doctiine that higher education and scientific 
leseaich have no claims on the Government, and that the urmours 
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we have been bearing of late of the proposal lo abolish llie 
Elphuwlonc College ami to clo-c down the science departments 
of the Govirnmtnt Aits College m the Province ha\c no founda 
lion Indeed, it would be a strange iron) of fate if tin respon 
Mblc governments of the day, in po-st-ion «f power, for the 
acquisition of whuh they had to put up a strumous fight, wtrt 
now lo refrain fimn doing the very things which the former 
hurt im ul it gem inmcnt was blanud for not doing 

\nother important pioblun on which 1 wwh to say a few 
words is the piobkm of uni mploymcnt, which has been agitating 
the public mmd not only m tins country but in all countries of 
the ci\ili7td world It is often forgot Un that dus problem is pn 
manly an « cononuc probh m, and tint it i-, therefore, the duty 
of tlic blat( lo tackle it The State is one of the largest 
tmploui-, and is in a position to influence other large employer- 
like mumcipahtu.-, local boards, comine reul corporations and 
industrial concern-, winch depend upon tin State for patronage 
and Mtppoit The University- can, no doubt, make their own 
contribution to the solution of the problem by providing the 
right type of education and helping the employer to recruit the 
right kind of per«on To expect the Universities to do more is 
to ignore fart- 111*' impression that the Universities bv mcan« of 
employment buieaux cn create < mploymcnt or appointments is 
far from correct To my mind the problem of unemployment 
is aggravated by the methods in u-c for recruiting persons for 
appointments under Government, under semi public bodies or m 
comncrcial firm® What happens generally is that such appoint 
menls are ba«ed, not on the merits or the suitability of the 
applicant for the po-t to winch lie is appointed, but on pei-onal, 
and ‘•omrtimes on communal ground- The result is lack 
of efficiency, a feeling of discontent and bitterness and 
an mcrea-e in the number of highly qualified persons without 
employment Those who aie le-s qualified, or have no qualifi 
cations, thus keep out the qualified and the deserving It is only 
Government that can remedy this state of affairs by putting 
recruitment lo the public Ecrviecs on a proper basis Except 
for the technical and the specialised appointments, it is desirable 
that all Government and «cmi Government services, lower as well 
as higher, should be recruited by means of competitive test*' So 
far as Government are concerned, the problem lias been solved, 
to a certain extent, by the appointment of Public Service Com 
mi^ons, both by the Central Government and by the Piovincial 
Government* As icgaids npjKniitments m commercial hoil-e-, 
it is es-tnlial that in the various provinces they should be made 
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lo recruit their staffs through the agency of Appointments Boards, 
constituted under the auspices of the Universities, and on which 
the various commercial institutions of the provinces arc duly 
represented. Such Boards can, however, prove effective only if 
Government recognise them and bring influence lo bear upon the 
commercial houses lo utilize the sen ices of these Boards in 
recruiting their staffs. Speaking for myself, I can say that this 
University would he the first lo co-opeiate with Government in 
the establishment of an Appointments Board, if it is assured that 
the Board would be made effective in the manner I have suggest- 
ed. In this connection, I am glad to mention that three or lour 
European commercial houses have already availed themselves 
of the assistance of our University in recruiting the members of 
their higher staffs fiom among the graduates of this University. 
I am thankful lo them for what they have done, and I hope that 
more commercial firms, Indian as well a* European, will avail 
themselves of the University’s services for recruiting their staffs. 

While on the question of unemployment, I think iL would 
not he out of place for me lo mention that this University is fully 
alive to its responsibilities lo its alumni. Our University was 
the first among the Indian Universities lo make a strong lepresen- 
tation to the Secretary of State for India, complaining of the 
differential treatment accorded to Indian students competing for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination in England by insisting 
on a minimum residence of two years and the possession of an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent al an approved University in the 
British Isles as a condition precedeni for entering the competition. 
Apart from the discrimination that was thus made by the revised 
rules of admission lo the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service in England between European and Indian candi- 
dates, the restrictions that these rerised rules for recruitment 
have placed upon the rights of Indian students to appear for the 
Civil Service Examination in England, and the preference given 
to the Honour's Degree of British Universities are most repugnant 
to the essential principle of open compelilhe examination for 
administrative appointments, and, in fact, lay down a principle 
of discrimination against Indians themselves in respect of appoint- 
ments to services in their own country. 

As pointed out in the representation made by this Univer- 
sity, it is more than a hundred years since the people of India 
commenced voicing their grievances in respect of appointments 
to the public sen ices. The Act of 1833 made Indians eligible 
lo all offices under the Company, and the Act of 1858 provided 
that the Secretary of State in Council should, with all convenient 
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«ptcd, make ngulations for admitting all ptr-on-, bung natural 
born -ubjecta of Ihr Majesty, who may Ik. desirous of becoming 
candidates for ippoinlmcnt to the Civil Sen ice of India to be 
examined a- candidate- The Queen « proclamation of 1858 
contained an a— urancc that all -object- of tlu. Crown, irrc-peclive 
of cla— or tretd, would he admitted to office- under the Govern 
mtnt freely and impartially \s long ago a- 1860, a Committee 
appointed hy the St Cretan of State recommended dial 'two 
examinations «hould be held simultaneous, one m England and 
one m India, and that tho-e who competed m both countries 
should be clat-tficd m one li-t accortling to merit It was not 
Until the year 1893 that official recognition wa- gnen to tln- 
pnnctple of simultaneous examinations hy the IIou-c of Com* 
moils pa— mg a rc-olution The resolution, however, remained 
a dead letter, and partial effect wa- gnen to it only about 11 
year- ago, and now, m-tcad of making the competition a- open 
as po— ihle, both in England and in India, we Ime the-e new 
rules shutting the door m England to the hc-l talent m tin- 
country bv artificial harrier- of rc-idtnce and re-lricted Lmver 
Mty qualihcalwn- 

\lthough it is now a year since tin- Limcr-ity made its 
repre-entation to the Sicretary of Slate for India, U i- only 
' e 9 recently that we ha\e lieartl that he ha- declined to remove 
the handicap on Indian students complained of in the repre-en 
lation This Cmver-itv, however, ought to he thankful to the 
other Lnner-ities in the country ami to the Inter Umver-ity 
Hoard for -upportmg its re pre -cntalion 

~ ~ * 


Graduates of the Lnner-ity, my advice to tho-e of vou 
vvho are Mill within the portal- of the Umver-Uv is to utilize to 
he lull every opportune you have of cultivating tho-e virtues 
that thrive be-1 in a corporate life, which bring- together a large 
iium r of individual-, differing from one another in upbringing, 
habits temperament and ideus hut working together widi one 
single aim, namely, to equip them-elve- for a life of u-cfulne^ 
f? nicc ‘° * he coun,r ' a,, d to the world To tho-e olher- 
Trc a ,° read> , cr °" td the a,rc ' llol <* of the Umver-.t) and 
wnh v^n to en,er ltie arena of die world, my advict “Carry 

nobe.c&.r.rr au * ^ <k ** ami 

? ou , ta ' e , ' nt , ,b ' d Iro '" 1,10 l^on- of l>-lorj 

Zr Zf.tlhZ i e - £ * r a ? d -•> « f 

i-. i\e\er cpt P i l uor d of advice to all of yon 

Small a- tint phrj«e it, 

1 are mamMd A '«*w e— tntinlh an ,deal,-l 
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The idealism of the student is badly needed in the world 
today, where we find individuals, communities and nations 
quarrelling over petty differences, forgetting the ideals of love, 
unselfishness and truth preached by prophets and religious 
teachers from the earliest times. The word student " conjures 
up the picture of a humble and ardent Seeker after truth. The 
gi eater the humility, the greater will be the knowledge that 
comes his way. Again, the word “ student " connotes hope, 
ambition, sympathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness 
to one's fellows, qualities which are extolled in public life, the 
more because they are so rarely to be found. A student is loyal 
to his fiiends, to his college, to his University. He always 
strives to be better, to learn better and to do better. If all of us 
were to preserve and practise these virtues, which come naturally 
to the student, largely because of the purity of the atmosphere 
and traditions which surround the temple of learning, we should 
transform the world into a much better place than we find it 
today. I earnestly call upon you, my young friends, to continue 
to be students to the end of your lives by retaining the idealism, 
the humility, the generosity, the love of truth, the honesty of 
purpose and the zeal which characterise the student in his 
College life. 


TWO REMARKABLE EXHIBITS 

The Empire Tea Pavilion in the Empire Exhibition at 
Glasgow had two remarkable exhibits to display. One of these 
was a 130-year old teapot of rare Staffordshire china and is 
valued at over £300. This teapot is said to be large enough to 
brew 3-g gallons of tea at a time! The other interesting object 
was a tea-kettle, which might also be described as a teapot. It 
is said to date from 2,000 years ago, when tea was made simply 
by plucking the green tea leaves and boiling them over a fire. 
Tea made in this manner must have beun indescribably bitter, 
but in those early days the art of tea brewing as we know it to- 
day had not been discoveied. 


— Indian Tea Bulletin No. 6. 1938. 
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“Over two third- of the population of the province hte on agn 
culture Our primary schools which are to cater mostly for the children 
in the rural area (ic for children of agriculturists and artisans who 
form the main bulk of the population) fail to appeal to an average 
villager The reason is not far to seek The village child is made to 
«it still for long period- at a time in the school room. The re-ult of 
several > ears’ schooling or this kind often is that the child grows into a 
weakling that is unable to -tand th" sun and the rain and is thus not 
of much u c e for hard work in the field What little book knowledge 
the child acquires does not appeal to a vo«t majority of the villagers, 
who, though generally illiterate, post's a strong common ^enae 
Brought up on books and nothing but books, the village child looks 
down upon manual work Conditions in urban areas *are much the 
same’ This brief!) represents the analjcis of the present position or 
education in this Province as surveyed by the Committee appointed to 
advise Government on the question of Vocational Training for bov» 
and girl* in Primary and Secondary School - 

+ * * * 


Continuing the s U rve> of the present po-ition the Committee 
observe that the po ition regarding the Secondary School boy is not 
very different He begins bis Engl i-h education after acquiring o 
smattering knowledge of his own mother tongue and for «even long jear- 
he reads books and does little else He is supposed to do Nature Study 
at the Middle School stage through observation collection and excur 
sion \lhat he really does is to read a book on Nature Stud) At the 
High School stage in the science laboralor) he Watches lus teacher 
making 'ome experiments and repeats them The Secondary School 
provides neither optional courses nor definite practical work Agricul 
lure an crafts technology, commerce have no place in the pre-ent 
stereotyped s)siem of 'econdar) education 

What is needed is a reorientation of educational ideals Educa 
lion must be made thoroughly practical, both in the pnmar) as well as 
secondary stages, with a view to bringing our schools into intimate 
touch with the life, needs and traditions of the people 

■*■*•** 


After careful consideration, the Committee have come to the coil 
1 T . P n " c, P le of educating children through purposeful 
ilS eSlV*^ ea ‘" ? , on *® productive work’ is s oun d, its adoption 
systS S eduTahon 1 " eakneSa obta,ni "S <" *1* P^ nt 
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Referring to the stages and duration of school conise. the Committee 
say : — 

“ We are of opinion that a continuous course of seven years should 
he the minimum education (or every citizen, that this course should con- 
stitute Basic Education and should he called ‘ Primary." Standards I 
to IV should he called lower primary or elementary and Standards V 
to VII upper primary. 

“ We recommend that the Standards of the Primary Course be 
numbered consecutively as Standards I to VII. 

*' We are of opinion that the Secondary School Course should 
begin at the end of the seven years' course of Primary Education. 

“ We recommend that the duration of the Secondary School 
Course should he four years, the Standards being numbered VIII. IX, 
X. XI in continuation of the Primary Standards I to VII."’ 

The Committee feel keenly that systematic training of pupils of 
pre-school age should be provided for by the organisation of separate 
Kindergarten Departments or Montessori and Nursery Schools under 
specially trained teachers. While they realise that, for financial reasons, 
it is not possible to provide immediately “ Kindergaiten, Montessori. or 
Nursery *’ Schools for children of pre-school age, they lecommend that 
the responsibility of the State in this respect should be steadily kept in 
view and necessary provision in this direction should be made as soon 
as practicable and that in the meantime, properly constituted private in- 
stitutions should be encouraged to organise such schools. 

As regards the age compulsion, the Committee come to the conclu- 
sion that six plus should be the age of admission to schools as well as 
the minimum age for compulsion. 

We have already recorded our opinion that a continuous course 
of seven years should he the minimum education for every citizen and 
that it should constitute Basic or Primary Education. It is essential 
for the intelligent exercise of the vote and the satisfactory woiking of 
representative institutions. It is also necessary for the improvement of 
the general efficiency of citizens, as also for the attainment of perma- 
nent literacy. 

“While we realise that for financial leasons compulsion cannot at 
present be enforced beyond the age of 11 or Standard IV. we are of 
opinion that for the full attainment of the objective of Primary Edu- 
cation the ultimate siim should he a seven years' compulsoiy course for 
boys and girls ” - 

The Committee stress the fact that education to-day suffers from an 
excessive amount of book-work. The child sits cooped up in the class- 
room from day to day and from year to year, conning his books and 
filling his note-books, reading, writing, reciting, listening to the mono- 
tonous dione of the teacher’s voice, and having his head crammed with 
as many scraps of knowdedge as possible. Instiuction within the 
class-room is altogether divorced from the world without, and the child 
remains out of touch with the practical realities of life, the shadows 
of which he so assiduously or listlessly pursues in his books. The 
dull monotony of desk-work seldom rouses the living interest or the 

P. 2 
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intellectual curiosity of the chiltl Sedtntary work continued o\er a 
long period of time, has a disastrous effect on Ins physique, and 
passive absorption of knowledge, needing little active effort on Ins part 
kills all originality and spontaneity and cripples him, mind and soul 
“To remedy this state of affairs, tli<* Zakir Hussain Committee s 
recommendation is tli3t some ‘ basic craft ’ be selected around which all 
school work could be centred This would b“ pos ible to some extent 
with ‘crafts* that are really ‘basic,’ broad and fundamental, ‘rich in 
educational possibilities’ and touching the life of the child and the 
community at all point* 

“We are of opinion that among others the following should he 
cho«en as basic crafts in the reorganised primary schools — 

1 Agriculture including subsidiary occupation* — Rural Area 

2 Fruit and Vegetable Gardening — Rural and Urban 

3 Spinning and \Tea\mg — Rural and Urban 

4 \l ood work — Rural and Urban 

5 Clay work — Rural and Urban 

6 Home craft — Rural and Urban 

“ We are of opinion that at the primary «tape not more than half 
the school day should ordinarily be devoted to formal instruction in 
the class room ” 

The Committee make numerous other recommendation* regarding 
primary and secondary education and allied matters The c may he 
briefly summarised as follows — 

The Committee consider that Central Schools should essentially 
be schools of general education They should be labelled neither voca 
tional nor pre vocational 

The articles that are produced by school children under the new 
scheme of education *hould ha\e as far as possible u-able and/or 
marketable \alue 

In Mew of the fact that Hindustani is fa«t becoming the national 
language of India it is desirable that people in the non Hindustani 
Prosinees should have a working knowledge of evejy day spoken Hindu 
*tam Suitable provision should be made for the teaching of Hindustani 
in the upper primary standards 

Special impetus should be given to the spread of education among 
girls and that in every scheme of compul*ory education preference 
should hi given to girl* 

In Mew of the present schools being examination ridden, external 
examinations should he abolished Heads of Schools should hold their 
t> " n j , ' ,raina ' l0n '' and make promotions after taking into account the 
record of the pupils attendance work in the classroom farm and 
workshop and in general extra school activities as al-j) his performance 
>n school examination* 
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Provision should lie made al suitable centres for continuation 
courses for the benefit of children who may leave school before com- 
pleting the full primary course. 

baric provision should be made for moic training institutions and 
for an incieasc in the number of places in the existing women's training 
institutions with a view to securing more trained women teachers for 
lower classes of primary schools. 

For the success of the scheme of Ba=ic Education, it is essential 
that, provision for a four years’ normal course (on a par with the 
Secondary School Course) for the training of teachers of basic schools 
should be made and that at least one such normal school should be 
maintained for each district. 

Special training institutions for the training of teachers of Central 
Schools and Supervisors should be organised in all Educational Divi- 
sions and arrangements should be made in these institutions for vocation 
or refresher courses for teachers already in service and also for the 
systematic use of the Cinema. Radio. Museums, etc., as definite aids to 
work in schools. 

Supervisors of primary schools should be specially trained for 
their work and that each such supervisor should ordinarily be in charge 
of about 50 — 60 schools with headquarters near about the centre of 
his beat. 

Secondary Education. 

As regards the problem of Secondary Education the Committee 
suggest that the Secondary School Course should begin at the end of 
the seven years’ course of Primary Education. 

Managements of High Schools wishing to maintain Standards V to 
VII of the Primary Course should be encouraged to maintain classes 
for the full seven years' primary com sc. 

The duration of the Secondary School Course should be four years, 
the Standards being numbered VIII. IX, X. XI in continuation of the 
Primary Standards I — VII. 

It is proposed that the Secondary School Course should be divided 
into two groups: — 

(1) General and (2) Science. 

The four years’ course should be divided into lw T o stages : — 

(1) Standards VIII and IX and (2) Standards X arid XI. 

For Standards VIII and IX, the course should be common to all, 
with the exception of practical work. 

Further a special committee should be constituted to draw up 
detailed syllabuses. 

To start with, teachers of requisite qualifications for Vocational 
work should be selected so far as possible from among teachers who 
have worked or are working in Vocational Institutions of good standing 
and established reputation, in consultation with a Boaid of Experts. 
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In Secondary Schools ibc mother longue should l>e lire medium of 
instruction in all subjects cxccjit I ngli'h and Hindustani 

Tlie Committee think tint English should not ordinarily be intro- 
duced before the first year of the Secondary Scliool Course, ie H before 
the commencement of the work of Standard VIII If, in any locality, 
there is on effective demand for the teaching of hngh'h in the higher 
primary stage and if thoroughly satisfactory arrangements by the 
appointment of a qualified teacher or teachers for instruction could be 
made, instruction in the language may Ik; permuted as an optional 
subject from that sta w c without any financial ol ligations on Govern 
ment 

The aim of teaching Enc,U-h should l>e essentially practical Since 
the whole *) stem of Secondary Education is examination ridden the 
Committee recommend that with a view to remove th* tyranny of the 
Matriculation Examination Heads of Secondary Schools should be 
permitted to hold their own examinations and issue Secondary School 
Leaving Certificates on the basis of full four years record of pupils’ 
work in the cla«- room on the play field in the workshop in the social 
and general activities of the *clioo1, as al-o his performance m the 
school examinations 

The University !>c moved to have the present Matriculation Examina- 
tion replaced by special tc-ts or examinations for entrance to Colleges 
affiliated to the Umv-r-itv with a view to securing right tvpe of students 
for University cour«t« none 1ml tho-e fioldin- the requisite Secondary 
School Leaving Certificates Itcine considered eligible for admi««ion to 
the entrance te«ts of Colleges 

Till «uch time as the University decides to aboli-h the Matncula 
lion Examination it should l»c moved to take steps to improve the 
Matriculation Examination hy providing alternative courses of studies 
and hy modern! mg the Fxamimlion generally 

Fnglish teaching Schools that are permuted to teach English from 
the initial *tagc (os the mother tongue of the pupil is not one of the 
recognised languages of lln Province! may continue to do so as at 
present provided that the schools arrange for regular instruction in one 
of the recogm»ed languages of the Province and/or m Hindustani 

The Department of Fdncation should arrange for the periodical 
inspection of locational work in secondiry schools m consultation with 
a board of Experts 


General 

Tl'*' recommend that the curricula sanctioned by 

,% nn ' enl "hon’d be regarded as standard in which alterations or 
° nS not “ Islcm " Ilh thc principles and sj„„t the sane 
lnlitnatinn^ ma ^ ^ mac * e to * mt l° ca ' or special conditions after 
meucemcnv ° f EJucal,on bcfore lhc com 

different Co r ard . of Education composed of official experts in the 
ies of education and non officials eminent in educational. 
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vocational, business, or social activities, should he constituted. Its 
functions should he : — 

(1) To advise Government on matters of educational policy and 

practice. 

(2) To collect information ahoul educational activities and 

experiments in othei pails of India as also in foreign 
countries. 

(3) To issue bulletins disseminating modern ideas in education. 

(-1) To suggest ways and means for securing the co-operation of 

State utility services as also of commercial and industrial 
firms, particularly in the matter of prevocational train- 
ing. 

(5) To suggest arrangements for \ocational guidance to pupils 
in secondary schools. 

The Advisory Hoard should appoint sub-committees for ( 1 1 general 
education and (2) prc-vocational training with powers to co-opt experts. 

The Committee are cominced that for the success of the new 
scheme it is essential that a Special Publication Bureau should he con- 
stituted for the preparation of hooks and appliances for the use of 
teachers as also for village libraries, school children and liter ate adults. 

Tiie emoluments of teachers in primary and secondary schools 
should he in accordance with the standard scales of pay that may he 
laid down for other public servants of similar attainments and respon- 
sibilities. 

The scale of grants to aided schools should he rerised to enable 
them to employ qualified teachers on adequate scales of pay ith 
reasonable fixity of tenure and provision for old age and also to enable 
them to meet the extra cost involved by the provision of piaclical work 
in primary and secondary schools. 

The Committee stress the need of libraiics specially meant for the 
benefit of children who cannot continue their school course beyond 
Standard IV and suggest that Government should publish pamphlets 
giving information about careers for pupils and also about the preli- 
minary education needed for such careers. 

Part-time classes for continuation or vocational education of those 
who cannot avail tbcm'-elvcs of education in day or full-time schools 
should be oiganised as suggested in the Abbott-Wood Report, wherever 
there is a demand for them. 

In view of the fact that this Committee has put fonvaid a Scheme 
of Primary and Secondary Education with substantial practical instruc- 
tion. it is essential to provide an adequate number of specialised voca- 
tional, industrial, trade and technical institutions. Government should 
take steps for the establishment of such institutions. 

Transitional Arrangements. 

The Committee suggest -measures for transitional anangements and 
propose that a Special Officer not lower in rank than a Divisional Edu- 
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rational Inspector l>e appointed immediateU to organise all work in 
connection with tlie initiation and development of the Scheme of Basic 
Education, that lie should act in consultation with a small Advisory 
Committee specially constituted for the purpose and that he he given 
the help of necessary A«®i tants 

Compact areas providing neccs-ary facilities !x_ selected in each 
district to try the experiment of ‘ Basic Education ’ So far as possible, 
all schools m such areas should lie transformed into schools of the new 
type the full Primary Schools within the areas being organised as 
Central School®, i c~ school® teaching the full ®evcn yeaTs’ basic course 
with arrangements for instruction in two or more productive craft® 

Tlie above experiment 1* tried m the hr®l instance during 19>S®»9, 
that if the results are assuring enough the «cope of the experiment be 
extended during 1939 10 that the position be reviewed fully before 
the end of 193940 and that in the light of experience gamed arrange 
menls for the complete reorganisation of Primary Fducation be made 
within five year® 

The Committee are convnccd that for the success of the Scheme 
of Ba«ic Education it is essential that immediate arrangement® for the 
special training of select trained teachers preferahlv with aptitude for 
productive or manual work of some kind should be made separately for 
each Educational Division The emergency course of training at the 
start should lie of al<out «ix months and the instruction should include 
among other things — 

(1) Training in at !ea®t two ba«ic craft® 

(2) Formulation and working of simple projects and schemes of 

correlated <tudie« 

(3) Inculcation of ideology of education through productive 

work ti. method of learning bv doing relating educa 
lion to actual life ®cop" of initiative, sense of ®ocnl 
responsibilitv spirit of social sp mc c for national 
cooperative community 

A Special Course in Physical Training, Drawing and Music 

(5) \ short course in Physiology, Hygiene, Sanitation, Dietetics, 
Social sidles and Hindustani 

(.6) Teaching of at least 25 lessons m the practising school 
under proper supervision 

These training schools should be residential institutions where the 
individual teachers under training have opportunities of receiving tram 
ing to live a vigorous social life in an atmosphere of perfect co-opera 

Finally it i> suggested that the supervisor® for the experimental 
school® should be select men and women who should he specially trained 
o enable them to supem-e and guide the work m tlie reorganised 
schools in their charge 


The Mysore Economic Journal 



THE NEW PHYSICS 


BY 

Sir C. V. Raman. 

An Irishman, if there be one amongst my listeners," 1 might 
feel inclined to ask me the question: How old is this New 
Physics about which you are talking to us ? My answer would 
he: Exactly forty-three years old and still going strong. The 
world heard the new baby crying when it was born — I am 
referring to the enormous excitement created by the announce- 
ment of a German Physicist, Rontgen, that he had discovered a 
new kind of radiation with amazing properties, which we now 
call by his name, or alternatively as X-rays. 

This experimental discovery by Rontgen had far-reaching 
effects. It opened the eyes of men of science to the fact that 
the courageous and patient investigator could hope to discover 
new phenomena in Nature undreamt of in the natural philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. Rontgen’s discovery, in fact, was the 
beginning of the New Physics. The stimulus to novel types of 
expei 'mentation which it gave resulted in a whole new crop of 
discoveries, many of which in their intrinsic interest and 
importance are not surpassed even by Ronlgen’s own magnificent 
finding. During the past four decades, the spate of new 
phenomena has flowed into physics with undiminished vigour, so 
much so that it is becoming increasingly difficult even for a man 
of science, excepting, of course, the discoverer himself, to feel 
tluilled by a new physical phenomenon. 

I will not fatigue you by a recital of the names of even the 
most outstanding investigators who have built up the physics of 
to-day. Their names and their discoveries are known to every 
student of physics. They are claimed as nationals by one or 
another of many different countries. Yet in the truest sense, they 
belong to the whole world and to the International Brotherhood 
of Science. I will permit myself to mention only two of the 
greatest pioneers. Amongst the priceless memoiies that a man 
of science like myself tieasuies lifelong is that of personal 
contact with such leaders of science as the late Lord Rutherford 
and the late Madame Curie; their contributions to the building 

“ A talk broadcast from the Madras Station. 
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of the New Physics have been mo't impressive, and their influence 
on their generation and on the progre" of science almost 
incredibly great 

I would not be fair either to my listener: or to my subject 
if I com eyed the impression lhat the New Physics has* been built 
up entirely by the work of exjienmenlers This is far from 
being the ca-e Indeed, the amazing progress of the New Physics 
has been due to no small extent to the courageoua leadership and 
constant guidance given to experimenters by the theoretical 
ph)«ici-t» or natural philosophers who m their tum build on the 
foundations firmly laid bj experimental discovery I do not 
believe there is a single listener to my talk who has not heard 
of Einstein and hi* relativistic philosophy which forms an 
integral part of the framework of thought in the New Phj'ics. 
Not all my listener', however, might have heard of Profe^or 
Niels Bohr of Copenhagen . But, in the view of man), 
including myself, he is the greatest natural philosopher of the 
da>. 


The work of Niels Bohr in building up a theory of atomic 
structure which has inspired a Iio-t of experimenters in their 
work is one of the greatest triumphs of the human mind . . 

\ou ma) well a«k What has the New Ph)~ics achieved 9 
One has onl) to look back to the phy*ics of m) college da)» at 
Madras thirty )ears ago and to look at the physics of toda) to 
appreciate the difference The old physics wa* successful clnefl) 
in giving what might be called a macroscopic or large scale 
description of natural phenomena, that is to s 3 y, a statement of 
observed facts regarding the properties of matter, heat, light, 
sound, eleclricit) and magnetism On the other hand, it~ attempt' 
to interpret the observed facts m terms of atomistic and 
molecular concepts wa« defimtel) a failure except m a severely 
restricted field The rea on for this failure wa- that the old 
physic, had practicallv no foundation on which to build Thi* 
foundation has been s U pp| ie( J jj, e J^co^p^ Q f th B ultimate 
sub-atomic units constituting matter and die laws of tlieir inter* 
action The detailed explanation of all physical phenomena and 
o the phy sical properties of matter has in consequence become 
a practical proposition A very great measure of success has 
en achieved in this respect m every one of the recognised 
»visions of the older physic* Whole new territories of pheno- 

oiSSrfT COn ,' e . mplat , ed b \ ^ older Physics, have al-o been 
opened up and brought under the rule of the New Phy*ic* 

entered thTfiS? **** tnum phs, the New Physics has 
o Chemistry and has sought to find an explana- 
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tion in terms of sub-atomic processes for tlie well-ascertained 
facts of Chemistry regarding the reactions of atoms with each 
other to form molecules. Such a task could scarcely be consider- 
ed superfluous. For, one of the essential facts of chemistry is that 
the strength of chemical combination and the energy required for 
or released by such combination is very different in different 
cases, and it is only in physical theories that it is possible to find 
any real understanding of these facts and, indeed, also of the 
real nature of chemical combination. The success of the new 
science known as Chemical Physics has transcended all expecta- 
tions. Indeed, it is not unreasonable to hope that before many 
years pass, theoretical chemistry will come to be regarded as a 
branch of mathematics. 

What has been the secret of all these amazing successes? 
Simply staled, it is the elimination of the Newtonian mechanical 
laws fiom the field of atomic and molecular physics and their 
substitution by other and new laws governing sub-atomic 
processes. It would take me too long to go deeply into the 
theoretical aspects of the New Physics. It must suffice here to 
say that they involve revolutionary change in our outlook regard- 
ing natural phenomena and- their explanation. The present 
generation has not yet had lime to fully understand and absorb 
the new theoretical outlook; but the latter has abundantly justified 
itself by its success in handling problems of the most varied 
nature. To the next generation, the new modes of thinking now 
required in our science will doubtless become quite habitual. 

I must not neglect to make at least a brief mention of the 
most recent spectacular triumphs of the New Physics, namely, 
the creation of new chemical elements by artificial transmutation 
of known elements. Lord Rutherford’s last little book on the 
Newer Alchemy gives a very clear and fascinating account of 
this newest physics. The remarkable advances described there- 
in were not due to any accidental discovery but were the natural 
result of the intensive study of the atom and of its structure 
which is characteristic of the New Physics. The chemical identity 
of an clement is determined by the nucleus of the atom, that is, 
by the very small and dense core of the atom. By bombarding 
the atom by other swift atomic projectiles, transformations may 
be induced. In many cases the new elements produced are radio- 
active, in other words, they give off electric particles and 
spontaneously transform into other elements in the manner of 
the naturally radio-active elements. 

For the production of the swift atomic projectiles, used in 
these new syntheses of the chemical elements, amazing new types 
F. J 
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of apparatus have been developed in winch figure gigantic electro 
magnets or t lectro static generators or electric tran-former- 
By means of special ingenious dev ices these are u«ed to speed up 
the atomic projectiles to very high velocities corresponding to 
several millions of \olt« On the occasion of m> vwt to die 
Paris International Conference of Science la^t year and in mv 
subsequent tour I is as privileged to c p e several of the-e ui'tal 
lations in operation In their boldnes 3 and novelty of eoncep 
tion, and in the purposes to which the-c are u c ed, these 
contrivances fittingly represent the spmt of the Ness Phy«iC' 
The va*<t bod} of new knowledge which the New Phy-ics 
has created naturally represent' a greatly increased power to u*e 
the forces of Nature for good and for evil In a hundred 
different way~, Physics has during thi> period of advance 
influenced human life and activity But I would not have you 
forget that the greatest leaders of our science have always been 
those whose aim has been the promotion of knowledge for il' 
own «ake 

— The Indian Reiieic 


CREATIVE IMPULSE 

We are often astonished by the unexpected character of a 
child’s drawing, by the melody of a child’s sons, or by the wi'dom 
of a child’s reasoning Where every tiling i> yet open, there 
thing-, are always beautiful 

Open in all schools the path to creative effort, to the great 
ness of art Replace banalite and despondency by joy and 
seership Pre-erve the child from the grimace of life Give 
him «t bold, happy life, full of activity and bright attainments 

Surely such a new .school must have a Great Teacher* We 
mu«t feel that the Great Teacher will come not only in Love and 
Trull., bm radiant mill Beaulj In Beaut} onl} are all the 
clner-e spirit united 


— N K. Roerich 



TO TEACH? 


BY 

Dr. C. A. S. Dwight. 

To leach? It is to reach to find 
The hidden laws of the growing mind; 
In boy to see the coming man; 

Then shape him to a splendid plan. 


IN SEA AND STARS 

BY 

Stanton A. Cob lentz. 

In sea and stars and mountains, 

Forests and brooks and springs, 

I hear a music breathing, 

A rhythmic beat of wings. 

In lakes and rocks and meadows, 

And waters tossed by storm, 

I view the clouded mirror 
Of some indwelling Form; 

Of law and might and meaning 
Beyond our power to scan, 

Which from the fields and heavens 
Call to die heart of man. 

But why in nature only 

This pulse of things di\ine, — 

Smothered where chimneys tower 
And wall-girt thousands pine? 

Oh, not in nature only 
If but the deeper mood 
Flings wide its own hoiizons 
From peaks of solitude; 

If but the spirit harkens 
That high harmonious tone 
Which sea and stars and mountains 
Chant to the Lord Unknown! 

— World Order; New York, Aligns! 1938. 
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CHILDREN— THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW* 


H R Bhatia, M A , 

Birla College, Pilam 

\ 

We are all in the business of building a better world 
There are many plans for improvement and many fine efforts are 
being made To my mind one of the mo«t important means of 
improvement and development lies m raising a better crop of 
people, in producing a better generation of men, for after all 
what matters most is not this system or that but the right sort 
of people who will work almost any system however imperfect 
The wrong men will fail to u«e even the most ideal arrangements 

This would mean that conditions in homes and schools should 
be so improved as to help young children to make better men and 
women of themselves, belter citizens who have a keener civic 
sense, a greater independence of judgment and action, a wider 
sympathy and culture, a stronger desire not only to create and 
achieve but also to share with others the fruits of their creation 
and achievement If the child is the father of man, if he or she 
is the man or woman of tomorrow, if early education is 
responsible for adult attitudes and prejudices, there cannot be 
anything more urgent and important than die right education 
and training of children Training and education look forward 
to the day when the child will stand alone and meet the obliga 
lions of social and civic living Therefore each parent should 
understand his child, should know the world in which the child 
n . ow .j Ve ® anc ^ ^e " or ld in which he will live as an adult and 
should educate him for the world that is to be, for a new society 
that is in the making Happily the facts of a changing social 
or er are before us and in their light we can reconstruct the 
meals of children’s education 

Looking about us today we find that in no age was society 

rnti r «ti UnSlab ij U ’ an i 1S at pre " ent Everywhere old forms are 
collapsing, old methods are proving useless, confusion is mcreas- 

i S m ? anger 01d values are changing, the old 

riled,/ r ,' g l aml " r °" g ' ° f tiecenc >'' ° f «garl & elta, 
obedience to the unwritten laws arc losing their hold on us 

* A broadcast talk 
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Yesterday it was easy to teach the child to uphold what every- 
body believed, today it is vastly more difficult to explain to the 
young people the many conflicting standards of our cosmopolitan 
neighbourhood and to help them to realise the fact of a rapidly 
changing environment. Parents and teachers should recognisfi this 
fact of a changing order and since it is difficult to know what the 
next day may bring forth and since all our rules and guidance 
taught with so much pain and effort may prove useless, parents 
and teachers will do best to equip the child with a spirit of 
independence of judgement and action. Teach children to think 
and act for themselves, to solve their problems for themselves, 
to meet the challenge of old customs and bigotries that are 
gradually vanishing and of new struggles and temptations which 
are becoming ever stronger. Unless children move out into the 
new social order with a new culture adapted to the needs of 
modern life, with a new outlook that can appreciate the changing 
values of civic life, shorn of dogmatism and provincial prejudices, 
they will neither be successful nor happy in their experiences 
with different peoples, different ways of living, different ways of 
thinking which science is making increasingly possible. If, 
therefore, we wish our children to grow into better citizens with 
a sincere desire to build a new and belter world, let us give them 
broader sympathy, ability and courage to think and act freely 
and to take an intelligent and fair view of things around, and a 
genuine spirit of public service. 

Our civic life today lacks both balance and peace. It is 
because individual success, individual efficiency and competition 
and rivalry arc- overemphasised at the cost of co-operation and 
comradeship. Civilisation should bring people closer together, 
it should lead to greater interdependence of individuals and in 
one sense we become civilised in direct proportion as we learn 
to co-operate with others on behalf of mutual inleiests. But how 
far are we from this ideal. We have succeeded in producing 
ample supplies of goods but we are unable to distribute these 
goods to those who stand in need of them. We are equipped » 
with an amazing set of machines for production while millions 
live on the margin of starvation. The present economic crisis 
is nothing but the result of our unbalanced and lop-sided civilisa- 
tion. We know how to produce things, how to run factories and 
successful business houses, but we do not know how to get on 
together. Progress would be impossible unless parents and 
teachers realise that co-operation will turn out better for society 
than unrestrained competition. No doubt the spirit of competi- 
tion is the greatest source of individual effort and children do 

F. r> 
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their best only when they try lo excel others, but if the range of 
competition is graded and widened so that e\ery child has an 
opportunity to succeed as well as to fail, he will not only develop 
self esteem but al "0 respect for the abilities and worthiness ot 
others winch is the basis of co operation As soon as children 
are able to run about in play, individual rivalry should be 
replaced by group rnaliy in which success is won in a team 
spirit by striving for the group and not for personal distinction 
alone Play teaches social responsibility, fair play and consi 
deration for the rights and feelings of others 

In the home there ore a number of things which parents and 
children share together and use by turns there are a number of 
things which they choose and buy with mutual consent, there is 
a greater give and take and then are many opportunities for 
members to consider and meet the needs and desires of each 
member of the family’ One individual has to give up his own 
choice and right for the best interests of the group of another 
person in it This has a real value in developing in even the 
youngest members a fine spirit of group coneciou'ne'-s, co 
operation and un«elfi«hness, qualities which go to make useful 
citizens 


Children should be allowed greater freedom m forming 
friendships They should meet not only their equals but also 
their juniors and seniors le«t they should develop inferiority or 
superiority complex The value of varied social contacts with 
people of different ages, abilities and temperaments is all the 
greater considering that it is in knowing others that they come to 
know themselves, lo see themselves as others see them and to 
eve op a balanced Mew of themselves and their associate-' 
iney should be encouraged to bring their friends home with them 
an p ay with them in the yard or entertain them Some parents 
66 1 if iJ** e , ^ ren °f the neighbourhood are inferior to their 
own child and so encourage in him anti social attitudes This 
is a even though there may be some children with whom one 
oes not like his child to play Social relations mean so much 
or c child s happiness and are so valuable for training him 
nnA f e , r ™ at 11 ls better for the parent to let the child alone 
all ,£ he Wl11 come lhrou S h without harm After 
wav »n t” ° ^ as to .^ earn to hve With other people and the only 
given wiImJY 1 k y llv,n R W1, h them Some advice casually 
flatK nrfti i e , ^ T 1 m ° re In detecting undesirable people than 
social P conlar| t,n8 n* m see,n 8 particular people Varied 

towards him t j 1 ' % l ^ at others will act and feel 

a he acts and feels towards them and will educate 
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him for co-operation, fellowship and social adjustments so badly 
needed in life. 

Our civic life lacks tire right sort of leaders and the right 
sort of followers. For this bad social training in childhood is 
responsible. If children are given opportunities to choose their 
associates and their leaders, if they have enough social 
experience in sampling human beings for their purposes, they 
will learn to distinguish between situations when they should lead 
and the situations when they should follow. The citizens of 
tomorrow should not only make good followers who acknowledge 
authority and accept leadership as necessary for safety, co- 
ordination of effort and progress but should also rise to that 
higher level of responsibility which challenges authority when 
occasion arises, which questions routine and rules. Democracy 
requires that children, after learning to follow the rules, leam 
further that rules are only convenient tools for facilitating human 
relations and that the responsibility to improve upon them or 
overthrow them is as urgent as the responsibility to obey them. 

Modern life abounds in lawlessness and anti-social spirit 
and the citizens of tomorrow should be helped to develop a sense 
of respect for law and authority. Young children readily accept 
the idea of a rule or law as guide to conduct and from infancy 
their respect for law can be well cultivated through a fairly rigid 
routine in eating, sleeping and playing in the interest of personal 
health. How readily children accept the rules of a game, they 
seldom deliberately violate them and yet they never were taught 
to obey them in the way in which they were taught the multiplica- 
tion table. If in their early training in the school and the home 
they learn that rules and laws are made to help and not to 
interfere, to guide and not to control, human affairs and can he 
changed as human needs change, much of the lawlessness and 
anti-social spirit found in youth will disappear. But we must 
not overlook the fact that much of it is simply an imitation of 
the altitude of tire prominent people of the community and the 
time whose glaring disregard of the welfai'e of others in the 
interest of their own selfish ends is not always followed by the 
traditional wages of sin. Our culture, our business and 
professional life, our body politic make up the spirit of the 
child's neighbourhood and mould him, and as it is they abound 
in hypocrisy, sham, dishonesty, cowardice, prejudice, injustice. 
How can we expect the school to fight out the influence of the 
evil example of the adult community? We cannot expect 
teachers to effect a really substantial improvement in the altitudes 
of the citizens of tomorrow unless the citizens of today set a noble 
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example of public service, fair plaj, frankness and independence 
of judgement and action, and conduct thcm-elvcs as the ideal 
citizens of an ideal «tatc 


Helen Keller, American Foundation for the Blind 
“ Judging from what I read about experiment', in school and 
college it «etms to me, teacher and student arc digging into 
learning warm with the heart blood of experience Such advance 
is full of hope for the future, since we mu't feel man’s struggle 
in our bodies, a« it were, if we are to make our education 
minister to his welfare It was because Anne Suits an put a s ide 
precedent in teaching and tried to imagine Uer«elf m the silent 
night where I dwelt that she gained insight to give me the light 
and freedom of the spirit ” 



HOW MUCH ALIKE ARE URDU AND HINDI? 

(A statistical analysis) 

liY 

Rkv. E. W. Mknzel. 

Bisram/mr. 

The question of llie bimihuity aiul dissimilarly of Hindi 
and Urdu is a \ery practical one, especially in these days when 
the need of a lingua franca is so urgently fell. Is Hindustanee 
understood all over North and Central India or only on the 
boiderline between the Urdu and Hindi aiea, leaving the speakers 
of pure Urdu and Hindi, unintelligible to each other? A 
statistical analysis adds much to the information that common 
experience and the traveller give us. 

The extreme difference in script of Urdu and Hindi has kept 
and will continue to keep the literatures of the two languages 
apart. Not so the spoken word. The spoken word becomes 
daily of greater importance with the spread of the radio, 
“ talkie " cinema, rural lectuies, political speakers, etc. 

The purist of either language looks with horror upon the 
mixture of the two into Hindustanee. It is true that there is 
something of both the typical Urdu and the Hindi cultural flavour 
lost when the two are mixed. But on the other hand the gains 
in wider extension of interests and cultures, the practical 
advantages of broader intercourse, and the opportunity of 
cultivating greater national solidarity through a common language 
outweigh in importance any reason for undefiled Hindi or Urdu 
the purist can gi\e. There is enough of communalism, 
provincialism, and sectarianism all of which flourish most where 
the language baniers are tallest. 

Statistical analysis of the \ocabulaiy of both languages 
suggests that much can be done to make Hindustanee more widely 
understood and increase greatly the understanding audience of 
speakers, radio stations, and (if the barrier of a different script 
could only be overcome) press and writers. This is of tremendous 
importance politically, economically, and culturally, especially 
as the interest in adult education and mass education increases. 

A statistical comparison of the vocabularies of both 
languages became easily possible as soon as a word list of the 
most' important words in each language became available. One 
can of course compare the vocabulary of both languages without 
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uch a word 1 m by simply checking words from the dictionaries 
of botli languages but «uch a comparison tells only a part of the 
«tory All woids in the dictionary arc not equally important 
By means of a word list of the mo«t important words we can 
compare words according to their importance in usage 

What is a word list** How can you tell which are the mo«t 
important words in a language * That is easy though a \ery 
laborious yob All you need to do i» to «it down and count the 
number of times various words are used in literature or speech 
Suppose you count how often the words “ apna ” and “ anhona ” 
occur in 20 books and newspapers If you find tint “ apna ” 
occurs 8000 times and “ anhona” only 14 times you may be 
quite sure that a person who does not know wlnt “ apna ” mean-’ 
is far wor c e off than the person who does not know what 
“ anhona ” mcan« You may have known that before you went 
to the work of counting the number of times the e words occur 
(anybody could guess this), but you won’t gue-s correctly nearly 
as ofttn as you think you will, and m the great majority of ca s es 
your gues*. work won’t he «o helpful In guc— work there is no 
certainty 


A great deal of good literature and e\en a great deal of 
semi technical literature can be produced by using a vocabulary 
of not more than 1000 words In ordinary intercourse the 
average man gets along very well with a vocabulary of not more 
than 2000 words Many intelligent people practically never 
u c e more Basic English gets along with 850 words and there 
is a movement afoot sponsored by leading educators of the 
English speaking world to settle on about 3000 word' to he u ed 
m literature meant for international circulation What a boon 
that will he to tho e who learn English as a second or third 
language and not as their mother tongue’ 

But hack to the word lists m Hindi and in Urdu In Hindi 
about 650,000 words have been counted and the frequency of 
each word noted This worl was begun by Mr J C Koenig and 
uriher extended by teachers and students working under the 
sponsorship of the Dept of Education of the CP As a re s ult 
ot this work four sepintc lists have been gnen us, eecli contain 
in„ one thousand words The first li«t contains the 1000 words 
nci are used most oflm The second list contains the words 
18 I:ct " eci ? 1001 and 2000 the list of mo-t 
Tin dll,/? 1 , r ar ^ an q PC 1,1 order of descending frequenev 
f refluent* wnll" thousand) contains the 1000 words most 

reS „ ^ 1"*> will be convenient]) 

referred to no the f„vt 1000, the 2nd 1000, etc The word* m 
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each list of 1000 are arranged alphabetically and the number of 
times each word occurred is indicated after it. 1 

The Uidu list was worked out by staff members and pupils 
of the Urdu Normal School of Amraoli under the Dept, of 
Education." The count on which both word lists are based 
could with profit be greatly extended. Undoubtedly some 
important words got lost in the continuous rearrangement and 
retabulation of words which is necessary in this tremendous job 
of classifying and counting, laks of words, but on the whole the 
lists are a fair approximation. If further counting is done most 
of these mistakes and shortcomings can be corrected. 

The first thousand words of the lists are ceilainly the most 
important. In 650,000 running words of Hindi literature, the 
one hundred most used words constitute 57 per cent of all the 
running words counted. The one thousand most common words 
usurped 81 .V per cent of all the space. Words not occurring in 
the list of four thousand constitute only 5‘7 per cent of the total. 
But here is completer information. 

Table I 


Percentage of Running Words Among Most Frequent Words. 




In Hindi 

In Urdu 3 

Among 1st Hundred 

50 per 

cent 

_ 57'o 

Among 1st Thousand . . 

81‘5 „ 


S3 

Among 2nd 

>> ... 

73 „ 

>» 

7 

Among 3rd 

» * ■ 

3-4 „ 


33 

Among 4th 


2-6 „ 


1‘5 

Among 4th to 

12th thousand 

5*2 


5-2 


1 These lists are published in Hastamalak. Handbook for Primary 
School Teachers. Indian Press. Jubbulpore, and in " Teachers and 
Authors List of Four Thousand Important Hindi Words ’’ by J. C. Koenig, 
Mission Press, Jubbulpore. The latter has an English Introduction on 
how the word list was made and how it is to be used which will prove 
of value to anyone interested in word lists. 

2 This list is found in the Urdu edition of the Handbook for Primary 
School Teachers, Indian Press, Jubbulpore. 

• ! The Urdu list did not contain these common words or particles as 
la. he. ki, ho, ham. eh, merit, se. to. liyc, hi and dusra, assuming these 
to he important beyond doubt. In order to get comparable figures it 
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Fiom thib ll is plain that anyone who knows the mo t 
common 2000 words of a language can understand considerably 
and that if a speaker or writer will confine himself to the 2000 
commonest words in the language his chances of making him c elf 
understood to people of little education is greatly enhanced 
As soon as a speaker or writer uses words not occurring m a 
list of 2000 his chance of not being understood goes up by 
leaps and bound* Any author or speaker dealing with meagrely 
educated people who does not take this into consideration does 
not know how to adapt him«elf and is not fit to assist in ma-s 
education 

Such a list should be of immense help to writers and speakers 
who are really trying to reach people 

Such a list has to be used with common sen=e It is neither 
possible nor desirable to confine one’s usage entirely to «uch a li*t 
If a speaker wants to talk about sugarcane be should go ahead 
and use the word e\en though the Hindi word for sugarcane is 
in the 3rd thousand And if he wants to mention something that 
isn’t in the list at all he will mention it The list is not to be 
u*ed as a hard and a fa«t law but is a guide to be used with 
common sense E\ery center of interest has a certain number of 
technical terms of its own winch ha\e to be u«ed Some of tbe e e 
are rarely used outside of a certain subject but are common 
enough to those interested in the particular subject Recently m 
a book of historical matter necessitating some technical 
terminology it was found that the word* used (omitting proper 
name*) came from the following list* 


First 1000 Pt L ond 1000 Thirl 1000 Fourth 1000 Not in list 
48G 201 87 G4 12G 


Those words not m the lists were mostly technical, geographical 
and historical terms The book was written for middle school 
use The number of running words m the book is 21,000 

But how do the Urdu and Hindi lists compare 9 That is the 
real question before us Let us see how many words from the 
Urdu lists appeared aUo in the Hindi lists and tice iersa The 
number of word* are gnen from each frequency list separately 


"as assumed that the e i\oriL ami particles occur m Urdu in the same 
S 0r !l° l ! aS m Urdu list did not mention the number of 

wor da that occurred too infrequently and got into the h-t This figure 
at o ls assumed to help the same as in Hindi 
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Table II 

Urdu Words in Hindi Lists. 4 



1st 1000 

2nd 1000 3rd 1000 

4 th 1000 

Adjustment 

List 

Total 

Jn First 1000 
(Hindi list) 

445 

92 

3S 

26 

85 

686 

In 2nd 1000 

115 

182 

67 

39 

50 

493 

In 3rd 1000 

08 

109 

80 

43 

33 

333 

In 4th 1000 

63 

75 

63 

60 

28 

295 



Table III 





Hindi Words 

in Urdu Lists. 




1st 1000 2nd 1000 

3rd 1000 

4th 1000 

Adjustment ^otil 
List 

In 1st 1000 
(Uidu list) 

429 

161 

71 

29 

IS 

70S 

Tn 2nd 1000 

73 

169 

105 

71 

24 

412 

In. 3rd 1000 

42 

04 

108 

73 

IS 

305 

In 4th 1000 

32 

42 

46 

56 

17 

193 


Of the most important 100 words of the Hindi language, 90 
per cent are very common in Urdu also, about as common in 
Urdu as in Hindi. Of the most important 100 words of the Urdu 
list, 96 per cent are found in the Hindi list. 

From the above tables the following is evident. The more 
common the word is in Hindi, the more apt it is to be found in 
Urdu also. The more common the word is in Urdu the more apt 
it is to be found in Hindi also. Therefore by speaking simple 
Hindi we are much more apt to be understood by Urdu people 
than if we speak “ a good Hindi ” as the high brows like to call 


4 The Urdu and Hindi lists are not based on exactly the same rules 
of counting. For instance, numerals were excluded from the Urdu 
lists but not in the Hindi; likewise causative forms of verbs, different 
forms of Pronouns and such very common words and particles listed in 
the previous footnote. The number of words involved is listed in the 
“ adjustment list.” This is necessary to make the two sets of lists 
comparable. 

F, 6 
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language winch demonstrates the linguistic mastery of the speaker 
This is a fact all of «■» suspected, hut the figures bring this out 
all the more clearly 

A list of words has been prepared which both Hindi and 
Urdu speakers should a\oid if they want to be understood all o\er 
the Hindi Urdu area A separate list of Hindu«lanee can now 
be prepared which avoids the peculiarly Hindi and Urdu words 
and give- only those that are common to both In this list the 
origin of the word i- ignored Whether it is Sanskrit, Per«ian, 
or Arabic is not taken into consideration hut only the fact of 
whether it is commonly u«ed or not m the literature of both 
languages 

There are '■omc additional facts which mu t be taken into 
i on- 1 deration in comparing Urdu and Hindi Approximately 70 
per cent of the words in the first 1000 words of the Hindi h«t 
occur somewhere m the Urdu lists, leaving 30 per cent of the 
words of the fir-t Hindi 1000 uncommon to Urdu But these are 


the le>-s used words of the fir-t 1000 81 5 per cent of all Hindi 

words in the extensive literature examined occur in the first 1000 
but after we throw out the words not occurring in the Urdu Ii«t , 
there are «ltll 73 3 per cent of all running words left On the 
"hole it is the le«s u«ed words m each 1000 group which are not 
u«ed by the other language If a man should confine lunwelf 
absolutely to the 2000 most common words in Hindi, m excess of 
90 per cent of the words he u«es should be intelligible to a rather 
P^st Urdu listener even though the speaker make no attempt to 
adapt himself to the Urduvvalla But when lie uses a vocabulary 
of 10,000 words lie will be using a very much higher percentage 
ot words uncommon to both languages It may run up to 30 
per cent of his words which is a burden of entirely too many new 
Soon for , him , l ° be understood If he confines himself to a 
zuuu word vocabulary and tries to avoid the purist Hindi words 
he will be understood without any difficulty 

the literature from which both word counts were made 
ri?‘ her pUr J Sl Urdu and purist Hlndl * then tbe commonly u=ed 
gr L ea,Cr part of tbe Hindi Urdu area may be 
“ ° ™ ch more a mixture of Urdu and Hindi than 
that all ourfi ^ V'° ,j°, rd 1,sts suggests Tins would mean 
greater c,™ gures should be revised in the direction of showing 
Ian<TiaffP r.!, an \ Of ) be allegation is true that the wntten 
than the snolceJ'i''^ tbe w °rd counts were made is more purist 
eastJn bul lbe e ' treme *«*«» and 
represenfthe ] ant SL Ur r U ? mdl area ) Bul d ° the word lists 
the language of the pum^ The Hind. l,s t cannot be 
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accused of this. Perhaps the following list of Urdu-Hindi 
equivalents will illustrate the amount of Urdu: 

Pita (father) appears 2\ times as often as hap. 

Sahayata (help) appears 3| times as often as madad. 

Parantu (but) appears 5 times as often as lekin. 

Puir (son) appears 5 times as often as beta. 

Or (direction) appears times as often as taraj . 

Karan (cause) appears 26 times as often as sabab. 

Samay (time) appears 30 times as often as wakt. 

But not one of the above Hindi words of which the Urdu 
equivalent is used so freely in the Hindi list occurs in Urdu list. 
Neither do such common Hindi words as dhoti, gari, slan, and 
adhik. The Hindi list can certainly accuse the Urdu list as 
being the more snobbish of the two. There is less Sanskrit in 
the Urdu list than Arabic and Persian in the Hindi list. Probably 
in very little of the Urdu area is more purist Urdu spoken. On 
the whole it can he maintained that spoken language is rather 
generally moie nearly Hindustanee than the literature from 
which the lists were made. Throughout the U.P. it is very consi- 
derably more. Even in the Central Provinces there is more Urdu 
used than the Hindi list gives us. This is a matter of opinion 
rather than proven fact. 

There is considerable shifting of the position of words in 
the lists of the two languages. Frequently used words that are 
common enough to gel into the first Urdu 1000 are only common 
enough in Hindi to gel into third 1000. This shifting of the 
relative importance of words in the two different languages may 
be interesting to the students of language. 

There were 81 English words in the Urdu list but only 42 
in the Hindi list. Is Urdu more tolerant to English words than 
Hindi? Only 21 of the English words arc common to both word 
lists. 

In Conclusion. 

There is little revealed in this statistical analysis of the 
vocabulary of Urdu and Hindi that was not suspected by students 
of these two languages previously but the analysis brings 
comparatively reliable information and reduces mere guess-work. 

It is shown that Hindi and Urdu, even in more or less pure 
form, share a very high percentage of the commonest words 



INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT 1 


BY 

S. M. Mousin', M.A., 

Government Research Scholar in Psychology and Lecturer. 

Patna College. 

II. Measurement of Intelligence 

Having considered the nature of intelligence, we next pass 
on to its measurement. Attempts to assess a person’s intellectual 
ability are not new. At all times we notice people devising some 
methods of discovering individual differences in capacity. We 
read in legends and folklores how solution of intelligent problems 
served the basis for the choice of rulers and ministers for a 
certain kingdom; or how a princess selected from among her 
suitors one who could unravel the skein of a certain riddle. But 
these methods, though sometimes they worked quite well, were 
crude, unscientific and purely subjective. Attempts were made, 
therefore, to discover some objective standards on the basis of 
individual differences in physical structure and in sensory and 
motor functions. Thus we find the physiognomist trying to 
correlate intellectual traits with the form and structure of the 
face. Lavator, for example, supposed the face to be the index 
of a man's abilities. Again the phrenologist, like Gall and 
Lombraso, compared a man’s intelligence to the foimation and 
measurement of his head. Thus Gall claimed to predict a man s 
intellectual and moral qualities from the size and shape of his 
skull. Later we find attempts to correlate intelligence with 
sensory acuity. Individuals capable of fine sensory discrimina- 
tions were supposed to be of superior mental capacity. Again, 
motor dexterity and quickness of motor reaction weie held to be 
the indicators of greater intellectual power. But all these 
attempts were based on unscientific generalisations and hence 
could not stand the rigour of scientific veiification. It was only 
in the year 1905 that Binet, a French psychologist, for the first 
time devised a ‘ metric scale of intelligence.' lie prepared a 
series of questions drawn from the practical situations of every- 
day life and made an extenshe application of tlie«e on a large 

'Role . — The fust article of the =eries appeared in the September 
b'Ue. 
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number of children of different ages to sec ju«t how man) the 
average normal child of each age could answer In this way he 
armed al Ins concept of mental age — a very important contnbu 
lion to applied psychology — which he assigned to a boy if he 
could pass the questions passed by the average boy of that age, 
whatever Ins actual age might be Later, Stem used the mental 
age for calculating the ‘IQ’ or * intelligence quotient ’ of an 
individual, which is the percentage that his mtntal age is of his 
chronological age Thus a boy having a mental age of 12 and 
chronological age of 10, will have an I Q of 120, and a boy 
having the mental age of 8 and choronological age of 10, will 
have an I Q of 80 The average boy for an age will have his 
I Q approximating to 100, his mental and historical ages being 
equal Binet’s scale included tests of comprehension, memory, 
judgment, ability to detect absurdities and resist foolish sugge 6 
tions, and so on A small number of tests were selected for each 
age, winch were to be solved within a fixed time limit The tests 
could be given to individual testces separately and hence called 
‘individual tests’ Binet’s scale soon received a popular 
acceptance m numerous countries Different revisions of the 
scale were made to suit local conditions, though the scale 
remained the same in its essentials Popular among the revisions 
are Terman’s scale 3 in America and Cynl Burt in England 3 

Bmet’s scale, though supplying a successful measure of 
individual differences m capacity, suffered from the lack of a 
sound theoretical basis His method was in the mam that 
suggested by Gabon some years before “ to obtain a general 
knowledge of the capacities of men by sinking shafts, as it were, 
at a few critical points ”* Bmet proceeded to sink shafts not at 
a few critical points but at a multitude of points and computed 
an average This was the only theory behind his work, if this 
could al all be termed a theory Besides, there are many other 
defects in Binet’s tests, and consequently in all its subsequent 
revisions, which have been aptly summarised by Catell in the 
following manner — 

1 That its component test items are frequently tests of 
scholastic attainments and life experience, rather than of ‘g’ 
The test items have never been validated by statistical treatment 
except in a few instances, and in these instances the ‘g’ saturation 
has been regrettably low 

' Terman, L M, The Measurement of Intelligence 

“Burt C Mental and Scholastic Te-t« 

1 \crhat Factor 
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“ 2. The test items are too few in number to give good 
reliability and fine grading. 

“ 3. It is inadequate at the higher mental ages. 

“ 4. Certain special factors play a rather large part in 
contributing to the total score, e.g., ‘ the practical ability ’ of 
Alexander’s research; V 5 * and almost certainly the T factor of 
‘ fluency of association ’ which is a matter of temperament rather 
than of cognitive ability. 

“ 5. That if, as most clinical psychologists concede, test 
is not concerned with any one ability but a collection of abilities, 
the attachment of a single quantitative value to this hodgepodge 
is meaningless. 

“ 6. That in consequence of the contamination of ‘g’ with 
scholastic attainment, the Binet does not give a scatter of 
intelligence quotients as wide as that which actually exists. For 
example, a child of ten with a mental age of six scores more 
highly than a normal child with an actual age of six. This 
leads to wrong conceptions of what I.Q.'s are to be regarded as 
high or feeble-minded intelligence levels. 

“ 7. The personal relationship that arises between tester 
and testee in this kind of test, and which is sometimes claimed 
to give greater reliability, is just as likely, in comparison with the 
impersonal group test situation, to introduce errors arising from 
shyness and other temperamental variations in the child, as to 
improve the reliability of the score. Furthermore the examiner 
is also likely to be misled by unconscious attractions and 
hostilities and by the appearance and conduct of the child, for 
many items are such as cannot be scored with entire objectivity.” 0 

The defects of the Binet Tests have created a bias in 
psychologists for the group tests. Apart from theoretical consi- 
derations, the group tests have a great practical advantage, since 
they save much time and labour by measuring a sufficiently large 
number of subjects at one time. The group tests were first 
constructed for an extensive application of intelligence tests to 
the American Army. 7 The army tests were soon followed by a 
large number of similar tests prepared for use in different places. 

5 Galton, F., Remarks on Mental Tests and Measurements, Mind, 
Vol. 15, 1890. 

G Catell, R. B., Measurement Versus Intuition in Applied Psycho- 
logy, Character and Personality, December, 1937. 

7 Yoakum, C. S., and Yerkes. R. RI., Army Mental Tests. 
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A details list and description of some of die notable group tc*b 
lias been supplied by Raj motid Catell h 

Some typical examples of the group te«ts are the 
following' — 

1 Syfionym» Autonjms limply — Vacant . Same 

— Opposite Submit one«elf — Cea«e resistance 
Same — Opposite. 

Here two words are given and the subject has to find, hj under 
lining ‘«amc* or ‘opposite,’ whether the two are sjnonyms or 
anion) ms 

2 Rest Answer The sajing, “A carpenter should 

stick to his bench,” m< ans 
Carpenters should not work without b< nches 
Carpenters should not be idle 
One should work at the thing lie can do best 
Here three answers are suggested to a question The subject has 
to underline the beet answer 

3 Analog) . Prisoner is to jail as water is to — 

Pn«on’ Brink 9 Tap 9 Bucket 9 
The subject has to select and underline the word which is related 
to the third word as the second is to firU 

4 Completion We took advantage of our new 

Opinion 9 Position 9 Need 9 Demand 9 
The subject ha« to underline the word which completes the 
sentence best 

5 Classification Hard, Rough, Smooth, Soft, Sweet 
The subject has to underline the word which does not belong to 
the class to which all the other words belong 

6 Logical Selection Bird (bone«, eggs beak, ne*a, 

c °ng) 

Here the subject lias to underline the two words which «>gmf) the 
two things, which a bird always has 

7 Inferences If I can run faster than Tom and ju«t 

as fast as Harry, but slower than Dick, who will 
win the race 9 Tom’ Dick 9 Harr) ’ or I 9 
The Subject has to select and underline the correct answer 


CateU R B A Guide to Mental Testing 
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The Binet tests, as we have already seen, were based on 
arbitrary selection of questions appearing to measure intelligence. 
Some of the old individual as well as group tests were similarly 
based on mere random selection of apparently intelligent tests. 
This defect has now been removed by the discovery of statistical 
techniques for estimating the value and reliability of tests. 
Since the confirmation of Spearman’s Two Factor Theory, a good 
test of intelligence is one which correlates very highly with ‘g’ 
and has only a small specific ‘s'. Besides this general criterion, 
other specific ones may also be usefully slated: — 

1. A good battery of intelligence tests should have 
questions graded in increasing order of difficulty. Statistical 
methods for grading tests in equal units of difficulty have been 
devised. 1 * 

2. A good test must be reliable, f.e., should give the same 
result when applied at different times and by different persons. 
Three methods are in use for determining the reliability of a 
lest or, more technically, for discovering the test's reliability 
coefficent.” 

(a) Repetition of the tests. — Applying the same tests to 

the same group after an interval of time and 
then computing the correlation between the scores 
yielded by the two applications supply a measure 
of the reliability of the tests. 

(b) Use of parallel forms of the tests.- — This requires 

the construction of parallel forms of tests which 
are applied to the same group at different times. 
The correlation between the two forms is taken 
as a measure of reliability. 

(c) The split-half method. — In the split-half method the 

test is broken up in two equivalent parts, usually 
one consisting of tire odd numbers and the other 
of the even numbers. The scores are then 
separately calculated and their correlations 
computed. From the half-test reliability the 
self-correlation of the whole is easily estimated. 

Of these three methods the last one is most frequently used. 
The first one requires a sufficient time interval between the two 
applications of the same tests so that the influence of familiarity 


q Garett. If. E.. Statistics in Psychology and Education, 

F. 7 
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with the tests may be eliminated Moreover, the repetition of 
the «elf s ame le«t, as the writer’s experience goes, cau es a 
decline of the te«tee»’ interest m the testing operation The 
second method requires the preparation of duplicate forms of 
equal difficult), which is by itself an arduous ta®h 

3 A good te«t must be valid “The validity of a 
test depends upon tie fidelity with which it measure* whatever 
it purports to measure” 10 To determine the validity of a te t, 
it must be compared with some independent criterion of a«®e« 
ing intellectual ability Usuall) intelligence te«t re-ult- are 
correlated with school examination results or with imputed 
intelligence ba«ed on the class teacher's estimate A high 
positive correlation between the te«t and il» criterion may be 
taken as evidence of validity provided both the te*-! and it- 
criterion are reliable But netlher the essay type of examina 
tion nor the subjective impression of class teachers are themselves 
reliable methods of as«es«mg ability The Hartog Committee in 
the course of an investigation of examinations has diown that 
the agreement between different examiners in allotting marls to 
the same answer*, as well as that between the marlo allotted by 
«ame examiners to the same papers at different time®, are 
surprisingly low 11 Similarly Mag-on has shown, on the ba*i- 
of an elaborate experiment, that the highest correlation between 
per-onal estimates of different judge- comes only to 53 ,s 

Another indirect method of measuring the validity of a te t 
is to combine the scores of each testee on the different subte t’t 
compute the average for each composite «core, and then compare 
the order in each s U h test with the order in the average of all The 
test which correlates highly with the average of all is a valid te-t 
of the ability which the scale purports to measure 


Harry Leigh Baker, Director of Guidance, Simmons 
College * High school teacher® know les 3 than a fourth of the 
facts about tlieir pupils which educator®, guidance specialists, and 
psychologists consider of importance in the educational treatment 
of individual children” 


1 ’ Garret H E Statistics in Psychology and Education 
,l Harlot P E. and Rhodes E Cy An Examination of Examina 

1 ^ a ?*°n E H How Judge Intelligence 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

(A Summary of Papers and Discussions abridged from the Scottish 
Education Journal and The Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teachers' Chronicle) 

The Presidential Address. 

In his presidential address lo the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the opening meeting at Cambridge, on 17th 
August, Lord Rayleigh discussed a question which has been before the 
public on more than one occasion of late — the use and misuse of 
scientific discoveries. Lord Rayleigh maintained that the man of 
science must follow where his researches lead him. So deeply within 
him was the urge to explore the unknown that he would not be deterred 
by the chance that the knowledge which he had bestowed upon man- 
kind would be put to frightful and degrading uses. 

He suggested that the application of fundamental discoveries in 
science to purposes of war was altogether too remote for it lo be possible 
to control such discoveries at the source. The world, he said, is ready 
to accept the gifts of science and to use them for its own purposes. It 
is difficult to see any sign that it is ready to accept the advice of scientific 
men as lo what those uses should be. 

During the Great War itself few scientific men in any country 
doubted that it was their duty to do what they could to apply their 
specialised knowledge to the purpose of war. Nor was it often sug- 
gested by publicists that there was any countervailing consideration. On 
the contrary, they urged strongly that our resources in that direction 
should be efficiently mobilised. It was chiefly in vague general discus- 
sions that the opposite view became vocal. 

In answer to those who urged that science was the cause of all the 
trouble, and that therefore they might look to the scientists for some 
constructive contribution to finding a remedy. Lord Rayleigh said it was 
■worth while to inquire what basis there was for this indictment, and 
whether, in fact, it was feasible for men of science to desist 
from labours which might have a disastrous outcome, or, at any rate, 
to help in guiding, other men to use and not to abuse the fruits of those 
labours. He confessed that he had no sanguine contribution to make. 
He believed that the whole idea that scientific men were specially re- 
sponsible was a delusion, born of imperfect knowledge of the real 
course of the process of discovery. 

Education. 

At the Section of Educational Science, Sir Richard Gregory and 
Mr. H. G. Wells presented the report of a committee appointed as a 
result of the presidential address given by Mr. Wells last year, “to con- 
sider and leport on the gaps in the informative content of education with 
special reference to the curriculum of schools.” 

51 
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The committee pieparcd an analysis of the curriculum suggested bj 
Mr Wells and an attempt was mide to relate the proposals to the 
actual conditions of school organization Copies of the analysis and a 
questionnaire were then submitted to a numlier of head teachers in 
elementary schools and the headmasters of six preparatory schools 
loiter the inquiry was extended to 21 secondary schools hut replies were 
received from only four boys’ schools and five girls’ schools Sum 
manzing the results of the questionnaire the report stated that the two 
features which called for comment were ns follows — 

1 The tonscii'-iis of opinion that the informative content of 

education outlined by Mr NXelU is both too wide in scope 
to be coured during the present school life of tie* great 
majority of children or this country, and too advanced 
in its demand upon the catiacitv of tli“ pupils for whom 
the various sections of the subjects were suggested 

2 The differences of opinion in relation to what can l>e included 

in the curriculum, what some correspondents believe can 
not lie taken with jiupils of a given age group and cannot 
be included within the scope of a reasonable curriculum 
is actually taken in other schools with pupils of the «imc 
age 

In reference to the fir«l the committee submitted that the phraseology 
u«cd b) Mr Well*, was most suitable for the audience on th" occasion 
of delivery, but it was not always appropriate for u«o in schemes of 
work for elementary or secondary schools One correspondent wrote, 
“ Some of the phrases are rather sjaggenn^ for a school curriculum but 
they probably mean less than they appear to mean ” 

“States of matter” for infants bad a terrifying sound but talki 
on ice water and air in some form or other, and in association with 
«omc experience or activity were taken in every school lhology, 
zoology l>otany and physiology mentioned in any curriculum for very 
young children would immediately arouse suspicion if not antagonism, 
yet it was doubtful whether the whole of Mr NX ells’ suggc'lion* were 
not included in nature talks, observation records, gardening and such 
like normal activities of nearly ev-ry infants’ school in the country 

Sir Richard Gregory moved the adoption of the report He said 
that generally it had been found that a good deal of what Mr NX ells 
proposed and what certain sections of the educational Press and others 
had disputed, was being given in the school*, but was not actually 
labelled in the same way as by Mr NX ells 


Mr II G Wells, who seconded, said that what had !>een done «> 
ar was to take a first sample of what was going on in various school* 
nc ind been struck by the attitude of teachers to what he had thought 
was almost the primary design of teaching — to give the child or future 
a P lclur f °f l ' ,c world into which lie was goina On the whole 
teachers seemed to be astonished by that suggestion 

re<! P onee to the inquiries made he thought, was 
and no. C l' an i' definite Teaching is the important thing 

hat is taught Tins seemed to him curious It impressed 
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him that from 26 elementary schools they got replies only from 18, 
while the secondary schools seemed so foreign to the idea of making a 
statement as to what they were leaching that 12 out of 21 made no reply 
at all. He suggested that they were stunned by the idea that the young 
student had to emerge from school with a definite vision of the world 
into which he was going. 

He was not. he added, hostile to and critical of teachers. He thought 
t lie teacher at the present time was in an extraordinary position. The 
main aim of the British Association was to consider science in a chang- 
ing w'orld. The) had to consider education in a changing world. Edu- 
cation in the past, how e\ er. took no notice whatever of changes. The 
tradition of education had been that it was a conservative force, a force 
for the preservation of a society established and permanent. The ori- 
ginal idea was to take a Youngster and sav. “This is the lav,'. It is 
all settled. You take jour place in life and beliaie according to these 
rules.*’ Now we were discoveiing thet we liied not in a stable world 
hut a world which continued to change with great rapidity and in which 
education had to be a preparation to deal with changing conditions. 

The teacher with all his difficulties, such as insufficiency of resources, 
was confronted with the riddle as to whether he was making a world 
or sustaining a world already made. He had to ask himself whether he 
was really trying to pickle an old world, trying to cicate a new one. or 
was a propagandist of a new dogma to leplacc an old one. 

School Buildings. 

Discussing ‘'Tendencies in the design of schools." Ml. S. E. Urwin, 
county architect, Cambridge, said that the child must be taught to 
appreciate beautiful things and good design not only in buildings but 
in the common c\ cry-day things of life. They should be taught at the 
beginning of their li\cs to respect ail piopeil) and things as their own. 

Some of the worst slums in the counti). lie considered, existed in 
some of our old school buildings. Gaunt, uninteresting, prison-like 
buildings, sui rounded by tarmacadam, high walls, and unclimbable spik- 
ed iron railings, were a thing of the past and must ne\er be repeated. 
Every school should be surrounded by trees, green grass. shrub=, and 
flower borders, and every classroom should be so arranged that it look- 
ed out on such a scene. 

The Problem Child. 

Mi. 11. Knight, director of the Dcpailment of Ps)chology in the 
University of Aberdeen, spoke on “ The Background of the Problem 
Child" — the child with some dUoider of thought or hehuvioui, which 
unaided commonscn«e could not remore — such as nervousness, ps)clio- 
logical lying, or stamina ing. The piincipal cause of sulmormality in 
a child was unsatisfactory home environment, whether in producing the 
merely spoilt child or in producing the mental or physical inefficient. 
The bad effects of paiental discord, which robbed the child of a settled 
background and foiccd on him a conflict of lo) allies were constantly 
seen. 
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Jealousy between the cluldren of the 'a me home was another source 
of trouble A girl of 12 was so envious of the con-tant attention and 
special privileges given to an older sister who was asthmatic that she 
her«elf developed psychogenic asthma, which only disappeared when the 
parent®, being informed, cea'ed to preoccupy themselves too much with 
the older girl A hoy of 11, in spite of proved ability, fell bach at 
school because of unfavourable companions with a younger brother A 
boy of four developed a stammer in resentment at the appearance of a 
baby «i«ter, and this only yielded when the father gave the child his 
undivided attention away from home over a weekend 

Exce^ive or capricious discipline produces bad effect-, but it was 
non«en<e to assert as a few eccentric schoolmasters and amateur edu 
cat io nah® is did that children should have no discipline at all, but be 
given absolute freedom to develop as they will Children left to them 
selves no more became civilised adults than fields left to themselves 
became gardens 

Choosing a Career 

The value of scientific guidance in the choice of a vocation was 
urged by Mr ] G H Davies, vocational adviser National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, in discussing ‘The place of interest in vocational 
adjustment ’ He defined a satisfactory «tate of vocational adjustment 
as one in which a person finds in his occupation a sufficient outlet for 
his abilities interest® and disposition characteristics, and who feels 
that he compares adequately with lus competitors in efficiency and who 
knows that within the terms of his own expectations he js holding his 
own as an economic unit The misfits of life on the other hand, would 
usually say they were “ not interested ” in their work More often than 
not these people were projecting on to their work some of their own 
emotional problems 


Local Education Authorities 

Speaking on ‘ The proper function of administration in public 
education ’ Mr John Sargent Director of Lducation for the County of 
Essex, expressed a belief that the minimum size of any local govern 
men! unit should be an area with a population of 250 000 

Mr Sargent said that until a hundred years ago the mam interc t 
of government was to restrain men from living evil lives, since then the 
intention however mysterious m operation had been to help them to 
live good ones The obvious result of this evolution from a negative 
to a positive view of the function of government had been a va«tly in 
creased interference by the Stale in the goings and comings of the 
ordinary citizen 


,» IK P ers ° nr >el of the local education authorities was divided into 
Ur the Si 8nd l K professional elements The most serious aspect 
amateur "I s and even accelerating deterioration in the 

part.ei[arh m in i j Whlch L had ,aken P 5ace '»«ce the War This was 
people owinr .i d ln case *^ e elected representatives of the 
if tlicv had elir? f? u=e d h> the \lar in the ranks of tho«e who, 

y ived would probably have been the first to offer them 
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selves for public service, and also to the fact that the vast increase in 
the responsibilities laid upon local authorities by legislation made it 
necessary that any member who was to become ically ait fait with the 
business of education should be able to devote a consideiable amount 
of his weekly time to it. There was an increasing tendency of educa- 
tion authorities to consist of people who had letired from work, or had 
never had work, or who were in fact professionals rathei than amateurs 
because, as officials of political or other associations, it was expedient 
for them to become members of the education authorities from the 
point of view of promoting the objects which their associations had at 
heart. 

“ It is no reflection,’’ he said. " on the personal integrity of these 
last to express the opinion that they constitute a r crious danger to the 
system on the ground that if there is a bureaucratic habit of mind, and 
if as some people believe it is inimical to good government, these people 
po««ess it and bring it to bear on their consideration of educational 
problems without the saving gtace of the professional educationalist’s 
training in and knowledge of the particular branch of administration 
with which he is dealing. There remain, of course, many splendid 
people who give their services to educational administration, and I must 
safeguard myself against appearing to suggest by the use of the word 
deterioration that graft or other foims of dishonesty are on the increase. 
That. I am glad to say, has not been my experience. There is the risk, 
however, which is more than theoretical, of intellectual dishonesty creep- 
ing into discussion of educational affairs when the authority contains 
any substantial number of members who are pledged to a set of opinions 
which may have a cross-bearing on purely educational consideration.” 

Indicating possible remedies for difficulties in the local government 
system. Mr. Sargent said he had come to the conclusion that for edu- 
cation authorities, and he believed for other authorities also, the mini- 
mum size of any local government unit should be an aiea with a popu- 
lation of 250,000: the ideal size would be between 500,000 and 750.000, 
and the maximum size of 1.000.000. This would pie-suppose the aboli- 
tion or amalgamation of authorities, and in this connection the question 
was worth consideration of so redistributing aieas that none of them 
might in future be exclusively rural oi exclusive!) uibau. 

Educating for Democracy. 

Opening the discussion on “ Education for a Changing Society ” at 
the British Association, Mr. W. H. Robinson said that the essential 
function of the school in this changing society is to teach pupils the ait 
of self-education to be continued through life, so that the) may attempt 
consciously to control, rather than to be controlled by. the sum total of 
their environment. “ We have abundant evidence.’’ he 'aid, “ that as a 
course of science will not necessarily produce a scientific thinkei. so an 
imposed ‘training’ oi ‘course of instruction.' however carefullv devised, 
will not necessarily result in real ‘ education.’ ” The great need appears 
to be for the development of a technique by means of which there is 
developed the active co-operation of the pupil in this work of self- 
education. ‘'What are the essentials for which the education of_ the 
people of England should stand?” he asked. “When we have taught 
om pupils how to read, and how to find information, when we have 
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supplemented what the) are daily Icirning from new 'papers, cinemas 
and broadcasts, we mu't still remember as educationists, that the same 
facts mean different things to Mussolini, Hitler, Mr Chamberlain and 
Mr Anthom Eden If Mr Chamberlain and Mr Anthony Eden differ 
in their interpretation of the meaning of the facts. Parliament and 
through them the people, will ultimately decide This is the keynote 
of our national life and is the «tarting point for a conception of national 
education which will presene and dt\eloj> all that this implies Tor 
centuries in this country the ‘ common man ’ has liccn learning by daily 
practice and experience how to make democracy ‘work,’ and as a result 
eyen today ‘the rights of minorities are respected and men are free 
so long as they infringe no other man’s rights, to say and think, what 
they like, eyen when it runs directly contrary to the yicw or the majority 
or the goy eminent ’ ” 


“ Is it too much to claim that the modem child of 14 15 who has 
hitherto been a wage earner, is as much able to take part in the working 
of his school community as lus humble progenitors — who could neither 
read nor write, and who had not, like he has grown up in a world of 
cinema, broadcast and print — were able to manage the affairs of the 
village winch was untouched by the motor bus 9 The-e pupils with 
their adolescent psychology will become th« leaders of the school 
community They will get their experience or life through the organi 
sation of school activities — sport, societies, dramatic work, ‘ projects,’ 
etc — and by discussion and the nece»«ary attempts at agreement they 
will learn by experience the basic facts on which our democracy is built 
and along which it mu t deyclop This learnin" through experience 
will he more important than traditional school 4 ltssous ’ It should be 
an mlfgral part of their education, not something to be squeezed into 
odd moments left over from education proper but regarded as it«elf, 
the xery =tufF of education The pupils must ‘learn by doing’, their 
education must he 4 practical but the raw material of the doing is not 
subject or wood, or clay, or raffia but carefully organised experience 
di cussion and attempting to make their little democracy ‘work’” 


There must Le an emphasis,’* he continued “ amounting almo't 
to an obsession, in all our work, in the direction of securing the willing 
and active co operation of the pupil in a process of self educat on for 
tie tn a democratic community This immediately shifts the empha'W 
in every aspect or our work No longer shall we assume that our 
carefully devised courses of study will in themselves produce even in 
directly as a by product, certain altitudes of mind and certain mental and 
intellectual qualities but rather shall we set out to produce these atn 
tudes of mind and these intellectual qualities using our timetables md 
curricula and courts of study and ‘practical’ work and teaching and 
teclmiques, as the means to our end and not the ends in them 
I jj 6 ,deal , . e I ac ' ler > would be a Socrates who, instead of over 
much e„rrJ!? ^ ea f* ttiem constantly to reali e the inadequacy of 
education n r 1 ,tnnV:in " about the impressions coming through the 
r i Z! r ° nm r n ', and \ h0 ," ould by discussion about 

.0 

Middleshro!^ ^ 3V T° n Headmistress of a new Senior Girls’ School in 
made an interesting contribution to the subject She 
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showed how the modern child was In ought up in an environment of 
rapid change, of speed and noise, of souhdestroying mass production, 
with a wireless background and a cheap cinema habit. The entrants to 
the new reorganised schools were the competitive left-overs and ranged 
from the disappointed children, who were little if any inferior to some 
of the successful ones, to children of low ability. On entry to a new 
experience in a school they had to be classified, the usual classification 
being A, B and C sti earns. Miss Dawson said that she found the 
majority of children not unduly disturbed by being in the C stream. 
Although some of the supersensitive ones might feel aggrieved: in her 
school she had periodic movements from group to group. The aims of 
the senior school should be to form and strengthen character, to train 
tastes which wall fill and dignify leisure and to awaken and guide 
intelligence. One of the most interesting parts of Miss Dawson's paper 
dealt with her translation of these aims into the actual curricula and 
timetable. The science course was closely linked with every-day life 
and had a slight biological bias: domestic science included each week 
a day on which the girls prepared and ate the meal at school. Music, 
rhythm work, dramatic work, arts and crafts, needlework were taken 
as important parts of the curriculum and not relegated to odd periods. 
In mathematics all processes were banished except those which would 
be used in after life. The language work was closely linked 'with the 
dramatic work and the school aimed at good speech, clarity of expres- 
sion and love of .literature and poetry. A few of the more capable girls 
proceeded to a foreign language. Physical fitness did not try to make 
every gird able to swing a hockey stick or swim a mile, but have that 
muscular control which resulted in poise. 

Dr. Freeman. Headmaster of Winchester, gave a most invigorating 
and challenging paper. He claimed that in spite of changes in the 
externals of society man remained fundamentally much the same. He 
made a strong plea for training in discipline and the desirability for 
accuracy. There was a danger of things being made too easy and in 
life many disagreeable tasks had to be faced. The desire of many parents 
to give their boys a better chance in life too often resulted in them 
having more independence, blit less ability to stand up to hard knocks. 
Hence he was a firm believer in the value of a classical education, a 
thorough grounding in English grammar and in Euclidian geometry. 
He admitted that certain changes in society called for changes in 
content and method in such subjects as Divinity. Biology (including 
matters concerning sex', heredity, etc.). Civics and Physical Training. 
He felt that there was a real interest in religion to-day and that much 
good work could be done showing how the Bible had been obtained, its 
value as a source of literature and history. The Biology course includ- 
ed lessons dealing in a cold scientific manner with sex and its problems, 
and Dr. Freeman said that he invariably found patents, grateful for 
this work. He was convinced of the value in Secondary Schools of the 
O.T.C. and felt that it was impossible to make the British boy militarist- 
ic. It piovided an admirable wav of training the sense of responsi- 
bility. giving self-confidencc and the ability to listen to and cairv out 
an order correctly. The value of a longer school life far outweighed 
any temporary advantage gained by leaving at 16. as life became more 
complicated so man lequired a longer period of preparation for that life. 
F. 8 
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Miss Muriel Danes of the Streatham Secondary School, gave a paper 
which dealt nilk this problem in a distinctive manner, and “he wa» 
listened to with tremendou- mtere-t She said that with the “ shrinkage” 
of the world people were in closer contact with each other, not only 
between country and country but between class and class For mam 
year- the working cla««es had a strong desire for wrongs to lie righted, 
and altlioueh much liad leen done much still remained to be done She 
challenged the statement that the education ladder was open and free to 
all and claimed that the educational system was built up on lines of 
class distinction The bulk of the working people were educated in the 
Flemenlarv School®, and when the brighter children did proceed to Secon 
dan Schools, too often they proved to l>e recruits to the middle class 
so leading the lower cla«- without leader- She claimed that there 
should be a unified «\-lera of education with many diver-e type* of 
school* but that children of all c!a*se- should mm freely from the 
earliest entry to the school* Throughout our schools to day was the 
spirit of competition an individual for prize-, marks scholar-hip« 
and eventual!} posts In-tead there should lie the spirit of co operation 
and the working tocethrr for the good of the community 



INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


I. The International Conference on Home Education. 

The next international conference on home education will probably 
be held in Rome in 1941. At the meeting of the international com- 
mission in Paris, on 7 July last, it was decided to organise 4 sections 
showing the part played by : 1) science ; 2) parents ; 3) the school : 
4) organisations, wireless, the cinema and the press. Particulars from : 
Mile. De Vuyst. 22 avenue de l’Yser. Brussels. 

— Bulletin of The International Bureau of Education. 


II. Teachers and World Peace. 

International Conference of Teachers Convened by the Education 
Committee of the League of Nations Union. 

This Conference took place in London. April 21st to 25th, 1938. 
The Public Opening Session was held at University College* (Univer- 
sity of London) Gower Street. W.C.l. under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Gilbert Murray. D.C.L., LL.D.. D.Litt. A number of states, which would 
normally have been represented, were unable to send delegates “ owing 
to the unsettled conditions existing there,” a somewhat startling proof 
of the need for the activities of the League of Nations. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood delivered a speech un- 
answerable in its appeal for a strong united international effort to remove 
the causes of the present world unrest, and pointing to the work of 
teachers in' the schools as a pregnant field of activities towards this 
end. He was followed in similar strain by Mr. C. W. H. Weaver re- 
presenting the Director of the International Labour Office. Mr. C. H. 
Kullmann representing the Secretary. General of the League of Nations, 
and M. Eugene Cossard who spoke for the International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers. 

Subsequent sessions were held at the London School of Economics, 
and the subjects : “ The Present International Situation.” and " The 

Teaching of International Relations in Schools.” produced interesting 
points of view. There was complete unanimity regarding the import- 
ance and necessity for the teaching profession to contribute towards a 
better understanding between nations, and of the unique opportunities 
which it possessed in this connection. The methods by which thi« might 
he accomplished vs ere not easy to define. It was obvious that (he work 
was closely associated with the Training of Teachers and also with the 
practical tiaining for World Citizenship which could he carried out 
in the schools. 

In the course of the Conference, a Public Lecture was given by Mr. 
II. G. Wells, his subject being: “The Poison Called History.’’ 

— Head Teachers’ Review. 
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HI Association of University Teachers 

The Forty fifth Council Meeting was held at the Medical College of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, on Friday, 10th December, 1937 
Fifty four voting representatives were present and one without vote 
The President, Professor H B Charlton, delivered his Addre" la 
the course of the Report of the Executive Committee it was intimated 
that a donation of £10 10» Od had been given to the Chinese Univer 
sities Relief Fund This action was confirmed 

Mr Maclnnes reported that, owing to the illness of Professor 
Stanley Lewis, lie had taken over the arrangements for the visit to 
Scandinavian Universities, which had duly taken place in September 
1937 

The Convener of the Salaries and Grading Committee (Professor 
Brodet«hy) brought the Committee’s report on the salaries of umver«ll) 
teachers before the meeting for preliminary' discussion prior to Us being 
sent to the Local Associations for further di-cu'sion and report hack to 
Council He al«o reported that an analysis had been made of the fifty 
returns received ffom graduate members of Library Staffs, together with 
a graph showing relation between salary and length of service, and it 
was agreed that the c e be communicated to the Secretary of the Salaries 
Committee of the Umverwtv and Research Section of the Library 
Association 

The Convener of the Superannuation Committee (Assistant Profes- 
sor Taverner) intimated that the Memorandum on Insurance Conditions 
under the F S S U had been adopted for printing and distributing to all 
member- and that inquiries were being made regarding the question 
of representation of the Association upon the Council of the FSSU- 
and al«o into the question of Permanent Di ability Insurance 

The Hon General Secretary intimated that a letter advocating Book 
Purchasmg Schemes for Students had been drawn up by the Committee 
on Student Affairs and sent to the Standing Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principal 4 

The Convener of the International University Conference Com 
mmee (Profe««or McLean) intimated that the neat International Con 
ference would be in Switzerland in 1938 It was suggested that the 
Conference should confine itself to the di=cu sion of one topic namely. 
Student Health and Student Health Services, divided into three sessions 
<il International Students’ Sanatorium at Ley«in, (n) Health Insurance 
and Medical Care Schemes (ui) Phy-ical Training, experts would speak 
at each session In regard to finance he intimated that he considered 
£20 from each supporting Association would provide the neces-ary 
fund 4 , and Council agreed to subscribe an amount up to £20 for the 
current expenses of the Conference 


In view of the present effort of the National Central Library to 
improve its. finances Council agreed to subscribe an annual s Um of 
f - Committee, with permission to contribute a like 
serv^ 1 j e Central Library m new of the very important 

SfeStti Co operation Scheme rendered hy .. .0 
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The election of the nine elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee teas proceeded with. Miss T. J. Dillon and Mr. J. G. Garrett 
were elected to serve on the Panel for Nomination of President and 
Vice-Presidents for 1938-39. 

A Dinner was held at the London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for 
ft omen on the evening of the 10th December, at which the Dean (Dr. E. 
Bolton) and Professor Amy Fleming were the chief guests of the 
Association. 

An Enquiry Office has been opened which will endeavour to dis- 
cover for research workers in what Library (if any) any publication or 
manuscript is available, and whether such publication or manuscript 
would he lent temporarily on the application of a librarian. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Information Department. National Central 
Library, Malet Place, London. V .C.l. and should be accompanied by a 
list of the libraries which the cnquiier lias already tried in vain. 
For the present no fee will be charged for this service. 

The Enquiry Office is also prepared to deal with enquiries not only 
for publications required by individuals for research, but also for 
available (e.g., duplicate) parts of periodicals, required by Librarians 
for completing sets of collections. 

— The Universities Review. 


IY. The International Bureau of Education. 

Tin: Questionnaire on Inquiry on the Teaching or 
Geogiuphy in Secondary Schools 

I. Frequency of t this Subject 

1. In what sections or divisions of secondaiy schools pioper, i.e., 
of schools leading to the universities (high schools, grammar schools, 
etc.) is geography taught? 

2. In which school years of the various secondaiy schools proper 
is geography taught? 

3. How manv hours per week are devoted to geography in the 
different sections (and in each class) of secondary schools proper. 

4. Is geography sometimes an optional subject? If so. kindly 
stale in what circumstances. 

5. In which classes is gcogiaphy of the homeland taught and in 
which classes geography of foreign lands? 

II. Importance of this Subject 

6. What importance is accorded to geograph} : 

(a) in term examinations (promotion tests)? 

(b) in the secondary school leaving examinations? 
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7 Have any modifications been introduced recently affecting the 
importance accorded to geograph) as a subject m the secondary school 
proper, or are any such modifications contemplated 9 

111 Aim o] Gio$raph) Teaching 

8 Are there any official instructions I decrees, regulation*, etc) 
assigning specific aims to the leaching of geography m secondary schools 
proper (practical aim general culture, better know ledge of foreign 
countries and understanding of foreign nation*, etc) 9 

IV Currie ula 

9 Kindi) indicate very briefly what nre the principal question* 
figuring in the geography syllabus of each class 

10 Does the curriculum lay the major *tre*s on physical geography, 
human geography or economic geography 9 

V Orientation and Methods of Geography Teaching 

11 Are there am official instructions concerning the orientation of 
the teaching of geography and the methods used 9 

For example are teachers required to lay the stress on de*cnpti\e 
teaching, or rather on the scientific cau«e« of geographical facts 9 

12 Are teachers required to link the teaching of geography with 
that of the sciences (botany geology, cosmography, etc 

Are they required to correlate their teaching with other subjects, 
-uch as hi«tory , civics etc 9 

13 Do the official instructions recommend the u*e of special 
methods, such as individual research work, regional surveys made by 
groups of pupils, international school correspondence, documentary, 
individual or collective etc 9 

14 Are there official regulations showing a tendency either to 
increase or decrease the requirements regarding knowledge of geo 
graphical names 9 


VI dtdj to Teaching 

15 \that are the official instructions with regard to 

(a) the equipment of special rooms for the teaching of geo 
graphy 9 

(61 the selection of text liook* 9 

(c) the use by the pupils of reference books and reviews from 
the school library 9 

(di the provision and u>e of maps, film®, globes, collections of 
photographs and other material 9 

lb Do the official instructions recommend study tours to be under 
taken with groups of pupils 

an the homeland 9 
(t) in foreign countries 9 
kre grants allowed for this purpo-c 9 
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VII. Teachers of Geography 

17. What specialised training is given to secondary school teacheis 
of geography? What degrees or diplomas are required? 

18. Can geography teachers be required to teach other subjects 
and. if so, which ? For example, is it usual for history and geography 
to be taught by the same person? 

19. What means are provided for the in-service further training of 
geography teachers (exchanges of teachers, summer schools, travelling 
scholarships, etc.)? 

20. Are there, in connection with the universities of your country, 
summer schools serving as refresher courses for geography teachers from 
foreign countries? Are tours organised in your country that ma\ he 
of service to such teachers? 

— Bulletin of The International Bureau of Education. 


y. Eighteenth International Congress of Secondary 
Education in Paris 


Conclusions. 

The members of the I. F. A. S. T.. assembled in Congress in Paris 
from August 2nd to 6th, desire once more to declare that it is necessary 
for Secondary Education to maintain its independence, as an essential 
condition of its efficiency. 

They declare that an education of freedom based on reason and 
respect for truth is the soundest foundation for the education of the 
social sense, because it leads to a discipline accepted voluntarily. 

It is the duty of Secondary Education, at the risk of failing in its 
task, to train the social sense in the children committed to its charge. 
It contributes thereto by its function of intellectual training, which pro- 
vides society with an elite possessing accurate and open minds; it ought 
to help further by using school life as an apprenticeship for the pupils 
to corporate life: it can collaborate in a very beneficial manner in the 
out-of-school activities used for social training. 

In order to fulfil this function it is important : 

{a) To preserve in our secondary education its living spirit and 
its formative and cultural aims; 

( h) To encouiage in study, in corporate life and in games all 
forms of collaboration, of voluntary subordination and of 
personal responsibility (team-work. club*, pupils’ debat- 
ing societies, social work carried on by groups of pupils, 
magazines, etc.). 

In older to carry out these functions, still imperfectly fulfilled, the 
International Congress of Secondary Education requests the Officers of the 
I. F. A. S. T. to facilitate the work of the national associations by in- 
forming them of the methods in use in different countries. In this wny 
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they will each be encouraged to take step? appropriate to their respective 
temperaments and condition* «ince all nations are seeking the *ame 
goaf but b> man) path* 

The Congre«s declaring that in the majority of countries the train 
mg of the social *ense is incomplete and that in many cases it does not 
exist, re<olv es 

That the associations work together to formulate a practical 
scheme for this education and to stud) in what manner 
teachers may best be prepared to fulfil their role of social 
educators having due regard to their own indn idualit) ” 

— Ilulletm of / F A S T 


YI Annual Conference of International Federation 
of Teacher's Associations 


Copenhagen, July 21st~-24lh, 1038 

first question 

International Exchange of Teachers and Pupils 

The practice of international exchange of teachers and pupils 
which, in the course of the fir«t ten years following the war, was organ 
i«ed on a vast scale experienced considerable regress in recent time* 
Depression weighed heavily on the exchange idea on the one hand 
governments, local offices and associations interested in this business 
considerably reduced the credits awarded, on the other hand, the ill 
feeling which permeates international relations, had an injurious effect 
on all the elements of education, honest and scrupulous information 
was gradually outpaced by on interested propaganda, insinuating or 
noisy 

It is our duty as educationists to restitute information in its legiti 
mate place, and to investigate what jiart should and can be attributed 
to the international exchange of teachers and pupils in a general plan 
of international education 


The 1FTA from its very foundation has devoted attention to this 
problem 

In its first conference in Berlin in 1923, the Federation extolled the 
international exchange of teacher •> and pupils, it recommended to the 
authorities of various countries to facilitate international relations 
Ik tween teachers for the sake of educational problems as well as the 
promotion of peace, to allow reductions on railways and boat fares 
' v , lse on passport fees, to grant allowances to teachers going abroad 
l " f e P lir P°se of studying professional problems, to exchange teachers 
the training schools or to delegate them accordingly, to apply 

pupils * a '° u rahle rate- to teachers travel l in- m groups with their 
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In its 3rd conference in Prague in 1930. in view of the satisfactory 
results obtained by several new departures : 

A trip of fifty French' teachers in 1920 across CenLral Europe 
(Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany); 

Courses for Swedish teachers in Paris and London in 1923, 
1929 and 1930; 

An international course of lectures organised at the Sorbonne in 
July 1930 on the subject: the contribution which groupings 
of teachers, political parties, Trade Unions, writers, 
scientists can offer for the promotion of a peaceful collabora- 
tion of nations, 

the I.F.T.A. recommended to member associations to organise inter- 
national holiday courses for teachers in the principal towns, trips for 
teachers, and camps for children. 

The experience of these last years goes to show that several methods 
of exchange or simply of “ getting together ” exist which may be assured 
of frill success. 

The synchronized confeiences of Oxford in 1935, the International 
Conference of Primary Education organised in Paris in 1937 conjointly 
with a session of the I.F.T.A. are proofs that on the occasion of our 
international conferences it is possible to call together periodically in a 
judiciously selected city thousands of teachers interested in the peace- 
ful activities of the school. 

The ‘ week of studies ’ organised in February 1938 in Paris by 
Mr. Schairer for a small group of anglo-saxon educationists, particular- 
ly anxious to obtain exact and reliable information, gave the occasion 
to supply these educationists with data regarding the work of the 
I.F.T.A. and the important task accomplished for the expurgation of 
text-books. 

The Scout Jamborees are a remarkable type of meetings of children. 

These three experiments and a few others which will be the 
subject of a report to be presented to the Conference give a clue to the 
assertion regarding the necessity of maintaining and developing the 
practice of international exchange. And the questionnaire which 
follows purposes to find out the premises for a maximum result. 

Questionnaire 


I. Exchange of Teachers. 

1 . Do the member associations find it desirable to continue the 
experiments of international meetings of teacheis as those of Oxford 
and Paris? 

In the affirmative, what periodical intervals do they suggest between 
meetings? Ha\e they any suggestions as to organisation? 

Advantages and drawbacks of simultaneous conferences? The best 
means of assuring a good translation service? 

F. 9 
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2 Are the member associations di-posed to organise international 
courses under their own responsibility, or to second the organisation and 
attendance of such courses 9 

3 Are the member associations disposed to favour individual 
trips of teachers, whether connected with an exchange or not, and to 
solicit from the school authorities the necessary financial support 
granting to teachers of scholarships abroad, exchange of lecturers m 
training colleges, etc 9 

Do not the associations dunk. that it would be worth while to induce 
school authorities to take m tins field an interest in primary teachers 
equal to the solicitude they show with regard to teachers of other 
grades 9 

II Exchange of Children 

1 Do the member associations «hare the opinion that it is possible 
to organise under their responsibility meetings of children comparable 
to the scouts’ Jamborees 9 

In the affirmative, what should I*c the age of the children under 
consideration 9 

What should lie the subject of studies in common 9 The elements 
of another language or choice of Esperanto 9 

2 Are not the national associations of the opinion that in the 
closing years of compulsive school attendance it would lie possible and 
useful to teach all children the first elements of n foreign language 9 

■5 Are the national associations disposed to cooperate in indivi 
dual cases of exchange or placing abroad of children, and to promote 
the development of imtntives of international school correspondence 9 


SECOND QUESTION 

Admission to Schools of the Second Grade 

Definition We call schools of the 2nd grade all establishments 
which receive children having had some preliminary education (in 
‘elemental,’ primary or ‘fundamental’ «choolsl In principle these 
schools of the 2nd grade keep their pupils until they are ready to enter 
University 

Questionnaire 

Please show on a diagram the hierarchy and working system of the 
various schools of the 2nd grade in your country, mention the origin 
and further career of tlie pupils 

I Entrance into Schools of the Second Grade 

ti ^ lt sufficient to pay the legal fees in order to he admitted to 
these schools’ 


2 Does there exist an entrance examination 9 
s program On what anterior studies is it based? 


What is exactly 
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Are all pupils subjected to this examination? Does there exist a 
line of special capacity tests, and do these tests include the application 
of methods of psychological investigation? 

3. State the age of admission to the schools. 

Are exemptions with regard to age allowed? Has the entrance age 
been fixed on the basis of psychological, physiological or sociological 
data? 

4. _ How can one enter a school of the 2nd grade in the middle of 
the year? Must an examination be passed in order to enter one of the 
intermediate forms? In the affirmative, what is its program? At what 
age? 

II. Curricula. 

1. To what extent and in what respect are the curricula of schools 
of the 2nd grade adapted to the curricula of preceding schools? 

2. Are they a continuation of studies of the first grade with 
application of the same methods? 

3. Or do they involve other methods adapted to this period of 
the pupil’s mental development? 


THIRD QUESTION 

Conditions of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Questionnaire 

I. Age limit. 

1. Old age and seniority pensions: 

(a) At nlial minimum age respectively aie men- and women- 

teachers allowed to stop active work? 

(b) At what maximum age are they obliged to retire? 

2. Invalidity pensions : 

Can a teacher be superannuated for other reasons than old age 
or seniority of service? (Illness, invalidity, motives originating in the 
field of discipline or administration, etc.) 

Please describe the procedure, conditions and safeguards sur- 
lounding superannuation. 

II. Title to a pension. 

1. How is the financial section of the superannuation seivicc 
organised? 

Private undertaking? Public scr\ice? Autonomous public fund? 
Annual contributions provided by the Stale budget or by local organi- 
sations? etc. 
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2 Under what conditions of a"e and service can the Utle to a 
pension he established 7 

I» it real!} a right or only a possibility 7 

Does the title Mib-M in ca*e of disim**al 7 

Arc all teachers entulcd to superannuation or only certain cate 
gories 7 

III Calculation of the pension _ 

(а) How is the teachers contribution computed 7 

(б) Does the official part of the contribution come from adnnnis 
train e authorities or the State 9 

(c) hat is the rate of tlic pension and how is it computed 7 Is it 
the same for toe man and the woman teacher 7 

(d) Are additions to the normal pen-ion provided for certain cate- 
gories of teachers — for heavy family charge* — for war service— for high 
co t of living in certain localities 7 etc 

(e) Is the pension available for widow and orphans 7 In what 
proportion and under what kind of rulings 7 Is it available for the 
widower of a woman teacher 7 

IY Plurality of pensions 

(«) Is a superannuated teacher entitled to take up another kind of 
activity 7 

(6) If in the case of a married couple of teachers one of the 
con-orts is on active service while the other is superannuated or Loth 
are superannuated is the normal rate of the pension pud in full 7 If 
the ccond pension is subject to deduction, -late amount of the latter 

FOURTH QUESTION 

Juvenile Literature and International Cooperation 

I The I F T A-, at different periods, devoted Us attention to tins 
subject In its fir«t Conference in Berlin (1928) the I FT A decided to 
elaborate the plan of a book for the u*e of adolescents showing the 
growing interdependence of nations and the necessity of their coopera 
tion 

In its 2nd Conference in Belhnzona (1929) the Federation recom 
mended 

(а) The edition of national Look* suitable for Iran-Iation into all 
languages and introduction in the schools of all countries, 

(б) The preparation of a pamphlet of international character 

c*cnbing the contribution of every nation to unive£-al -civilisation 
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of ihe problem, depending on llie \aiiety of requirements and traditions 
of the different countries. 

In its 3rd Conference in Prague (1930), the Federation requested 
the member Associations to communicate to the Secretariat: 

1. A list of reading books used in educational voik and suitable 
for translation into other languages and introduction in schools of other 
countries; 

2. A list of literary works of their country fit to be included in 
the basic volumes of an international library for schools and popular 
reading ; 

3. The facts of their history which, in ihcii opinion, should be 
mentioned in an international collection of historical articles devoted to 
the great facts of civilisation; 

4. Texts extracted from the works of great historians relating 
these facts in terms accessible to children, and suitable for incorporation 
in an international collection of essays; 

5. A collection of monographic documents illustrating those texts; 

G. The biographies of men who, by rirtue of their writings or their 
acts, merit to be set up as examples for the children of all nations; 

7. Geographical lexis, extracts from modern hteralurc and mono- 
graphic documents proper for constituting the basis of an international 
geographical education system. 

The Executive Board of the Federation, convened in Paris in 1930, 
examined the possibilities of carrjing out the decisions voted by the 
Conference in Prague. The discussion brought to the front the diffi- 
culties of international solutions and the wisdom for the time being of 
utilizing national initiatives inspired by the same ideas. 

Drd the appeal to rtaliotral initiatives produce any results? The 
International Iederalion, whose attention ever since was taken up by 
more urgent problems, was not in a position to pursue the study of 
these questions. 

And one of the main points needing elucidation is the question 
what measures, if any. have been taken since 1930 in national Associa- 
tions as a sequel to the resolutions of the Prague Conference. 

II. The International Education Board of Geneva has also studied 
the question, and the two volumes which it published: Coordination 
in juvenile literature and Juvenile literature and international co-opera- 
tion (in French) should be made available for the Conference. 

III. The Executhe Board of the I.F.T.A. included the questioir 
under consideration in the Agenda of the Copenhagen Conference owing 
to a proposition of out colleague 01a\ Kralheint t ho spoke in the ttantc 
of the ISotwcgian Assocration of Teaclicis fNorges, Larerlag). 

Mr. Kxalheim demands: 

1. That the approximate number of jmeniie hooks appealing 
e\eiy jeai in eveiy country should be made public; 
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2 That full information he given by every country as to the 
existence and activities of an Educational Committee entrusted with the 
study of juvenile literature, the preparation of catalogues and selective 
lists, 

! That a full analysis In, given of the five l»e'l children’s hooks 
selected every year in every country , 

1 That the 1 l T A make every year a selection of the five best 
hooks in the year’s production of the world with a view to their trans 
lation into the principal languages 

IV We think that the best method would l>c to lie up the discus- 
sions in 193C with those of 1928, 29 and 30, and wc submit accordingly 
the following questionnaire to the attention of member Associations 


Questionnaire 

1 What steps have been taken with the view to a practical appli 
cation of the recommendations made by the Conferences of 1923, 1929, 
and 1930, and to live constitution of an educational library (works for 
children, works for teachers, magazine articles) purpo-ing to introduce 
into school life the idea of international cooperation and cultivate it 
m the children’s minds 9 

2 In the more restricted field oT works for children of various 
ages please name the books published in recent years (for u-e in school 
work or for out of school reading) which are worthy of the IFT-A’s 
attention 

(a) Because they offer in a sugge«tivc form essential aspects of 

the national genius, 

(b) Or because they strive to adapt to the taste and traditions of 

a country the idea of universality and cooperation of 
peoples for the common cause of civilisation 

j Do you advocate the preparation of an international catalogue 
of juvenile hooks and in the affirmative «talc the works published in 
your country which you recommend to include 9 

4 If you consider it desirable to have these works translated into 
different languages, what working arrangements would best suit the 
purpose 9 

(a) Translation limited to the principal languages or extended 

to all national idioms 9 

(b) Edition by National Associations or commercial firms 9 

(c) Limits of the responsibility to be assumed by the I FT.A 

and the member Associations for the edition and diffusion 
of these work* 


Resolutions carried 

(«) In favour of Spams], Teachers’ children — 

com,n3^,^ 0n * ere r nc , e °^, ** ie I FT A requests the Executive Bureau to 
pport of the children of Spam«h Teachers through the Inter- 
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national Assistance Fund and earnestly recommends the constituent 
Associations to send a substantial contribution to this special Help 
Fund.” 

(6) Admission to Secondary Schools : — 

“ The I.F.T.A., referring to resolutions passed at previous Con- 
ferences, especially to the general plan for the organisation of Educa- 
tion voted at the Prague Conference, is of opinion that : 

(1) Ability to pay fees should not alone confer the right to attend 
a state secondary school. Conversely no suitable child 
should be debarred from attendance by inability to pay 
fees. 

(2n) Following the completion of the primary stage the educa- 
tion of a child should continue for a time on general 
lines in order to allow an opportunity to discover the 
pupils’ special aptitude. 

(26) At the end of this general course, a tentative classification of 
pupils should be made according to their response to 
different subjects, and to the results of the observation of 
the teacher, aided by a psychological test. 

(2c) Provision should be made during the progress of a course 
for the interchange of exceptional pupils between secon- 
dary schools and schools of other types.” 

(c) Teachers’ Superannuation : — 

“ In making the following recommendations the I.F.T.A. realises 
that it is not possible to lay down general rules for all countries. 
Nevertheless the recommendations, taken as a whole, will indicate the 
broad diiection of a progressive pension policy. 

The I.F.T.A. recommends : — 

(1) that the retiring age for teachers he fixed in consideration 

of the interests of education and the teachers themselves. 

The age limit, on the administrative side, involves a minimum and 
a maximum which could reasonably he determined by conditions in each 
country. 

(2) that every teacher, after a certain number of years’ service, 

should have the right, in case of disability or dismissal, 
to a certain pension in proportion to the number of 
years’ service. 

(3) the establishment, where necessary, of an autonomous, non- 

transferahle Pension Fund or Pension Account to take 
charge, under local or national control according to the 
custom in each country, of all monies set aside each year 
to pay pensions to teachers. 

(4) that pensions should not be considered as a favour granted 

to a teacher, hut as a right and that being placed on the 
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retired list whether for pension or break down allowance 
should in ever) ca«c he in accordance with a system 
guaranteeing complete impartial^) 

(5) it appears necessary that the value of the pension be accord 

ing to the purchasing power of money, in countries with 
un<tabihsed currency 

(6) that a retired teacher should be granted a pension sufficient 

to enable him to live m a reasonable condition of comfort 
without being dependent upon further paid work, either 
lull or part time 1 

(<f) Injuries inflicted upon children and civilians by bombing 
planes — 

“The IFT.A greatly deplores the deaths and injuries which conti 
nue to be inflicted upon children and civilians by bombing planes and 
appeals to all Governments to do all m their power to prevent the 
continuance of such attacks 

The I FT A further earnestly hopes that a solution to the present 
armed conflicts will l>c found through the application of the principles 
of international law ” 

— The Bulletins of I F T A 



REVIEWS 


India In Portuguese Literature . By Ethel M. Pope, M.A., D.Litt. 

Published by the Authority of the Osmania University, 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Dr. Miss Ethel M. Pope is not unknown to Indian Educa- 
tionists. The volume comprises her thesis of research work and 
is an attempt to trace Indian influence in Portuguese literature. 
And a very good attempt it is, based upon materials collected 
from the principal countries of Europe, well-arranged and well- 
written. She has done pioneer work in connection with Indo- 
Portuguese Movement for the piomotion of which there is plenty 
of soui'ce material in the libraries and Archives of Portuguese 
India, much of which has never yet been worked over. In this 
volume she gives us something to go on with and hopes the 
Indologists will take up this vast field for research in right 
earnest. 

" The book begins w ith an introduction in which are describ- 
ed the characteristics of the Portuguese race, the birth of their 
nationality, their warlike and adventurous qualities, and their 
culture. This is followed by four chapters comprising respective- 
ly the Classic Epoch, its genesis and its results, the Gongoric, 
Arcadian and Romantic schools, each containing a brief historical 
resume, and a biographical and critical review of the w T orks in 
any branch of written thought which have any reference to 
India.” The last chapter contains a sketch of the Indo-Portuguese 
Movement “ which had its origin in India itself." 

The whole work makes fascinating reading. Dr. Pope has 
made herself master of an immense literature inaccessible to the 
ordinary student. She has ransacked all available sources in 
order to gain authentic information and the result of her labours 
is a vitally new presentation. She portrays a civilisation in many 
respects advanced and progressive, but marred by religious 
fanaticism, gross persecution and lax morality. Although it is 
her first work of research, there is nothing amateurish or imma- 
ture about the volume. It displays wide reading, balanced 
judgment, and a perfect command of complicated material. 

We wish the space had allowed us to quote from the Indo- 
Portuguese poets treated in the last chapter. The description of 
the past splendour of India by Fernandes, the story of Raja Sibi 
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of Benares bj Fenianilo Leal, the Sam bj Barreto, the H)mn lo 
Vi c bnu bj Paulino Dias, the a torj of Ram m 11 A Morla and 
Thanhs lo the Monsoon h) Memlonca are evidences of how 
Indian thoughts and Indian ideas can he delineated b> Portuguese 
poet 1 ' 

Dr Pope declares that it was the merest chance which made 
her choo-e her theme and we have no occasion to doubt it But 
we wish man) other author- could also hit this fortunate chance 
to produce similar remarkable work's of \alue and merit She 
has *et a high standard for subsequent writer* on the tbeme, on 
which we congratulate her 


Essential Facts About The League of Aafions Ninth Edition 
Revi-ed Prepared b) the Information Section of the 
League of Nation' To he had of the Indian Branch Office 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nation-, 8 Curzon Road, 
New Delhi Price Is, 25 cent' 

This excellent handbook — a book of reference about the 
League of Nation- — is now in its ninth edition The general 
make up is continued but all information has been rexi-ed down 
to December 31-t, 1937 The full particulars given m a concise 
form should be of greate-t value to teachers and pupils and al=o 
to the general reader- mtere ted in this great international 
movement 

The volume is divided into seven parts, the fir-t part gives 
the test of the Covenant while the 3rd part deals with the Consli 
tution and organisation The political activities of the League, 
its technical work and its relations with die outside world have 
been all «et out m a comprehen>v\ e manner The sixth part gix es 
information about the activities related with the League, uz , the 
International Office for Refugee-, the Internationa! Centre for 
ne-earcli on Lepros), live International Bureau, the Red Cro«s 
and the International Relief l mon There are useful annexes 
and a number of plans and charts — remarkable for the wealth 
and accurac) of their detail® 

The election of material- has been made with knowledge 
an wisdom while the editing has been accomplished in a manner 
«»t« rUn ^i j ^ a work of reference it is author! 

tatne and mdispen-able 
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Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control By Homer 

Folks. Published by National Child Labour Committee, 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Folks’s pamphlet deserves careful study. He describes 
lucidly and succinctly the changes and trends in child labour and 
its control in U.S.A. “ In the early 1800’s the employment of 
children, even of 8 years old, in cotton mills was regarded as a 
practice of public benefit. A Century later child labour in 
factories was recognised as an evil.*’ “ At the present time no 
one lifts his voice in favour of child labour.” Mr. Folks defines 
child labour as “ the employment of children in any occupation 
at unfit ages, or for unreasonable hours, or under unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions or while the schools which they should 
attend are in session." The National Child Labour Committee 
was founded in 1904 and since then it has striven manfully 
through propaganda and legislation to decrease child labour. 
In 1900 there were 1,750,178 children 10 to 15 years, inclusive 
in gainful occupations. Jn 1910 the number rose to 1,990,225, 
just under two millions. But between 1910 and 1920 child 
labour decreased 46'7 per cent: from 1920 to 1930 it decreased 
37' 1 per cent. 

Taking everything into consideration — the limitations of the 
census count and the occupational shifts — Mr. Folks estimates 
that even in 1938, the total number of children under 16 gainfully 
employed is approximately 850,000 which does not mean that 
child labour is “ almost non-existent.” 

In the succeeding pages Mr. Folks gives the story of child 
labour control which is interesting reading. After detailing the 
struggles for Slate and Federal Legislation lie concludes with the 
responsibility of social workers. In the opinion of Mr. Folks 
“ there are two powerful forces constantly at work which make 
for the continuance of Child labour, despite the fact that there 
are ten millions of unemployed adult labourers. Firstly the 
child worker is cheap, and the industries, operating for profit, 
think of keeping production costs down and wage rales for adults 
low by employing it. Secondly there aie large groups of 
families, living on a marginal subsistence standard, under the 
constant threat of imminent want, who take their children from 
school and use them " to eke out the family income." Hence 
Mr. Folks concludes that as social workers we should not only 
improve child labour standards through legislation but should 
support all measures “ which will bring a greater degree of 
economic security to Ural third of our population which still is 
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* ill liou-td, ill clad and ill noun*hud, and which lurns to child 
labour as one source of a slightly inghci degree of economic 
security 

We hue every sympathy with Mi Folk* s vigorous plea for 
increasing interest in Child Labour Movtment, and admire the 
efforts of the National Child Labour Committee, which are worthy 
of imitation in all other countries e*ptcially India 


If odd Education May 1938 Published by The World federa 
tion of Education Association*, 12U1 Sixteenth Street, jS W , 
Washington D C Annual *ub*cnplion 2 dollar* 

This international educational magazine to be i**ucd si\ 
times a year is the official organ of the World Federation of Edu 
cation Associations and seeks to promote exchange of knowledge 
of educational ideals and the practice and experience of the 
various countries of the world The i**ut under review i* 
delightfully fresh and instructive Wc have educational informa 
lion here regarding Mexico, Germany, Turkey, England, Poland, 
Bulgaria, France, USSR, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, USA, 
Latin America, Brazil, Bolivia, Puerto Rico, Argentine, Uruguay 
and India The articles are mostly extracted from the reputed 
educational journals and their range and variety are lemarkablc 
We have great pleasure in commending it to the notice of the 
various educational organisation* and institutions of the country 
The magazine has only to be *tin to secure the welcome and 
popularity which it de«enes 


A If ay to English Primer and Pools / — V Published by 

Oxfoid University Pre*s Primer and Book I 7 annas each, 
Book H 8 annas, Hook Hi id anna«, Hooks IV anil I ,r l 1 * 
annas each 

The*e reader* ought to prove of the highest practical value 
to teachers and students of English in India The pieces have 
been written or selected to ensure that they are well within the 
capacity of the pupils “ The pupil * command of language i» 
built up gradually by extension of lu* e\i*tmg knowledge ” 
I ronunciation and grammar both liav e receiv ed adequate atten 
lion Each les on is carefully planned and linked up with what 
uas gone before so that there l* absolutely no wa*te of effort 
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The gel-up and the prim are good while the illustrations leave 
nothing to be desired. 


English Print-Script and Semi-Upright Copy Books. Parts 1 to 
6. Prepared and published by B. D. Nijampurkar, 736 
Raviwar, Poona 2. Price 2 annas each. 

These are two sets of copy books, one meant for teaching 
print-script writing and the other for script writing only. The 
matter is graded; the paper and printing are suitable. The series 
is attractive and will facilitate the leaching of caligraphy in 
Indian schools. 



Do you wish to know about Educational Reforms abroad ? 

Read these : — 




OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS 


TO LET 


FOR SALE 

REPORT 

or THE 

Xinth ALL-tNDU EDUCATIONAL CuKffcRENCE, CALCUTTA, 1937 

One of the most detailed Reports of the Conference, held so far. 

Will be a valuable addition to any School. College or Public Library. 
Pages 490. Price Re. 2j- Postage annas 0-11-6 

Please sprite to— 

The Secretary, 

All Bengal Teachers’ Association, 

209, Cornwallis Street. CALCUTTA 


THE FOLK HIGH-SCHOOLS OF DENMARK 
and the Development of a Farming 
Community by H. Regtrnp, Hans 
Lund. etc. With an Introduction 
by Sir Michael Sadler, 4s. 


OVERSEA EDUCATION, A Journal of 
Educational Experiment & Research 
in Tropical & Sub-Tropical Areas. 
Published quarterly. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 2-12, Post free. 
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Editor*’ Note 

The Editors will he glad to receive contributions on all matters 
educational and particular!) invite for publication (a) authoritative 
articles on educational topics , (6) short articles dealing with 
educational research , (e) accounts of iducational experiments, 
<d) articles containing statistics and their application to the solution 
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-Wall Maps which every School should have 


PHYSICAL 1 WALL MAPS 

By De I. R. KHAN. Rs. 3/- each 

I Physical Map of India ] 

2. „ „ Africa Urdu and Hindi 

3. ' ! „ „ Australia f combined. 

4. „ , „ N America 


Map of India in Urdu Physical 

j) » Hindi „ ... 

POLITICAL WALL MAPS 

Price Rs. 3/- each 

Wall Map of India in Urdu, 
i, . ii t Hindi. 

„ „ Asia in Urdu. 

„ „ ,, Hindi. 

„ „ Europe m Urdu. 
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IMPORTANT INDIAN PROBLEMS 

BY 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 

( Extracts from the Convocation Address of Madras University.) 

Communalism. 

In communities which are large and whose composition has 
been influenced by many historical factors, particularly in 
communities which have been subject to invasion, there are 
bound to be small groups which retain their own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between the larger group and 
the smaller one is bound to be difficult. The larger unit cannot 
afford to ignore the smaller because that would destroy all real 
unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould the smaller into a 
common pattern of culture and deny it political rights; for that 
would merely lead to disintegration. To deny to the minorities 
their right to a full share in the commonwealth, and full scope 
to follow their own religious faith and develop their own culture 
would be distinctly indefensible. What is most disquieting in 
the present situation is the sense of separateness of the minorities 
and the impatient attitude of the large groups towards the 
smaller. 

% * 

What we perhaps most need both as individuals and as a 
people, is tolerance, tolerance for the views and acts of others. 
The roots of communalism lie deep in human nature. Therefore 
it is that we in India should be specially careful. If only we 
could discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also 
in deeds, a sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards 
the religious beliefs and practices of others, how happy our 
country would be and how happy we should be ourselves! 
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Believe me it needs no great effort to do that It is only a 
question of making up one's mind I appeal to you to try to do 
it You will be giving, I assure you, great pleasure to your 
sel\es, and what is more, to others, and the greatest of all 
pleasures is to give pleasure to others 


The problem of unemployment 

The accentuation of communal bitterness and the widening 
of communal cleavage are not, however, the only disquieting 
features in the political and social landscape of our country 
The economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily 
constructed as far as concerns the prospects of the young men 
and women who go out of the portals of the University Bagehot 
wrote 


“ People contnv e to find work to employ them , body and 
soul are kept together And tins is what mankind has to show 
for it? six thousand years of toil and trouble’ ” 

But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that 
admits of, as it does in Europe and America, millions of people 
to remain unemployed for months and even years 9 If we 
compare conditions in India v/hen 1 was leaving the University 
with those obtaining to day, it would appear that there was then 
greater correlation between the number of graduates and the 
number of posts and openings available in the professions and 
Government service We could look forward with confidence to 
ready employment of a kind suited to our equipment in the 
economic framework of the country The graduate of to day, 
I am sorry to say, cannot have the same confident outlook 


Looking back over three decades, we see that a tremendous 
advance has been made since the first Indian Industrial 
Conference met in 1905, under the presidentship of Mr R C 
Uutt, when one of the speakers referred to the distance and cost 
oi coal fuel and the consequent limitations on Indian industrial 
eve opment Since then the iron and steel industry has become 
3 ir al j Ctor ln l ^ e econ °toic life of the country and the cotton 
, m uslr ^ ^ as defi nitely succeeded in reducing imports of 
o to a position of secondary importance, while hydro electric 
O \ S . e o J >e d in a vs ay which no one could have foretold 
in rn ,Rht ” a ' e that these developments and the advance 

emnlnT"?^ hanking would have increased the field of 
bv *InZ!!l ent f °r UrmerMt y graduates, either directly or indirectly, 
Kovei-nmpnf 0 ^ * 6 arC ^M 0 ^ em ployment in the professions and in 
ment service There has indeed been a great increase in 
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die number of government employees and in the number of 
persons engaged in the professions, but the spectre of middle- 
class unemployment, by which we mean the unemployment of 
the educated, haunts the economic scene. 

The one tiling about which everyone seems to be agreed is 
that die educational system of die country is partly responsible 
for the evil, and in particular, die universities are blamed as 
being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
dumping diem on a glutted market. The demand for increased 
expenditure on primary education is generally accompanied by 
a deprecation of state grants to universities. 

It is not for me to deny diat die evil is a real one, or that it 
needs immediate attention in the interests of die universities as 
well as of die social economy of die country. But it is necessary 
to have a sense of perspective bodi of time and space. For one 
diing, the possibility diat the number of graduates turned out by 
die universities might overtake the number of those that can be 
absorbed in employment has always been in the air, and it is 
instructive to find that, so early as die eighties of the last century, 
Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates 
in relation to die absorbing capacity of the community. This 
only means that from time to time there is a lag between supply 
and demand. In our preoccupation with our own troubles we 
should not forget diat die problem of unemployment is a national 
one and, indeed, an international one. 

There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the 
educational system of a country and that of its economic 
machinery, so that die output of the educational system both in 
respect of numbers and dieir distribution hears no close relation- 
ship to the needs of the occupational pattern of the country. 
The great majority of people are forced to fit themselves to the 
occupational pattern of the community without any special 
training for any occupation in particular, although in the past 
the system of apprenticeship was a useful hyphen between the 
recruits and the occupations. That system has broken down in 
the western countries, but in most occupations the demand for 
special training is becoming almost co-extensive with the entire 
body of employees. This need of die economic organization of 
the country is met by a progressive increase of vocational educa- 
tion, and specially since the War there has been a tremendous 
advance in this direction in the western countries. 

In our country the untrained recruit turns either to unskilled 
occupations or to agriculture. The educational system of the 
country was built from the top downwards to supply the govern- 
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ment of the country with an adequate and suitable •number of 
persons competent to serve in the lower ranks xif government 
service The system of education was thus vocational in a 
narrow «en e c, but ns the number of schools, primary and 
secondary, inercared, and as the number of successful entrants 
from these lower grades of schools to the universities also 
increased, it follows that the number of graduates lias alre 
increased But there lias not been a corresponding increase 
cither in the number of poMs in government service or openings 
in the professions Hence these tears Unwise suggestions have 
been made to restrict admission to the universities and even to 


high schools The country is by no means over supplied with 
educated persons, and education in any stage lias not reached 
saturation point, if indeed such a point can ever he reached m a 
community But there is an urgent need of a planned distnbu 
Uon of numbers in successive stages between different courts, 
some of which will lead to a degree in arts and science, and the 
rest directly to one specific occupation or another 

Some kind of proportion in numbers muM be established 
between the present high school and umversilv course* and new 
courses of a realistic and vocational character which arc urgently 
needed if the economic life of the country is to become more 
efficient and productive There is a special need for a reorgam 
nation of the high school courses in order to secure a better type 
of entrant to the universities For those who are not proceeding 
to the universities there should be vocational courts either at 
the high school stage or afterwards Not for cverj boy who 
enters the school gates should a degree be regarded as the final 
goal, nor should a degree be a necessary qualification for employ 
ment of all kinds Take the case of the English Polytechnics 
they tram between ten and tv enty times ns many students as the 
universities Moreover, post secondary diploma courses need not 
lall below the standard of university courses and they may fully 
attain to the requirements of specific occupations Whether there 
lploma courses should be under the control of the universities 
or not is a matter of detail But the university complex in our 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should 
a any rate remain in close contact with the diploma courses 
, sew lere We know that such diploma courses of a vocational 
shin aC J^l, ar . < L comro ^ ct * national bodies m intimate relation 
, e(Vm J n _ , e res P e ctive occupations In our country post 
or sucli°rn> ducall0n eirtier has meint education in a university, 
associated f S en B lne ermg, which have been generally 

institutions of a university standard If the rush 
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to the present university courses is to be checked, without, at the 
same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who are 
prevented from entering upon such courses, it will be necessary 
for a time for the universities to be in intimate contact with the 
new courses. As the educational field becomes more diversified, 
it may be possible for another body to take over and administer 
these courses. By that time, let us hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as the result of familiarity with, and 
benefit from, the vocational courses. 

The universities and unemployment problem. 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian univer- 
sities must help the country in solving. Otherwise, they will not 
have discharged their responsibilities to the social order. Our 
universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their academical 
robes and turn away in cold disdain from the problem, and 
continue to dump their products on an exasperated community. 
The era of splendid isolation and unchallenged privilege is gone 
for ever, and universities, like any other social institution, must 
pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can 
justify its demand for support from the community, particularly 
financial support from public funds, unless it both performs, and 
makes it clear that it does perform, a sendee of social worth. 
Extension of the frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of the 
area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among the 
great tasks of the universities, but the training of the individual 
for life in society is also to be counted as one of their indispens- 
able tasks. Such training of the individual is not of course 
merely vocational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any 
reason why preparation for earning a livelihood should be a 
cause for deprecation or apology, since we all have to earn our 
living. 

My stress on the part that the universities should play in 
solving the problem of unemployment does not mean that the 
entire responsibility is theirs. Universities in particular, and 
the educational system in general, can only be expected to adjust 
their output to the occupational needs of the country. The range 
of occupations in a country and the numbers that each occupation 
is capable of absorbing depend most of all on the economic 
policy of the slate and on the vigour with which a right policy 
is pursued. In a country like ours, which is as one-sided in its 
occupational pattern as in its educational system, there is a great 
need for the government to plan the development of trade and 
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industry ami to find fresh avenues of employ rnent for the mug 
generation 

Responsibility of universities 

Having said c o much about the vocational objective of edu 
cation, let me turn to its other objectives citizenship and culture, 
specially in the ca«e of umversit) education More than ever the 
univer Uies in India bear on their c houlders a great responsibility 
That responsibility is no le«s than the training and equipment of 
the youth of the country in the service of their Motherland and 
their fellow men 

True to scholarship and national in spirit, our universities 
whether or not they are generously or amply or even sufficiently 
equipped, should carry on die sacred work of fashioning the best 
type of Indian, attracting die >oung to service, instilling into 
dieir minds die idea of civic duty, preserving the great popular 
heart from envy and hatred, and establishing a fortress where 
men may repair and make a stand for the eternal values Our 
universities mu«t be the refuge of Truth and the home of 
Freedom, teaching our young men to think for themselves and 
to make a good life, not simply a good living I do not mean 
mere goodness, for untrained goodness does not count for ever) 
dung in this world, whatever may be its felicities m the next 


Duty of young graduates 

It is chiefly to you young men and young women that pa^s 
out of the portals of the universities that the country will look 
for guidance m the difficult tasks that lie ahead You are the 
people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come 
Never was there so much need for youth to cultivate habits of 
high and serious thinking Your fundamental problem will be 
to find continually more points of common interest, and to think 
in larger units than your ancestors did, to think across dividing 
mes of class and caste to the common denominator of mutual 
interests, aiming at a higher socialisation of the races m class 
relationships and national relationships Work for a united 
peaceful India with no other thought m your minds than that of 
service to the Motherland Provincialism, comraunalism, and 
mgualism constitute serious problems m our country today 
, be fl hle to approach these problems with more flexible 
onp Jl,,J m lhe °Mer generation The fruits of truly co 
"ornmnn "! dustr> 311(1 Wl despread feeling of goodwill and 
in erests among all concerned in the activities of life 
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will conduce perhaps more than anything else within our grasp 
towards the true and lasting progress of our country. 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we 
are no happier than our ancestors, probably less happy than they 
were. Happiness depends to a large extent upon our outlook on 
life. We are the victims of all sorts of influences and 
propaganda. “ People helieve easily,” says La Fontaine, “ what 
they fear or what they desire.” We need education to-day as 
never before. It is our only hope of preserving the ancient 
ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world which seems 
bent on destroying itself. It is our only hope of resolving 
bewilderment, of protecting our people from sinister influences 
and of recapturing happiness. 

Political progress. 

As you know, India is at present engaged in a constitutional 
experiment on a vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a 
success and lead to a further and fuller realisation of her political 
aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon her ability 
to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type — men 
of character and ability, character even more than ability, men 
of vision. For, in the last analysis, 

What constitutes a State? Not high raised ’buttment, 
Levelled mound, thick walls, and moated gate. 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men — high minded men, men who their duties know, 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

Universities and city life. 

Time was when centres of learning both in the East and the 
West were located “ far from the madding crowd,” though the 
Universities of Benares and Taxila in our own country and the 
Universities of Paris and Bologna in Europe are unmistakable 
evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even 
when their devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in every- 
day tasks. However that may be, the days of isolation are gone, 
and learning must come down from the mountain tops to the 
valleys where men and women live, and be in daily contact with 
them. Universities have been established in recent years in the 
West in large industrial centres such as Manchester and Liverpool, 
while even Oxford and Cambridge, which to a great many people 
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are the modern representatives of the old hermitage schools of 
India, are no longer isolated from the mam currents of life of 
the nation Our universities are all located in the leading towns 
of India, but I fear that the) live in seclusion and are not 
influenced by the life that sweeps by them, nor have they 
established intimate contacts with the people from whom they 
draw their sustenance and for whom, m the last resort, their work 
is intended 

If the noble ideal of democracy that ‘the whole conduct 
and development of a people's culture is to be universally shared * 
is to be realized, it will always fall to the universities to serve 
as benignant lamps of culture at which the common people may 
light their modest rush lights This duty to society is discharged 
in part through the young men and young women who pass 
through the university, who, in various posts of duty and service, 
act as centres, of culture and enlightenment 


Extension and publication work o! universities. 

A more direct and extensive way in which universities can 
help to realize this great ideal of democracy is by means of 
extension and publication work It should be the mission of 
Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people knowl 
edge and culture in an easily apprehended and assimilable form, 
and this can he done both by speech and by print Extension 
work has been a powerful method of spreading university culture 
and establishing contacts between the university and the working 
claves in Great Britain, and although several Indian universities 
have extension department?, something more continuous and 
thoroughly organized is needed, so that regular courses of lectures 
can be given in a number of centres in the area covered by a 
university This extension work must be supplemented by the 
publication of small monographs in simple language which will 
bnng modern knowledge within the reach of the common man 
It is well known that some of the popular textbooks in England 
01 a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
re\i«ed and reprinted For our purposes, however, the popular 
standards «el by the B B C will suffice The BBC have 
increased the effect of the spoken word bv translating it into the 
printed Word, and we might profitably follow their example m 
regard to our popular lectures 


The importance of vernaculars 

w’’ 1 ' 1 ' work and the public, ons should be in 

Hi language, ot the area, served by tbe universities Tbe work 
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of the universities is carried on in English, and for a number of 
years to come at any rate, will continue to be in that language, 
but it is equally certain that for a number of years a knowledge 
of English will remain the monopoly of only a small section of 
even the literate class. Therefore, it is all the more necessary 
that the universities should make a practice of arranging for 
lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them, so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages 
are lamentably deficient, may receive continuous accession. In 
this way our languages will develop a plastic power of expression 
which would have surprised our forefathers. 

University settlements. 

There is another way in which our universities can bring 
themselves into intimate touch with the masses, and incidentally 
give a sense of reality to the teaching of important branches of 
study such as economics, sociology, politics, and statistics. In 
the poorer districts of London a number of university settlements 
have been established. The object of these settlements is to 
ameliorate to some degree the life of the poor who live in the 
neighbourhood. These settlements are lighthouses which radiate 
their beams of friendliness and comfort into the surrounding 
darkness. A number of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements in the East End of London, and the 
members of a college not only support the college settlement with 
subscriptions, but are also encouraged to spend some time in it 
and take an active part in the work. There is surely room for 
similar work in our own country, but here such work needs to be 
done not only in urban, hut also in rural areas. I suggest that 
our universities should give their attention to this matter and 
institute centres of work in industrial areas as well as in rural 
parts. Settlement work in rural areas can he made an effective 
part of rural reconstruction, which in its turn is part of national 
reconstruction. 



REORIENTATION OF TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


BY 

Siiri Sri Prakasa, M A , M L A , Bar at Law 
(The Presidential Address of 14th U P Secondary 
Education Conference ) 


Friends, 

Mj. fir* duty — and I am fulfilling it m no conventional 
'ense — is to offer my grateful thanks to the organisers of this 
Conference for the great honour they have sought to do roe b) 
electing me as jour President this year I cannot however 
congratulate jou on their choice as mj approach to the subject 
may not be yours, and 1 maj appear to be unnecessarily and 
irrelevantly sounding a discordant note In the very nature of 
things in conferences like these where the representatives of a 
particular interest gather together, the main subjects of discussion 
inevitably tend to be the betterment of the matenal conditions in 
which they have to live With the be't intention in the world, 
situated as we are with all the unavoidable limitations of human 
nature, we cannot but feel that our own particular difficulties are 
the greatest in the world, and that it is the world’s duly to remove 
em vv e are likely to lose sight of the main and fundamental 
iact that we are ourselves hut a part of a Great Whole, and that 
lust as anything that affects one part, affects every other part, 
'f f re 1 , ences ''orbing for the weal or woe of any one group 
ot human beings, bound to affect favourably or adversely every 
oUier group that goes to make up the body politic Even though 
, C .°f human workers do not realise this in the storm 

n ? i e so competition and of bitterness, I must 

mul sni ? least m “ n this basic truth, and 

generation^ ^ey may lead society from generation to 
endeavour ranges ° f tbou S tt and nobler helds of 

Approach to Our Problem. 

Confe^^XT^ i ' ld , fll ' ns lf " ad ' m » 

Upon, than their n j tb,n S to talk about or resolve 

them, of {heir alWed".* 13 ^ ^ °^ l S^tions of society towards 
’ r * nc 8 ed grievances agaron humanity m general, 
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of their own pays, privileges, pensions, powers and position; and 
if they are oblivious of the duties they owe to others by the very 
. fact that they are teachers. I shall be sorry if they should forget 
that the average Indian householder is beset with difficulties of all 
sorts — social and economic; and that teachers and those whom 
they teach, cannot be regarded as something apart from the large 
body of householders as such, whose interests are to be safeguard- 
ed and whose position alone is to be secured regardless of the 
consequences that may ensue to others. My main attraction to 
the great movement of Mahatma Gandhi that has convulsed us 
during the last two decades, has been, I must candidly admit at 
once, the simple but the all-important fact that he declared from 
the house-tops that if we suffer, we suffer from ourselves. We 
ourselves are responsible for the difficulties we undergo; we must 
look within ourselves for our inherent weaknesses that have 
brought us to where we are; and we must ourselves make the 
necessary efforts and sacrifices to enable us once more to take our 
proper place among the nations of the world. 

Our Duty by Ourselves. 

As you all doubtless know, before Mahatmaji came on the 
scene, die only work that even our non-official political organisa- 
tions did, was to pass high-sounding resolutions regarding what 
others should do for us; and the leaders dispersed at die close of 
their meetings, fully satisfied within themselves that dtey have 
done dieir duty by dieir country; and that if we continued to 
suffer any disabilities, dtey were due to the faults of others and 
not to our own. Mahatma Gandhi raised the standard of revolt 
against this slave mentality, and wanted us to resolve as to what 
we ourselves should do. Whether we agree with his programme 
or not, die fact remains that when under his inspiration we 
resolved that we should spin and wear khadi; that we should 
found national educational institutions and not go to the law 
courts; we should live at peace with our sister communities and 
speak the truth; — we were resolving somediing for ourselves and 
not wanting anyone else to do something for us. That is die 
method to learn self-reliance and self-respect; that is the way to 
do things and to get things done. These simple teachings have 
revolutionised our society during the last few years in a manner 
which begging and beseeching for half a century before could 
not do. I pray that your Conference may follow this mediod 
and take decisions as to what teachers themselves ought to do, and 

not beg odiers that they may do this or that for diem. 

# # * * =» 
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The Objective »n Education 

The problem clearly is as to how the boy that is placed m 
charge of the teacher is to be brought up *o that he may be 
enabled later to find his own niche m life, so that he may be 
truly fitted for the work be may take up, so that he may feel 
happy in the work lie does, so that he may do that work efficiently , 
so that be may be a trustworthy citizen of his country, truly 
useful to himself, his family and his society If schools and 
colleges cannot provide us with true citizens they had better close 
their doors We do not want either walking dictionaries or 
scheming careerists, we want men and women who know their 
duties and perform them properly, whatever the field of tlicir 
activity Whether a person is a scavenger or a shoemaker, a 
minister or a judge, it does not matter What matters is how h- 
performs his work It is not the work that is bad, it is the man 
that can be bad No work is high or low every work is equally 
necessary for human life It is the man who can be high or low 
becau** he docs or does not perform his work properly , because 
he is reliable and efficient or otherwise Teachers have to 
produce men and therefore must first be men themselves They 
must leach more by example than by precept They must create 
an atmosphere inside and outside the classroom within the orbit 
of which those in their charge feel happy to come, and which 
enables them to plav their parts properly in the world around 
them 


Our Search for the Citizen 

India needs at the present moment more than ever, men and 
women who would shoulder the great responsibility of building 
up her social and economic life m every department India 
needs good scavengers, washermen and shoemakers, good 
traders, merchants and bankers, good soldiers and private and 
public servants, good teachers preachers and writers We have 
loo many men but few of them are really good That is why 
we suffer, that is why we do not succeed, and not all our 
complaints agaimt others can make up for our own inefficiency 
ice problem of unemployment which seems to stare everybody 
in the face like a veritable nightmare, cannot he solved by 
artificial means u can only be solved by the building up of 
character, hy the development of the M>cia\ seme, by the cultiva* 
V *? T' by ! he real,Sdt,on of true values Therefore 
v * u ** tedcher 15 t0 * ee *°se who are trustingly 
put .n their charge, are so moulded as to become real persons ot 
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character. It is a pity that when we talk of character in our 
country we only think of sexual conduct. Important as that 
factor in individual life is, even more important are the virtues 
of truth and courage; devotion to duty and sense of responsibility; 
method and punctuality; initiative, reliability and determination. 
Moreover, we need to cultivate wide sympathies and a deep 
understanding of our fellow-men : that alone can take away from 
us the narrownesses bred by considerations of caste and creed, 
and eliminate from our midst the canker of communalism that 
is ruining our social life and blocking our path to progress and 
happiness. In the secondary stage where a child flowers into 
adolescence but where tire individual is still not old enough to 
take upon himself the burdens of life, the formation of character 
has to be taken in hand most carefully and strenuously. I beg 
all teachers of secondary standard to remember this aspect of 
their duty most sedulously. They cannot afford to blame parents. 
The parents have entrusted their boys to the teachers so that they 
may be free themselves for their own absorbing professions. 
If they could themselves be teachers also why need they undergo 
the trouble and expense of sending their children to schools and 
colleges? No teacher dare shirk the work he voluntarily 
undertakes. 

Necessity for Discipline. 

Then there is the question of discipline. No nation can do 
anything unless it learns discipline in its schools. If we do not 
learn how to obey, we shall never know how to command. The 
confusion in our social and economic life is entirely due to our 
utter lack of discipline. We may blame our homes. I know 
there is much to be desired there. I realise that if only mothers 
would refuse to give their children food when they do not turn 
up in time, three-fourths of our problems of unpunctuality and 
listlessness that form such prominent features of our life, would 
disappear. I realise if elders in the home did not indulge in 
small talk and scandal before the young, all unhealthy inquisitive- 
ness in other peoples’ private affairs that is unfortunately so 
blatantly present in us, will go; and an healthy curiosity for real 
knowledge will take its place. I realise all that; but I cannot 
exempt the teacher from all blame when he is unable to counter 
the evil effects of home; and by his own example teach both the 
parents and their children what is best for them. All organisa- 
tion, all sustained and corporate work, depend upon mutual 
reliance; and if we only learn the simple art of mutual trust- 
worthiness; of mutual accommodation; of cultivating a sense of 
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humour, of taking defeats and disappointments in the spirit of 
sport, and working and struggling steadfastly whatever befall, 
we shall have no difficulties in embarking on adventures and 
rearing up organisations of any dimensions, so necessary at tlie 
present stage of human development for both individual and 
social wellbeing What we so greatly lack is the capacity to 
work together, and discipline enables us to do that We are too 
fond of our own individual selves and soon develop a self* 
satisfied smug complacency about ourselves That hampers ua 
m our work in life and with others Di'cipline will surely cure 
us of all there renous drawbacks of diameter and conduct Let 
me add here that though discipline appears so di«ta«teful when 
we think of it, as a matter of fact it soon becomes second nature 
and we do not feel as if we are putting ourselves to any special 
trouble or obeying xrhreme orders when we automatically follow 
it Discipline however, let me say quite frankly, does not 
necessarily mean obeying all rules, good or bad Occasions may 
arise when \ e may be compelled to break them in deference to 
a higher command or in obedience to a great Call Then 
discipline will require that we must suffer the conrequences of 
our actions without wincing, and either justify our rebellion by 
success ot go down cheerfully in the struggle without murmur or 
complaint 


Importance of Physique. 

We have also to tackle the important problem of physique 
I am for compulsory drill which is both an economical and an 
effective method of physical training and keeping the body ever 
alert and active Large masses of students can take part 
simultaneously in drill instead of ju«t 22 individuals playing on 
a cricket, football or hockey field and the rest looking on as mere 
interested spectators Drill makes us all walk in step, and when 
we do that physically we may be able to do that mentally al«o 
and thus organise a whole nation in no lime for a common 
purpose The physical side of life cannot be neglected Bad 
health has become such a feature of our lives that we are not only 
not ashamed but are actually proud to say that we are not well 
Various physical ailments are our constant excuses for not doing ' 
this or that If we feel that a body is a mere <hell when the reul 
is not beautiful, we must also remember that the soul cannot 

be rT 1 ' f ’ Ks lh ' r V ! a body 10 SU!lam M “ n > « 

ha ? l «n ™t off m the prime of its constructive 

W y P ramaturel > “W end ruined by 
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The Training of the Body. 

The body therefore is an important thing which must not 
be neglected. It is the teachers’ duty to tell the students how 
the body is to be built; and with sympathetic regard to tire 
domestic budget of the student concerned, give him advice on 
food and drink, on sleep and work, and on everything that, 
commensurate with the financial position of the family, may 
enable a boy to have healthy and happy physical surroundings. 
Character, discipline and an healthy body would be of far greater 
value to a student in his journey through life than the cramming 
of information retailed heresay by compilers of books and 
collectors of essays. And I must ask all teachers to remember 
that they must see to it that none of their students come to look 
down upon manual work; and that therefore in some form or 
other they are compelled to use their hands and feet so that they 
may always realise the dignity of labour; have ever a sympathetic 
and considerate understanding of the dangers and difficulties of 
those whose life’s work is endless physical toil; and may also be 
able to put their own hands to any work that may require to be 
done even when that is not necessarily their profession. Physical 
risks our boys must be prepared to take : they must not fly from 
physical pain. They must also learn to take a licking with a 
smile and without rancour, when necessary, 

The Alert Mind. 

Let me not however be understood to say that I underrate 
the importance of the training of tire mind. I am not an enemy 
of literary education at all. 1 want a boy to be taught science, 
philosophy, mathematics, languages, poetry, art, music and every- 
thing else. But I know the limitations of human capacity and I 
also know the needs of our people at the present day. I do not 
want a class to be created, that is separate from the stream of 
life; that finds itself strange in die society in which its lot is cast; 
and which because of its alien nature, is useless to itself and to 
its fellows. In the secondary stage therefore we must work for 
a proper course of studies which can be easily and economically 
undergone by our boys ; which will be useful to them in life ; and 
which makes their minds alert and vigilant and not inert and 
lack-a-daisical. I fear I cannot take merely an idealistic view of 
filings. I regret I have to be Very utilitarian; because in the 
midst of the vast changes in which we find ourselves, we want 
practical men and women who will be able to take up the work 
in hand and to help in pushing the country forward, and not 
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spend their time in mere musing o\er might ha\ e been’s or ought 
to he’s Knowledge for its own sake, education as us own goal, 
— are ideals that can wait for our children and our children’s 
children to revel m, when the country has attained its freedom 
and become once more the land of plenty Today we ha\e so 
few real men and so many mere human forms, that we cannot 
let go the few men that we base, to form their own intellectual 
sets away from us and to depme us of their services We ha\e 
to enlist all eligibles in the common cause and therefore we have 
to tune our education to our actual needs and requirements 


Importance of the Secondary Stage. 

Let us not forget that rao«t of even tho^e who somehow or 
other in the mid*! of poverty and difficulty, are able to reach the 
secondarv *tage of education, will have to drop off and enter life 
after their courses are finished But few can go up to the 
University stage Therefore the responsibility of the teachers 
of the secondary stage is very great indeed, for they may be 
giving the final finishing touches to most of the men and women 
under their charge to fit them for that great university, namely, 
the university of life and life’s struggles Society must honour 
its teachers and they must be worthy of being honoured He who 
disrespects a teacher di«honours himself In the very nature of 
things, teachers have to be comparatively poor In fact it is a 
cunous thing that perhaps India is the only place where very 
often the teachers are richer than the students whom they teach 
In the universities particularly, the struggle for higher salaries 
and leaser work, for special separate payment for examinations, 
for having their compilations prescribed as course books «o that 
large financial returns may ensue, — are common things which 
cannot but compel so many of us to hold down our heads in 
c harae Of course, the teachers mu«t be paid by society 
properly, commensurate with the society’s means and in keeping 
with the needs of the teachers themselves A teacher’s needs are 
not only the barest necessities of life but al< 0 adequate comforts 
to enable him to carry on hvs intellectual work A teacher living 
m luxury is a contradiction in terms, and it is a phenomenon that 
is only seen perhaps m India Even rich men brought up in the 
lap of luxury wherrthey take up the teacher’s vocation, despite 
their having hereditary wealth, begin to live simple lives 
S U fif re D S beauty, there is dignity, there is efficiency in 
4 1 , ' l Bu> c i'?*" Ml 10 slarve » abiect pemirv 1S a 
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Teachers and Knowledge. 

Teachers must remember that they have not only to teach 
but also to learn. To me it is a pathetic sight to find that many 
of our teachers try to learn nothing beyond what they learnt 
before they became teachers. When a teacher puts the letters 
‘ B.A., L.T.’ against his name, let him not forget that the stream 
of knowledge did not stop flowing when he was awarded his 
degrees; and that if he is really a * B.A., L.T.,’ he must keep 
abreast of the latest researches and investigations, and be capable 
of becoming a ‘ B.A., L.T.,’ at any moment and again and again 
whenever put to the necessary moral and intellectual test. I say 
to teachers in all seriousness that if they do not keep up their 
studies; if they are not familiar with current thoughts and the 
procession of events as well as with the learned magazines and 
up-to-date books in their own special subjects; if they are merely 
satisfied with what they learnt in the past; and if they just give 
out from year to year the same lessons in their classroom — and 
even the veriest mediocre will become an expert by repeating 
the same things mechanically a few times in succession — then 
they are certainly no teachers for the boys that are men-to-be. 
Of course teachers must have also their recreations and relaxa- 
tions; but that does not mean that they should learn nothing 
beyond what they have already learnt at school and college. 
They must be prepared to take themselves and their boys ever 
upwards and onwards ; and that they can only do by spending 
their leisure — and teachers have more leisure from professional 
work than most others — in hard studies and in persistent pursuit 
of knowledge. 

The Problem of Yacations. 

It is usually but erroneously thought that it is the right of 
a teacher to have about seven months out of twelve as vacations 
even though persons engaged in other pursuits, physical and 
intellectual, work all the year round regardless of sun or rain or 
wind. Teachers get leave from work when the sun is too hot or 
the rain is too heavy or the wind is too cold. No profession has 
summer or winter vacations — I am leaving the Indian High 
Courts out of my consideration for the moment; and even if they 
have short ones, certainly none has any rainy holiday. What 
is the principle, then, underlying such long and frequent periods 
of leisure in school and college? The simple principle is that 
teachers have to deal with boys; and boys must have holidays. 
When boys have holidays, teachers naturally also get them. Life 
F. 3 
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, n the best of circumstances is hard, and 'o the principle is • let the 
jouth hare 'ome enjoyment and some opportunities of acquiring 
extra mural knowledge by travel and recreation, before they enter 
life with all its heavy calls and hardships The teachers there 
fore al«o get the«e holidays along with their boys, but really 
the«e holidajs are not meant to be holidays for teachers they 
are meant for «!ill harder work for them They must do their 
studies, they must do their writing, they must do their thinking 
when their boys are playing It is in these vacations that 
teachers produce their great works which the boys later love to 
learn If our teachers however think that all the*e vacations are 
to be spent in idleness, in dozing and sleeping, in listless small 
talk, in playing cards, then society rau't seriously think of 
restricting their holidays 


Our Responsibilities and Opportunities, 

For our teachers there is an additional duty and a wonder 
ful opportumtj They can voluntarily take upon themselves the 
task of adult education They can utilise their long periods of 
leisure in the elementary education of those who are bereft of all 
literacy They can also induce their students to help in the good 
cause In fact I senou«lj think that no hoy who cannot prove 
to the satisfaction of the authorities that he has imparted the 
knowledge of the three R’s at least to 20 or 25 men and women, 
should be given the necessary hallmark of having successfully 
passed the secondary course of studies In a poor country like 
ours, the duty of those who are well off in any w ay , towards their 
less fortunate brethren is particularly pressing, and the easiest, 
simplest and cheapest method of spreading literacy and rudiments 
of civic education, is for teachers and students of secondary 
standards who are themselves really ultimately helped to be what 
they are by the unfortunate uneducated and illiterate toilers in 
field and factory — to take the light of knowledge to the darkest 
corners and to illumine the heavy laden hearts of the ignorant 
mid the unhappy Lei not teachers so conduct themselves that 
they may allow others to regard their relations with the taught 
as having a purely economic basis, where the hoys must get their 
moneys worth* they must so live that they would he honoured 
members of society , real directors of youth, true makers of men, 
looked up to for advice and guidance by all around them, loved 
?° n ? S r d oW allke only purpose of 
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cation for the proper training of our citizens in the varied walks 
of life, so that we may as a free people, make our own contribu- 
tion to world-thought and world-endeavour. Our schools if only 
we knew it, are the real foundations on which the country’s future 
greatness can be builded; and our teachers, if they would only 
realise it, are the true architects of India’s future destiny. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 


BY 

Dn G S Krisiinayya, M A , Fh D 

Tlie survey of Training Colleges made <omc time ago liy 
llic writer, as Secretary of the c ecuon on Teacher Training, 
Research and Experiments of the All India Educational Fcdera 
tion, revealed that the vast majority of the Colleges considered 
them* el\ es ill-equipped and unprepared for undertaking educa 
tional research, that only a fourth of the Universities awarding 
Teaching Degrees had instituted a Research Degree as well, an( l 
that the annual aehieiement of tbe*e \n the way of research was 
almost negligible * 

The Present Situation 

The disclosure is distressing hut the explanation is not 
difficult to discover The whole time, energy and thought of the 
staR rs taken up with putting the apprentices through the opera 
tions which are expected to render them expert in their craft 
The one year’s cour*e (involving m some cases no more than 6 
or 7 months’ college work) with its endless requirements — 
theoretical and practical, physical, social and mental — leaves 
little room for anything beyond the teaching or the learning of 
the tncks of the trade ‘ No time to stand and «tare ’ The 
Training College c eeros meant for training teachers and it has to 
go at it, if the requirements are to be met, like a horse in 
blinkers While i\ is ‘till true that mo t private and Government 
colleges have no one with experience in educational research on 
their staff, even those better manned find themselves m no better 
position for fostering research Neither the candidates nor the 
professors have the necessary margin for the purpose 

True, certain Universities have instituted the M Ed Degree 
and permit students to work privately and submit theses for the 
degree, but the rate of research work is disgracefully slow 
men if the atmosphere in the colleges should be favourable, the 
protestors recognised for the purpose, it has been found from 
*>0 
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enquiry and experience, have little mental leisure after the daily 
grind has been gone through. And the students (granting what 
can’t be granted — that they have the technique and can secure 
the materials) being engaged in full-time jobs, can do little 
continuous and concentrated work to produce perceptible results. 
Small wonder that the enthusiastic candidate withers away like 
the plant in the parable, fighting a losing battle on thorny soil. 
Besides, no man can serve two masters and do justice to both. 
The all too common regulation permitting candidates to prepare 
theses privately might, in the case of an enthusiastic researcher, 
amount to abetment in, if not instigation to neglect of duty. The 
inevitable has already happened in two of the four Universities — 
die degree has never been conferred in one case and not for the 
last six years in die other. In the odier two cases, it is only too 
early to pronounce a verdict. 

It would not be true to fact, however, to say that nothing 
along this line has been done by any training institution. The 
Dacca Training College, under Dr. Michael West’s direction, did 
produce some theses. Vocabulary Tests, Intelligence Measure- 
ment, Word Frequency in Bengali, Achievement Tests in the 
different subjects, Reading Interests of children at various stages, 
Marking and Examinations, are a few of die subjects tackled. 
But it must be noted here that West’s post-graduate candidates 
were full-time residential students, not part-time — and this 
fact supports the general contention regarding the importance of 
undivided attention as a condition precedent to effective research 
work. 

The gloom of the situation in the Training Colleges vis-a-vis 
Educational Research is not relieved by the existence of other 
provincial or national bodies devoted to work of diis type. It 
is incredible, but not the less true for it, that in the year of 
Grace 1938, there is not a single Bureau of Educational Research 
run by either the University or die Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of any State or Province in the sub-continent of India. If 
there is one, it has not ,yet made itself felt. 

The research work that is being done now-a-days is mostly 
private and personal, therefore sporadic and spasmodic. 
Individuals with a passion for investigation are working on 
certain problems. No organization backs their enterprise. 
Recognition comes occasionally, but their undertaking being 
unofficial, their findings often remain unused, unpraised and 
unpublished. Love’s labour Tost! Few people outside their 
circle know anything about dieir splendid achievements and no 
fellow-worker is benefited by their experience. 
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The Case for Research. 

The«e facts silently but eloquently proclaim that India has 
not yet understood or accepted the importance of research in 
matters educational Diagno ttcallj considered, they indicate 
the necessity for making out a ca=e for the promotion of educa 
tional research in India 

Progress, it *eems to have been forgotten, depends on 
research and experiment Without adequate testing and in\e c ti 
gation there can be expansion but there can be no assurance that 
it will he on lines that are safe and desirable In the ab«eflce of 
this guarantee no move should he made It is because this has 
been lost sight of, that there is fabulous waste, inefficiency 
and misdirection in many matters connected with Indian 
Education 


This leads one to the second consideration, viz , that India 
is too poor a country not to try to secure the support and guidance 
which can come only from tested theories With so narrow a 
margin even for the necessaries, *he can ill afford to squander 
money on methods and schemes of doubtful value Proved 
efficacy should be the basis for any programme of action There 
fore, «=o far from being a luxury, the encouragement of research 
and the collecting of useful information is a measure of 
indispensable and long distance economy The Duke of 
Wellington is reported to have «aid “ I haven’t the time not to do 
die right’ We m India might add that we haven’t the money 
or the energy or the time not to do the right’ Research gives 
the guarantee of demonstrable success 


In this matter, Education might well take a leaf from the 
other sciences It is an accepted principle elsewhere that pnor 
to large “cale adoption of a method or procedure, experiments 
should be conducted m the laboratory under controlled conditions 
Various factors are introduced and their effects studied For 
lac and paper, for 'Oils and sugar, for cotton and cattle-breeding 
research is recognised as e«sential to improvement and funds are 
made available Surely human beings are of more value than 
““}[ ^ ie Jubilee Celebration of the Indian Science Congress, 
wiUi its many sections and the astonishing achievements of the 
different sciences and their epoch making application to human 
needs, should sene to point out how far behind lags education 
« is no revolutionary propaganda therefore to suggest that the 
S' 1 *, ,7 engineering, agriculture and the veterinary 

like anoihi 01 °" ed and f tha , t the faiIu « to do «o will appear only 
like another symptom of educational backwardness 
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Further encouragement to launch on programmes of national 
and provincial research is afforded by the splendid achievements 
of the Bureaus and Institutes of Research and Counsel of other 
countries. The United States, that country which we are always 
being told worships Mammon, that hard-headed, business-minded 
country, leads the world in Educational Research. The National 
Society for the Study of Education, the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior, the State Institutes of Research 
and the Research Departments of the various Universities and 
Teachers’ Colleges, to mention only a few, and the Funds, Trusts 
and Foundations for Research, prove that America is convinced 
that Research pays in dollars and cents. 

Britain, which has now begun to think of Education as a 
science, is carrying on an increasing volume of research in a 
decentralised manner through some of her county councils, 
universities and special committees, through Vocational Guidance 
Bureaus and Adult Education agencies. France, Germany, 
Russia and Italy declare by their practice that increased efficiency 
justifies the expenditure. The National Institutes of Australia 
and South Africa preach the same moral. The poor countries 
of the Orient, Japan, China and the Philippines, tackling their 
problems through their Research Bureaus and Institutes, have 
found that money spent on experiment and investigation is an 
investment which yields large returns and that the intensive study 
of a minute subject saves time, money and energy in the long run. 

If all these arguments are not enough, if it is nothing to 
India that advance in the desired direction depends on first 
proving all things, if considerations of far-sighted economy 
cannot urge a poverty-stricken people to the scientific verification 
of procedures, theories and opinions prior to general advocacy 
and adoption, if tire example of the Sciences, pure and applied, 
and of the more advanced countries does not compel like action, 
then, at least the motive of self-respect should stimulate 
enthusiasm for the original and independent study of India’s 
peculiar problems. India cannot remain for ever a dependency 
in Education, a “ second-hand nation ” as Dr. C. R. Reddi put 
it recently. That means an end to her parasitic existence and a 
determination to stand on her own feet. All the more is this 
necessary when it is recalled that many of her problems are 
unique and are shaped by her special social, political, economic 
and physical conditions. So it is really not a matter of choice. 
Undoubtedly there are a number of problems which India shares 
with the rest of the world, human problems. For these she must 
avail herself of the findings of others. In addition, instead of 
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being content to be a keeping partner, «be *hou!d endeavour to 
contribute as far as it lie* in her power, to the common rtocL 
But in matter* peculiar to her, *be mu*t ui Education as to the 
other sciences and profe ions, look for a solution which will be 
her very own One of the British *cienli*ts did in ell therefore 
when on landing in Bombay, he in arned India against borrowing 
or adopDng wholesale plans and methods from Britain or 
el'ewhere — evidence of a new attitude indeed Besides, each 
Province or State has its own needs and difficulties and the*e 
call for different and detailed «tudy India’s coming of age, 
then, can he be<t celebrated by her revolving no longer to depend 
on the crumbs which fall from other people’s tables but, on the 
contrary, to work out her own educational *alv ation with courage 
and confidence 

Having thus *een that the present Mtuatiott is far from 
satisfactory and that fortenng re*earch and experiment is not a 
luxury but a desperate national nece* itj, it maj be worth while 
now to consider briefly what might be done bearing in mind our 
peculiar conditions 

Possible Steps 

(a) University Departments 

At the out«et it was made clear that Training Colleges 
devoted to the job of turning out pedagogues in half a year, are 
not congenial auspices There is neither the time, nor the 
energy nor the mind on the part of either student or profe -or 
It must have been evident also that the es assigned as home-work 
are invitations to disappointment, and that unle<a he is emancipat 
ed from the regular training work, the professor cannot gne 
candidates the guidance they need 

That put positively means that Re earch students mu't enrol 
as fulltime students and work under the supervision of their 
profe**or at the University or el -ew here and that the Re earch 
Profe* or mu t not be saddled with pedagogical drilling 
Research gw dance then should be concentrated in the University 
and not he spread ineffectively over the different college* It 
would be unthinkable for individual colleges to provide the 
nece* ary facilities, and duplication would be wa«teful The 
University i=, the logical place al«o because it is already the centre 
for various other research courses and many of the mjui ite 
lacihnes are already available Like the School of Economics 
or Sociology or the Departments of Politics and Indian History, 
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the Post-Graduate Department of Education, or Department of 
Educational Research is a University concern. 

Indian students are prepared to go abroad and give them- 
selves exclusively for two or more years to their research subject. 
And it is remembered that the research degree is necessarily meant 
for the exceptional rather than the ordinary teacher, and that 
research work that will consummate in a degree is unlikely under 
other conditions, this whole-time devotion for two years to a 
special subject should not seem unreasonable. 

(b) Research Bureaus. 

This is so far as the advanced work of post L.T. or B.T. is 
concerned. But there is need for agencies or bodies which are 
devoted exclusively to tire intensive study of problems and the 
evaluation of processes, and are not necessarily concerned with 
University degrees. As in other countries and in other sciences, 
so here, Bureaus of Research and Counsel should be organised 
which will serve as educational laboratories and distributors of 
information. It should be possible for persons doubtful of the 
value of a process or a theory to refer it to this Institute for 
expert and tested opinion. When guidance is needed as to how 
schools of a particular type may be started, it should be available 
somewhere. Should the experience of other Nursery schools or 
other Dalton schools be required by a struggling enterprising, 
far-away educationist, he should be able to turn to some centre 
for enlightenment. Much overlapping, duplication and wasteful 
experimentation can thus be avoided. On its own, too, the 
Bureau might proceed to conduct or encourage experiments. It 
might prepare tests and standardise them for general use. It 
might establish age norms and scales for various skills and 
achievements. It could make or suggest surveys along various 
lines. It might go into questions like examinations, marking, 
word frequency, and the working out of new type tests for the 
various school subjects. It should be able to throw light on 
such persistent problems as illiteracy, adult education, sex 
instruction, vocational guidance, compulsory attendance, medical 
supervision, handicrafts in school, education films and the like. 
The best experience, not merely of the various provinces, but of 
the other countries, should be made available to the eager inquirer. 
Tire Institute might be referred to by a would-be research student 
for a suitable problem and research students might be associated 
■with it. There must be centres to hearten the fainting, to 
enlighten tire struggling and to guide the erring. In a huge 
country like India it is impossible for any individual or group 
F. i 
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of individuals even with the best will in the world to collect, 
collate and co ordinate the results of research and experiment, 
much less to foster or sponsor such undertakings or broadcast 
information of a useful kind It is the work of a Bureau or 
Department financed by Government 

(c) Central and Provincial Institutes . 

A Central Institute is a long felt necessity It could work 
in cooperation with the Educational Commissioner Indeed, 
whatever is being done now could be made much more effective 
and consequential The surprise is that educational advisers to 
the Government of India have had to carry on until this year and 
to a large extent still, without the assurance which comes from 
knowledge of the achievements along different lines of the various 
parts of the land and the results of actual mve«tigations into the 
country’s problems The Advisor) Board, now revived, should 
have at its disposal all the information which can be collected, 
and be m a position to fortify its opinions by actual research 
and investigation conducted under the auspices of the Bureau or 
Board It should also aim at becoming a distributing centre for 
educational guidance and information 

Even that is not enough in a. country of this size Without 
the active contribution of the parts even the centre cannot be well 
supplied The States and Provinces should generousl) invest in 
this labour saving, time saving and money saving device. Their 
special needs have to be met and special investigations into their 
individual difficulties will be necessary In trying to manage 
without such a Bureau of Research and Information they seem 
to leave themselves open to the criticism of having been penny 
wise and pound foolish They should also try and «ecure private 
donations and endowments from individuals seeking new avenues 
for their philanthropy It is ruinous, financially in every other 
way, to try to get on as though darkness were no handicap and 
ignorance no drawback If it is true that we learn from 
experience, why not ensure more rapid progress and more 
economical progress by learning not only from our own experience 
but also from the combined experience of many others and their 
experiments 9 That way lies wisdom That way lies economy 
* hat way lies certain progress 

SUMMARY 

» c J' 0 su . n J mar ' se * India is an educational back number. She 
en obliged to grope blindly and stumble at every step. 
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The light of successful experience in the laboratory and out in 
the world is what is needed. Training Colleges are otherwise 
engaged. Universities and Government Bureaus in the different 
States and Provinces can enlighten her and in many ways enhance 
the usefulness of a well-equipped, long overdue National Bureau 
of Research and Counsel. Its absence points to extravagance the 
country cannot stand. The next step in Indian education must be 
the establishment of such University Departments, and Provincial 
Institutes and at the centre an effective well-equipped. Board 
radiating light to the distant corners of this vast land. And it 
may be pointed out that this idea received the enthusiastic 
approval of the Wardha Educational Committee. 



THE RESOURCES Or THE ENVIRONMENT AS MATERIALS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


BY 

Dr F G Williuis 


NoIp — TIus article is the fourth of a series which endeavours to 
study the educational resources in the environment of rural children 
living m the area contiguous to Usliagram Formal education is so 
futile largely because the teacher seldom looks beyond the four walls 
of the classroom for materials of instruction 


Communication 

One would think that news would travel (if at all) with slowness 
and great difficulty among an illiterate rural society where newspapers 
and radio are practically nonexistent In certain parts of Africa, 
news is passed from village to village by the beat of great drums In 
India and Bengal the " grapevine telegraph ” is efficient to the point of 
being miraculous During the non cooperation movement wherf 
Mr Gandhi was at the height of Ins political popularity, he made a trip 
across India It is said that the rail wav right of wav for the entire 
distance was lined with rural folk cheering and trying to get a glimpse 
of their “ Mahatma ” One could understand the presence of thousands 
at each railway station and train Slop, for the news could be flashed 
along to these places, but the crowds along the track through the 
sparsely populated open country and jungle have a good example of 
this phenomenon Students resident in Ushagram, taken ill and re- 
moved to the school hospital, are visited by their parents almost before 
they are «ettled in the hospital — long before any communication could 
be delivered even hyr special runner One could continue with examples 
of the efficient working of communication Illiterate people mu't rely 
entirely on word of mouth for their news of the outside world Closely 
related to this method of communication is the “chit” In rural areas 
people do not have telephones and when they wish to send a message 
they send a runner with a verbal or written “chit” If a literate 
person is sending a message to an illiterate friend, he will address the 
message to someone in the illiterate friend, he will address the message 
o someone m the village who can read, and ask that person to pass it 
n j.i chit has become so widely understood that it has 

entered the English language 

an ^ te ' e S ra Ph system is maintained as a responsibility of 
ui of delivering letters and post 
Skis. ™ 7 °0,0°0 villages of India through the 23,888- post 

SfSSJ b , e o-eomphasised This postal service is accomplished 
»h£ ,„d 3 the dangers of flood, wild amm.Is, 

robbers, aod d isease to collect and distribute the mail to the most 

India 193031, Government of India publication, pp 271—276 
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isolated villages. Many villages have only weekly service. These 
villages are often many miles from the small, poorly equipped but 
efficient post office. Enough runners are supplied to each post office 
to service the villages within the area. A telegram may he sent from 
any post-telegraph office (or from any railway station) and will be 
wired to the telegraph office nearest the addressed destination from which 
it will travel with the regular post. This means that telegrams are 
almost as slow as letters. This is, however, only the case in isolated 
rural areas. Between telegraph offices the service is usually very fast 
and delivery within the office areas prompt. For nine annas a telegram 
can he sent to any part of India. 

The telephone is found only in the larger towns at the post office, 
police station, court, railway station, bank or offices of large commer- 
cial firms such as coal-mines and manufacturing plants. The telephone 
is a Government monopoly. Costs of installation and rent make the 
telephone impossible even for the European resident, and he. falls 
back on the “ chit ” service. Long distance calls are possible from any 
telephone. One can talk for three minutes between Asansol and New 
York City for Rs. 88. 

The radio had at first a very slow development in India, due 
perhaps to static interference which made the long wave sets useless 
at certain long periods of the year. Since the introduction of short 
wave broadcasting and receiving sets, the development of radio has 
been phenomenal in urban India and among the European residents. 
All broadcasting is closely supervised (and subsidized) by Government. 
Amateur broadcasting licenses may be secured under certain conditions 
But amateurs receive no encouragement. Receiving sets are taxed 
Rs. 10 per annum which effectively limits their use. Battery sets are 
expensive in upkeep and rural communities seldom have electricity. 
For these other reasons, there are practically no radio sets in the 
villages. One finds them in the homes of coal-mine operators where 
there is electricity. However in the towns, music companies have in- 
stalled loud speakers and great crowds about the shop when an impor- 
tant football match is being broadcast from Calcutta. Broadcasting 
stations are maintained by the Government at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, Lucknow and Peshawar. Experiments in rural broadcasting 
have been conducted by the Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, Punjab 
Government and the Bengal Government (Midnapore District), but as 
yet this is still very much in the experimental stage (in 1938). 

The newspaper, so powerful a medium of integration in Western 
countries, finds a very limited scope in Bengal. There are a number 
of daily newspapers published in English and in Bengali and Hindi 
from Calcutta. These papers arc read by the literate-educated, largely 
those in the professions and the Government. Very few papers find 
their way to the villages. Subscriptions by post are expensive, and 
even the cost of weekly editions is prohibitive for the farmer who 
depends on the land for his income. 

Communication experiences of rural folk . — Listening to news 
brought into the village by visitors; Passing on news by word of mouth; 
Carrying messages or chits; Writing letters or chits; Mailing letters at 
the post office; Receiving letters from the postal runner; Reading letters; 
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Watching the runner receive and deliver mail, Receiving and sending 
telegrams. Listening to telephone conversations at railway station or 
office, Reading occasional newspaper, Listening at radio loud speakers 
in town market shops 


Fishing 

The fisherman is almost a social institution in Bengal where fish is 
considered an essential of diet for the middle classes The Bengali 
Brahmin makes fish the one exception of his strict vegetarian diet and 
is thereby pTaclieaUy outcaste by the orthodox Brahmins of other pro 
vinres The Bengali loves his fish He would have it ^served at every 
meal if he could afford it and could procure it The “ jell " is there- 
fore a much respected and very important cog in the social machinery 
In every village of any size there is a family of fishermen who serve the 
area In the rural districts of Western Bengal river fish are seldom 
available Fish are cultivated by the jell in the numerous ponds 
There are at least three types of agreement between the jeli and the 
owner of the pond nursery 

(1) The owner of the pond buys from the jell the spawn and 

plants them in his pond In this case the fish are his, 
and he only hires the jell to catch them usually giving 
one-third of the catch as wages Tbs is the method most 
often employed when the owner has a large household of 
20 to 60 persons, or when the rights of the pond are 
owned by a number of families- who share the cost of the 
spawn and divide among themselves the fish caught In 
other words, when there is no necessity of selling the 
fish tbs is the popular method The jeh is allowed to 
catch only as much fish as can be used at that time by the 
owner or joint owners 

(2) The jeh pays an annual cash rental for the rights of the 

pond In tbs case the jeli plants and cultivates the 
fish, selling them when they mature This is the usual 
agreement made by absentee landlords or by owners who 
do not care for pond fish 

(3) The jeh shares half and half with the owner The fisher 

man plants and cultivates the fish, taking full responsibility 
for their care The owner may take ms half of fish or 
may demand the market price of his share 


Every member of the fisherman’s family is busy all the time at all 
seasons The children help weave and repair nets, the women sell the 
nth, the men weave nets, catch spawn, plant, cultivate and catch the 
hsh It is difficult to name the time of tbe year when the jell Is busiest 
” l “' *be first rush of the fresh monsoon water (July), the fish spawn 
in the rivers, and the jcli is travelling weary miles from hi? village 
to the spawning grounds Someone must stay at these locations as long 
ns e demand continues and good catches can be made The spawn 
re ransported to the villages in large earthen jars On arrival in the 
, E P aw n is peddled for sale to owners of ponds Other 
TT «* f , alm, y P, 1ant s P awn lr > ponds for which they hold 
o sually the jeli has a special pond m which he cultivates the 
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spawn until they grow large enough that the specie can he distinguished. 
Not all of the spawn is of the big fish variety. Much of the spawn will 
develop into a variety of minnow which has a maximum growth of three 
inches. When one buys spawn he does not know what he is buying — 
even the jeli does not know. For this reason the spawn are sold very 
cheaply (Rs. 2 per 1000). But after the jeli has cultivated the spawn 
to the size at which he can distinguish the “ katli ” or “ rui ” variety he 
demands Rs. 12 per 1000. These two varieties grow very rapidly in 
the ponds. The latter is of the carp family and grows to a size of 
75 lb. The “ katli ” does not grow so large but is considered the 
better for eating. By the end of July he is selling and planting the 
distinguishable minnows. As the monsoon increases his work is multi- 
plied. The ponds are overflowing with the flood and he must see that 
no fish escape. He usually sets bamboo traps at the overflow points. 

The jeli has difficulty in catching fish during the peak of the 
monsoon season when rivers and ponds are full. The women peddle 
large minnows (culs from the good varieties) and a cray fish (chingri 
mach). Nets are repaired and made ready for the big fishing season 
(November to June). During this season the jeli goes from pond to 
pond making catches as demanded by the owners and as required by 
the family vendors. While the ponds are still full of water he uses 
the throw net. The art of throwing one of these circular nets is difficult 
to learn. The jeli stands silently in the water to his waist, swings the 
net over his head making it spread and land on the water in a perfect 
circle. A throw net is 20 to 30 feet in diameter. Later in the season 
when the water of the pond has fallen to a low level, the fisherman will 
use his drag net. This is a net about 4 feet wide and from 50 to 100 
feet in length. Two men drag it slowly forcing the fish toward one 
corner of the pond. When cornered the fish become very active, and 
the writer has seen as many as a dozen large fish (4 to 8 lb.) in the 
air at one time as they attempt to hurdle the net and escape into the 
free water. 

The selling of the fish is as interesting as other parts of the fisher- 
man’s work. The old women of the family act as vendors, peddling 
the fish in a basket carried on their heads. The fish are covered with a 
wet cloth and green leaves to keep them alive. The Bengali likes to 
buy his fish alive— then he knows it is fresh. The peddler may have 
only one large fish in her basket when she enters the village. All 
prospective buyers gather around. She takes off the cloth and proudly 
shows that the fish is still “ benche achay” (alive). She then holds the 
knife with her feet and pulls the fish through it. cutting it into portions 
as the purchasers wish. She cleans, scales, and finally "weighs the 
pieces. Early in the season the price of fish mav be six annas per 
pound falling to three annas toward the height of the season. 

The jeli seldom objects to casual “pole and line” fishing by boys. 
Due to the fact that pond fish are so well fed it is only occasionally 
that one can snare a fish with a hook. The pots, pans and dishes of a 
large number of families are cleaned dailv along the banks of the 
ponds leaving plenty of food for the fish. The jeli does object strenu- 
ously to another practice of the village people living near these ponds. 
During a heavy storm many streamlets are formed carrying the water 
into the pond. The small fish leave the pond and try to ascend these 
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mulct* The people go out in th<* nudet of the storm and u«mg an 
old ‘duti ’ (usual dress of the man— a length of thin cloth about 40 
inches wide and five yards long) as a net, capture many of the smaller 
fi'h The fisherman is very jealous of lus trade, and keeps it a closed 
vocation the father passing it on to his c on The average villager who 
is not an owner of a pond has little to do with the fisherman and his 
trade except as a consumer of Ins produce Village boys sometimes get 
a further «harc in tl * fi'!un~ experience by planting spawn in the 
flooded rice field* They dig a hole m one comer of the field Into 
tins depression th» fi'h finally find themselves as the water dries from 
the field and here they arc ea'ily captured Outside the fisherman’s 
family the experiences are limited to — 

Studying and distinguishing spawn. Buying spawn. Planting 
*pawn in rice fields, Catching fi'h in the rice fields (ana 
in well*). Catching “chingn mach” in ponds. Learning 
various varieties of fi'h, Pole and line fi«hing. Helping 
with net fi'hing, Holding the fish baskets. Counting the 
fi'h. weighing the fi'h Dividing the 'hares, Buying fi'h. 
Cooking and eating fi«h curry 

Trading 


The dohan («tore) may be found in the smallest village Some- 
times it is no more than a corner of the 'mall verandah or front room 
of a tumbledown mud hut In large villa°es the building may be 
< I mte 8™*“* m:1 de of bnck with iron barred windows and flat concrete 
roof The supplies kept by the rtorekeeper vary with the 'ire of the 
'tore and of the v illage, but always to be found on sale are nee, dal, 
kerosene oil, smoking tobacco, beenes (local type of cigarette), «ugar, 
gur (raw su^ar), salt, 'p ces, cooking oil and co3p The storekeeper 
'quats m the mid«t of the 'mall boxes and tins which hold quantities 
of these articles, and weighs on a 'mail balance 'cale the amounts 
required by the purchaser The prices at the M dokan ” are 'lightly 
higher than in the bazaar or markets where the villager does mo't of 
is uymg He goes to the “dokan” only in times of emergency 
The permanent bazaar or market found in the large villages is a 
ries ot dokans, each of which specializes in a certain line of goods 
Ihe Asansol (population 30000) bazaar is a good example There are 
WAu.a'-tt * 1 , stores ’ two general 'tores dealmg in everytlung from 
several *° , r 01 [» one Un shop, a nee market, vegetable market, 
stores c, ” t ™ eat Hops, two bakenes three shoe 'tores, two mu«ic 
theatres „ f P" ar ’ oa “« (wxtH physician’s offices attached), three cinema 
chants, anrt mar ^ eti a ® emenl afi d lime merchant, four timber mer 
pleTe but l^ 6 ! SWgw fw motor car repair This l.'t is not com- 
'hops are Tl, „ *He scope of a permanent bazaar These 

The bazaar 1* . «**** lD buddings and are op»n every day of the week, 
'mall villa®** ^ mce stat,on for a large area including scores of 
village dokan or »MU Pe ° P n bay articles not available in the 'mall 
trips to th e 0 j market The villager makes infrequent 

the P articles he nLd^ h,s r,ce «°lhat he can purchase 

•»* ° r ,u “ pp, ' es 
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The weekly market is strictly a rural affair, and is held perma- 
nently in one location on a fixed day of the week. This is the true 
trading center of the rural folk. To this center go the products of 
village industry and agriculture for trade and barter. The owner of 
the market location often erects small sheds for protection in time of 
rain. He always charges the vendor rent for the use of the location. 
Here one can find almost anything produced in the villages. People 
are squatting beside their wares. The herdsman has brought his sheep 
and goats which are tied on a long line awaiting buyers; the Santhal has 
brought his baskets (of all sizes) and woven bamboo mats; others stand 
proudly beside great bamboocrates full of chickens and pigeons; the potter 
has brought all sorts and sizes of water jars, cooking vessels and grain 
storage vats: the weaver is there with his cloth, the confectioner with 
his sweetmeats, the tobacco grower with his black, sticky smoking 
mixture, the itinerant pedlar with his array of Japanese trinkets, the 
soap maker with his large balls of coarse washing soap, the truck farmer 
with his vegetables. All over the place (the large market will cover 
more than an acre of land) there is the noise of shouting and barter. 
People are coming with their wares, others are leaving with their pur- 
chases. An airplane view would show long thin lines of people converg- 
ing at the market center. The more recent permanent bazaars are in 
no way affecting the weekly markets. These are still the trade centers 
of village folk. They are part of an ancient heritage which continues 
to function efficiently. The people of a village often attend more than 
one weekly market, and often the markets are held twice a week. 
Within a radius of five miles of the village there will be three such 
markets held on different days of the week. The Domohani market is 
on Wednesday; the Hirapur market is held on Saturday; the Damra 
market is held on Monday. Each of these markets may offer some 
distinctive product. The special feature of the Domohani market is its 
wood and bamboo products for it is near a iungle forest where aboriginal 
tribes people live. Here are always on sale Sal saplings for building, 
small and large bamboo';, baskets and mats from bamboo. The Hira- 
pur market is near an English settlement and a large industrial plant 
and is attended by vegetable "rowers and fish merchants. The Damra 
market is noted for its “ dhenki chatta chaol ” fhand-husked ricel. Not 
all the vendors of these markets are the casual villagers who trade their 
products. Many of the vendors travel from market to market with their 
goods. These are the salesman members of artisan families who make 
it their business to sell the family product. 

The cattle mart is a specialized type of weekly market. Cattle are 
not sold in the ordinary weekly markets, but in certain centers such as 
Lalgunj (market on each Thursday). Here people from distant points 
come together to buy. sell and trade their cattle. These markets are 
from 50 to 100 miles apart and serve wide areas. If the fanner’s bul- 
locks do not match in size, he takes them and trades one or both until 
he gets a matched pair. Or if one of the pair has died, he takes the 
remaining ox and gets a match for him. It is very important that a yoke 
of oxen he matched in size and strength and temperament. 

The “mahajan"’ (merchant) from the permanent bazaar enters the 
village as a rice buyer just after the harvest in December. Often he 
has bought the farmer’s crop before it has been harvested, and made an 

F. 5 
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advance to the farmer The demand for nee is practically unchanging, 
but the price vanes with the supply Immediately after the harvest (if 
there has been a good crop) the price is at its lowest point, and these 
mahajans or their agents are travelling through the villages buying all 
the rice they can This nee they store for =ale later in the year when 
the price advances The farmer lias no financial resource upon which 
to depend Storage is impossible for him as he lives practically from 
hand to mouth He must sell at the earliest moment possible, and of 
course always gets the lowest price for his grain If there is any profit 
to be made from the rice the ma bajan makes it Often the farmer is 
not able to keep back enough rice to feed his family with food until 
the next harvest 

The “ beeknwallah ’’ (hawker) makes his periodic visits to the 
Village bringing to the fanner’s home articles which are not available 
in the weekly markets These men R ecure their supplies from tlie 
permanent bazaars, and sell them to the villagers at a slightly higher 
price Each hawker specializes in one line of goods The most com 
mon are cloth, brassware, jewelry, aluminium wire, honey, ghee (clan 
fied butter) and kerosene oil The men cry their wares from hom; to 
home 

The business of buying and celling under any of the above circum 
stances involves the «kill of barter The villager loves nothing more 
than the argument which arises over the difference of one pice between 
the price offered and the price demanded The proximity of the de- 
manded price to the lowest possible amount which will be taken by the 
seller is determined by the length and forcefulness of the argument If 
the argument continues to the point where the buyer gets the article for 
the lowest price, and the vendor gets as much profit as he feels his due, 
then the transaction is successful and both parties are happy The 
buyer may tell and retell Ins experience with a great show of having 
beaten the vendor at his own game 

The trade experiences of the villager are many and varied and fall 
under the following heads — 

Trips to weekly markets and permanent bazaars. Selling and 
buying, Buying at the village dohan, Bartering at each ’ 
purchase or sale Selling rice to the mahajan, Investigat 
,n S 'he beeknwallah’s pack, Discriminating between good 
and had articles. Demanding fair weights and measures 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


BY 

W. B. Hayes, 

Principal , Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 

Mucli misunderstanding exists regarding the purposes of 
agricultural education. Historically, the first purpose lias 
ordinarily been to train staff for departments of agriculture, and 
many persons still think of this as the sole function of agricultural 
schools and colleges. In the early days of the development of 
scientific agriculture in India, experts were brought from abroad 
to fill the higher positions, but it was obviously impracticable to 
bring in all the trained staff which was necessary. Schools and 
colleges were started for the training of the subordinate staff. 
It continued to be expected that the higher posts would be held 
by men with foreign qualifications. This situation still holds to 
a large extent, although training of increasingly high standard 
has become available in India. 

As the agricultural colleges developed, and the standard of 
education rose, men trained in India came to occupy not only the 
subordinate positions, but some of the more important ones, both 
in administration and in research. With great problems still 
unsolved, and large areas of Indian agriculture almost untouched, 
the need for research workers is obvious. Judging from the 
experience of countries far ahead of India in the development of 
agriculture, the time when further investigation will become 
unprofitable to the nation is not yet in sight. For positions 
demanding higher training than is available in India, it is still 
desirable that workers shall have had undergraduate education 
here. 

One function which might at first seem perfectly obvious is 
the training of successful farmers. Yet to many this seems 
obviously not a function of agricultural education, at least that 
of collegiate grade. To them farming is an occupation fit only 
for the uneducated, or those with a minimum of schooling; edu- 
cation gives men tastes and standards of living which cannot be 
supported by cultivating the soil. Unfortunately, there is a 
considerable measure of truth in this. Even if by modern 
i methods the net income from farming can be doubled or trebled, 
the average farm will not support a family with any but a low 
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standard of living It is only by farming comparatively large 
areas that live educated man can hope to make a good living 
Less land is requited for specialized types of farming, such as 
dairying or growing fruits or vegetables, but for these relatively 
expensive land is needed, and even then more than the average 
farmer controls 

N< vertheless, a fairly large, and increasing number of young 
men with agricultural training are engaging in farming, with 
very satisfactory results in many cases This is, of course, 
particularly true of the men trained in agricultural schools, as 
these are generally satisfied with a lower income than is demand 
ed by college giaduates But even college graduates are not 
infrequently taking to cultivation, although many hesitate to strike 
out independently until they have had some practical experience 
working for others Of the few graduates of the Agricultural 
Institute who have farmed their own land, one was able to report 
having almost doubled the income of the estate the hist vicar 
As the number of agricultural graduates increases, there need 
be no serious unemployment problem if the land owners who have 
cultivation rights either secure agricultural education themselves, 
Or employ (hose who have it 

It may he argued that a college education is not necessary 
to enable a man to be a successful farmer It is trui that a man 
who has had good training in an agricultural school, or who has 
studied agriculture in middle or high school, may he able to 
farm quite profitably, and from the financial point of view, the 
investment in a college education may be que c tionablt In a 
country where agricultural experimentation is advanced, and 
sound advice on all farming problems is readily available, there 
is less need for a thorough scientific education than here where 
so much is yet unknown The Indian farmer has manv problems 
which cmnotbe solved bv ref creme to departmental bulletins, or 
fay writing to experts The agricultural graduate is m a much 
belter position to solve these problems than is the man with less 
scientific training 

But there is an even more important aspect of the problem 
than the financial one If education is conceived as developing 
the individual so that he can get the most out of life, by putting 
the most into it, if it is to give him a real appreciation of the 
'Tl ln lives, if it is to make of him a useful citizen 

, h,s country, then a university course in agriculture has 
tremendous possibilities To tho*e who think of culture as the 
4udy of the art and literature of past civilizations, it is absurd 
to speak of agriculture as a cultural subject Yet consider for 
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a moment what it offers the student. In this age when science 
wields such a powerful influence in the affairs of men, the 
agricultural student learns to understand the language of science 
and to appreciate its methods; he studies the various sciences, 
not as isolated fields of knowledge, but as integrated phases, each 
contributing toward the understanding and control of life. Yet 
he must realize, as many scientists fail to do, that any control 
man gains over life is but partial and uncertain. He retains his 
sense of awe in the face of the mystery and the power of nature, 
his reverence for the God who conceived and created this 
marvellous universe. 

Many of the problems before the nations today are economic, 
and the agricultural student learns to deal with these also. For 
producing a crop is only half of his task, and he must learn to 
do so economically, and to market it at a profit. Many agri- 
cultural prices are set in the world market, and the policies of 
an American President or a Japanese cabinet may determine what 
crops an Indian farmer should plant. Few citizens have the 
contribution which the educated farmer has to make to the 
solution of one of India’s most pressing problems, the social and 
economic emancipation of the rural population. 

History rightly plays an important part in education, but 
is the history of wars and of dynasties more important than the 
history of agriculture, of the gradual process by which, through 
the centuries, man has gained some measure of control over his 
environment, gained security, and put behind him the fear of 
frequently recurring famine? What an antidote for a narrow 
nationalism is the recognition that the crops he grows are die 
contribution of Europe, the Americas, and Africa, as well as of 
different parts of Asia, and diat the methods he uses have been 
developed by men of every race. 

If, then, agricultural education serves an important function 
in the life of the country, how far is this being realized by the 
students and their parents? A few years ago die answer to this 
question would have been that there was very litde demand for 
education of this type. But the situation is changing rapidly. 
This seems to be partly because of the difficulty experienced by 
young men with a general education in finding employment, and 
partly because of the increasing attention being paid to the 
villages. The interest of the present Viceroy and his immediate 
predecessor in the problems of agriculture and rural life are well 
known. The political importance of the rural population and 
large efforts to improve its condition have also focussed attention 
on die village. 
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One result of this growing interest in agriculture has been 
a flood of applications for admission to the agricultural colleges 
This is apparently greatest m the ca*e of Government colleges, 
as these are better known than the private institutions, and there 
is a belief that graduates of the Government colleges have a 
better chance of securing Government service In some ways, 
the number of applications for admission to a private college, 
such as the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, are more significant, 
as this college is less attractive to tWe desiring service 
Facilities at the Institute are limited, and an entering class of 
about 35 only can lie admitted cadi year, in the Intermediate 
course This year only a limited amount of advertising was 
done, in papers circulating mainly in the United Provinces 
Nevertheless, applications were received from various parts of 
the country, from Kashmir to Assam, to Travancore, and from 
Nepal and Ceylon These totalled nearly 200, and several others 
would have applied had they not been told they had no chance 
A few who could not be admitted to this course transferred their 
applications to the Indian Dairy Diploma course, where the 
competition was not so keen An analysis of 183 applica 
tions, from eligible candidates yields some interesting 
facts 


The three provinces east of the United Provinces contain 
no degree college of agriculture, and from them came more than 
half of the applications, 109 Thirty eight applicants were from 
the UP, and the others were well scattered By religion, 133 
were Hindu, 37 Moslem, 11 Christian, and 2 Buddhist In age 
they varied from Id to 26, the average being 18 6 This appears 
to be a very high average for an intermediate course, and is 
explained by the fact that 39 of the applicants had already 
passed examinations higher than the required high school or 
matriculation examination, and others had studied one or two 


years after passing their lart examination Nor is it true now, 
as it probably was once, that only those study agriculture who 
pwj'Vj ‘ifi miner subjects tji those who had passed only the 
high school or equivalent examination, 20 had passed m first 
division, 67 in second, 50 in third, and 6 without division Six 
had passed the Intermediate Science in firrt division, 12 in 
second, 6 in third and 1 without division In the Intermediate 
m Arts, 5 had passed in second division and 4 in third Five 
candidates had passed the B Sc. examination, two in the second 
P at 60 , P e * <*nt were first and second division 
n ch 1 ““ “™,lcraMy above toe average 
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Very interesting are the answers given to the question as to 
what use the candidates expected to make of the agricultural 
training. It is possible that some coloured their answers in the 
way they thought would increase their chances of admission. 
Only 32 stated that their object was to secure service, while 57 
said they planned to farm their own land. Another 53 have 
land, and are willing to engage in farming, but would prefer 
service, at least until they secure some experience. , The question 
was not answered definitely by 41. Some of the candidates 
who showed the greatest anxiety to gain admission were 
those whose sole object was to prepare to manage their own 
estates. 

Although 38 of the candidates were 21 years old or older, 
only 19, or about 11 per cent, were married. 

Here were nearly tw r o hundred young men, most of them well 
qualified, wanting training of a type which is greatly needed, 
and showing evidence that they would be able to make good use 
of that training. Yet there was room for only a small percentage 
of them, and refusal was more difficult because very few could 
hope to get an agricultural education elsewhere. 

This seems to indicate an urgent need for the establishment 
of more agricultural colleges, especially in those provinces which 
at present do not have any. There are now five Government 
colleges teaching for the degree in agriculture: those at Lyallpur, 
Cawnpore, Nagpur, Poona, and Coimbatore. The Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, and the Allahabad Agricultural Institute are 
die other degree colleges in agriculture. There is obviously 
room and need for more institutions of this grade. Financial 
problems make it difficult to meet this need promptly. Agri- 
cultural education is expensive, requiring the laboratories of the 
science college and land and equipment for a modern farm, with 
a wide variety of crops ancL animals. 

Lower grade institutions are also insufficient. In the United 
Provinces, in addition to the two degree colleges, two institutions 
offer the Intermediate course in Agriculture. Both are private, 
and with barely the staff and equipment necessary for this course. 
One of them has opened Intermediate classes in agriculture only 
in 1938. There are also two agricultural schools operated by 
Government, and a few run by private agencies. Agriculture 
is an optional subject in the high school course, but is offered by 
only a very few schools. With the modern emphasis on rural 
life, and on education suited to the needs of the people, it is to 
be expected that the number of schools teaching agriculture, 
cither as trade schools, or as general schools with vocational 
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courses, will be greallj increased This in turn will call for 
more agricultural graduates, as teachers and inspectors 

Agricultural education has made a good 'tan in India, but 
it is onl> a 'tart. There is need and demand that it be greatly 
expanded Will tho«e who pa> lip «emce to the cau*e of rural 
deielopment see to it that financial difficulties are not allowed to 
obstruct progress in this extremelj important part of the 
programme 9 



OUR TASK 


I wove one time a lovely piece 
With shimmering silken thread; 

The pattern was so intricate, 

My heart was filled with dread 
Lest I should skip one tiny string, 

Or knot it here or there, 

Spoiling the plan prepared for it 
And mar its beauty rare. 

More precious far than any cloth 

Of woven silk or gold 

Are boys and girls we have in trust, 

To lead and teach and mold. 

May we with earnest. Godly care 
Weave in the good and pure, 

Help build the pattern meant for them 
With things that will endure. , 

Signe J. Hanson 

TRUANT 

He stayed so long in the meadow 
Lingered so long in the wood, 

We wouldn’t have been at all surprised 

If, with a leather hood 

Or pointed ears edged light with fur, 

He had returned again, 

With strange, far dreaming in the eyes 
Dark as a smudged blue stain. 

But he came back at twilight 
Ravenous and himself, 

And not a tiling about him 
The least bit like an elf! 

Eleanor Alletta Chaffee. 
— From Parent-Teacher . 
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CINEMA AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BY 

Sheikii Iftekhar Rasool 

It is difficult to enter into a frank di«cu«ion of llic influence 
of moving pictures upon modern youth without being maunder 
ttood After having studied the subject for come time, I cannot 
agree with what seems to me to be the extravagant claims of come 
of the critics of the movie*. I refer to those who seem actual!) 
to m«ist that mo«t crime among modem youth is due to what is 
shown in motion pictures 

Wliile, of course, some >oung people have doubtless been 
encouraged in delinquencies by what the) have seen in the 
movies, the same thing might be said of what the) have read in 
the newspapers, magazines or books 

A very good argument could be made against the use of 
automobiles, because there i«n’t an) doubt that the freedom the) 
have brought to modem )outh in bringing them together under 
conditions, that without chaperonage in pa«t generations would 
have been considered 'hocking, has contributed probabl) more to 
sex dehnquenc) among >outh than an> other cause When we 
add the frightful toll of the dead and wounded thousands of 
)outh from the reckless u«e or misuse of this useful contribution 
that the machine age has given to civilisation, we might, in the 
interest of moralit), find as much cause for bo)cotting auto 
mobiles as we would find for boycotting movies And I am 
not saying that the boycotting of certain types of moving pictures 
would not be a very good thing, for I have given generous credit 
to the good influence of religious and ethical organisations who 
have in many cases justly opposed the evil influences of some 
motion pictures by resort to just Mich a remedy 

Good and Bad Films. 

Good or evil is a matter of relativity It is comparative 
If motion pictures are to deflect from nature the face of virtue, 
they must also show the image of vice To make virtue lovable 
'ice despicable, we must know what they are We all admit 
there are decent and indecent, acceptable and unacceptable 
methods by which this ought to be done Yet, it mu«t be done or 
ere can be no lessons from life, there can be no strengthening 

a 
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of character. By no system of wet-nursism can you solve the 
problem of delinquency or crime by hiding bad tilings or the 
truth about them, or by depriving children of the right, under 
proper conditions, to see, to hear and to know what they are. 

They may be worse off if shielded from knowledge of evil 
or spared any contact with it. They will be better and stronger 
if wisely familiarised with evil in order to know how to avoid 
it — or, facing it, to conquer it. ‘ Vice is a monster of such 
frightful mien, that to be hated needs but to be seen.’ And, of 
course, with equal truth there follows the warning as to what will 
happen if such truth is perverted. If youths are to learn to hate 
vice — to triumph over it rather than that it should triumph over 
them — we of the older generation must know how to wisely teach 
youths the truth about vice and crime. 

Service of Motion Pictures. 

Nothing in the last fifty years of the most eventful history 
of all time has perhaps done more to reduce sin and crime and 
add to the happiness, education and progress of the human race 
than motion pictures, and if the right-minded intelligent people 
will support the producers in giving us wholesome amusement 
they will certainly do more in this regard in the years to come. 

The movies are going to do more than any other agency to 
prevent the greatest of all crimes, horrid war. Through motion 
pictures all nations, peoples, races and creeds, all speaking the 
same language of the movies, are being brought into concord, 
acquaintanceship and understanding. And when they know 
and understand each other, they will love and cease to hate each 
other and war will be no more. It is a real league of nations 
in binding them together through seeing that they are all just 
the same as each other — that there are no bad people and no 
good people when properly understood, but there are bad things 
and good things as they reflect through the bodies or behaviour 
and conduct of people, depending on causes, which as yet we 
know little about, and that the great lesson of life is to learn now 
to wisely fight evil more and people less. 

Mankind has conquered all the reptiles and the wild beasts 
that threatened his mastery of this planet. Why? Because, 
primarily, he could see them, because they were known to him. 
But he hasn't conquered all diseases that remain to threaten his 
domain. And why? Because it is mostly the unseen beasts — 
the bugs, parasites and germs just now beginning to be seen. 
And with evil and disease, the movies will do more than all else 
besides to make them real, to make them known. 
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Greatest Educator. 

It is thus the greatest educator the world has c\cr had — die 
usual educator 

And when all things are seen and hnow’n to man, lie becomes 
for ever the undisputed sovereign of the world Through usual 
education the average child of twelve is in the future to know 
more in academic education than the present college graduate 
Largely through the movies, among the future great inventors 
of the world, we «hall behold children from ten to twent>*onc 
jears of age 

Viewing the situation from all angles, there seems to be no 
good reason wh) the motion picture industry* "ith all the money 
and facilities at its command, cannot be called upon to produce 
a gene rail) higher level of pictures and held to strict responsibi 
lit) if it Ialls below that level There is no limit to the heights 
to which the industr) ma) climb Movies in the pa«t have alwajs 
been mone> makers If crowds filled the lheatre s when cheap 
and tawdr) movies are exhibited, there is ever) reason to believe 
that when the outstanding productions will appear the halls will 
be full again, and with educated clashes — -more than has been 
the case before 



when this man speaks! 

“ He has come back,” the word goes round the 
Tillage — a traveller has returned. A crowd 
quickly gathers. He answers their eager 
questions and tells them of the glories of the 
country in which they live, yet know so little 
of. The people marvel : a short while ago 
he was just an ordinary man, now he stands 
out from their midst, envied and admired. A 
man of wisdom ; one who has travelled much. 







INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT 


BY 

S M Mousey M A 

Goiei nment Research Scholar in Psychology and Lecturer, 
Patna College 

(The first and the second articles of the senes appeared m our 
September and October issues rcspcctncly ) 

III The Hindustani Group Tests of Intelligence 

The new orientation ‘■upphed to education and indu«try in 
the we«t through the c\olution of the techniques of mental 
measurement, had its influence felt here in India as veil But 
no sufficient ad\ ince in this direction has yet been made 
Sporadic attempts have been made m different parts of the 
country to formulate and standardise tests of intelligence, <o that 
by now quite a good number of tests are available But none 
can be compared in scientific accuracy and precision to the 
European and American te s ts A few of the-e, quoted by Jha, 1 
are stated here The psychology department of the Christian 
College, Lahore, issued a Hindustani Binet Performance Scale 
But the sample of the population on which the standardisation 
hai, been made is too small to have an) real representative value 
It includes only 929 ca«es In Benares the Hindi Simplex 
Croup Te^ts are being tried But the area covered b> the ten 
is too wide, extending over Ea*~t United Provinces to Rajputana 
and Central Provinces The result of such an extensive expen 
ment is that many important local conditions have been disregard 
ed, thus, lowering the efficiency of the te«ts as measures of 
intelligence In the university of Madras some re earches have 
been carried on in this connection but they are not very sy *lematic. 
In Etawah, in the United Provinces, <=ome work is being done on 
testing Hindi speaking normal children But the tests u c ed put 
undue emphasis on geographical and arithmetical ability Jalota 
has levied a Group Te*t of Intelligence from the D V College, 
Lahore But the work is, *o far the writer’s information goes 
«:tili incomplete Group Tests of Intelligence have been designed 

*Jha 15 N, Modem Educational Psychology 
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in Bengalee by P. C. Mabalanobis. But as no result based on 
the tests lias come within the writer’s knowledge, he is not in a 
position to make any remark on them. 

Impressed by the w'ant of a good test in Hindustani, the 
writer started his research, two years ago, on the formulation and 
standardisation of group tests of intelligence suitable for Indian 
school students. The reason for selecting the group tests is to 
be found in the relative advantages enjoyed by the group tests 
over the individual tests, as stated above. The writer encounter- 
ed many difficulties which at first gave the impression of 
stumbling-blocks, but were, fortunately, later surmounted. 
Conspicuous among these have been the language of the tests and 
the ascertainment of the testees’ correct ages. 

The difficulty regarding languages arose from the dearth of 
commonly intelligible words in Hindustani for conveying abstract 
ideas and relations. This deficiency owes its origin to the 
prevalence of a foreign language in this country, viz., English, 
not merely as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, 
but as a vehicle of all transactions made in the different spheres 
of the life of its people. As a result of this condition the average 
vocabulary of a native of this country in his indigenous language 
is naturally much smaller as compared to that of a European in 
his mother tongue. The writer, in order to ensure the highest 
‘ g ’ saturation of his test, had to confine his choice within this 
small range. However, in spite of working under this handicap, 
he has been successful in embodying his tests in the most widely 
understood Hindustani. The words used in the tests are, thus, 
within the vocabulary of the normal children of the ages for 
which the tests are meant. In this way the influence of the 
4 verbal ’ group factor, which,* as Catell remarks, 44 may be 
largely a matter of vocabulary familiarity,” 2 has been attenuated. 
The correlations obtained amongst the different sub-tests of the 
Writer are, therefore, due to their common saturation with the 
4 general factor,’ 4 g,’ and not to the presence of an overlapping 
group verbal factor. 

Another difficulty and by far the more serious one, related 
to the ascertainment of age. In European countries, where 
parents celebrate the birthdays of their children, every boy is 
Expected to know his age. But here in India it is not customary 
to celebrate birthdays. The Indian boy therefore knows his age 
only approximately as given to liim by his parents or to others in 
his presence. The parents take secret delight in recounting the 


2 Catell, R. B., Br. J. Psych., Jan. 1936. 
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age of theu children, as the ordinary trade' man, who does not 
keep his busine s account, enjoys in recounting before others the 
increa«< he has effected in his investments Thus, but for tins 
inborn tendency in the parent', the child could no t~ have known 
lus age at all But 'till the boy’ knowledge is only approximate, 
and hence not reliable by itself The writer had therefore to 
tap other resource' One of these was the boy’s age as recorded 
at the time of his admission But this too was not a sufficient 
proof, for, its veracity is itself quite doubtful, as has been 
pointed out on numerous occasions by several educational experts, 
the Indian parents have a special fascination for lowering, 
deliberately, the age of their children at the time of their first 
admi« ion into a school But fortunately few parents are keen 
about keeping a record of this false statement, and like all fal e 
reports are prone to forget it The result is that if in future 
thev are asked to restate their boys’ age, parents who have 
deliberately concealed the true ages, are, mort often than not, 
unable to give the age recorded in the admission register 
Taking advantage of this situation, the writer required the 
parents and guardians to restate the age of their boys on age 
"bps issued to their ward* In this way if the parents* version 
tallied with the records in the register as well ns with the boy’s 
own version, then the probability regarding the correctness of 
the age was sufficiently high But the writer was not content 
with this He compared all these findings with the class 
teacher’s estimate of his pupil’s age In this way relying on 
four different resources the wnter was able to discover something 
dependable regarding bis testees’ age In computing his results 
the writer left out of account all those cases which showed some 
discrepancy among the different versions 

In the first choice of test items the writer did not make an 
adhoc selection He was guided primarily by Spearman’s 
account of the nature of intelligence, as stated above Tims only 
those te»ts which depended upon the principle of education of 
relations and of the absent correlate were selected Tests 
depending on the exercise of memory and reproduction of 
acquired materials were excluded Also tests involving the 
influence of some of the broad group factors vitiating the amount 
of the general factor were disregarded The writer also received 
*ome guidance in the choice of his tests from Hamid’s * Fffectivc 
actors In Mental Te«ts * s In the final selection of his test', the 
wnter used t he criterion of ‘g’ saturation of Ins different sub- 

Mlsrail * FJFrrinc Factors In Mental Tests,* Hr J Psych-, 1926 
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tests. Thus out of 10 different types of sub-tests only 7 which 
showed specially high ‘ g 5 saturation were finally retained. 

The writer’s tests are of the selective type, and not of the 
inventive, viz., that the testee has to select the right answer from 
others accompanying the test. The inventive type of tests, on 
the other hand, states only the questions and the testee has to 
think out the right answer for himself. The response, therefore, 
depends as much on the intelligence of the testee as on his 
ability to retain previously learnt responses. But memory or 
retentivity is a special factor whose ‘g’ saturation is very low; 
according to one experiment not appreciably above zero. 4 Thus 
as Spearman says, “ All the available evidence indicates that 
‘ g ’ is exclusively involved in education and not at all in bare 
retention.” 3 In the selective type the testee discovers the 
appropriate relation between the given fundaments and out of 
this issues the discovery of the required fundament conforming 
to that relation. The testee has not got to search his memory 
for this fundament but merely to see one of the suggested answers 
in a new light and select it. Moreover, the selective tests are 
purely objective and hence are not vitiated by the personal 
factor of the examiner. 

The writer’s tests, examples from which are given below, 
consist of seven different types of sub-tests, each containing a 
fairly large number of test items: — 

1. Synonyms Antonyms: — 

(a) Juda Juda — Chhitir Bitir .... Ulta — Aik. 

(b) Uljhana — Suljhana .... Ulta — Aik. 

(c) Hath Dhoa Laina — Dhaaras Rakhna . . . Ulta — Aik. 

2. Best Answer: — 

(a) Agar koayee tumharee barayee par tumsay daah 

rakhkhay toa tumhain kaya karna chahiay: — 

0. Ussay bhee daah rakhnee chaahiay. 

0. Ussay milna julna chhoar daina chahiay. 

0. Iskee parvah naheen karna chahiay. 

(b) “ Doobtay koa tinkay ka sahaara,” iska matlab yeh 

hai kay: — 

0. Doobtaa aadmee tinka pakar kar bhee paar hoa 
sakta hai. 


4 C. Spearman. Abilities of Man. 
n Ibid. 
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0 Aadmee tlioaray «aliaray say bhee doobnay say 
bach sahta liai 

0 Naaumeedec kee halat mam thoara Sahara bhee 
bahut maaloom hoata hai 

3 Ga«sification — 

(a) Baal, oon, par, ghans, roaan 

(b) Pahar, payr, phool, ghar, nuddee 

4 Analogy . — 

(a) Loaha Bliaaree Kaag 

boatal, goal, halka, taima 

(b) Neend Maul* Peetal 

LoahS, dhaatoo, soana, loata 

5 Logical Selection — 

(a) Kapra (Charkha, Rooyce, Dhaaga, Beenavat, Kurtaa) 

(b) Aadmee (Munh, Baal, Gardan, Kapra, Daant) 

6 Completion — - 

(a) Agar koayee aadmee jaldee mam hoa toa wuh apna 

kaam — karta hai 

hooshiaree «ay, aqalmondee say, phurtee say, 
achclihee tarah 

(b) \admee — khaa kar bhee jee sakta hai 

bahut, bhaat, thoara, panee 

7 Inference — 

Pahla tamasha doosray «ay kuchh achcha tha, teesra doosray 
say bahut bura tha laikin chautbay hay etna bura na tha Kaun 
tama«ha «ab say achcliha tha 9 Pahla 9 , Doosra 9 , Teesra 9 , 
Chautha 9 

1 Disconnected — Scattered Same — Opposite 

Disarrange — Disentangle Same — Opposite 

To renounce hope — To entertain hope Same- 

Opposite 

2 If someone is envious of your position what should you 
do with him 9 

You should al-o be envious of him 
You should not mix with him 
You should not mind this 
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“ The drowning man catches a straw,” it means that — 

A drowning man can save himself by catching a straw. 

With a little support a drowning man can be rescued. 

A little help means much in despair. 

3. Hair, Wool, Feather, Grass, Fur. 

Mountain, Tree, Flower, House, River. 

4. Iron : Heavy : : Cork : 

Bottle, Round, Light, Float. 

Sleep : Death : : Brass : 

Iron, Metal, Gold, Bowl. 

5. Cloth (spinning wheel, cotton, yarn, texture, shirt). 

Man (mouth, hair, neck, clothes, teeth). 

6. When a person is in great haste he does his task — . 

Carefully, Wisely, Quickly, Well. 

A man can live on — . Much, Rice, Very Little, Water. 

7. The first trick was a little worse than the second. The 
third was much worse than the second, but not so bad as the 
fourth. Which trick was the best? First, second, third or 
fourth? 

A stock objection raised against intelligence tests is that the 
tests merely measure quickness or alertness and not cognitive 
power or intellectual capacity as claimed by the framers of 
mental tests. The pioneers of mental tests are themselves to a 
very great extent responsible for this prejudice; for we find in 
most tests, specially the American ones, that too much premium 
is put on time allowance. Thus one account of intelligence tests 
lays down the general principle that “ It should not be possible 
for any child to complete a group intelligence test in the time 
allowed.”® It is not unnatural then for the layman to suspect 
that the tests are measures of individual differences in quickness 
of response and not in power or goodness of response. To clear 
this doubt extensive experiments have been carried on. 
Spearman has quoted a few of these and concludes that both 
speed of cognitive process as well as the power of cognitive 
response depend upon the general factor, * g,’ and “ neither of 
them constitutes a group factor or produces specific correlation.” 7 
Bernstein has supported Spearman’s conclusion by showing that 

c Allen Hunt. E. P., and Smith, P., A Guide to Intelligence Testing. 

7 Op. cit. 
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intelligent individuals are quicker than the unintelligent ones 51 
Ihe writer also has tried to clear the doubt arising from this 
controvers) In administering his tests he allowed as much time 
to his te'tees as to enable almost the total group to complete the 
tests In this way the factor of speed was totally eliminated and 
the tests measured only goodness of response But this departure 
from the usual procedure did not prejudice the efficiency of the 
tests for still the results are quite satisfactory All the sub tests 
u«ed in the battery are highly saturated with ‘ g ’ The writer’s 
tests, thus, supply a conclusive proof of the claim made by 
psjchologists that intelligence tests do not measure merely 
individual differences in quickness or speed of response hut also 
in goodness or power of response 

An objection may be raided to the larger lime allowance on 
the ground that the quick working te'tees are penalised m such 
tests by 4 having to dally while the duller ones catch up ’ But 
in the writer’s opinion this procedure is more useful than that of 
the shorter time limit For in a test allowing sufficient time the 
quick workers are afforded an interval of rest before they take 
up another sub test in the battery This keeps the efficiency of 
their work uniform all the time lhe> are undergoing die tests 
This follows from the common observation that a quick working 
operation is more readily fatiguing than a slow working and 
hence the latter can be carried on with the same efficiency for a 
much longer time as compared with the former Accordingly, 
the quick worker on intelligence test is liable to be more readily 
fatigued than the slow worker Hence, if the slow worker’s 
efficiency remains uniform for the period covered by the total 
tests, the quick worker’s will naturally decline The work curve 
plotted on the result achieved by the quick worker will show a 
gradual decline after a certain lapse of time, as fatigue 
«uper\enes, causing the curve to fall While that for the slow 
worker will cbntmue at the «ame level for the whole period The 
following figure will illustrate this point — 
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This variation in the work curve of the two types of testees 
would not have affected their output very much if the operation 
were throughout of identical nature; for the quick worker would 
have more than made up in the first spell of work for tire decline 
suffered in the subsequent stages. But the sub-tests in a test 
battery are not identical. They depend upon different types of 
mental processes involving intelligence. The quick worker's 
output then will be greater in tire tests given first in order of time 
than in those following. In the total pool of tests, then, the 
preceding tests will have greater weight than tire subsequent ones. 
No such discrepancy will arise in tire case of the slow workers. 
In order to keep the efficiency of tire quick worker uniform 
throughout the testing period, the effect of fatigue should be 
neutralised. This can be done by interspersing their total spell 
of work with pauses or intervals of rest, which condition is 
satisfied by allowing the longer time limit. The writer’s opinion 
finds its support from tire results of experiments on lire ergograph, 
or tire muscular fatigue testor, quoted by Collins and Drever 9 
from Muscio’s Fatigue. 

The following tables are prepared by the writer from the 
scores made by fifty schoolboys, age 12, on the writer's 
Hindustani Group Intelligence Tests: — 





Table I. 10 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

S. A. 

... ... 

■636 

•608 

•656 

•485 

•495 

•598 

2. 

B. A. 

... 636 

... 

•453 

•701 

•560 

•478 

•528 

o 

D. 

Class. 

... 608 

•453’ 

... 

•541 

•519 

•477 

•361 

4. 

Anal. 

... 656 

■701 

•541 

... 

•451 

•625 

•486 

5. 

L. S. 

... -485 

•560 

519 

451 

... 

•484 

507 

6. 

Comp. 

... -495 

•478 

•477 

•625 

■484 

... 

476 

7. 

Inf. 

... 598 

•528 

•361 

•486 

•507 

•476 

... 


The above table shows a sufficiently high positive correla- 
tion between the different sub-tests. The tests also satisfy the 
tetrad equation as the largest tetrad difference - 159 is less than 
four times the average probable error which is ’045. The reader 

0 Collins, M.. and Drever. J., Psychology and Practical Life. 

10 The coefficients of correlation are obtained according to the 

Product-moment method of Karl Pearson, the formula being r— ~ 

° crxay 

where r is the coefficient of correlation, .e the deviation from mean of 
the first distribution, y the delation from mean of the second distri- 
bution, ox the standard deviation of the first and oy that of the second. 
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can verify this remark b> taking any four correlation coefficients 
given by any four sub tests in the above table and compute the 
tetrad differences which, as stated abo\ e, consi't of the difference 
between the cross products of the four correlation values, or, in 
other words, of the difference between the products of the top 
right value and the bottom left value and the bottom right value 
and the top left value The satisfaction of the tetrad equation 
is a statistical proof of the fact that the writer’s tests contain the 
general factor ‘g’ which is responsible for the high positive 
correlation, and the specific M s’s ” 


Table If 1 



Test 

‘ g ’ saturali 

1 

S A 

831 

2 

B A 

7S4 

3 

Clas- 

620 

4 

Anal 

810 

5 

L. S 

680 

6 

Comp 

693 

7 

Inf 

683 


Table II indicates that the amount of the general factor in 
each sub test is sufficiently large, or more technically, the tests 
are highly saturated with ‘ g ’ 

Table HI 13 



Test 

Reliability CoeB 

I 

S A 

777 

2 

B A 

637 

3 

Class 

518 

4 

Anal 

748 

5 

L S 

603 

6 

Comp 

732 

7 

Inf 

592 


, Tne formula for correlation with 1 g ’ is taken from Spearman’s 
/rr A\ 8n ’ A n . pen ^ ,x - Jtvu accordu)? to which ra°= 
1 A7/(T A), where rag is the correlation of a measurement ‘a’ 
with b, A 15 the sum of the correlations between * a ’ and every other 
A® e * u , m the square* of these correlauons, and T is the 

totaJ of all correlations in the whole table 

tamed by means of the Spearman Brown formula, m = 

gr Ift 

T+T]^. ''here r„ is the reliability coefficient of tlie whole test 

rHn,n' V ’ t “r" 1 ' ' e,,alJll y WB C ,e„l „[ „„ e hs U the lest found OH 
coni paring tile Gr.l half „ cpnd 
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The above table shows the reliability coefficient of the 
writer’s tests according to the split-half method. 


Table IV. 



Test. 

Correlation with 

±. 

S. A. 

... -804 

2. 

B. A. 

... -800 

3. 

Class. 

... -722 

4. 

Anal. 

CO 

o 

a— 

5. 

L. S. 

... 736 

6. 

Comp. 

... -755 

7. 

Inf. 

... -721 


Table IV shows the correlation found by the writer between 
each sub-test and the average total of all. The values obtained 
are sufficiently high and thus supply the evidence for the validity 
of the writer’s sub-tests. Other measures of validity also yield 
a satisfactory result. Thus, the average correlation found by 
the writer between his tests and examination results is • 579 ; 
that between the tests and teacher’s estimate of intelligence ‘536. 





Table V. 13 







1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

S. A. 

• • • . . , 

•914 

•953 

•857 

•720 

657 

882 

2. 

B. A. 

... 914 

• • . 

•775 

1000 

•903 

•705 

•868 

3. 

Class. 

... -953 

•775 

... 

857 

•928 

•774 

654 

4. 

Anal. 

... -857 

1000 

857 

... 

•671 

•851 

•731 

5. 

L. S. 

... -720 

903 

•928 

•671 

. . . 

727 

•850 

6. 

Comp. 

... -657 

•705 

•774. 

851 

727 

... 

•727 

7. 

Anal, 

... -882 

•868 

654 

731 

850 

•727 

... 


Table V 

shows the 

intercorrelation between 

the subtests 


after correction has been made for attenuation. By correction 
for attenuation is meant that the effect of those chance or 
accidental errors in the two tests which lower the reliability 

13 The correction is made according to Spearman’s “ Correction for 

attenuation formula, r co oo — - ■ - - -- - - 

V 'n' ’ an 

r oo co = correlation between true scores in test 1. and 2. 
rin—correlation between obtained scores in test 1. and 2. 
rn^reliability coefficient of test 1. 
fan— reliability coefficient of test 2, 
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coefficients of both tests and thus affect the correlation between 
them is eliminated 


Tablf VI 



Te-t 

Correlation with 

1 

S A 

927 

2 

B A 

9G5 

3 

Class 

916 

4 

Anal 

918 

5 

L S 

903 

6 

Comp 

80S 

7 

-Anal 

S65 


The above table shows the correlation of the tests with 
general intelligence after correction has been made for 
attenuation 



COUNTERFEIT DEGREES 


BY 

Walton C. John, 

, _ In School Life. 

In recent years, there have come to the attention of the Office 
of Education nearly 50 questionable institutions, some “ diploma 
mills ’ pure and simple, as well as others whose courses were of 
little professional or educational value. And though many of 
these alleged universities have gone out of existence, new ones 
appear or old ones are revived under a new disguise. 

The great expansion in adult education in the past 25 years, 
particularly in correspondence instruction, has created a new and 
wide interest in home study. In the Orient, particularly in India 
and China, the possession of a degree has had a high value for 
centuries. A number of alleged universities offering counterfeit 
degrees have here found fruitful soil. 

One institution, incorporated in an eastern state operates 
primarily in India. Another institution, incorporated in South 
Dakota, is, according to its Bulletin of 1935 : “ an international- 
ists independent organization, incorporated and charactered in the 
United States of America, devoted to the promotion of colleges 
in India.” Degrees are granted by examination in India, and by 
correspondence. The fee for the full course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree is given as $45, for the master’s degree $55, 
and for the doctorate $80. 

For a consideration of $100, a St. Louis institution not only 
confers the title D.D., doctor of divinity, or D.M., doctor of 
metaphysics, but also offers to ordain the student as a minister 
of the gospel without extra charge. 

A peculiar characteristic of these alleged universities is the 
great extent of their offerings, the number and types of degrees 
conferred, and the extent to which their officials appear to be 
afflicted with “ degree-itis.” The writer knows an instance where 
two presidents of neighboring institutions of this type had 
conferred nearly every doctorate known to mankind on each 
other. 

These schools are not only responsible for duping a great 
many innocent people, they also are breaking down respect for 
genuine degrees. Complaints from foreign countries through 
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tlieir legations and embassies are coming m increasing numbers 
Few people understand, even in this country, the lack ol federal 
authority in these matters , 

There are also people who seem willing to be duped in 
order to po«e as cultured individuals Many letters come to this 
Office showing that their authors have no scruples in buying a 
Pli D , an LL D , or even a DD over any convenient bargain 
counter , 

One case came to light in a peculiar way The writer had 
been invited as a gue^ examiner in the ca*e of an individual who 
was up for his final oral examination for the Ph D degree in a 
well known university The f xamimng board, after a careful 
and sympathetic examination of the candidate, declined to 
recommend lnm for the degree About six months later the 
candidate called at tins Office and informed the writer that he had 
just received Ins PhD from m unaccredited college which was 
conferring doctorates in collusion with a correspondence school 
which could not, under «tate law, confer any degree The fee 
was $50 It was evident that the individual thought that lie had 
done a smart thing 

On the other hand, wc have received a letter from a young 
man in Philadelphia who had spent his own eamings and the 
savings of Ins parents m obtaining a medical degree of sorts 
After graduation be awoke to the fact tint be was ineligible to take 
the examinations for license to practice AH Ins efforts and years 
of work had been wasted Stories of such tragi dies could be 
multiplied 

In the light of such experiences it is incumbent on a number 
of states to pass legislation that will protect educational degrees 
At present 17 states are without effective laws on this subject 
So long as even one state permits counterfeit degrees to be grant 
td, so long will it be possible for this deception to continue, 
although the Post Office Department has from time to time been 
successful in closing spurious institutions by proving that they 
have made fraudulent u«e of the mails 

This action however does not attack the roots of the disease 
— lax incorporation laws Until complete legal control and 
supervision of degree granting institutions are obtained in every 
state in the country the reputation of higher education will 
continue to he injured 


— Education Digest 



REVIEWS 


Five Hundred Short Stories ' for the use of teachers. Selected 
by Frederick J. Gould, George G. Harrop & Co. Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This is an excellent collection of stories for the use of 
teachers. They have been gleaned from various periods of time 
and many countries. They are simple, and compressed, but they 
arc all capable of expansion. They illustrate ethical qualities 
like courage, humanity, self-control, truthfulness, sincerity, 
citizenship. If told in a lively manner, these stories are bound 
to have a deep impression on the minds of young men. Such 
stories play an important part in character formation and teachers 
can use them to good purpose. The publishers deserve congra- 
tulations for bringing out such an excellent collection of stories 
illustrating so many beautiful social and moral qualities. 

— J. D. S. 


Light Hundred Thousand Children — Facts about the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Published by the Federated Council of 
Cincinnati Teachers Organisations. 

This is a very interesting booklet giving a good deal of 
useful information about the Cincinnati Public Schools. It gives 
a brief statement of the activities and a general outline of the 
progress of the Cincinnati Public Schools. During the last 108 
years, about 800,000 children have been pupils of these Public 
Schools, and the Cincinnati Schools may well be proud of them. 
The recorded enrolment totals about 4,000,000. One can know 
from this booklet how the schools were originally started, facts 
about the Elementary schools, Music, Industrial Arts, Junior 
High Schools, Excursions organised by the schools, Penmanship, 
Physical Education, Summer Academic Schools, Senior High 
Schools, Vocational High Schools, Vocation Bureau of these 
schools, Night Schools, Bureau of Research and schools for 
Exceptional Children. There are few public schools that have 
organized so many useful activities. The Cincinnati Public 
Schools have had a proved record of achievement to their credit. 
They have grown from strength to strength and there is hardly a 
branch of educational activity which they have not explored, 
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organised and perfected The booklet is profusely illustrated 
It is a most useful publication 

— JDS 


Inter University Board, Indta, Annual Report, 1936 37 

The Inter University Board has bten doing a good deal of 
useful work The Report under review shows that the Board 
suggested that the Intermediate Examination in Science «hould 
be adopted as the qualifying test for admission to courses of 
«tudy for medical degrees and the suggestion was accepted 
practically by all the Universities, having Medical Faculties, it 
pressed for uniformity in the period of Honours Course in the 
various Indian Universities, it drew the attention of the Govern 
ment of India to the desirability of including a number of 
additional subjects m the curricula of the different examinations 
held by the Public Service Commission, it has compiled a list of 
special subjects in which facilities for research exi«t in the various 
universities, it has recommended Inter University Extra Mural 
lectures, it invited the different Universities to consider the 
question of instituting a Degree or Diploma m Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry and of including Nautical and Aero Nautical instruc 
tion in the University curriculum These are only a few of the 
activities of the Board For details, one must read the whole 
report The Board is performing a very important function m 
co ordinating the work of the various universities and has brought 
both the Government and the people in touch with their activities, 
their needs, and achievements The Report shows that the Board 
has been remarkably active and the credit for its various achieve 
ments must go to Pandit Amaranatha Jha, its able and enthusiastic 
Chairman and Prof N h. Sidhanta, its indefatigable Secretary 
All tho^e who are interested in University Education mu t go 
through it carefully 

— J D S 


The Problems of Education — A First Course for ike Orientation 
of Prospective Teachers By Claude C Crawford, Louis 

P Thorpe, bay Adams Published by C C Crawford 

through the facilities of Southern California School Book 
Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
California 

F«t 1<5 20 ^nurable attempt to plan out an Introduction to 
atl0n on a strictly pragmatic basis MtMly books written 
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for pupil teachers contain only abstract lectures. The book 
under review breaks entirely a new ground. The purpose of 
this book is to make students conscious of vital educational issues, 
and to suggest certain activities which will lead them on to the 
solution of these problems. Rightly has Dr. Thorpe said, 
“ Problems initiate intellectual stress because they demand 
resolution. The resolution process leads naturally and actively 
to a search for relevant information and for concrete experience. 
Thus if the problems be representative of the reacting agents’ 
perceived needs, we have secured the much sought after motiva- 
tion. The plan of this volume is based on such a psychological 
principle. It begins with problems and leads the student to 
discover answers. The value of such a procedure should be 
obvious.” 

Emphasis has been laid throughout the book on doing rather 
than on merely knowing. Each topic begins with a statement of 
a particular problem; then the various issues connected with the 
problem have been mentioned; finally a number of activities 
which are likely to give a clue to the solution of the problems 
have been suggested. At the foot of every page, the education 
index and educational abstracts have been given, and also 
periodicals, “ reserve shelf ” and a number of books bearing on 
the topic have been suggested. Altogether 207 topics have been 
given in the form of problems. 

This is a pioneer work and one of the most stimulating books 
we have come across. The learned authors deserve the congra- 
tulations of all teachers on their venture. We hope the book 
will have a wide circulation in India. 

—J. D. S. 


How To Teach. By Claude C. Crawford, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California. Published 
by C. C. Crawford through the facilities of Southern 
California School Book Depository, 3636, Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 

This is an excellent text-book for upper grade and secondary 
school teachers. In the beginning of each chapter, a number of 
class-room activities have been suggested. This is followed by 
a brilliant and lucid discussion of the various topics. The 
following will serve as an illustration: — 1 One of the best ways 
to teach a bright pupil is to get out of his way. It takes a bright 
teacher to keep far enough ahead of a bright child that the child 
won’t stumble over him in his progress. Every now and then, 
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a fat referee at a football game wins the game for the wrong side 
by getting in the way of a player as he goes down the field 
Likewise, bright pupils often do poor work, because they are 
bored with the monotony of the program that is laid out by a 
plodding teacher A task has to ha\c a little intellectual quality, 
a little reward in it, a little imagination, eUe the child simply 
does not take hold of it If a child has a chanre to u«e his 
initiative and resourcefulness, or if he has something to think 
about, he can keep interested The classroom is another place 
where nature abhors vacuum Bright children do not need to 
practise all fifty nine problems in a drill exercise in order to get 
the principle If they are asked to do it, they may refuse, or 
do it under protest ” 

There are 27 chapters in the hook The chapters on Plan- 
ning Lemons, Problem Teaching, Appreciation Teaching, Using 
the Library, and Project Teaching are exceedingly interesting 
Th< author’s outlook is critical, healthy and practical throughout 
At the end of each chapter, there are selected references which 
are very u«eful Every school library ought to possess a copy 
of this book, and students in Training Colleges will do well to 
go through it carefully 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE VILLAGE 

BY 

Rev. C. F. Andrews. 

( Extracts from the Convocation Address of The 
University of Mysore.) 

lv 'We live in a distracted world which is passing through a 
hurricane of evil. The cyclone has swept from one end of the 
earth to the other. In the Far East, Japan has invaded China, 
and an incredibly cruel war has been carried on with ruthless 
ferocity for over a year. In the west of Europe, Spain has been 
torn asundei by a struggle that is no less deadly. Day after day 
we look at the news in the papers concerning Central Europe in 
order to see whether war has broken out or not. It will not do 
for us in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is out of joint. 0 cursed spite! 

That ever I was born to set it right! 

For we must seek the deeper causes of the evil within ourselves. 
Otherwise we, too, in our turn, may be brought within the 
hurricane zone. 

Vj *4 -W- *¥* 

The subject I have chosen — how to bridge over the gulf 
between the rich and the poor; between the University and the 
villages, — is by far tire most difficult that we can approach. Only 
that State, which can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, 
is likely to weather the storm. We have lately witnessed, in 
Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the poor, 
have crashed. Here in India we have begun to realize how near 
the danger may be to ourselves, and how short is the time for 
putting our own house in order. If I keep strictly, as I am 
bound to do, to the academic aspect of my subject, the importance 
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of the political i«sue will not be forgotten Pure science is the 
basis ot all applied science So wliat I try to put forward in 
principle lies at the back of that ferment in Indian politics which 
is lessening our national life 

First of all, let us frankly acknowledge, that m spite of much 
that has been harmful, great benefits base come to India through 
its long association with the West The hard, 'tern, exact, 
scientific thinking of modem Europe has brought this country, 
with a shock, out of its ancient fairyland of dreams To take a 
concrete example, which every historian would accept, the 
impenetrable wall of unloucliabilitv was breached at last in the 
nineteenth century by the terrific impact of Western scientific and 
democratic thought The wrong to womanhood, caused hy child 
marriage, has also been brought home to the conscience of India 
in a similar manner The present successful movement for social 
reform goes back to the liberal ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of 
Mazzim and Abraham Lincoln, as well as to the insight of the 
great Indian reform leaders, beginning with Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi 

The V/e-'t has reaped its own benefits in return Perhaps 
the greatest has been the recovery of the immensely potent 
conception of one Spirit pervading Man and Nature We can 
trace the effect of this quite early The vast intellect of Goethe 
first hailed it from afar Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly 
independent way, worked out its inner meaning Shelley felt it 
aNo in his eager spirit The more directly Indian contact is seen 
m EmerMm and Wah Whitman The full effect \ as shown m 
, p 1 ky the remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Utanjali This small book was translated into all the languages 
o the West, and had, perhaps. Us greatest influence in America 
It is true that the World War swept this aside for the time 
eing, and a crude, intransigent theology has succeeded, especially 
m Central Europe But already the pendulum has s.vung back, 
an astronomers like Edding'on and Jeans are revealing to u* 
a renew e esire to approach this avenue of the Spirit along 
wiucti our mysterious universe may be explored 

h U .i, t ier 1 ^ uenc< S which we all recognise m our own day, 
in nirt 0 t" ° ^ a hatma Gandhi, who has shown us in the We-t, 
Dr'irfiM.u, ea !H 3 out our modern chaos hv putting into 
filled vnfh W P nnc, pk P ure non violence m face of a world 

>0 go o«r o°r,™ and rv ,h T, ‘" 1 «• ™'" ed 

of cethnrr .if 6 ’ an< ^ a ^ so to America, for the sole purpose 

great princioleTm 6 “ ost ,** arn ^ ,t thinkers in both continents the 
p ciples m action for which Mahatma Gandhi stands 
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So far then we may assert, historically, that benefits have 
accrued on both sides from this closer contact between East and 
W est. 

But in India, owing to political domination, there have also 
been injurious features which need to be eliminated. Let me 
explain by typical examples some of these evils. 

When I was teaching in the Punjab University more than 
thirty years ago, by far the greater proportion of those whom I 
taught came originally from the villages. They were the best 
brains in that generation. But I can hardly remember a single 
instance of one who went back to his own village in order to work 
for his village people. His English education had cut him off 
from his own kith and kin. Thus the fact became glaringly 
evident to me long ago, that the villages were being depleted of 
their best intellects in order to feed the elaborate machine by 
which the administration was being kept going. 

A further fact struck me at once with dismay. I could not 
get a single student, who was living with me in our hostel, to 
speak to me in any other language but English. This was not 
due to any want of effort on my part. For I used to try very 
hard to speak to them in my own broken Urdu and Hindi, because 
I longed to be able to converse fluently in these two Indian 
languages; but the invariable result was that they answered me 
back in English, because their one desire was to learn English as 
rapidly as possible. 

One more story may be mentioned. Once upon a lime, in 
South India, I was asked to speak at an Old Students’ gathering. 
The first thing that I noticed was the imnation of European 
methods in almost everything that was done. With a view to 
counteract this, I quite innocently suggested to the President that 
he should make his closing remarks in Tamil, which was his own 
mother-tongue. But vdien he got up on his feet and tried to do 
so, he completely broke down and had to finish his speech in 
English. He acknowledged to me afterwards, with noble shame, 
that there was something strangely wrong with his education, 
when he could not speak even his ov.m mother-tongue correctly. 

Thus two very disturbing features came early to my notice. 
One was the manner in which the best intellectual life was being 
drained out of the villages into the towns. The second was that 
English had become nothing less than a craze and an obsession. 

It must be remembered that these things about which I am 
speaking occurred many years ago. Mahatma Gandhi had not 
come back from South Africa, and the National Movement had 
not swept over the whole country, like a purifying flood, clearing 
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away the debris Yet, in spite of all that has happened since, 
the divorce between the University and the village has by no 
means been set right The English educated still shun t he village 
life and tend to become congested in the towns 'Unemployment 
among them is increasing 

If I am a«ked impatiently whether the English language 
should he abandoned altogether, I should at once answer. No ’ 
For, as I have shown, it has had its own valuable u«es It has 
been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s worst 
evils It has al«o welded together, as nothing el«e could have 
done at the lime, the diverge parts of India Still further, it has 
brought India into touch with the vast outer world of thought 
where English is commonly spoken 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over English will 
still he taught, but it mu't no longer be the medium of instruction 
That should, in future, always be the mother tongue Indian 
teachers must use the mother tongue when the> teach geog~rnphy , 
history and mathematics, the y must no l onge r employ Hie 
mediUm~bf' J Eri glish I ha ve used the imperative word ‘mH 
becauseTKave’ noHouh't whatever' that this Men has a t o nee IcThe" 
taken ' 

Very soon, we may hope that the State will follow the 
example of the University and u«e the mother tongue both in the 
Law Courts and in Government offices Then we shall witness 
some of the best results of this important change, whereby a true 
independence will be reached by Indian manhood and woman* 
hood, and one of die greatest barriers between the village and 
the University will he demolished 

***** 


I would ask one very simple and obvious question Is there 
any other country in the world except India where instruction is 
given from the school stage right up to the University through the 
medium of a foreign language 9 Personally, I cannot recall a 
single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gulf has 
become so wide between the educated classes and llie village 
people 

, But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far 
beyond the sphere of language and education It has invaded 
ot er sides of life as well Perhaps the most injurious has been 
e continual n*e in the cost of living, without any compensating 
e n ^, 1 to *“ e common people Artificial needs have been created 
°f foreign articles into the market and these have 
e omely things made by our own people In this 
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manner the old industries of the villages, one by one, have been 
destroyed. 

It has become a commonplace to note how this has happened 
with regard to Lancashire cloth. Mahatma Gandhi had drilled 
into us the bad effect of such foreign expenditure. But the 
damage done has by no means stopped at articles of clothing. 
It has gone on to cover almost everything we use down to the 
smallest details of every-day life. 

y I remember, long ago, the first occasion when I went down 
■''file Chandni Chowk at Delhi, in order to get some India-made 
things to send home as a gift to my sisters. To my horror, I 
found that every shop was full of cheap and tawdry foreign 
manufactured goods, which had been sent out by ship to India. 
Mr. Rudra, who was with me, had to take me down some side 
street before lie could find a shop where I could obtain genuine 
handmade Indian goods. The injury done by such a one-sided 
process of trade has to be carefully noted. Those tilings which 
are exported to England, in exchange for these foreign manu- 
i factured articles, are taken out of the Indian soil in one way or 
\another. That is to say, the raw products of India have been 
'diminished in order to receive in exchange these goods from 
abroad. We have been diminishing instead of increasing our 
fbod values. 

This process of deterioration has to be gradually reversed. 
The nutrition which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry 
must be conserved. Whatever articles of dress or furniture are 
needed must as far as possible be produced in India itself. Only 
in this way can the life-blood of the Indian villages flow freely 
again and some prosperity return to those who are now living 
almost below the level of subsistence. 

% *■ f ^ 

We come now to the last evil that needs to be entirely swept 
away. Hitherto, as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the 
West has been the uninspiring aim set before us. This has left 
behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called a * slave 
mentality.' With mighty blows, he has broken the chain which 
bound us fast with this strange mental subjection. The general 
effect of his appeal throughout the country has already been 
amazing: and yet in the Universities themselves a cautious 
conservatism still holds sway which is desperately hard to break. 
Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this Western 
obsession: and therefore I welcome an opportunity of striking 
another blow for freedom. 
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I know that, in doing so I have with me the hearts of all who 
are young and of many al«o who are old But I would repeat 
again and again, we are not living today in a normal world 
Ihe time is short We have already passed through one world 
war, in a single generation, and arc on the brink of another 
Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical change of 
heart, which must be nothing less than drastic, for we have to 
keep pace with the crisis in the midst of which we are living 
We cannot go on in an easy, slipshod manner, while the whole 
world around us is aflame The revolution has come to our own 
door* We have to appeal to the power of sacrifice m the heart 
of youth to make a supreme effort, and if we do tin®, we must 
be ready for sacrifices ourselves The older generation must not 
throw the whole burden on the young 

A «liort time ago, I was talking over this vs hole subject with 
Swami Abimshananda, one of the oldest members of the 
Ramakn-hna Mission He said to me, “ I was born in a village 
and spent all my boyhood there My English education, in 
Madras, rut me off from my own village people Only now in 
these later years, as a Swami, have I been welcomed back again 
with open arms ” “ How well,” he continued, “ I remember 
that village life* How dear it was to me’ There was some- 
thing precious in it, that we have almost lost today' ” 

I asked him to tell me what tins was, and he replied, “ We 
truly loved one another and shared every tiling in common But 
now \ e have lost this joy of fellowship Another more selfish 
spirit has entered We, who are educated, have acquired new 
tastes and new habits, which have separated us from our own 
people We hear a great deal about rural reconstruction 
nowadays, and this lias its importance, but it is the old spirit of 
village brotherhood that needs most of all to he revived JVe 
rate to come bacJ , both to our faith in God, and to our trust in 
one another 


His words, which vere spoken with the deep sincerity of a 
man o religion, reminded me of my own early days at Cambridge 
I ,[ ty i EarS a P’ ' hen 1 t0 ° at one time began to feel 
™ chan o e ' r0m my home surroundings owing to the new 
at !l,n» C » e ” vir °nment of the University One thing saved me 
fr ° m disaster It was the touch I had with 

verv s * UTns °f South East London, among the 

do^n fo r ! ’ '? S a 9 olle S c Settlement, where I could go 

those who J C V nd ’ ° r dymg the vacation, and live among 
were far hard? f aCin ? Problems of suffering and poverty that 
tar harder to solve than mathematics These poor people 
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had kept their simple faith in God and they helped me to keep 
mine. Through my love for them, in the midst of all their 
hardships, so bravely borne, I was able to love God also. So, 
when my University days were over, this College Settlement, in 
the midst of the poor of South East London, became my home; 
and the most fruitful days in all my life were spent there learning 
to understand the needs and sufferings of the poor. I should 
never have understood India’s poverty, if I had not lived thus as 
a poor man among the poor in my oivn country. 

My thoughts, therefore, have naturally been directed to this 
experience of poverty in my early days. For this drew me as 
with a magnet to the side of Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa, 
because it was clear to me in a. moment that he had sacrificed 
everything for the cause of the poor. The same thoughts drew 
me also to Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, who has for more 
than fifty years devoted himself with a heart full of love to the 
poverty-stricken villagers in his own province of Bengal. 

I have gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, 
whether there might not be formed an Asram or Settlement not 
unlike what I have lived in at Santinikelan and also at Sabarmati 
and Wardha, — similar also to Kingsley Hall in the east end of 
London, where Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Round Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch 
with the poorest of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley 
Hall, under the care of Muriel Lester, which was nearest to his 
heart’s desire. 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from 
this University to the villages; and I have seen the nucleus of a 
work, such as I contemplate, already started at Bangalore. But 
I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to be made. 
Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, directly connected 
with the University, with buildings of its own, where University 
graduates might go who were determined to become one with the 
poor by sharing their hardships? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind would obviously 
be best established in the cenlie of the mill area of Bangalore. 
It should not only undertake what might be called 4 hospital 
work ’ by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the 
home of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their 
lot with the poor and be able to speak impartially for them in 
those big issues relating to the hours of work, the rate of wages, 
accident and sick insurance, maternity benefits, etc., which make 
all the difference in the lives of thousands of poor people. For 
while Mysore State can rightly be praised for its advanced labour 
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from time to time to live there along with others who were 
settled in as permanent ^residents. 

The expense incurred in food and establishment should be 
such as would satisfy the exacting requirements of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself, if he were able to visit the Settlement. I have 
gone into detail in order to make the picture glow before you; for 
I have had in my own mind all the while the joy of such poverty 
among the poor which came into my own life, when, for some 
years, after my college days were over, I was given the charge of 
such a Settlement as I have described in one of the slums of 
London. As I have stated, the whole of my later life which I 
have spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse 
- in those years when I lived in the same manner in London. They 
were not only the best, but also the most formative years that- 1 
have ever spent; for they shaped the whole of my life in this one 
direction. 

With regard to the second University Settlement among the 
villages of Mysore, it should include a dispensary and small 
hospital attached to it and also be made into a handicraft training 
centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to their own 
villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through classes 
at the Centre, how to improve the health conditions around them. 
A kindly and wholesome rivalry might be set up between the 
different villages which are near the University Settlement as 
to cleanliness, neatness, and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of 
training which might help the villagers to take a thoroughly 
genuine piide in their own surroundings. 

Through those who come for different purposes to the 
Centre, a close touch might be established between the villagers 
and the University Settlement, so that there would be no difficulty 
for research workers, who come into residence, to pay personal 
visits to the villages where they would be welcome. As in the 
town Asram, the standard of living among the residents would 
have to be so simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, 
would ‘ feel out of place. Here again, the standard set by 
Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras, it should be possible to 
give some brightness and joy as well as training and instruction. 
Such village festivals have their great use in breaking through 
the monotony of ordinary existence. They add happiness to 
village life and thus make people ready to slay in the country 
and not flock to the towns, 

F. 2 
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The ultimate goal is every day becoming clearer to tliose 
who are planning the future That goal is to find some 
inexpensive means of harnessing the waterpower of Mysore 
State for the u c e of the villages and al«o of the poorer parts of 
the towns If tins can be done, it will help to bring all lands of 
minor industries bach into the country life as a whole, instead 
of concentrating them in the big cities It will al«o make the 
cleaning up of the slums much more easily accomplished The 
one hallmark of success will lie in decentralization It may not 
be too late to undertake in this manner State Socialism of the 
best type, to spread industry, rather than to concentrate it in one 
or two places But, for this purpose, ardent enthusiasts will be 
needed, who love Mjsore with all their hearts, and are read) to 
work night and day to make Mjsore a model State, where the 
best ideals of India may be carried out on a princely scale with 
the cordial goodwill of the people behind them 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity, but 
there are other tilings that need to be brought into the villages 
which are even more important “Man shall not live by bread 
alone ” The old mantram of the Upani'hads, ‘ From joy all 
things proceed, m joy all things consist, unto joy all things 
return,’ is as profound as it is true What Swamiji told me the 
other day contains the secret of the- best happiness and content 
ment “ How we used to love one another ” That was the inner 
jo> which made men long to return to their own village after their 
education was over and made them even home sick for it 

“ Our object should be,” writes Tagore, “ to tr> to flood 
the choked bed of ullage life with the stream of happiness For 
this the scholars, the poets, the musicians, the artists, have to 
collaborate, to offer their contributions It is fulness of life that 
makes one happy, not fulness of purse ” 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happi 
ness, peace, and contentment, as well as abundance of food, and 
it should be one of the chief functions of University Settlements 
of this kind to bring joy to the poor 

Joy and Hope' The depression in our villages must cease 
Hope must enter, so that Joy may abound Only by the rich and 
poor, the University and the villages, coming closer into touch 
with one another, can this be accomplished, and Mysore remain 
a happy and prosperous State. 



EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


BY 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

President , U.S.A . 

/ No nation can meet this changing world unless its people, 
individually and collectively, grow in ability to understand and 
handle the new knowledge as applied to increasingly intricate 
human relationships. That is why the teachers of a country are 
the ultimate guardians of the human capital of that country, the 
assets which must be made to pay social dividends if democracy 
is to survive. 

We have believed wholeheartedly in investing the money of 
all the people on the education of the people. That conviction, 
backed up by taxes and dollars, is no accident, for it is the logical 
application of our faith in democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the affairs of nature is the 
direct result of investment in education. And the democratiza- 
tion of education has made it possible for outstanding ability, 
which would otherwise be completely lost, to make its outstanding 
contribution to the common weal. We cannot afford to overlook 
any source of human raw material. Genius flowers in most 
unexpected places; “ it is the impetus of the undistinguished host 
that hurls forth a Diomed or a Hector.” 

No government can create the human touch and self-sacrifice 
which the individual teacher gives to the process of education. 
But what government can do is to provide financial support and 
to protect from interference the freedom to learn. 

No one wants the federal government to subsidize education 
any more than is absolutely necessary. It has been and will be 
the traditional policy of the United States to leave the actual 
management of schools and their curricula to state and local 
control. 

But we know that in many places local government un- 
fortunately cannot adequately finance either the freedom or the 
facilities to learn. And there the federal government can 
properly supplement local resources. 

Here is where die whole problem of education lies indefinite- 
ly with natural resources and the economic picture of the 
individual community or state. We all know that the best 
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with enlhusia«m by senior students, especially by those whose 
earlier religious instruction has taught them to think for them 
selves and to enter with sympathetic understanding into the 
thoughts and ways of those professing other religions than their 
own But uhnt matters first of all is not theology but religion — 
religion as ue find it exemplified m the lues and experience of 
the great saints of every age and race Jesus, quoting from the 
Old Testament, summarised the whole thing in the famous two- 
fold commandment, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and strength ” and “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself” It would he difficult to find a 
better summary For true religion is essentially two fold, 
mysticism and brotherhood, an gxperjgncc r,f Hr.it _n n the o ne 
hand _and a way .of. lif e , o n jhe _other, an experience which 
harmonises the whole personality and generates power and peace, 
and the outcome of that experience in a life of selfless service 
dominated by the sense of brotherhood, of the unity of all life 
That “He who knows himself one with God knows himself also 


to be one with every other,” is an axiom of Vedanti«m And 
to “ know ” in that sen«e means more than a rational conviction 
it includes the intuitive knowledge which transcends rea B on and 
which is the core of religion 

This, then, is what vve ®eeh to convey to younger pupils, not 
theology but religion First and foremost a -=ense of jhe grace 
and majesty, the poise and power of some of the world’s greatest 
saint«, especially those who were founders of the living religions 
or writers of the sacred hooks of the world^Tand coupled' with 
this a recognition of the«e great souls as our own elder brothers 
to be loved, reverenced and, so far as may be, imitated Second, 
^•ome under=tanding of the message and way ~of~l»fe of these 
Elder Brothers (or Great Companions, as Walt Whitman called 
them) the message of brotheihood_andjoi£, of overcoming evil 
m selflessness and simplicity, sincerity and single 
mmdedne«s, of doing unto others as we would that thev should 
o unto us, above all, the menage that since religion is a function 
° 1( 1 e j , e ™ an > l he peace that pa«eth_underetanding_can be 
bib ? ny by Com P lete surrender. to the will- of God, and 
whether that is interpreted to mean (as in Islam) surrender to a 
power outride oneself, or (as in Hinduism and Buddhism) the 
p ogre«sne realisation of one’s own spiritual self, does not seem 
, e i,°. I ?r C mucb P TCi ehcal difference The explanations may 
TL [r ’j> u e f x P enence a°d way of life are essentially the same 
hiMonril 6 *° e V e tbf> c ^ , ^ ren some conception of the 

toncal continuity of the different religious systems and the 
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influence they have had upon one another. We begin with 
Zoroaster, who is probably the first prophet known to history who 
fought his own ivay to an understanding of die relation between 
morality and religion, and taught that God is Righteousness and 
not just a somewhat temperamental Nature~deitj\ Thence we 
pass to Moses and the Hebrew prophets who stressed the same 
point, insisting that the formalities of religion were of no use 
without purity of heart and life in the individual, and social 
righteousness and justice in the community. Thence to 
Christianity and Islam, both of which grew out of Judaism and 
were profoundly influenced by Zoroastrianism. Then in another 
group we take the more easternly religions and shew how 
Buddhism grew out of Hinduism. And in China how both 
Confucianism and Taoism grew out of the older nameless religion 
of die country and were later modified by Buddhism. In this 
way we try to give the girls a world view of the history of religion 
as well as a grasp of die essential underlying unity of all great 
religious teaching and example. 

One point -which emerges from diis historical survey is the 
important and interesting one that die so-ca lled_Tounders.,of.-die 
grea t^ rel igious systems did no t set o u t to found new .religions^ at 
all/BuFJoTrallTlie people of their day and generation back from 
priesTcraftjand superstition^ and hypocrisy to a truer understand- 
ing of, and a_ fuller loyalty to, what was best in their ’ own* religious 
traditions. New -religions sprang up in their name because their 
followers preferred to bow down and worship them, or to accept 
slavishly the lette r o f theirjnessage, instead of catching their, 
s pirit, obeying their precepts and walking in dieir way. 
Mr. Shastri in a recent address, speaking of Mahatma Gandhi, , 
adjured the people of this country to be “ not hi sjw.orshipper s bu t 
his co-wo rshippers of the go ddess of Truth. ’ - ' It is a timely 
warning and one thatT believe would be shared by all great 
religious teachers, ancient and modern — not to call them “ Lord 
Lord,” but with them to worship God and do His will, who, 
whatever else He may be, is surely revealed in all Beauty, Truth 
and Goodness, the great, universal spiritual realities. 

When the subject is faced in this spirit the choice of material 
becomes far less embarrassing than would at first sight appear. 
It is the universal In every religion which is selected, those 
passages of scripture containing truths which can be paralleled 
in other scriptures which are learnt. If people continue to want 
their children to be taught the particular doctrines of their own 
faith (as doubtless many will) let them ■ have it by all means, but 
let such instruction be carried on at home or within the different 
F. 3 
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setiarum institutions, at school let them learn, all together , those 
things which the different religions hate in common, the elements 
oj Universal Religion 

It is too early yet, after only four years, to make any claims 
as to the results of such teaching We can only hope that it may 
do something to counteract the blatant evils of narrow mindedness, 
fanaticism and communal rivals, and unite people oti the basis 
of their common brotherhood, as children of one God and 
members of one family, as well as teaching them to think Iot 
themselves 

Not \erv long ago a Muslim girl who has been in the school 
since the beginning of the experiment, went to her teacher and 
told her that, as a result of the classes, she had got entirely new 
ideas of Hinduism and of Hindus whom previously she had dis 
liked And one of my own «emor girls, a Hindu, sought me out 
to tell me that the clashes had taught her to have a new regard 
for the Muslim girls Another girl, asked what she most admired 
in Buddha, said it was his spirit of ren uncia tion, thus using her 
own judgment to select the most important feature of the story 
that had been told And a still more interesting illustration of 
the same thing was a gul who, after I had read to the class the 
great p«alm of Love contained in the thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians, meditated for a moment and then said, “ That writer 
«a>s that hope is good, but Buddha said that desire was bad 
What is the difference between hope and_ d esire ? ” These are 
spontaneous testimonies, not perhaps of any great significance 
m themselves, but a straw is enough to shew which way a stream 
is flowing 


It would, of course, be futile to pretend that there are no 
difficulties in the path of this sort of religious instruction There 
are, and formidable ones too But not more formidable than 
thore which beset, for example, the path of Science in the days 
of Galileo Now, as then, the timid will fear the new ideas as 
dangerous innovations, the slavish and unimaginative will deplore 
such broadening of the connotation of the word religion, jealous 
sectarians will protest, m dread for the security of their narrow 
strongholds But Truth will go marching on 

But the greatest of all difficulties, certainly at the initial 
stige and perhaps always, is to secure, teach ers to tea ch the 
subject m the ri ght c pint ^ A formidable difficulty indeed, but 
surety not insuperable, especially in India where the majority are 
rougfar up in the traditions of the most tolerant and truly 
1 °* the great religious systems of the world 
knowledge certainly they must have The study of Comparative 
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Religion will supply that. But more important even than knowl- 
edge is religious experience. Teachers of religion must be 
themselves men and women of religion if they are to impart to 
their pupils anything more than an intellectual understanding of 
the .subject. For in the last resort religion can he caught but not 
.taught. Or rather, the impulse towards the quest can be caught 
from another, but religion itself must be sought and found by 
each .individual -for himself. As the Greek philosopher Plotinus 
said long ago, writing and speaking of religion “ is as when one 
showeth a pilgrim on his way to some shrine that he would visit, 
for the teaching is only of whither and how to go, the. vision 
itself is the work of him who hath willed to see.” Teachers who 
remember that will not go far wrong. They will give their pupils 
knowledge of as much as they can of the great chapters in the 
spiritual history of humanity. But they will never forget that 
their chief function is to awaken in children reverence and love 
for Beauty, Truth and Goodness, and so to set their feet on the 
path which will lead them to the mountain top whence they may 
see the vision for themselves. 


TEA TO THE RESCUE 

An interesting incident relating to the soothing effect of tea 
on jaded nerves has been recently related by Mr. Sultan Hosain 
Khan, Headmaster, Municipal Primary School, Khairabad, in the 
Sitapur District in the U.P. A boy named Mohammed Hosain, 
it is stated, had studied so hard before the examination that when 
the hour came, he was in a state of extreme nervous tension. He 
was unable even to make a start on his examination paper and 
eventually collapsed into a dead faint in the examination room. 
The headmaster, who was awai-e of the beneficial effect of tea in 
such circumstances, immediately ordered a cup of tea to be pre- 
pared, which was given to the boy as soon as he recovered 
consciousness. The stimulating effect of tea so revived the boy 
that he was able, the headmaster says, to complete his examina- 
tion paper in a satisfactory manner. 

— Tea News and Vieivs, October, 1938. 





EDUCATION AND POLITICS 


BY 

Lindley M. Fraser, M.A., Ph.D., 

Aberdeen University. 

[An Address delivered to the Aberdeen Educational Institute.] 

Broadly speaking, there are three main views as to the proper 
relations between education and politics. First diere is what we 
may call the “ totalitarian ” view. It underlies the educational 
systems of the modem dictator states, and is also, by implication 
at least, the view of Plato. Its fundamental principle is the 
frank subordination to political ends of all the other functions 
which education may fulfil. Not merely is the task of training 
up good citizens held to be more important than those of impart- 
ing knowledge, developing cultural interests, and stimulating 
critical powers; by “good citizens ” is meant citizens who will 
accept and fit in with the particular social and political systems 
of the State concerned. German children are to be made into 
good little Nazis, Italian children into good little Fascists, Russian 
children into good little Communists, and so on. And if in tire 
process their opportunities of becoming educated human beings 
are restricted, then that cannot be helped; for the State is more 
important than the individual. 

In fact, of course, these opportunities have been restricted: 
political education has to a greater or less extent interfered with 
general education. If one may generalise from the position in 
Germany there seem to be four main ways in which the non- 
political ends of education tend to suffer as a result of the strict 
application of the totalitarian principle. 

(1) The time (and energy) available for acquiring culture 
and knowledge is reduced by continual interruptions in the form 
of drills, labour and military service, listening to speeches by 
political leaders and other forms of propaganda. 

(2) The actual knowledge imparted is given a nationalist- 
political bias by means of the selection and even the deliberate 
distortion and falsification of facts. 1 

1 For a frank statement of Nazi principles as applied to the teach- 
ing of history see the extracts from Rodiger, History, its Purpose. 
Material, and Method, in the “ Friends of Europe” publications, 
pamphlet No. 57. 
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(3) No attempt is madq to conceal the general principle 
that a precise knowledge of facts and of causes and effects is of 
less importance than the pos«e e sion of a correct attitude with 
regard to political ideology That is to say, the pupil comes to 
have a contempt for scientific standards, truth ceases to be an 
end in itself 

(4) No effort is made to develop the powers of independent 
thought and criticism, on the contrary the younger generation is 
indoctrinated with the conviction — welcome, perhaps, to many of 
them — -that thinking is unnecessary and suspect The whole 
community is to be spiritually an army in which onl> the leaders 
are to “ reason why " 

Now it may be that education along these lines represents 
die best method of training up the citizens of a totalitarian 
regime But clearly it will not do for a democracy, both because 
the good citizen of a democratic state must have precisely tho«e 
gifts of cntici'm and objectivity which are so undesirable under 
a dictatorship and because it is not consistent with the spirit of 
modem democracy to sacrifice the education of the man to the 
education of the citizen A schooling system which is avowedly 
biassed in favour of a particular set of political views, whether 
it be good or bad in other respects, is at least und< mocratic. Let 
us observe, too, that it would be undemocratic even if it were 
professedly u«ed in support of democratic institutions themselves 
There has of late been a tendency in some quarters to argue that 
if wc are to build up and maintain the democratic sy stem in 
Britain we must adopt the same sort of methods which are 
u«ed abroad in support of totalitarianism We are urged frankly 
o bias our pupils in favour of democratic policies, to instil m 
them the conviction that fascism (or communism) mu«t lead to 
injustice, poverty, war and the rest — wt are, in fact, to u«e our 
educational equipment as a buttress of the political system in 
7J, C >, U jf " e " eve > an d whicli uc wish to maintain and perpetuate 
c , fj'® more t0 s *y about this type of policy later on At 
hrst Mght it is suspiciously like doing evil that good may come 
« a *5 P ro P°sed is that we should be undemocratic in 
> C u ^ a j° na s y stem for the sake of democracy in our political 
52*" And ' ve ma y he tempted to reply that if our belief m 
taX 7.“ iTu^ 11 s t kl ' ndee P we shall refuse to restrict U 
demn P( ! field ’ We ^ M that the true citizen of a 
Sr/T ""S mus , 1 hav,! learI “=' ! >» to objective and 
mb'aMed even about pohtical democracy itself 

betwe™ J "l 15 secon,! main 'tew as to the relation 

ecn education and politics-what 1 may call the “ leave them 
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alone view . 2 The objection to all attempts to bias the child in 
favour of a particular set of political .principles is that they' 
obstruct his freedom to choose for himself. He has been brought 
up (let us say) to a belief in imperialism, has perhaps been 
encouraged to join an imperialist league or to identify himself 
with the political party whose programme is most sympathetic to 
imperialist ideas. What happens, then, when he reaches mature 
years and is called upon to play his part as citizen of a democratic 
community? There seem to be three possibilities, all of them 
undesirable. He may retain without serious questioning the 
imperialist views with which he has been indoctrinated; in which 
case they are not really his views at all, being the expression of 
habit and emotion rather than of reasoned conviction. Or he 
may come to question these views on rational grounds and wish 
to change sides, in which case his convictions are at war with his 
loyalties — his head with his heart — and the process of changing 
sides will involve unnecessary psychological strain and even the 
danger of issuing in an irrational bias against imperialism and 
all its works. Or finally if losing faith in imperialism he is yet 
not sufficiently convinced that it is a bad policy to wish to change 
his political allegiance, he will probably relapse into a dishearten- 
ed apathy and will cease to trouble his head about political issues. 
This trilemma could be avoided if we were sure that as he grew 
up his reason, when brought into play, would strengthen and 
support, instead of conflicting with, the emotional bias instilled 
into him during his school years. But in fact we cannot be sure 
of this, either with regard to imperialism or to any other political 
issue. The only solution, then, is to avoid indoctrinating him 
with political views. Children cannot be expected to have 
reasoned ideas about political matters; let them therefore be left 
alone, so that when they reach maturity they can make up their 
minds for themselves, unhindered by emotional loyalties to one 
side or the other. 

The second view, then, as to the place of politics in educa- 
tion amounts to saying that politics should have no place in 
education. It is a view which will perhaps command wider 
sympathy in democratic countries than the “ totalitarian ” view 
described above; for it is not merely more democratic in spirit, 
but it also would leave our schools free to pursue the ends of 
knowledge and culture without being distracted by .political bias 


- See, for example, W. B. Curry, “ Let's leave the children alone,” 
in the Neu’s-Chronicle for February 18, 1938. 
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or propaganda Unfortunately there are three serious and 
indeed fatal objections to it 

In the first place it is impossible of attainment Let us 
assume — what is no doubt largely the case m Great Britain — 
lhat no teacher deliberately and consciously uses his position to 
prejudice the free development of his pupils’ political ideas 
And let us assume that wherever it is possible for a subject to be 
politically neutral it is in fact so taught, that the divinity lessons 
do not hint that either national patriotism or international good 
will are Christian virtues, that English literature is taught in such 
a way as neither to glorify nor to belittle the achievements of 
Great Britain as a nation (poems like Macaulay’s Armada being 
ruthlessly excised from the roster of works to be learned by 
heart), and that when studying geography the pupil’s attention is 
never drawn to the fact that over a quarter of the land surface of 
the world is coloured red in his maps There remains one subject 
which cannot he freed from political implications — the subject 
of history The teacher of history must have political views of 
his own; and however much he may trv to prevent u, these views 
are hound to leave their mark upon his teaching So al«o with 
the text books u«ed How can a hook on British history fail to 
express a general standpoint as to the relations between Great 
Britain and other countries, or as to the merits and demerits of 
nineteenth century lames faire? We have only to compare the 
accounts given of the same past events in the standard textbooks 
m different countries to see that even when there is no evidence 
of conscious bias on the part of the writers, their own upbringing 
and environment decisively affects the interpretation they place 
on the events in question 3 History has been described as 
tiding some strong idea through a morass of facts which would 
bog you down and drown you if you were not mounted ”* And 
if tne historian is unaware or what his “ strong idea ” is — if he 
oes not realise that what he finds interestinc and worthy of 
inclusion in Ins book is largely determined by his own bias 
wi regard to political problems — then he is more rather than 
ess i e y to impress his readers with the same subconsciously 
accep e point of view We may, in short, be able to reduce the 
0 P°htics we admit into our classrooms we can never 
eliminate it completely 


«n»n, London 1926 ral, ° n "’ 7Ae ^ enace °f Nationalism in Educa 

4 Eastman, The Fn 


yoymenl of Laughter, p 187 
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Secondly, the attempt . to be completely impartial and 
objective on political questions itself represents a “ view ” on 
politics — a view which the teacher will to a greater or less extent 
pass on to his class. Either he will so far as he can avoid 
discussing political matters; or else if he does discuss them he 
must refuse to commit himself to any definite verdict. If he 
adopts the former alternative his pupils will grow up under the 
impression that politics does not greatly matter, and they are 
likely on reaching maturity to be apathetic and uninterested; 
while the effect of the latter course will be to make them think 
of politics as an academic sort of subject on which no definite 
views are desirable or possible. In either case the effect (so far 
as it goes) will be to discourage those so taught from taking the 
active and critical interest in political decisions which is required 
of citizens of a democratic country. 

, Finally let us observe that the whole case in favour of the 
“ leave them alone ” view is that it is the only view compatible 
with democracy. It might, then, be a reasonable view if 
democracy were universally accepted as the basis of political 
life. In fact, however, it is itself in question. And if we are 
ourselves democrats (if we are not the “leave them alone” view 
will in any case have no appeal for us) then we must at least hold 
it to be desirable that our children should grow up to be democrats 
too. We may gladly encourage and even help them to take their 
own line, when they reach years of maturity, on socialism and 
capitalism, on unemployment policy or public finance, even on 
war and peace: what we cannot do without making nonsense of 
our own democratic faith is to leave the question open whether 
democracy itself is a desirable philosophy of life. Here at least 
we are called upon to pursue the path of conscious and deliberate 
indoctrination. 

These may seem to be mere debating points. But they are 
in fact fundamental. We must ourselves possess a group of 
beliefs as to the nature of the society in -which we wish the 
younger, generation to live. And if these include a faith in 
democracy — not merely as a form of government but as an 
attitude to society — then we must also regard it as of the first 
importance that our children should learn to play their part as 
citizens of a democratic community. But this implies at the least 
that they must learn to take an interest in political questions, to 
form reasoned views on political issues, and (above all) to accept 
and support the democratic ideal. The “ leave them alone ” 
view breaks down - because it is self -contradictory. It forgets 
that the exclusion of politics from education- is itself a form of 
F. 4 
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political education It relies upon a particular political creed— 
a creed which it ends by denying 

It seems to me, then, that we must discover some middle 
course between prostituting education to politics and attempting 
to make our schools wholly non political The educational 
system must somehow be unbiassed — but not negative with 
regard to political problems, we must teach future citizens to be 
open minded without making them empty minded How are we 
to do this’ 

My own tentative answer is derived from my experience as 
a university teacher of economics In the matters which I discuss 
with my class I can distinguish three planes of doctrine, each 
demanding a method of treatment which would he wholly 
inappropriate to the others First there is a wide range of 
subjects on winch the essential thing is that the students should 
learn to decide for themselves Such are (for example) 
questions as to the desirability of controlling monopolies, of 
extending the scope of public enterprise, of reducing inequalities 
of income and so on The«e are matters in which economic 
theory cannot speak conclusively, and it would be improper, and 
even immoral, for me to u«e such authority as 1 may possess with 
my class to indoctrinate it with my personal views In such cases 
my function as a teacher is completed if I succeed in presenting 
a fair and objective analysis of the arguments on either side and 
in stimulating my students to make up their own minds And it 
I am accused of not letting my left hand know what my right 
hand is doing I can only reply that these are circumstances in 
which no other course would be ethically justifiable It is not 
my business os a teacher to advocate a particular policy (however 
strongly 1 may favour it as a citizen) if it is one on which 
differences of opinion are to be expected even among qualified 
economists 

Secondly there are matters on which economics in my view 
does speak with a clear v oice, and on which it would be self 
stultifying to pretend otherwise As an example 1 may take the 
free trade issue There are, of course, non economic arguments 
in favour of protection, there are even circumstances under which 
a tariff might conceivably be of economic advantage, if applied 
with sufficient skill But the great mass of public belief in tariffs 
does not in the least depend upon such possibilities, but on a 
familiar and crude confusion of thought, and it is certain that if 
people really understood the nature and mechanism of inter 
national trade the current faith in protectionism would largely 
crumble away This being so T have the right, and indeed the 
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duty, to state clearly — what is no more than the truth — that most 
speeches in defence of tariffs are simply silly. I must, of course, 
show my reasons for this conclusion: and I must also encourage 
my students to satisfy themselves that it is sound by inviting them, 
if they will, to try and refute the general case for free trade. 
But it would be a dull and degrading business if 1 were to pretend 
to have an “ open mind ” on popular economic arguments for 
protection. Being unbiassed cannot mean expressing no definite 
views on urgent matters of economic policy. 

Finally, and behind all such specific issues, there is one 
matter which is so fundamental for a useful study of economics 
that with respect to it I must act as an advocate, resisting all 
suggestions that I may be wrong. The whole function of eco- 
nomics is to help the community to act rationally in the control 
of its resources. We study international trade because an under- 
standing of it will give people the chance of adopting the 
commercial policy best able to yield them what they really want : 
we analyse the workings of the banking system so as to save 
ourselves from misusing it through ignorance: we investigate the 
principles determining wages so that we may be assisted in our 
struggle against poverty and unemployment. All these labours 
will be completely pointless, however, unless we are prepared to 
use the knowledge they provide. And economics as a subject of 
study depends absolutely on the faith that so far as possible 
action should be rational — that where the consequences of a 
particular policy can be known it is foolish if not criminal to act 
without that knowledge. This being so, perhaps the most 
important duty of a teacher of economics is to instil into his 
students the conviction that rational action is better than irrational 
action. They must learn not to judge economic policies by their 
immediate consequences, but only in the light of a real grasp of 
their ultimate implications; they must recognise that in the 
absence of such an understanding they have no right to pass 
judgment at all on problems of economic policy; they must be 
encouraged to acquire the analytical ability which will enable 
them to contribute their share to the rational direction of the 
world’s economic affairs; they must in short accept the postulate 
without which economic studies are empty and meaningless — the 
postulate that the human reason, for all its weakness, is an 
indispensable aid to the wise conduct of life. 

This, let us observe, is a matter of faith. It cannot be 
proved, and there is no room for argument with anybody who 
would dispute it. There can therefore be no question of the 
teacher’s preserving an open mind and leaving his students to 



ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 


S K Ro\, M A , 

Late Principal , St Paul's High School , Ranchi 

The importance of Adult Education : its relation to Rural 
Reconstruction and Primary Education. 

Rural reconstruction may be regarded as the whole problem 
'of Government of the rural side As this side is four fifths of 
India, rural reconstruction may be said to be four fifths of the 
Government problem in India In other words all problems of 
revenue an d expenditure of Government in India have to be 
considered preponderantly from the point of view of the rural 
population Rural ri construction means the recon-truction of 
the health and wealth of Indian villages and improving the means 
ol communication between them«elves and with towns But this 
is the social and economic side of rural reconstruction whereas 
education must imply the reconstruction of the intellectual, 
{esthetic, moral and spiritual side of it It is Education only 
that can help the edification of the healths ml health oLJndian 
Milages in such a way as to make thes e self supporting and self, 
propagating If education however is confined only to children, 
not only will rural reconstruction be a slow and tedious process, 
u t e children will have to contend with and overcome the 
prejudices and ignorance of their elders — which from the very 
a k a '^ e m which rifle fire attempts to capture 
entrenched positions It 1S doubtful what heavy sacrifices will 
e 0 e ' ncUrre d before these positions are captured Adult 
Km t„ l ° n ,u 11 S j n , ot on ^ ai( k an ^ hastens rural reconstruction; 
ad J ultS ^ t o{ ll,e,r entrenched 

ediL.^ P d r ay ,herefore " a y >hat Primary and adult 
education must g0 side by side and hand in hand 

The three aspects of Adult Education. 

education^-ife said diere are three different aspects of adult 
P yXdl in -^ Ual (m Wh , lch 1 include ** sesthetic), the 
" Pmtual limitation that we 

Population, ne must U ?dd'Sat l,2, h AdUlt E , duc , aUon ° f &e mral 

dd that we have confined ourselves to four 
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problems, (1) Adult Literacy, (2) getting the village to make the 
-fullest use, .of. .its -environment, chiefly through co-operative 
organisation, (3) the organisation of mass physical education, 
(4) a moral and spiritual- programme. 

1. Adult Literacy. — On the intellectual side the most 
important question of adult education is that of literacy. The 
Christians want every man and woman to be literate so that 
foremost of all he or she may read the Bible and the prayers and 
hymns that would be said or sung in the worship of God. 
Correspondingly there must be similar reasons for other 
communities. Next to this literacy is of much utilitarian value 
to the villager who ought to be able to. read his purchas and pattas 
and take an intelligent part in his dealings with the Mahajans 
or the banias in order to protect his own interests. At the present 
time'when the seeds of democracy are being sown in India, when 
the voter has assumed great importance, literacy is required, so 
that the voter may take an intelligent part in sending the repre- 
sentative to his provincial legislative assembly who will promote 
his well-being. Lastly literacy is indispensable, to culture, for 
it enables the villager to amuse and instruct himself. The 
importance of literacy cannot be exaggerated, in spite of the fact 
that much education can be imparted orally and visually without j 
literacy. 

How can Adult Literacy be rapidly spread ? — Any method 
by which the literacy of adults could be rapidly advanced should 
not only be of the deepest concern to us, but if known to us 
personally would lay upon us an obligation that we could not 
lightly put away. In the Christian Missions Moga, Dhamtari, 
Gosaba and other places and by one or two individual non- 
Christian pioneers elsewhere, research and experiments have 
been carried on for some years in the methods of teaching reading 
as adapted to the Indian vernaculars. In Christian missions the 
story method of Moga and the method which Dr. Laubach had 
introduced into tlie Philippines have been widely tried. Both 
these methods have proved highly successful in teaching adults — 
si weeks. having been found enough for teaching them to read 
but more experimentation is necessary to discover and determine 
as to which of the two is better and quicker for adults. This is 
not the place nor is it possible within the time-limit allowed to 
describe any of the two methods nor to give a comparative 
estimate of the value of either. Our country offers at the present 
time great opportunities for a concerted forward movement in 
teaching adults to read and write. Millions of adults hitherto 
indifferent are now asking for education. We, educated Indians, 
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have awakened to the necessity of teaching the illiterate people 
and of bringing them into direct touch with the be^t thought of 
India and of the rest of the world To take this most important 
element alone of adult education — the removal of adult illiteracy 
— it is such a hard ta«k that it can be achieved only through 
persistent co operation on a broad front What is needed is a 
nation.wide, campaign and a national organisation to cope with 
all the aspects of the problem The problem is not merely one 
of finding a method of teaching and enlisting teachers to teach 
by the method, hut it bristles with difficult jjue*>tions which require 
je e carch and. experiment, as for example, of— 

(1) Finding a common basic vocabulary from the several 
W" dialects of one language 

(2) Di covering the psychological approach to the adulU 

in different localities 

(3) Discovering the minimum and maximum age limits 

of the adults within which our work could be most 
successful 

(4) Applying a minimum test of intelligence within that 

age so that the work of teaching may be done for 
those who would most readily respond, as in the 
beginning to get most results a process of selection 
he adopted 

15), Providing suitable literature for the semi literate and 

'** the progressive literate, if possible, in the village 
libraries 

(6) Then there is the difficult question of script — the 
localised and the more general one of adopting 
one for All India 


It is impossible for one to go into the whole question of 
adult literacy within the limits of this paper 1 would only 
like to draw the attention of tho«e who are interested to the 
pamphlet * A nation wide campaign for Literacy ” issued by the 
relational Christian Council, Nagpur 

2 The use of the environment —Next to literacy the most 
important question from the intellectual standpoint in Adult 
ucation is to get the rural adult to mal e the fullest u«e of Ins 
environment and of the knowledge of the results of experiments 
WJ, j TC , Ca j ^ ia . t . are being continually made for his benefit 
i e ra itional knowledge is a very good thing and while we 
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ourselves have die highest regard for that kind of knowledge 
handed down in the villages from time immemorial, diere is such 
a thing as being hidebound by tradition. Traditional knowledge 
is like embers of fire which must be fanned into flames by added 
fuel. Nothing is better for this purpose than visual methods. 
Actual objects brought to his notice in the village hMox bazar, 
an experiment conducted before his eyes of a new crop or an old 
one with selected seeds or special manure; a chart, a picture, the 
cinema are all invaluable aids to visual education. If there is 
any value in “ earning while learning ” or in “ learning by 
doing,” then the teaching of a Cottage Industry or of intensive 
agriculture is a most valuable aid to that kind of adult education 
which enables the villagers to take full advantage of his environ- 
ment. It will widen the range of his intelligence, it will bring 
to him the joy of creative activity and it will increase the 
possibility of his wealth. From personal experience I can say 
that the method par excellence for enabling the villager to make 
the fullest use of his environment is co-operative organisation. 
Co-operation provides an ideal as well as a method. By this 
method roads have been constructed, huge embankments or 
bandhs have been made, tanks, channels and wells dug, schools 
built and teachers maintained, the weaving, the leather and the 
brass industries expanded, thus making better villages and in the 
process making the villager more active, alert and self-reliant. 
What better aim can we have for adult education? 

3. Physical Education . — With regard to physical education 
I wish to say only a very few words. Government may provide 
an adequate organisation and facilities for_sanitafion such as 
supply of pure water etc. They may investigate into the 
problems ..of nu trit ion and make out, after investigation, a chart 
according to local custom of the best diet-table, for a particular 
class or community, but the will to health and physical fitness 
must and can he only created by the voluntary efforts of educated 
Indians. In our country this will to physical fitness is utterly 
lacking. It can be only created by a nation-wide organisation. 
Thus we have here a fruitful field for adult education. In my 
humble opinion we have in the Scout Associations or the 
Bratacliari movement a ready to hand organisation for bringing 
about in the villages a will to health and physical fitness. Such 
a will once brought into existence will not oijly alter the physical 
but the moral outlook of the people. 

4. A moral and spiritual programme . — It is not possible 
for me to deal with adult education and leave out of consideration 
its most vital and important element, namely, the moral and 

F. 5 
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spiritual I ha\e the highest admiration from personal knowl- 
edge of the Indian \illager His patience and fortitude, his 
readiness to undergo suffering and privation, his affection for his 
family, his home, his lands, and his village, his desire never to 
repudiate his obligations and such like characteristics make him 
n notable figure m the world While I say all this I am firmly 
convinced that one of the primary aims of adult education in 
India must be to raise the moral and spiritual tone of the people 
Just imagine what a tremendous revolution could be brought 
about in India if only a successful campaign could he conducted 
throughout the villages of India m which every villager under- 
takes “ to adh ere to the truth ” If a fairly good percentage of 
these succeeded in* abiding by it, the face of India may he 
changed Throughout the world it could again he said of our 
country what the foreign travellers once said, namely, that an 
Indian may always he depended on for truth It is a campaign 
and a task in which all communities, classes and creeds could 
join It is not a fanciful proposition of mine It is an 
experiment which we have tned in a very few villages in our part 
of the country with momentous results Our plan was to collect 
the villagers and ask them whether they are always truthful, or 
whether there was a single person who was sachcha Naturally 
they said w no ” or that there was one or two It was then 
explained to them what a great thing it would he if all of them 
could he sachcha They fully appreciated this A Truth Day 
was then appoint! d when all were requested to assemble in the 
morning after the previous day’s fast and prayers according to 
their own beliefs and a procession was made throughout the 
village with flags, etc, shouting slogans like “ Saiya h jay ” 
At the end of it, all solemnly promised to adhere to and speak 
the truth always 

It is up to the All India Federation of Educational Associa 
tions to father and foster a nation wide organisation for adult 
education which should have for its pnmarv objects the four 
aspects of adult education that I have dealt in this paper 



TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES AND THEIR MEANING 
FOR EDUCATION 

BY 

David Cushman Coyle. 

Technology has swept through the western world in two 
•waves, one the industrial revolution, the other the present crisis 
to which history will give a name in due time. The industrial 
revolution rising out of the steam-engine and the use of heavy 
machinery , increased die production of common goods and offered 
wholesale transportation. Since 1900 the development of 
technology has been radically different, giving not merely an 
increase in old familiar goods and sendees but the spread of 
unfamiliar scientific wonders among die people — the automobile, 
the radio, the movie, the airplane, and a long catalog of new 
materials such as bakelite and rayon. 

The change has been so rapid as to create serious maladjust- 
ments between business and our existing laws and customs. The 
educational system has been thrown into confusion by these new 
developments, to which its established theories of economics and 
of pedagogy were not adapted. Business and government, as 
well as education, are still largely controlled by people who 
learned in childhood to say, “ I could no more do tiiat than fly,” 
or “ You can't turn die clock back," phrases diat, to a younger 
generation, have no literal meaning whatever. 

The effect of twentiedi-century. technology on employment 
has been almost as revolutionary as its effect on die instruments 
of every-day living. The industrial revolution drew workers out 
of home occupations into the factory. There many of them 
became skilled in various jobs, but as technology progressed the 
machine tender became more and more specialized until he had 
only a few simple motions to repeat all day long. Now the new 
technology has reached a point where simple sensory-motor 
reactions can be imitated with electric instruments. _ Automatic 
instruments take care of most routine machine adjustments, 
stretching out the number of machines handled by a given 
number of workers. Unskilled labor, occupied largely in moving 
materials, is replaced by conveyors automatically controlled. 

Both manufacturing and agriculture show continuous 
increases in productive power per man-hour of labor. Bodi are 
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reducing their demand for labor, and no change of trend is in 
sight Although the market for both industrial and agricultural 
products could be expanded by a better distribution of income, 
the technical methods still unused m large areas promise to 
reduce still further the labor required Altogether, the signs 
indicate that surplus industrial workers cannot go back to the 
farm and that surplus farm workers cannot be absorbed by the 
factory The service occupations will have to absorb most of the 
displaced labor m both industry and agriculture 

The present condition of unemployment can perhaps be most 
clearly explained as a lag in the expansion of services Public 
service has expanded considerably, but is still far short of 
meeting the admitted need of sound national maintenance 
Private services depend for expansion on a more even distribution 
of money income Studies of consumer habits indicate that any 
rise in lower incomes creates a larger market for personal services 
of all kinds, from travel to beauty treatments and movie tickets 

The youth coming out of school today has before him no 
such simple, rational social order as that which appeared to 
welcome the graduate before 1914 He can hardly expect to 
find a job m which he will peacefully continue to labor with 
increasing success for the rest of his life His chosen job may 
expand for a few years and then suddenly melt away under the 
impact of some new invention To prepare for such an uncertain 
life the modern youth must be as wary and guick moving in hi3 
own environment as his pioneer ancestor had to be in the Indian 
haunted forest The schools can train lum in virtues that will 
stand him in good stead, over and above the specific skills attached 
to any particular occupation 

Training for the technical professions and for certain skilled 
occupations, such as stenography and mechanics, can be given in 
school But many skilled jobs are special to each industry or 
even each company, and the workers arc trained on the job 
v-emi skilled occupations are also usually best taught by the 
employer ' 


But several kinds of training that can be done by the school 
are as yet undeveloped Employers are greatly impressed when 
, ejr j COVer a W or girl who can read, write, and cipher in 
e modem sense of the word A youth who can read a set 
o irections containing 20 separate items, and with the card in 
is nn know what to do, is a joy to any boss, a rare find that 
a* n ° ,? ut e ' er y schoolroom door Another ram avis 
tint ^ erso , n w ° can write an understandable report, or who can 
n 1 ea into words that have some recognizable meaning 
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Finally, the average school graduate has a vague notion that 70 
per cent is passing, and may take years to learn that in adding 
a column of figures on the job the passing mark is 100 per cent. 

Responsibility is a less definite but important virtue. In its 
commercially valuable form it means that a young employee is 
on the job and can judge reasonably well when to obey orders, 
when to use his own judgment, and when to ask the boss. The 
schools have never developed an effective method of teaching 
responsibility, perhaps because in the past children learned it at 
home. Modem technology with its elaborate specifications has 
opened the way for a habit of blind obedience to orders and of 
passing the buck in case of accident. Since the blueprints are 
not always divinely inspired and accidents will occur, a worker 
who can keep his eyes open is peculiarly valuable, and un- 
fortunately rare. 

In general it may be said that while in certain occupations 
tire student with specialized training has a definite or even a vital 
advantage, modern conditions change so rapidly and un- 
predictably that specialized training alone is an unsafe investment. 
The worker in almost any trade or profession must be prepared 
at any moment to take a death-defying leap for life as his job 
and his whole familiar setting explodes under his feet. If in 
addition to his special skill he has the ability to learn quickly, 
to express himself clearly, and to grasp the meaning of an un- 
familiar situation, adapting himself easily to a subordinate place 
and recognizing the proper openings for initiative and respon- 
sibility, his chances of landing on his feet are correspondingly 
increased. It is impossible to avoid all accidents in this fast- 
moving world, but the less helpless our people are by training, 
tire fewer casualties will have to be picked up by the stretcher- 
bearers. 

— School Life. 

“ We are learning to look upon tire education of the child 
during the pre-school years as an asset or the lack of it as a 
liability to the welfare of the State." — Uel W. Lamkin, President, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 

“ In my judgment the greatest value of kindergarten 
experiences in the life of the little child, lies in the early introduc- 
tion to social contacts, with its consequent necessary adjustments, 
and, again, in that early attention may be given to the develop- 
ment of right habits of living, feeling, thinking and doing." — 
Ralph E. Wager, Dept, of Education, Emory University, Georgia. 



CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 1 


Rai Sahib D N Mukerjee, 

Secretary, U, P Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education 

The Changing Curriculum. 

There are certain important tendencies which are character 
istic of modem progressive schools and which must be noticed 
for the purpose of reconstruction of the curriculum It is a sad 
commentary on our present educational sjstem that it still 
desperately clings to old aims and methods, while the social, 
economic and political life of the country is ad\ancmg by leaps 
and bounds, with the result that the^ longer educational reform 
is delajed the wider will be the chasm which our schools and 
colleges will have to negotiate before falling into a line with the 
life of the country That this criticism is true is amplj proved 
by the efforts made since the days of the Sadler Commission 
l *i?\. t0 te ^ orm secondary education in this country — efforts, 
which have constantly failed to grasp the needs of the changing 
times and build a satisfactory curriculum out of those needs 
The present 4 standard * or 4 traditional ’ curriculum, having 
been built out of the past by students of academic outlook and 
temper, has got itself organised into a body of narrowly divided 
subjects, which care very little for the growth and development 
W ° ars or I° r die needs of their life, immediate or future 

With this narrow and patch work nature of the curriculum it is 
very difficult for teachers to recognise and reali a e the two Fold 
nature of «chool work, viz , to enable children to grow up as 
°, era !r an d understanding human beings living in the midst of 
other human beings like themselves, and to secure the fullest 
individual pup l^ ment P ov,ers and potentialities of 

t c . 0 ^ rQnt an enormously difficult task in the 
social world f c ^dd, a complicated organism growing up in a 
into his exofr essentia ^y self-centred people, building meanings 
n^ ohis expe riences in the midst of a group of mental and 

Scholl O^amsat^rL E ? r ‘ hcom > n S hook An Outline of Secondary 
EamsaiWn ’ ‘he Indian Pres s , Ltd , Allahabad 
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emotional worlds in which common meanings are almost entirely 
lacking. This child, defending himself from infancy against the 
physical world, against social pressure, against all the necessities 
of conformity, is given to a school for a few hours a day, and 
the task is placed upon the curriculum-maker of building a 
curriculum, an environment of activities — reading material, 
discussions, inter-play of mind and mind — which will steadily, 
from the first year of the primary schools to the top year of the 
High Schools, take that child in increasing maturity to tolerant 
understanding of the world about him .... 

“ .... the curriculum-maker must find by experiment 
ways of organising the curriculum in a problem-solving form, so 
that modes of living will be studied in the form of alternatives 
and options, thus giving the child a training in choice as well as 
in decision. This organising of the curriculum means another 
abrupt departure from conventional practice. Educators cannot 
hope to introduce youth to an understanding of modes of living 
if they persist in their century-long habit of putting both tire 
personality of the child and of the civilization in which he is 
living into narrow academic compartments, isolated each from 
the other.” 2 

Reforms in the school curriculum in the West have generally 
followed two main lines, viz. — (1) that part of it which is 
concerned with knowledge and skill; and (2) that part, 
comparatively new to this country but extremely important as 
shown by modern psychology, which deals with ‘ creative self- 
expression ’ on the part of the child. 

Knowledge and Skill. 

Whenever we think of the purpose which dominates the 
practice of education in our schools and colleges we cannot but 
feel that it is extremely narrow, meagre and often thoughtless, 
with hardly anything sensible or tangible to do with the vital 
necessities of the scholars’ lives. Even the imparting of knowl- 
edge, of which so much has always been made, is hardly anything 
more than the imparting of scrappy bits of information, which 
are mostly forgotten as soon as the examination is over and which 
are never woven or built up into a unified body of permanent 
knowledge. In fact, hardly any emphasis is laid on the methods 
by which knowledge is properly acquired by the pupils, with the 


2 Harrold E. Riiasr, in Towards a New Education , Ch. VI, 
pp. 199-200. 
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result that the natural abilities of the growing human beings are 
left to work by themselves What a poor attitude shown by the 
teachers towards their profession and towards the children placed 
tinder them 1 

If, however, teachers can be made responsible for this 
poveity of outlook with a consequent poverty of i ducation in their 
pupils, the blame has to be equally shared by the curriculum 
makers, who are completely swayed by examination considers 
Uons and nothing else Teachers do what they are required or 
expected to do and they would continue to fail to do those things 
which are only vaguely expect! d of them Memorised knowl 
edge, being more tangible and more easily examinable than other 
educational results, has steadily come to occupy the most 
important place m our educational scheme, but the processes by 
which new knowledge is acquired, — all those 4 skills ’ or 
* abilities,’ which are at once the basis and product of education, 
— are seldom handled consciously, deliberately and systematically 
by educators They would certainly receive more attention and 
careful treatment if less emphasis were laid on knowledge winch 
had already been acquired and hence served its purpose and more 
importance attached to the children’s ability to acquire new 
knowledge, to tackle new problems and to face new situations 
It is this ability that should be the principal purpose of teachers 
to tram and develop and of examinations to test in a sensible, 
systematic and scientific manner 

It is most unfortunate that the word ‘ skill ’ is misunder 
stood in much the same way as the word ‘ knowledge,’ for it is 
generally believed that subjects like the three R’s and History and 
Geography impart * knowledge,’ whereas Drawing, Manual 
Training and other practical arts impart ‘ skill ’ to the pupils 
A little thought would «how that the theoretical or informational 
subjects, too, have a good deal of skill to impart, — the skill to 
write and speak in the most appropriate language, to think and 
analyse correctly, to command the intellectual processes, in 
different situations, while the so called * practical ’ subjects have 
a considerable body of knowledge or information to impart to the 
pupils In fact the two terms * knowledge ’ and 4 skill ’ can 
hardly be separated from each other during the process of educa 
tion and the curriculum makers would do well to tell teachers 
that the latter are expected to u«e the prescribed or suggested 
courses of study as the means for developing skill, using the word 
m a manual as well as intellectual seme rather than being satisfied 
wit testing the retention of a body of disjointed and memorised 
knowledge by the children 
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Teaching Methods. 

Prof. Cyril Burt of London, while conducting an investiga- 
tion on the effects of mass instruction on the intelligence and 
attainment of pupils, got results which point to very important 
conclusions. He calculated, for the purpose of comparison, the 
“ Mental Ratio ” and the “ Educational Ratio ” of different 
groups of children, and found — 

“ ( 1) that children who are most retarded mentally appear 
still more retarded educationally (M. R. 79 6; 
E. R. 78-9). 

(2) that there is discernible an effort, by no means sterile 

to coax and coach the milder dullards to a grade 
more closely fitted to their actual age (M. R. 93‘7; 
E. R. 95-8). 

(3) that children, who are slightly above the average, 

despite superior talent, are largely kept back 
scholastically (M. R. 106‘9; E. R. 102-2). 

(4) that the ablest children are deprived of more than 

half their advancement and over ten per cent of 
their mental age (M. R. 1231; E. R. 111-2).” 

“ Thus there is a strong disposition to level a child’s school 
work up or down towards the common standard for his age.” 3 

This perpetuation of mediocrity and retardation of the 
* genius of the race ’ can never be ignored by any sensible or 
honest person, however much he may follow “ convenient ” 
methods of teaching in the classroom. In fact, it is the school- 
master, actually at work in the midst of his pupils who was 
compelled by his conscience to break through the thraldom of 
“ Method ” as evolved by Herbarl half a century ago and adapt 
his procedure to suit the vital needs of childhood and adolescence 
by means of such well-known educational devices as the Dalton 
Plan, the Project Method, the Winnetka technique and so on. 
Freedom from too much domination and intelligent cooperation 
between teacher and taught in achieving the highest aims of edu- 
cation are the basis of these and all other similar so-called 
“ modern ” developments and every teacher would do well to 
study the child’s ways and let him have full scope for growth 
and development. 

“ Education goes beyond the acquisition of knowledge, and 
means a training in right habits and right thoughts and these, in 


3 Bmt: Mental and Scholastic Tests, pp. 175-76, 
F- G 
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their turn, should blossom into right conduct and good character 
. Teaching is a cooperative effort m which both partners 
work alike, — tho«e who learn and tho=e who teach The co 
operation which we have sketched entails a training in certain 
good habits and the cultivation of certain good qualities It can 
be accomplished only bj steady fostering of honesty, punctuality 
and perseverance, it should stimulate and satisfy a spirit of 
enquiry, and it calls for self reliance and a willingness to face 
difficulties including necessary drudgery It should cultivate a 
promptness of response on all occasions, a habit of self control, 
of which the fruits are accuracy and exactitude, tidiness and 
carefulness, all manifested in a measure appropriate to the 
child s age , 

“ Finally, beyond the qualities so far sketched there he even 
loftier constituents of good character, reverence, a perception of 
beauty and of goodness, with a sense of ultimate realities culmmat 
mg in religion These he outside the art of teaching considered 
as craftsmanship But ihry do no! he outside the teacher’s 
duty ”* 

Creative Self-Expression. 

Now we come to a subject which is the dominating feature 
of the most modem conception of education but which is totally 
lacking in our school sWem Savants and teachers in advanced 
countries arc telling us that the old rigid curriculum is the result 
of adult experience and that mo°t valuable educational results 
ire achieved if the courses of study and the methods of mstruc 
tion are allowed to he evolved on the basis of childrens 
spontaneous activities The word ‘spontaneous’ should not be 
taken to mean * unrestrained ’ or * unguided ’ hut rather under 
stood as * unreprecsed, ' our educators have yet to realise that, 
by sticking to the traditional system of imposing adult methods 
and adult experience on the children, they have always deprived 
themselves of wonderful and valuable knowledge which freely 
active children impart to the n t of the world ‘ The artist in 
the child has incessantly been crippled and destroyed by adult 
arrogance, the child as a ‘creator’ is almost unknown to our 
parents and teachers 

But tho«e who have tried to translate their methods and 
su ject matter m terms of child life hav e found that the process 
ot education undergoes a remarl able transformation stirring up 
< iv ing in terests of scholars and pointing to procedures and 

* Ward and Roscoe TJe Approach to Teaching Ch XIV 
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results hitherto unknown to the conservative teacher. With great 
faith in nature’s own ways and in the human powers, the new 
educator has set the child free from adult restraint and impatient 
interferences in an atmosphere of joyous self-activity and has 
been gratified to find the child developing into a wonderful 
creator and artist, with powers seldom allowed to express them- 
selves in any form in our schools. 

We have already seen that knowledge and skill have so long 
occupied the largest amount of attention in our schools, the 
learning process being that of acquiring facts and of generalising 
them and indirectly of developing certain skills as a side issue. 
The emotional and artistic sides of child nature have not failed 
to engage the teachers’ attention but the method of teaching has 
been mere imitation with little of original creation. The 
individuality of the child has seldom been allowed to express 
itself in its own way ; the cramped and unsatisfied imitator, which 
the teacher of art in our schools usually is, lacks the vision, the 
patience or the inspiration which only can enable the artist to 
keep up the divine urge in himself and in his pupils. 

Our schools have yet to realise that rhythmic education 
aims at awakening and promoting many creative forces which at 
present are allowed to pine and fade in childhood; that the 
rhythm of tire body and its movements can be expressed adequate- 
ly only after careful training; that tire elements of music as 
naturally indicated by movement, song and improvisation in 
normal children can easily be stimulated and directed with highly 
educative and valuable results; that proper art education 
awakens the creative ability of the child and later on guides the 
directive activities of the youth “ by opening up a new way of 
looking at the world, by giving a view, on the one hand, of an 
ultimate harmony in life, and on the other, of humanity, seeking 
to fit the fragments of its experiences and activities into this 
ultimate harmony — not by escaping from the world by way of 
romance, but by recreating it; ” that literature and drama do 
possess valuable, though intangible, connection with tire emotional 
life of children, whose intuition and simple yet graceful render- 
ing and imitation wonderfully harmonise with the spirit of die 
plays. If teachers want to do something to avoid die emotional 
starvation of our children diey must read accounts of experiments 
conducted in the West on the teaching of the various arts to small 
children and see how one vital phase of child nature has been 
totally neglected for generations in our schools with consequent 
evil effects on our whole national welfare and efficiency. The 
technique of imparting art education and developing the creative 
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abilities of children by providing full scope for tlieir <=clf 
expression m as many different wajs as po«sibl< has to be h amt 
by every teacher, for, whatever the subjects he is required to 
teach, he will always find that, with greater freedom allowed to 
the pupils for self expression in a large variety of ways (and 
not merely through speaking and writing in a slipshod manner 
as at present), they show marvellous improvement in all directions 
and develop into cheerful, confident and lovely human being*, 
who «how characteristics quite different from tho*e *hown by the 
nervous, unbalanced, restless and incomplete products of our 
prt*cnt educational system 


A BOY AND A BM 
A boy, a bike, and an open road, 

A Jiggle, a hump, and a jog, 

A rustle of leaves and a blinking load, 

A tree, a fepce, and a bog. 

The things he does and die things he sees 
Arc the things he knows and likes, 

A muddy pond and a clump of trees 
Were made for a boy with a bike 

— Mrs Frank Bukacek 

ALADDIN S LAMP 
Little child, don’t be «o tragic 
Because your firm belief in magic 
Ida’s been rudely shattered 
As though that mattered’ 

In a very short time you will learn how to read. 

And that’s all the magic you will ever need* 

' — Roma Evans Ives 
— National Parent Teacher 



SELF-HELP COLLEGES 


BY 

Ella B. Ratcliffe. 

There is in the United States a small group of colleges that 
is distinctive by reason of the fact that all students are required 
to work. Under supervision, they assist with the work necessary 
for tlie functioning of the institution, or work in some industry 
set up by the college to provide extra employment. These so- 
called self-help colleges are located for the most part in the 
South, where a tradition of student labor has survived for three- 
quarters of a century. 

The idea of student labor originated from the desire to make 
educational opportunities available to underprivileged young 
people, by permitting them to work for their college expenses. 
This is still the basic reason for the work requirement, but with 
experience there have come to be recognized certain values in the 
work itself. Observation has convinced the college authorities 
that a brief period a day spent in some kind of useful work is a 
desirable substitute for the time usually given by college students 
to sports and other extra-curricular activities, and contributes 
more to their physical, mental, and spiritual welfare. It is, 
further, a means of bringing the educational experience into 
closer relationship with the work students will do after leaving 
college. 

For these reasons and because of the ill effect on morale of 
having some students serve the remainder, these institutions 
require every student to work whether his financial needs make 
it necessary or not. In all self-help colleges the time given to 
labor by students is about two hours a day. Those who desire to 
work longer and earn more may do so, if the work is available. 
In such cases the academic load is reduced. 

To make the work requirement absolute, most of the self- 
help colleges have had to create work beyond that needed for 
running the institution. They have therefore established on their 
campuses such industries as printing, weaving, metal crafts, wood- 
working, and broom-making. They have set up their own 
laundries, bakeries, and canning factories. Nearly all of them 
have their own farms on which students produce food for the 
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dining halls A number of the colleges have thus become 
practically self sustaining, an aim which all wish to achieve 

Tuition and fees are kept very low so that all students may 
cam enough to pay the greater part of them A considerable 
number, through extra work, make enough to pay for all 

Democracy and simplicity are fostered at the self help 
colleges There arc usually prohibitions against drinking, 
smoking, secret societies intercollegiate games and fancy dress 
At one institution, uniform dress is required The boys wear 
overalls, the girls chambray dre«es and «unbonncls Religious 
observance is aUo usually required, although most of the self- 
help colleges have no church affiliation An exception is a group 
of ten institutions controlled by the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church 

Probably the oldest of the student labor programs is that of 
Berea College in Kentucky, which dates from 1855 An interest- 
ing requirement at Berea is that students must apply for their 
jobs as do workers in outside industries If a student loses one 
job, it is his responsibility to look for another, and he must at all 
limes have one 


Work required to run the college provides for 76 per cent 
of Berea’6 2,000 students The remaining 24 per cent work m 
a variety of industries *ct up by the college To encourage the 
revival of such mountain household arts as weaving, knitting, 
basket making, etc , Berea organized its Fireside Industries It 
followed this with the netting up of a broom factory, a weaving 
factory, and a woodcraft department Other industries have 
been added from time to time The college owns and operates 
with student labor a campus hotel for visitors, a gift shop where 
articles made by the students are sold, a laundry , a college press 
a college store, and a bakery, a creamery, a cannery, and an ice 
plant, which supply both college and outside customers 

All the *elfhelp colleges report many more applicants for 
admission than they can accommodate The primary object of 
student labor vs to make higher education possible for boys and 
girls who would otherwise be deprived of it But the idea of 
as P art of education itself is gaining ground Evidences 
of this are the increasing number of =elf help college*, the co 
operative plans of education and industry, particularly in the 
engineering field, and the character of the jobs students arc 
if Self help colleges ate therefore distinctive 

educationally as well as financially 


— School Life 



DIFFICULT CHILDREN 


BY 

J. H. Trivedi, B.A., 

Principal, M. N. K. Bhalia High School, Bombay. 

The recent suggestion of the All-India New Education 
Fellowship to encourage parent-teacher cooperation comes to the 
teacher as something that makes the school work more efficient 
though none the less exacting. Every teacher who pays sufficient 
individual attention to the child knows the difficulties of dealing 
with what are termed as ‘ Difficult Children.’ Although these 
are never promiscuous to form a class by themselves, yet theirs 
is the behaviour, which more often than not, hampers the work, 
and gives a sort of setback to the teaching, and learning of the 
class. But more hazardous it would be for a teacher if he were, 
in trying to deal with these Difficult Children, to look to a book 
of rules for the guidance of the teacher, to better the lot of these 
children. As it is, some working principles may be laid down. 

, Thus, for example, die paramount influence of ‘ home 5 on 
die behaviour, the moulding of the character of the child, is to be- 
reckoned as one of the principles, and the determining of the 
good or otherwise of this influence should be the first task of die 
teacher. For most of the bad behaviour of die child in die class 
has its origin in the ‘ home.’ Thus the cause of the ever- 
readiness of the boy, who in and out of season thrusts in answers 
without any regard to other children in the class who suffer on 
account of such a behaviour, is to be traced to his treatment in the 
‘ home.’ This ‘ pining ’ to be always at the head of the class, 
whether justified or not, is generally the result of the repression 
of the child irrthc home or the overfondness of the parents for 
the child. To remedy the latter case, it is important to notice 
that a slight leprimanding will put the child in the proper course, 
but no attempt to humiliate the child should ever be made. 
However, in the case of repression it is necessary that every 
liberty should be given to the child for his fullest self-expression 
which should be so modelled that it flows in the proper channel 
for useful pursuits such as to help those who lag behind in the 
class or to do some constructive work. 

On the other hand, the task of dealing with the day-dreaming 
children appears to be more straining on the teachers, for both 
the power of persuasion and sympathetic behaviour, as well as 
an insight into child-psychology, are taxed. In order to stop this 
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day dreaming in the class it is requisite to know whether it is 
done with a view to fly away from reality or whether it is the 
result of the unfortunate carele c sne«s of the parents in dealing 
with this habit of the child, which, if not indulged in at the wrong 
place and wrong hour, is a healthy characteristic of full develop 
ment After doing this, a talk with the child mildly and 
delicately so as to extract his behaviour in the home, will do an 
immense service to the solution of this defect To ensure the 
efficaciousness of this talk the tender looks of the teacher at such 
children in the class may prove to be beneficial These might 
sene as a link which the teacher and the child know, but none 
alludes to Now, in the case of those children who are afraid to 


demonstrate their oral work but are ever prepared to work out 
practical exercises, it is significant to note that they belong to 
what are termed as ‘hearing children,’ whereas, for tho«e to 
whom the writing work becomes a boredom, something that lies 
heavy on their heads, and the oral work something that delights, 
it is profitable to note that they are the members of the * seeing ’ 
class But investigations should be made to improve the lot of 
these children, for at present they are merely left to them B el\es 
having been labelled as defective in sight or in observing sound 
. More frequently does a teacher meet a child that is absent 
minded about bis things in the class To give an effective 
antidote to chick this wandering and drifting attention of the 
child, which is often a bane to the teacher, a good service will 
be done if the activities of the child outside the school rooms are 
known It will be generally found that either some highly 
romantic or thrilling reading in the bouse or a series of Te®t 
matches or a sensational pronouncement of certain games is the 
cau«e An urging, times without number, a proper revision, and 
attention into the class will go a long way to improve the defect 
But a more difficult to treat problem that looms in the lime 
light in the class is the case of those pretending innocence but 
slyly mischievous and sufficiently insolent children, the case 
where the scuffle between the teachers and these children might 
go heavily against the work and the discipline of the class, and 
result in the complete and severe defeat of the teacher Shrewd 
ana intelligent by nature, reserved and reticent by the awareness 
1 ** are ir *telligent, clev er and skilful owing to 

fi!o C ° n i nee , P^ ace d m them by others, these children manifest 
mflUn 1 r °J dinale behaviour either m subtle gestures or in the 
„ er 0 „ eir W{ dk, or in their general behaviour A searching 
3 * re ' eal that lKe cause of this bland insolence is tbe 
un appy situation either hi the ‘ home ’ or in the school, 
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a bland insolence into the most ruthless and distrustful attitude 
towards men and women. But to guard such children from 
becoming incurable it is necessary that they should, if possible, 
be psycho-analytically treated and cured of this defect in their 
earlier days. 

A logical conclusion from the above is that the full informa- 
tion concerning the home-activities of the child and its treatment 
in the home by the members of the family is of vital importance 
in treating the Difficult Children. It is here that the question of 
co-operation between the parents and tire teachers comes. And 
if any solid work is to be done in the cause of education it will 
be a fruitful tiling if the parents by supplying all the necessary 
information help the teachers to do their best in making children 
have a thorough education. Not less important is the second 
truth that the occupation of the child should be duly proportioned 
to the child’s capacity and ability. But to get at a proper 
solution of things it is necessary to make a thorough and penetrat- 
ing analysis and inquiry into the capacities and behaviour and 
character of the children. The growth of the science of 
psychology and psycho-analysis have rendered it possible to arrive 
at certain important results after proper inquiries of a more 
scientific and consequently helpful basis. Such a scientific 
investigation into the various problems connected either with the 
* difficult,’ or with the 4 problematic,’ or with the 4 backward ’ 
child is today as much important and necessary for India as for 
any other country. An establishment of such a psychological 
Laboratory equipped with a qualified professorial staff would 
prove a great boon to the cause of education at present or in the 
future, in this country. 

Occasionally school marks mean less than nothing. Einstein 
failed in mathematics. Hendrik van Loon failed in history. 
Grammar schools called Darwin and Rousseau stupid, and 
dropped them, while Shelley’s and Poe’s low marks kept them 
from finishing school. A high school failure in physical science 
barred Marconi from university training . — Clearing House. 

No other nation can mean to us wliat our nation means. 
Here are the roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties 
belong. But because we feel so deeply about our own land, we 
understand how other people feel about their lands, and using 
our patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, not in bitterness but 
in understanding and sympathy. So all fine internationalism 
must be rooted back in the noble significances of nationalism. 

— Fosdick. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF SCORES IN TESTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS 


rhe need for appraisal of teaching effort is universal, and 
the use of 'ome form of test or examination has been a distinctive 
feature of educational programs from primitive times to the 
present Among primitive peoples this need for a test is satisfied 
by competitive contents of strength and shill, and wherever 
primitive conditions prevail such contests are «till the accepted 
form of lest For instance, in prize fighting the actual fight is 
the mea«ure of the success of the training to winch the contestants 
have been subject! d 

It is not strange, therefore, that achievement 'hould have 
come to be the critical factor m interpreting tests and cxamina 
lions However, the written academic examination, while it is 
judged in terms of achievement, represents a cunous modification 
of the achievement concept We assume that if the individual 
can achieve in the test, he will achieve correspondingly in life 
Actually, an examination might conceivably be an excellent 
instrument of appraisal of v hat was taught in a given course and 
yet the achievement measured might be a worthless basis of 
prediction The opposite is also possible 

Most of us today to some degree recognize that raw achieve 
ment in a test or examination netds much interpretation before 
its significance can be ascertained Intelligence, we believe, is a 
factor influencing scores Researchers agree that there are many 

0 ier factors, eery many, which similarly affect achievement and 
make it difficult to tell what a score means Yet the influence of 

1 ie primitive respect for achievement leads many persons to keep 
ngnt on interpreting raw scores as if thev were satisfactory 
predictive measures of life achievement 

P“*P°se of this paper is to generate doubts about the 
f*T->J nU ° na * ^tudes toward achievement scores in tests and 
'ToT s wth °ne of the final examinations 

lioS T«r. jm 16 Studms who t0ok a course called “Educa 
last «eme«ipr an tc ^ JSUTein, * nls ” at ! ^ e University of Michigan 
The te«t consisted of 50 multiple choice questions 
r >0 
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testing the student’s ability to discriminate among four definitions 
of certain key concepts and terms discussed during the semester. 

In terms of the number of questions answered correctly in 
20 minutes the achievements of the class ranged from 9 to 29. 
The midscore was 18. Certain individuals had the same 
achievements — for instance, individuals L, M, N, and 0 each had 
17 answers right. But L had tried 31 questions, M, 32, N, 37, 
and 0, 44. Clearly, L’s achievement of 17 is better than 0’s. 

It seems reasonable to try to “ correct ” the scores in number 
right for accuracy of work. We have experimental evidence 
that, in general, as a person increases his speed he decreases his 
accuracy. Let us, therefore, determine the rate scores at the 
average accuracy level. The median individual accuracy, 43 
per cent, was chosen as standard and the adjusted scores computed 
by the formula 

Adjusted score^=Number Tried -f* ^- Ari ' ,uk ^ 9 — j 

That is, it was assumed that an increase in speed of one 
example would lower the percentage of accuracy 4 per cent. 
This correction applies only to speed-accuracy adjustments. 
Probably some of the changes were caused by differences in 
effort, but at present no method of measuring effort is known. 

By the adjusted scores, only 5" of the 21 students have the 
same rank as at first. A third of the class would be moved up 
or down from three to six places. That is, by simply changing 
the basis of scoring, the interpretation given a student’s 
performance changes greatly. 

But there are other factors for which correction ought to be 
made. What about intelligence? When the scores of the class 
in the Otis quick-scoring test of mental ability are compared with 
their adjusted scores in the examination there appears to be some 
relation between the two on the lower ranges of achievement but 
not on the upper. At all levels marked exceptions occur. Do 
these mean that the Otis test might also be scored in a variety of 
ways and that some other method of scoring might lead to a better 
correlation? Or arc there other factors to be considered, such 
as the student's knowledge of the subject at the beginning of the 
courle. 

In this connection, at the outset of the course the students 
were given an inventory test of 307 items taken from glossaries 
in various texts on educational measurements. It was a subjective 
test. The students were merely asked to estimate their degree 
of familiarity with the various terms. 
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On the average, the class judged that it had mastered 41 of 
the 307 items, that it knew well enough to u«e With the aid of a 
text 48 items more, that in addition it “ understood ” 69 items, 
that it had heard about 59 others, and had never heard of 91 

The best prepared individual, “ D,” considered that he had 
mastered 167 items before entering the class, knew 32 more, 
understood 32 others, had a ha/y idea of 20 more, and found 
56 winch were new to him At tire other extreme, individual 
“ R ” had mastered and knew no items, understood but 35, had 
a liazy idea of 7 mor< , and had never heard of 263 “ D ” had 

been actively using tt«ts professionally for several years, while 
“ R ” was an inexperienced student teacher Should equal final 
achievement be expected from such diversity of previous 
preparation 9 

This te«t was repeated every six weeks At the final te«t 
the cla«s had mastered 163 items, Joiew 67, understood 42, was 
hazy about 21, and didn’t know 10 In other words, at the 
outset “ D ” was better prepared than the class was at the end of 
the course “ D ’ al&o made a higher score in the Otis test 
Should not such differences be allowed for in < valuating achieve 
menl 9 Most of us would answer yes, hut immediately a«k, 
“ How 9 ” That, of course, is another story 

We long for a method of interpretation that would yield a 
simple unambiguous score of the amount learned Differential 
tests offer a possible solution For instance, the final examina 
tion previously referred to was given as two tests of 25 items 
each The two tests were identical except that the first 25 items 
were tbo=e best known at the outset, while the second test was 
composed of the 25 items least known at the beginning of the 
course That is, one test was easy and the other hard Each 
test was scored for rate and accuracv 

On both tests the class scores in rate were 21 que-tions 
altunpted in the time allowed, but the accuracy fell from 46 
per cent on the easy test to 42 per cent on the hard te«t The 
t eory of differential testing is that since intelligence, speed, 
previous experience, etc , affect the score m both tests alike, the 
relation between the two scores is a measure of ability That is, 
lit.V r lv T ars score > whatever its achievement level, J alls 
w j tl i f 0I T easj t0 ^ ,ar d test, it means that he is able, 
study * 1 r °^ S & rea ^7’ mean ‘> that he has not profited by his 

comoospcl 5?. da " i JC “ rac >’ not high on the <asy test, 
The students’ nm* ma * lere( l keforc beginning the course Why? 

wer was that the te«t was preceded by a two 
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hour examination in another course, and they were so fatigued 
that they could scarcely think at all. Fatigue would satisfactorily 
account for the low scores, but in the theory of differential testing, 
it would affect the score in both tests equally. Actually, 
individuals responded very differently to the differential tests. 
In some the fatigue increased as the examination proceeded. In 
others the stimulus of a new type of test led to better scores on 
the second and harder test. No consistent type of response was 
found. 

In other words, raw achievement scores measure achieve- 
ment and nothing else. What is achieved today is no measure 
of what will be achieved tomorrow. Each new test and each new 
situation will yield a new achievement score, and the results in 
any test will yield .as many scores as there are methods of scoring. 

After 30 years of study my conclusion is that no single test 
and no battery of tests yields unambiguous information about 
the quantities that educators wish to measure. We do not yet 
know how to measure in the scientific sense a single human 
quantity. 

The interpretation of our present test scores is a matter of 
scientific deduction (intelligent guess-work) and very difficult. 
Before even a beginning of success in interpretation is achieved, 
two further advances will be needed. First, a measure of effort 
must he invented so we can tell how hard an individual is trying. 
Second, we shall need to measure and remeasure the individual 
many, many times and judge his progress in terms of his own 
growth curve and not in terms of age or grade norms. Marks 
have no consistent meaning when applied to individual achieve- 
ment scores. Each personality is unique; his scores have a 
unique interpretation. 

_We can claim to have the beginnings of a science of educa- 
tion only when the achievements of an individual in different 
tests and under different conditions can be so interpreted that 
they all yield the same picture of ability. An individual’s 
ability does not change from test to test any more than the atomic 
weight of oxygen changes from compound to compound. Let’s 
not deceive ourselves into believing that we have made much 
progress in really measuring what we want to measure. So far, 
our achievements are limited to describing with a fair degree of 
unambiguity what the individual does in a test, not what that 
achievement signifies. 


■The Journal of Educational Research. 



THE MV UAJNDIA EDUCATION VL CONFERENCE, 1938 


I Invitation 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of tlic 1 1th All India Edu 
cational Conference, we have great pleasure in extending to the readers 
of the Journal a very < ordial mutation to attend the Sessions of the 
Conference winch will be held in Bombay from the 26th to the 31 s t of 
December, 1938 We are extending this invitation to Educationists 

Directors of Public Instruction of all the provinces of India, Heads of 
Education Departments, Heads of Educational Institutions, Umvcrsitf 
Profes e ors and Lecturers, Administrative Officers, and Teachers in 
Government and Non Government service, also to all ladies ana 
gentlemen who are interested in the cause of education 

(Sd) V N ClUYD CVARKAR, 

Chairman, Reception Committee 

(Sd) II V Hampton, 

Chairman, Lxccutnc Committee 

(Sd) C A CiiaiSTiE, 

Central Secretary 


II The Conference— Its History and Importance 

The All India Educational Conference is held each year under the 
auspices of the All India Federation of Educational Associations The 
Icderalion consists of Teachers’ Associations and Educational Organisa 
tions which are affiliated to it Being an All India body, it exercises a 
wade influence in the educational matters of the country and its voice is 
heard by responsible Government authorities Its annual Conferences in 
the past were presided over bv eminent educationists of widespread repo 
tauon, such as. Sir C V Raman, Sir P S Sivaswami Iyer, Sir S Radha 
knslman. Dr ?iaudDin Ahmed Mr S>ama Prasad Moolerji and Mr 
C R Redd) At the invitation of the Bombay Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, the 1 4th Session of the Conference will be held in Bombay 
during the coming Chnstmas holidays 

To day, when popular Governments are in power in almost every 
province of India, when educational matters occupy a prominent place in 
tlie programme of each provincial Government and when all over the 
country the cry has gone up that educational reconstruction and re- 
organisation are problems that demand immediate solution, it is extreme- 
y important that educationists should express their well considered 
on the*€ vita] matters Tins Conference will provide ample 
are ensra ?fd in tills nation building activity to 
India tClher and dl<cuss the various problems concerning education in 
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III. The Working of the Conference. 

In order to make the Conference as comprehensive as possible 
problems pertaining to all branches of education are discussed in eleven 
sections which are provided for in the programme. 


I¥. Dues and Donations. 

The fees are as follows : 

Delegation Fees Rs. 2 only. 

Reception Committee Membership Rs. 5 only. 

Visitor’s Fee Rs. 2 only (minimum). 

Those paying a minimum contribution of Rs. 50 each will become 
* Patrons.’ 

Schools and other Educational Institutions paying minimum con- 
tribution of Rs. 10 will become ‘ Donors.’ 

Donations and fees from other parts of the Bombay Presidency 
should be sent to the General Secretary, the All-India Educational Con- 
ference, Robert Money School, Bombay 7. Cheques should please be 
made payable to “ The All-India Educational Conference.” 

¥. The All-India Educational Exhibition. 

The value of an Educational Exhibition is now too well-recognized 
to need any emphasis. Handwork is “ Learning by Doing ” ; and as it 
has its place in every well-organised scheme of education it is given its 
due importance at every Conference. The Reception Committee of the 
Conference have, therefore, decided to organise an Educational Exhibi- 
tion on an elaborate scale. The Exhibition Committee requests all 
Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges and other educational or technical 
institutions to co-operate with it in making the Exhibition a success. It 
will be the endeavour of the Committee to organise the Exhibition so as to 
make it useful not only to the teacher but also to the general public, by 
demonstrating through numerous exhibits what the modern, educational 
outlook, and what modern education as an art and craft is or should be in 
the hands of the modern teacher. 

The Exhibition Committee invites all teachers’ organisations and 
educational institutions to send their exhibits to the Secretaries of the 
Committee so as to reach them before the 22nd of December. In order, 
however, to facilitate the accommodation of the exhibits, it is very neces- 
sary that the- should intimate to the Secretaries before the 10th of 
December the nature and approximate number of the exhibits to be sent. 
The exhibits should consist of maps, charts, diagrams, manuscripts, 
models, scientific instruments and appliances, laboratory apparatus, 
specimens of handwork, paintings and pictorial sketches, drawings, 
calligraphic specimens, needle-work and such other educational aids. 
The Exhibition will also contain sections pertaining to handicrafts and 
technical work and village industries. 

The Reception Committee is trying to obtain concession from the 
Indian Railway Companies for the transport of the exhibits to and fro. 
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Tho«e desiring to send their exhibits are, therefore, requested to com 
rowucate with the Secretaries of the Exhibition Committee and ascertain 
from them what conce-«ion«, if any, will be allowed by the Railway 
Companies 

All other correspondence in respect of the Exhibition should al-o 
l>e addressed to the Secretaries, Exhibition Committee, Esplanade H 12 I 1 
School, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay The exhibits, how e\ er, should 
please be sent to the Secretaries, C/o the Principal, St \av:er s High 
School, Dhobi Talao, Bombay, and mu«t reach Bombay before the 22nd 
of December 

Schools and Institutions m Poona wishing to send the exhibits 
should please communicate with Principal N G Naralkar, Autan 
Marathi Vidjalaya High School, who has kindly consented to bring them 
to Bombay 


YI Publishers* Stalls 

Along with the Educational Exhibition there w ill he Publishers’ Stall’, 
which will exhibit books of educational interests. School and College 
text books, charts maos and other educational apparatus, etc 

Accommodation will he reserved for the Publishing firms on appli- 
cation to the General Secretary, before the 10th December The 
minimum charge for accommodating a stall is fixed at R« 25 Firms 
desiring to ha\e more than one stall may ha\e them at pro rata rate® 


YI1I The Eighth All-India Teachers’ Tennis Tournament 

This Tournament is open to all ladle* and irntlemen educationists, 
administrators and inspectors who are delegates to the Conference A 
valuable Trophy t«a„ the Rai Saheb Baiuk Prasad Trophy is awarded 
to the winner, who also receives the first p K Telang prize the Runner 
up receiving a second prize The Entry Fee is Rs 2 per competitor and 
the last day for receiving entries is the 22nd of December 1938, they 
should be sent to Mr S A Rauf, M A , BT Tennis Tournament Secre- 
tary, Secondary Training College Dhobi Talao, Bombay He will 
supply all entrants with the rules and regulations 


YIII Rand-Book of Bombay 

The Reception Committee will publish a Hand Book of Borobav 
containing descriptions of many interesting places Every educational 
institution in the Bombay Presidency is invited to send a short para 
graph regarding its history and special features These will be publish 
* n ^ Handbook Donations, however s ma l) t WI )| he grateful]) 
j?™* * duMtl0flal institutions to cover the cost of printing 
_ hook will be made as attractive as possible so that it can I»e 

preserved as a souvenir 1 


° r Pul,l " ,, '" s filers, Chemists, Sn denim? 
„.5’ PamUS ,. 0r , “S”** *>«- or applnnces useful to e.lu 

Further n,„“ T S " J* T' n '' ,l 1 '? «* Hand booV ot moderate rites 
particulars can l,e obtain'd from ,be General Secretarf 
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IX. Excursions and Entertainments. 

Bombay, Urbs Prima in Indis, has many interesting places which the 
visitors would like to see. The Excursion Committee proposes to fit 
into the programme a scheme by which delegates will be able to visit 
many of these places. The 31st of December has been reserved for a 
SPECIAL EXCURSION to Elephanta Caves and a Cruise in the Har- 
bour; the charges for this will be announced during the Sessions of the 
Conference. 

This Committee will also arrange for Variety Entertainments in the 
evenings. 


X. Site and Accommodation. 

Realising the great inconvenience caused to delegates by holding 
different functions of the Conference in different places, we have tried to 
centralise most of the functions in one locality. The Principals of the 
Secondary Training College, St. Xavier's- College, St. Xavier’s High 
School and the Elphinstone High School, have willingly placed their 
buildings, which adjoin one another, at the disposal of the Conference, 
and they will be used as given below : — 

The St. Xavier's High School for Exhibition. Stalls and General 
Sessions. 

The Secondary Training College and the Elplunstone High School 
for Sectional meetings and meetings of the Council of the Federation; the 
St. Xavier's College Hall for musical entertainments. 

XI. Boarding and Lodging Arrangements. 

The Accommodation Committee are making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the boarding and lodging of delegates. They will as far as 
possible be accommodated in the Robert Money School, Proctor Road, 
Bombay 7. Special transit facilities will be provided for them to attend 
the Conference and return to the lodgings. Suitable boarding arrange- 
ments will be made and the charges for the same will be Rs. 1-8-0 per 
day for vegetarians and Rs. 2 per day for non-vegetarians, inclusive of 
the special transit facilities. Within the same rates, separate arrange- 
ments will be made for lady delegates. Those desirous of taking 
advantage of the boarding and lodging arrangements should notify the 
General Secretary before the 18lh December. 

There are a good many Restaurants and Hotels catering to all tastes 
and requirements and charging moderate rates, not far from the venue 
of the Conference. The General Secretary will be pleased to supply 
further particulars, if required. 

XII. Climate. 

It is rather cold in the mornings during this part of the year. 
Delegates are, therefore, requested to provide themselves with warm 
clothing and blankets. 

F. 8 
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XIII Instructions to Delegates and Visitors. 

Delegates and vmtors to the Conference are requested to write to 
the General Secretary, mentioning the day on which and by what tram 
they will arrive in Bombay «o that arrangements can be made to meet 
them at the Victoria Terminus or the Bombay Central Station Volun 
teers will conduct them from the station to the Conference camps 

Delegates will pay their own cooly and conveyance charges. Various 
types of conveyance*, such as, taxi% victorias, bures and trams are 
available within the city, hut thore with luggage are advised to take 
taxis Or victoria* 

Ever) delegate will be supplied with a badge and a copy of the 
detailed programme and instructions on arrival Admission to all func 
tions will be restricted to thore who wear badge* The Individual and 
Council members of the Federation will have al«o to regi«ler themselves 
as delegates on pajroent of the delegation fee* 

Delegates intending to attend the Conference are requested to send 
in their names and fees to the General Secretary, the All India Educa- 
tional Conference, C/o the Robert Money School, Bombay 7 


XIV. Programme 


3 pm 
4-30 pan 


8 a .ro 


2 30 p m 

3 pan 


7 pan 
to 

9 pan 


Monday, the 26th December, 1933 
Opening of the All India Educational Exhibition (St. 
Xavier’s High School) 

Demonstration of Physical Activities by Phy*ical Edu 
cation and Health Section (Elplun*tone High 
School) 


Tuesday, the 27th December, 1933 

Annual Meeting of the Council of the All India Federa 
tion of Educational Associations for 1939, 1st 
Session (Open to the Members of the Council only 
The Council is also the Subjects Committee of the 
Conference) (Elphmstone High School) 
CHAIRMAN P Seshadn, MA 


Photograph of the Members of the Council (St 
Xavier s College) 

Opening Session of the Conference 
Opening of the Conference 
Election of the President 

Welcome and Presidential Address Messages and 
Announcements (St Xavier’s College Hall) 


Annual Meeting of the Council of the All India Federa 
tion of Educational Association* 2nd Se«ion (Open 
to Members only) (Elphmstone High School) 
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9 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


8 a.m. 
to 

10 a.m. 


10 a.m. 
to 

12 Noon 

12 Noon 
to 

2 p.m. 
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Meeting of the new Executive Committee for 1939. 
(Open to Members only.) (Elphinstone High 
School.) 

Musical Entertainments. (St. Xavier’s College Hall.) 
Wednesday, the 28th December, 1938. 

Sectional Meetings (1st shift). (Elphinstone High 
School.) 


(1) University Education Section 

Secretary : M.S. Sundaram, M.A.. Agra College, Agra. 

Local Secretarj : J. C. Daruvala, M.A., Professor, 
Klialsa College. Matunga, Bombay. 

(2) Moral and Religious Education Section 

Secretary: P. K. De Sarkar, M.A.. Headmaster. Bhola- 
nalh Academy, Rajshahi (Bengal). 

Local Secretary : V. K. Joshi, M.A.. S.T.C., Principal, 
C. L. Boys’ High School, Dadar. 

(3) Adult Education Section 

Secretary : K. S. Vakil, M.Ed.. I.E.S., (Retd.), Principal, 
S. M. T. Teachers' College, Kolhapur. 

Local Secretary : R. D. Clioksi, M.A., Professor, Wilson 
College, Bombay 7. 

(4) Childhood and Home Education Section 

Secretary : C. Krishnaswami Rao, Headmaster, Govt. 
High School. Chikmagalur (Mysore State). 

Local Secretary : bliss P. Yesavewala, B.A., T.D., M.Ed., 
The Vachha School, Dadar. 


INTERVAL 


Sectional Meetings (2nd shift) (Elphinstone High 
School). 

(1) Secondary Education Section. 

Secretary : A. V. Mathew, B.A., B.T., S. M. T. Teachers’ 
College, Kolhapur. 

Local Secretary : M. P. Shah, B.Sc., LL.B., T.D., Babu 
Pannalal Jain High School, Bombay 3. 
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( 2 ) Health and Physical Education Section (1st 
Section) 

Secretary G F Andrews M A , Ph D , Senior Physical 
Director, Saidapet, Madras 

Local Secretary A N Sane, BA , B T , Lecturer, 
Secondary Training College, Bombay 

(3) Vocational Education Section 

Secretary Lalit Mohan Bhattacharya, M A , Co«sim 
bazar Polytechnic Institute, Calcutta 

Local Secretary S It Bhi=e M A , Principal, S P 
Hakitr.ji High School, Bordi, Di«t Thana 

(41 Internationalism and Peace Section 

Secretary P D Gupta, M A , Principal, N R E C 
College, Kliurja 

Local Secretary Re\ L Raymond, BA., D D , St. 
Sebaman Goan High School, Bombay 2 

INTERVAL 


General Session ct the Conference (President oC the 
Conference in the Chair) Reports of Sections 
Papers and Discussions Resolutions (St Xavier « 
High School) 

Pubhc Lectures (St 'Xavier's High School) 

(1) Cinema (St Xaviers College Hall) 

(2) Joint Meeting of the Editorial and Management 
Boards of the Journal (Elphinstone High School) 

Thursday, the 29th December, 1933 

Section Meetings (in shirt) 

Joint Session of the Secondary and University Eda* 
cation Sections (St Xavier's High School) 

President of the Conference in the Chair 

Secretaries D P Khattry and C A Christie 

interval 


Section Meetings (2nd «hift) (Elplun*lone High 
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to 
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3 p.m. 
to 

5-30 p.m. 


6-30 p.m. 


8 to 
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(1) Training of Teachers, Educational Research and 
Experiment Section. 

Secretary : G. S. Krishnayya, M.A.. Pli.D., S.M.T. 

Teachers' College. Kolhapur. 

Local Secretary: R. P. Kar. B.Sc., L.T., T.D.. Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay. 

(2) Examination Section. 

Secretary: A. S. Sinlia. D. A. V. College. Dehra Dun 
Local Secretary : Miss S. Panandikar, M.A., M.Litl. 
(Cantab.), Secondary Training College. Bombay. 

(3) Primary and Rural Education Section. 

Secretary : Sardar A. T. Mukerjee, M.Sc.. M.R.A.S., 
Head Master, Hindu High School, Nabadwip 
(Bengal). 

Local Secretary: Mrs. Y. Hirlekar, M.A., 151, Hindu 
Colony, Dadar. Bombay 14. 

(4) Health and Physical Education Section (2nd 
Session) . 

Secretary: G. F. Andrews, M.A., Pli.D., Senior Physi- 
cal Director of Education, Saidapet, Madras. 

Local Secretary : A. N. Sane, B.A., B.T., Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. 

INTERVAL 

General Session combined with a Special Session on 
Women’s Education: — Reports of Sections. Papers 
and Discussions. Resolutions. 

President of the Conference in the Chair. (St. Xavier’s 
High School.) 

Local Secretary : Mrs. P. F. Nariman, M.A., T.D., Rock 
View. Raghavji Road, Govalia Tank, Bombay 7. 

Public Education Debate. (St. Xavier’s High School.) 
Friday, the 30th December, 1938 

(1) New Educational Fellowship Meeting. (St. 

Xavier’s High School.) 

Secretary : E. W. Franklin, M.A., Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore. 

Local Secretary: Krishna Menon, New Era School, 
Bombay. 

(2) Sections whose proceedings could not be finished. 

(Elphinstone High School.) 
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(1) Alt India Adult Education Conference (Sl 
X avier’s High School ) 

Secretary H B Richardson, Government College, 
Lahore 

Local Secretary 

(2) Sections whose proceedings could not be finished 
(Eiphin'tone High School) 

Closing Session of the Conference (President of the 
Conference m the Chair) Reports of Sections 
Papers and Di«cu*sion« Prize giving of the Tennis 
Tournament and the Exhibition Re'olutions of 
Courtesy (St Xavier’s High School) 

Secretaries t) P Khattry and C A Chnme 

Demonstration of Physical Activities hy the Physical 
Education and Health Section (Elphinstone High 
School ) 

Saturday, the 31st December, 1933 

Excursions to places of general interest 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. Bhasha Kaumudi— A Study of Hindi through Gujrati. 

Once upon a time Sanskrit was the vehicle of thought and expres- 
sion in India. After its departure Prakrit languages and dialects 
sprang up and at present there are more than a dozen provincial 
tongues. All these have got their main structure of Sanskrit and time 
has brought on the Arabic Persian influences also. This contact has 
been so great and effective that under the circumstances it is desirable 
to deal with the situation as it is. For this purpose a general knowledge 
of the influences and their work on each provincial language taken 
separately would positively lessen the troubles of studying provincial 
languages. This has been demonstrated in ‘ Bhasha Kaumudi ” in case 
of studying Hindi through Gujrati. If grammars of all provincial 
languages be prepared on common line as suggested in ‘ Bhasha 
Kaumudi ’ the apparent diversities and difficulties would be brought 
within a limited compass making the study easier and more interesting. 
Copies of Bhasha Kaumudi which has been highly spoken of can be had 
from Mr. P. S. R. Tewari, Sultanpura, near Lehriputa P. 0., Baroda. 

II. National Education. 

A special number of * Education ’ will be soon issued as National 
Education. It has been edited by a special Editorial Board consisting 
of Acharya Narendra Deva, M.A., M.L.A., Mrs. Uma Nehru, M.L.A., 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, B.A., B.Ed., and Mr. Kali Das Kapur. Contribu- 
tions have been invited from distinguished educationists all over the 
country and it is being issued in a sumptuous form with at least 100 
pages of reading matter at the low subscription rate of Re. 1 post free. 

This special number should, be of paramount topical interest to 
educationists all over India. Readers are, therefore, invited to register 
order for it with: 

The Hony. Business Manager, ‘ EDUCATION \ 

Sunderbagh, Lucknow. 


III. The Purposes of Education. 

National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators, Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Washington, D. C. : the Com- 
mission, 1938. 157 p. S-50. 

Schools are the bulwarks of democracy. Must they amuse children 
with Latin verbs, theorems and dates in history when the nation is faced 
with threats of war, high crime rates, broken homes and widespread 
poverty? The Educational Policies Commission says no, 
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The report of a two year study by the Commission on The Purposes 
of Education in 4mencan Democracy shows how the schools can become 
a powerful force in correcting social ills and budding a democracy 
Reunions of the school program are recommended 

Democracy is Mewed by the Commission as the e«tahli-hed social 
policy of America, this policy is broken down and analyzed from the 
standpoint or it* meaning for education Ideals of democracy as “the 
general welfare,’ “civil liberties,” “the appeal to reason” and “the 
consent of the governed ” are used as the bans for a new pattern of 
school procedure Four great purposes of education leading toward 
these ideals are identified as being essential to the continuance of demo- 
cracy, each requiring specific empha^e? in the school program 

The fir«t of the*e major purposes has to do with personal growth 
of the individual Command of the fundamental tools of learning, an 
inquiring mind, desirable health habits, and suitable leisure time inter 
ests are results of the educative process ' hich society desires for every 
one These are designated as the objectives of self rea/iratioa 

A second major purpose concerns the problem of getting along with 
other peoplt The ability to work and play with others, to enjoy a 
varied social life both within and outside the home, to appreciate and 
observe the ideils of family life are important goals of education 
These are described as the objectives of human relationship 

The thud major purpose relate-* to the earning and spending of an 
income Information as to the requirements and opportunities m various 
types of work, knowledge of the satisfactions of good workman-hip and 
of success in a cho'en occupation, and understanding of methods of safe- 
guarding the buyer’s interests, are all matters prop»rly within the scope 
of the school program Thes** ore classified a« the object ilea of economic 
efficiency 

The fourth major purpo e cen'ered around participation in civic 
affair** Tim development of respect for differences of opinion, under 
'tandmg of the proces es of a d“'*'o"ratic society, regard for proper u*e 
of the nation’s re ource- and appreciation of the disparities of human 
circumstance as well as of methods for contributing to the general wel 
fare are responsibilities which the sv'tem of public education cannot 
“more The e arc the ob/ectnes of cmc responsibility 

In advocating tln,r policies f ox public education the Commission 
recognizes that a school program alone cannot make good citizens 
Other factors 'uch ns tl - qualitv of the human stock to be educated and 
, Wfio-rces are ’liken to up-et the best conceived 

plans Lon-ud '■ration of « ich factors offers a fertile field for planning 
by tue educational profession 


r i h»a thud of a C encs> of volumes interpreting the meaning of 
..i . C T f°* education, ills Educational Policies Commission under 

t>o«« or «j n ^ ^° 1 ^, ideaU of our democratic society and the pur 
iW Ir ^ 'J ^ 0 / education which lead toward realization of 

V matte Funrtm »» the senes have been devoted to The 

and Adninmraiioi ©I*™*”*/" Anl<n f' n Democracy and The Structure 
volumes at e attracts i" A ? t * ncan Democracy The three 
ate attractively illustrated and bound in cloth and boards. 
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IY. National Broadcasting Company Playbill 

GREAT PLAYS 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF DRAMA FROM ANCIENT 
GREECE TO BROADWAY! 

CRITICS for centuries have hailed the success of these outstanding plays 
Get ready for the NBC Drama Festival ! ! ! 

( Each Sunday afternoon at One PM., Eastern Standard Time, from 
January 8 until May 7 stars of radio and stage will walk the aerial 
boards of NBC in gala performances over the Blue Nehvork. 


Broadcast 

Date 

TiHc of Play 

Author 

Originally 

Pioduced 

January 8 

She Stoops To Conquer 

Goldsmith 

1773 

January 15 

School For Scandal 

Sheridan 

1777 

January 22 

Mary Stuart 

Schiller 

1801 

January 29 

Hern an i 

Hugo 

1830 

February 5 

Richelieu 

Lytton 

1839 

February 12 

The Octoroon 

Boucicault 

1859 

February 19 

Redemption 

Tolstoi 

1875 

February 26 

The Dool’s House 

Ibsen 

1879 

March 5 

Patience 

Gilberf-Sullivan 

, 1881 

March 12 

Camille 

Dumas Fils 

1852 

March 19 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Rostand 

1897 

March 28 

Peter Pan 

Barrie 

1904 

April 2 

The Blue Bird 

Maeterlinck 

1908 

April 9 

Justice 

Galsworthy 

1920 

April 16 

Back to Methuselah 

Shaw 

1922 

April 23 

Oliver Cromwell 

Drinkwater 

1923 

April 30 

White Headed Boy 

Robinson 

1924 

May 7 

Elizabeth the Queen 

Anderson 

1930 

CONSULT YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY FOR READING MATERIAL ON 


EACH PLAY l l ! 

A study manual of the Great Plays. Part I, giving plot, setting, 
sketch of author’s life, facts about the premiere of the dramas covering 
the first twleve plays of the series are available for ten cents each. Send 
stamps or money order for manuals to “ Great Play.” National Broad- 
casting Company, Radio City, N. Y. The Great Plays study manual. 
Part II. giving information on the remaining Great Plays, will be available 
after January 1, 1939. 
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ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT E I R ITINERARY NO 3 


The Ymas and New ^ear holidays are fa=t approaching and 
already many mu«t be contemplating where to fro and what to do 
In a land like India that offers such wealth and diversity of trav el 
interest, the choice of a holiday offers little difficulty but whether or 
not it can be undertaV.cn is very largely dependent upon the co't, not 
perhaps for the leisured classes, but for those less fortunately placed 
for whom holidays are, because of their infrequency, more cherished 
and satisfying 

It is for the«e people and their families that the cost factor is of 
paramount importance They very rightly fooV for an adequate return 
for the amount they expend, and in plarmng a holiday this question of 
cost is for them unfortunately, more often than not, an unknown 
quantity 

For this reason the Ea«t Indian Railway have prepared a specimen 
itinerary based on their liberal holiday concessions 

This itinerary covers a period of 11 days during which the holiday 
maVer can visit Ajodhya, Benares, Gaya, Calcutta, Baidyanath Dhara, 
Rajgir Kund, Patna and Cawnpore 

The rail co«t for this tour at concession rates w orks out at Rs 8S-8-6 
First class, Rs 43 6-6 Second class, Rs 23-6-0 Inter class and Us. 137 0 
Third class, that is from Lucknow hick to Lucknow , and as these 
tickets are available up till midnight of 16th January, 1939 this ll day 
tnp may be commenced any lime between 1 Itb and 31«t December, 193S 
As the cost of the rail portion of such a comprehensive and inter 
esting tour is within the means of all clas«es and as the climate during 
this penod of the year is particularly bracing, it will be of interest if 
the itinerary is seriously considered 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE TWELFTH ALL-INDIA 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, GWALIOR, 
DECEMBER 27 , 1936 

BY 

His Highness Maharaja George Jivajirao Scindhia. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to see this evening learned 
representatives devoted to the noble cause of education, hailing 
from all parts of India, to grace this happy capital of my State 
with their inspiring presence. I am thankful to the Federation 
for conferring upon me the honour of addressing you at the very 
beginning of your Conference. I am aware of the fact that it is 
chiefly my position which is responsible for bringing to me this 
honour. I cannot claim to have studied the intricate problems 
arising out of constant effort for the development of young minds, 
which must be exercising your intellectual powers every day of 
your professional life. But this much I can say with certainty — 
I am fully conscious of the vital importance of scientific educa- 
tional activity in the life of an ambitious and progressive State. 
Tliis consciousness coupled with the feeling of pride and joy in 
having this opportunity to welcome the leaders of education to 
my State — a feeling which will doubtlessly be shared by all 
educated people of my State, but in which, I am sure, few will 
surpass me — this is what made me come forward with enthusiasm 
to accept your invitation. 

For a place which has the good fortune to be selected as the 
meeting-place of such a noble gathering cannot fail to profit from 
personal contact with its learned representatives. A great river 
cannot flow through a country and leave barren the land on its 
banks, unless that land is made of granite rock and we hope you 
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will not find Gwalior e o impervious ns tliat T In the invitation 
to this Conference I «ee an encouraging e ign of activity in the 
Education Department of my State, indicating as it does that it 
vs alive to the advantage* to he gained from exchanging 
experiences and from coming in touch with frodi and living 
ideas Though modern means of communication have to a great 
extent diminished distance* in time and space, nothing can be an 
adequate substitute for actual personal contact with educationists 
And that is one of the ways in which a Conference like this is of 
special benefit to the persons belonging to the locality For this 
rea s on tlio«c concerned with education in Gwalior v ill ever be 
grateful to the Federation for the innumerable advantages they 
will secure from this Conference 


Thai is what wc hope to gam from your presence here this 
week When I begin to think of what wc can give you in return, 
I must admit the answer is not «o encouraging ^ou would he 
right in expecting something worth noting in an educational 
system working independently in an individual State It is true 
we could have done much on our own in those spheres of educa 
tional activity not directly interrelated with vaster organisations 
outside the State Branches of higher education which come 
under the direct supervision of the Um\er«uy mu»t necessarily 
depend for their progress chiefly on the movement initiated at the 
top But there are many other sections that need not wait upon 
outside initiative Primary education. Adult education. Technical 
education, Vocational training. Women’s education arc a few 
that come to one’s mind The«e could have been developed by 
our local educational authorities on their own initiative My 
revered father, with a foresight that ever kept his ideas in advance 
of his times, did actually provide the framework for mo«l of 
these branches of education, though unfortunately he did not live 
long enough to «ee the details filled in During the time that 
has passed since his lamented death, you would naturally expect 
a large amount of practical progress to have been made m this 
sphere But though the Ccam.ev.orl is mil there, embracing 
within it institutions who«e activities extend from provision for 
the education of the aristocracy to meeting the requirements of 
small Muafidars and from conducting girls’ schools to the 
management of technical in titutions, we have to admit with 
regret we have done nothing appreciable to develop that frame 
f aCe i Ul llvin S home 1 h °Pe you will examine with 

r rr * 1 w to s i° w y< ? u » a ? d 1 ^ ™ doubt that o Ur 

'ou““°pn a , U d*°™ eS E " ' he advaM16e to be •>“'«* f™> 
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Well, in one sense at least we can lay claim to appreciable 
progress. During the last twelve years our educational budget 
gradually increased to nearly double its original size. But there 
is not a proportional increase in the output. The same question 
may be facing you in your own provinces and you must all be 
aware of the fact that results alone will encourage either the 
Government or the people to spend greater amounts on education, 
which by its nature demands immediate expenditure for results 
which will come out in an appreciable form only at a distant 
future. I am sure your advice will be exceedingly valuable to 
our authorities in their efforts to get the best out of every pie 
.spent. 

I have specially referred to these two problems because 
they take their peculiar colour from different localities. And 
I think it is the desire to study these local aspects that is at the 
basis of the custom of selecting a different place for the 
Conference every year. 

But there are certain problems of a general nature facing 
all of us with equal urgency. What is to be done about higher 
education, is one of these problems and it is at present causing 
concern in almost every University. One drawback I notice 
about higher education is that it makes almost impossible for the 
young graduate to make a good start in life. He finds it very 
difficult to shake off the rosy picture of an honourable position 
with a comfortable income that greeted graduates of long ago 
and is now only a delusion and a snare. He finds it a bitter 
expei ience to start on the lowest rung of the ladder and to be 
beaten by his more ambitious but less impatient and less educat- 
ed competitors. The problem of how to cure my own and the 
coming generations of this mentality is one which demands 
immediate attention. 

There is no doubt that the blame for this mentality cannot 
be wholly laid at the door of the young man who suffers as the 
result of it. Our educational system must be held responsible 
for the larger share of it. Again, it must be stated that there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong with the system itself. The present 
system was devised with a view to satisfying a definite demand, 
and to some extent it has admirably served its purpose. The 
difficulty came when the system continued with the same rigidity 
even after that demand was more than satisfied and failed to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. Take the example of 
the graduate I have just mentioned. lie has spent about sixteen 
years of his life — and those the most important yeais, in a 
constant effort to prove himself fit for promotion in a system 
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m I nch clearly aimed at higher government <emccs or the learned 
professions Before getting out of that system, he dwelt m the 
clouds with poets worshipping things of beauty or building in his 
dreams large laboratories, where he could discover the secrets of 
nature I may say it speaks well for the intrinsic balance of 
character of the man, inherited from a long line of ancestors,-~ 
tlnt, the rude shock of being told that he is not wanted for a job 
which may ensure a decent living, docs not demoralise him and 
make him in enemy of the society 

But you \ ill agree with me, we cannot afford to allow this 
thing to go on for ever It is high time now to revise our system 
and to make it more suited to Indian life and conditions, instead 
of a second rate copy of the We t I cannot presume to speak 
on the technical details of bringing about tins result I can only 
lay before you the results we want, and that is all a non 
educationist can do It is not very difficult by means of statistics 
to foresee how man) persons can he absorbed in the higher 
government service®, or as pleader®, doctors or professors If 
there is a rush on the paths leading to the c professions, it is the 
duty of the elders to institute a selective process at an early 
stage, to avoid the pitiable sight of failures and ruined lives 
For the unemployed graduate does not suffer alone His failure 
involves the waste of money and energy spent on him during all 
the time he was being led to Ins hopeless destination The stages 
m the course of education must be «o arranged that for those who 
have nothing to gain by following them to the end it must be 
possible to start life at an early stage with ®ome definite edu 
cational achievement to their credit 

A problem that does not lie strictly within the province of 
educational experts, but which is nonetheless a problem for the 
educationists, is the one of the depressing mass of illiteracy 
Tins is the most serious obstacle that stands in the way of every 
effort at progress, as it makes it impossible for you to attract 
the attention of the masses without whom you cannot take a 
single step forward The greatest effort is nece«sary to remove 
this dead weight of mass illiteracy Government alone cannot 
hope to do this A rapid increase in the number of primary 
schools may do something to increase literacy m the generation 
that is ju®t making its appearance But even there the present 
economic conditions in India, with the low capacity of the people 
to pay taxes, tie the hands of government m the matter of under 
taking the colossal expenditure necessary for merely extending 
the present network of educational institutions A method has 
to be devised by which every pie that is spent at present will give 
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us much more output and by which simple literacy, though not 
education, can be spread among the adults with the greatest 
rapidity. 

Then there is the problem how to improve the religious and 
ethical value of education. Most of you belong to a generation 
older than mine, and for this reason you cannot feel what is going 
on in the minds of the present-day students, though you may know 
it by observation. My own experience in this respect is fresh 
and may, therefore, be laid before you for what it is worth. In 
ancient times religious and ethical ideas formed the most 
important part of the educational course, whether of the student 
of the Vedas who learnt them from Sanskrit books or of the 
apprentice to the artisan who absorbed them from his master and 
from die craft to which lie belonged. This religious and moral 
background enabled the young man to face the vicissitudes of 
life with courage and calm. In the present system, our educa- 
tional institutions refuse to share any responsibility for the moral 
and spiiitual progress of the student. They equip him only with 
book learning in which he is often very little interested, leaving 
a void in his mental make-up, making him a spineless and pitiable 
creature if his book learning fails to win him success in life. I 
know in the heterogeneous creeds and communities of India, 
there are great difficulties in the way of devising a system of 
religious training that would be appreciated by all. But this 
difficulty should not prove insuperable in the face of concentrated 
effort of keen and learned educationists working with a will to 
overcome it. 

The selection of the proper persons to work as teachers is 
also in my view a problem in itself. Other departments can 
afford to staff their services with persons in whom they may find 
nothing more than average health and intelligence, but the require- 
ments of a teacher are much more varied and far more important. 
It does not matter if he is not exceptionally intelligent, what 
matters most is that he should have a keen sense of responsibility 
and unshakable strength of character. But if we examine the 
actual conditions we find a spectacle quite contrary to this expecta- 
tion. Those whq are rejected by other departments find their 
way straight into the education department especially in the 
primary school. I do not know what your experience is, but I 
fail to see why such a' vital drawback should prove so difficult to 
remove. If you see some of the teachers in primary schools you 
will not be able to suspect that they are teachers unless you are 
told so. On the other hand, you cannot expect a high standard 
of life or honour in a person whom you ask to live on 10 or 12 
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rupees t month I very much doubt if the cultural distance that 
separates professors from primary school teachers is really 
proportionate to the difference in their salaries In any case, 
with all theories and discussions, it is the personality and ability 
of the teacher that null ultimately decide the success or failure 
of an educational scheme, and one of the most crying needs of 
the time, m my opinion, is how to secure the best men for our 
schools and how to train enough of them for the all important 
work they have to do 

I have briefly stated here the questions that came before my 
mind on observing the conditions in my State You have come 
here with jour experience of different parts of India, and 1 hope 
jou will suggest solutions and give advice to our educational 
authorities m the light of your experience You may consider 
it selfish on my part to invite this augu«t Conference to study the 
needs of my State, but I do not hesitate to say that I place the 
interests of the people of mj State abo\e everj thing else I am 
sure if everj place where the session of this Conference is held 
secures the benefits wbicb I expect Gwalior to receive, it will not 
be long before the whole of India comes in for a share of the«e 
blessings Let every individual section of the Indian nation 
strive for its own uplift and the nation will automatically advance 
in its path of progress Otherwise we may waste our energies 
in finding out and criticising the faults of others and sugge ting 
means for their temoval, without having to share the responsibility 
of applying them m practice, all the while leaving our own 
problems to the sweet will of nature 

Every problem must first be dealt with locally in all its 
details, and this can be t be done at its roots, that is, the place 
v here the problem fir c t makes its appearance Only then can 
the representatives of different localities u«efully meet one 
another to hold discussion and exchange views v ith authority and 
confidence, only then will the purpose of conferences like the 
present one be adequately served I believe th“ constitution of 
the Federation makes ample provision for this The real work 
of the Conference has to be carried on all the y ear round through 
the centralising and disseminating medium of the Federation, 
the Conference only meeting to sum up the activities and 
efforts of its constituents during the year, s 0 a s to organise 
jhm ami make them a part of the experience of every one of 


. ,„,K a 'r ’’•"•i Clm " 01 presume to enter .nto the 

details of your taxing though tempting task I n your presence 
1 can .peak onlj as an interested spectator of jour noble work, 
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watching with eagerness and reverence for something you will 
give me for application in practice. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, giving satisfaction to one’s guests is 
one of the purest pleasures one can experience; and the joy 
becomes more intense when the guests are learned Pandits like 
yourselves whom I have the honour to welcome to my State. I 
know we have not been able to provide you with all the comforts 
which I feel it is our duty to do. But a Hindu regards his Atithi 
( 3rfcrf*T ) as God in disguise, and welcomes him with what he 
has to place at his service. I hope you will look to the feeling 
with which the hospitality is offered and forgive us for die 
inconvenience we were unable to avoid. 

Thanking you for the patient hearing, I now perform the 
happy duty of declaring this Conference open. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF THE TWELFTH ALL-INDIA 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, GWALIOR, 
DECEMBER 27, 1936 


nv 

Pandit Iqbal Narmn Gurtu, M A , LL B » 

J'tce Chancellor of the Allahabad Unirersit) 

Ladies and Gfntlemen, 

I am deeplj sensible of the great honour }ou have clone me 
in asking me to preside over the deliberations of the Twelfth 
Session of the All India Educational Conference Such gather 
mgs offer i splendid opportunity to all tho=e who are mtere-ted in 
education to exchange \icv%s and to clarify idea®, and to bring 
about b) joint and organised efforts a more rapid educational 
advance m our country The j>robIem e that have to be tackled 
are both pressing and complex and our future progress essential!} 
depends upon their right solution No one can pretend to be able 
full} to present the different problems or to offer satisfactor) 
solutions for all or e\en mo e t of them 1 can, therefore, try to 
place before }ou onlj a feu important aspects of the problem 

It was full one hundred year^ ago, almost to a da}, that 
after a long drawn controversy, Lord Bentinck’s Government 
concluded in favour of the promotion of European literature and 
science among the Indians The experiment of Western educa 
tion, as it has aduall} worked out during the course of a century, 
can only be c aid to have been a mixture of «ucee«s and failure 
It is even nov\ extremelj difficult correctl) to apprai'e the sum 
total of gains and los e s which is differentl) estimated from 
different points of view Certain definite tendencies can how 
ever be unmistakably recognised Western education ha«, in 
common with other countries m the world, been of considerable 
help in awakening the people of this countrj to a new life and in 
gradually releasing modern India from the bondage of orthodox} 
ami tradition, of prie c t craft and superstition The freedom of 
intellect, individual and social liberty, a keener sense of national 
self re pect and growing democratic aspirations are our mam 
acquisitions which may be placed on the credit *ide of our 
national ledger But there is al o the debit side of the ledger 
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The heavy impact of the vigorous and dynamic civilisation of the 
west, with a country which had become hopelessly static in the 
closing decades of the 18th century, naturally produced a 
tremendous collision. The rapidity of changes imported from 
the outside on an India ill-prepared to receive them, and its 
contact with an assertive and aggressive materialistic civilisation, 
have considerably destroyed among the “ educated ” classes the 
capacity for a correct appreciation of Indian culture, the study 
of which has been almost totallv ignored in the scheme of educa- 
tion hitherto followed. The modem teacher certainly knows very 
much more about western culture, and speaks faultlessly in its 
accents, but he has almost completely lost the “ connective tissue 
of civilisation ” in the long history of his country’s past with its 
pervasive spiritual influence. The youth of the country have 
not been encouraged to feel proud of their national heritage, nor 
have they been deliberately helped to carry on a systematic study 
of Indian ideals and institutions, with a view to finding out what 
is really valuable in them. This has naturally resulted in an 
extraordinary conflict of values, and our best minds are oftener 
than not. at a loss to know where to turn for a principle of action 
and from where to find their true inspiration for the future. 

Our country is no doubt rapidly assimilating the new ideas 
of the -west but this kind of assimilation, which is but another 
name for imitation, cannot develop, as it has not indeed, develop- 
ed the constructive capacity and the creative genius of our people. 
Onlv an education with a definite constructive aim appealing to 
the heart of the community can become effective and creative. 
In the case of India the inhibitory pressure of alien standards has 
not allowed a sufficiently free scope for the expression of its 
deeper life. Society, it is truly said, is not a manufacture but 
a growth, and national ideals cannot be bodily transferred from 
one people to another like household goods. Each nation has 
its own characteristics which must not only be respected but used 
in its education. We shall of course have to utilise to the best 
advantage, the contributions made towards human progress by the 
leading civilisations of the world to-day, but it will have to be a 
process of iudicious selection and adaptation of such elements of 
foreign civilisation as would meet the requirements ,of our 
country and would be in the interest not of any one particular 
class but of the entire community. American civilisation has 
had its source in European civilisation, but America has utilised 
that heritage in producing quite a new and distinctive culture. 
Japan has done the same and before our very eyes has developed 
a type of culture specifically its own, 

F. 2 
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What is the position in India to day as it i« reflected m our 
educational system 9 From its \ery inception, it has Inched the 
mihatne to organise public education wholesale and to broadbase 
it on wide social foundations Tlie needs of the ma««c* and their 
speed) intellectual emancipation were not, for quite a long time, 
taken into account The ncce-«ar) result of a polic) cliarac 
ten«ed by such a narrow vision has been, that prims r> and 
locational instruction which is altogether indispensable for 
increasing general prosperit) and culture and for gmng sufficient 
strength to public life and opinion, has been sadly neglected 
The iery low position gnen to the mother tongue in the «cheme 
of education and the a\oidance of the u«c of the Indian 
languages as the media of instruction in our schools are anomalies 
which would stnle an> foreign MSitor who would approach the 
question without am preconcened bias, but which force of habit 
makes us quietl) submit to and tolerate It is not, therefore, 
surprising that a system of education »o essentially defcctne in 
its outlook has created an enormous gulf between the educated 
clashes and the masse*, who ore deeply plunged in illiteracy and 
are altogether traditionalists tn their way*, and who neither show 
a proper understanding of the needs of the country nor even of 
their own individual and domestic well being 

It is, howe\er fortunate that we are beginning to see a little 
r } lhe dark Cpots m the system m \ogue, 

and the mer pressing s en c e 0 f our backwardness is now urging 
us t° gne more «enous thought to the problem of educational 
ZZfTT j A u °'? r the cu,ll ^d world we notice a changed 
0War ^ s the ''hole meaning of education, and we find 
Drohlpn^ 6 Th C cientific approach to educational 

whoV C ^ ee mg 18 ^ us g r <*"ing strong e\er> day that the 

,n ° Ur — *> h “ *» I- Penned 

now matters'erf ^ , c ' ll<3, * u, t Growth and Tub potentialities are 
d r T dy and “Hatton The cluld 
of a M 1U "'' ly a ' m hut as a member 

a preparation^ aSTfe"b" ™ l°° ked Up °" aS J b ™« mm } y 
to minister tr> it,,. _i, i e but , K being more and more made 
and Zntol T n t] 6ro " ,h -P 1 'yB,oal mental, emotional 
countr^m U rI n ot o n n d a rt 7 ut a Z>'' behind other adranced 
at home H, s at °rl oM "T" br ; n 3' nE l "P of the ch.ld 

considerably neglected Tn m’ ? ^ ls ea ^> > ear*, is also being 
•erion, dra„h,S"'l ( . ll* "S" °, nl > ™ ™G ^ 
for our children the different 
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is plenty of stuff tliat is poured into the market and is sent to the 
various text-book committees for approval every year with 
misleading titles like “ New Arithmetic,” “ Modern Geography ” 
and “ New Methods ” in all branches and conceivable subjects 
of die school curricula. But really good story books or children’s 
magazines or historical and geographical or science readers, well 
illustrated in attractive colours and inviting in their get-up, and 
written in the modier tongue in a style suitable for children of 
varying ages and mental growth, are unfortunately very rare. 
One can get a large variety of such literature in English at any 
respectable bookshop at moderate and reasonable prices, but it 
is not of much use to Indian children because it is written in a 
foreign tongue. By die time they gain sufficient knowledge of 
English they mentally outgrow the stage for which such books are 
really meant. Then again, the subject matter, the presentment 
of social life, and in fact the entire setting and background of 
their theme is so different and unfamiliar to the Indian child. 
The result is diat our children are mentally and emotionally 
starved, because they are deprived of an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing their natural curiosity and desire for gaining knowledge of 
the world in which they are bom and of die surroundings in which 
they are placed. Thus our children gradually lose all that 
keenness of an inborn urge, which — it is now an undisputed edu- 
cational axiom — must be stimulated and satisfied. They have 
only to fall back upon the monotony and routine of class-room 
instruction, which in addition to being dull and mechanical, is so 
unreal and unconnected widi surrounding life. No wonder dien 
that our boys and girls are usually extremely deficient in die 
general knowledge of the world around them and are more 
bookish than practical. I would invite the attention of the 
Federation of Educational Associations to this pressing educa- 
tional need. Why should not some of our teachers who may be 
gifted widi die necessary imagination and insight into the 
psychology of children, and who could write in a simple and 
entertaining style, help in the production of such literature for 
children? Why should not some of our resourceful and 
enterprising publishers and printers make a bold experiment in 
this field? Why should not the different Provincial Governments 
encourage the production of such useful literature by offering 
handsome prizes -and subsidies to authors whose works may be 
approved? 

Dwelling on the necessity of encouraging the desire among 
our boys and girls to acquire more of general knowledge related 
to life, 1 would add that it is very essential that our teachers 
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should themselves be sufficiently equipped with that kind of 
knowledge If in our normal schools and training colleges 
greater stress were laid on the future teachers being more broadly 
educated in other directions besides the usual training in 
“methods * and in the special subjects they may have to teach 
it will undoubtedly lead to a much desired improvement and 
help m widening die mental horizon of both pupils and teachers 
I happened lately to vi«it a school recently established in North 
em India where I found boys in the pre Matriculation class 
answering a question paper dealing with current topics and with 
things of general interest outside their textbooks This plan 
might well be adopted by other schools I have often felt that 
the chief reason why our children always lean on their teachers, 
and confine themselves to memorising text books, and attach such 
undue importance to examinations and results, and do e o little 
of general reading at home or in the library, is that their natural 
curiosity to know about the world and their surroundings is killed 
out in their early life It is this mental atrophy and aby«mal 
ignorance of things of human interest which is m a large measure 
responsible for their lack of initiative and enterpri«e, and which 
generally keeps them away from taking to occupational interests 
or to any new pursuits in life, which are in any way beside the 
beaten track of “ service ” 


The point that I wish to emphasise is that we have first to 
build certain intellectual traditions before we can expect to bring 
about certain desired results We are apt to think in a rather 
loose manner that the prosperity of Europe and America to day, 
is due to the scientific achievements of the west, and we argue 
to ourselves that if we could adopt more of scientific and 
technical education we could also at once produce the same 
results The important fact that we often overlook is that it is 
the western mind that has brought about the present scientific and 
technical developments and not modem science winch has by 
some magic dropped from the heavens and created modern 
Europe and America Europe had to go through a process of 
special mental training during the preceding periods from the 
15th century onwards, before it was able to make important 
scientific discoveries and to utilise them m the most practical 
manner Thanks to our past history and intellectual advance 
and culture, it is not necessary for us to go through a rigid 
training lasting for several centuries before we can hope to be 
able to achieve similar results But a certain period of time 
for a mental training of that character is undoubtedly necessary, 
and we must bend our energies to that, in a more intensified form 
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than, I am afraid, we have done so far. It is truly said that there 
is but one revolution that avails, and that is to revolutionise 
people’s minds. 

The same elements of weakness which are so marked in the 
education of our children in their early life are noticed even 
more prominently in our secondary education. We may hold 
different opinions regarding the remedies suggested for its 
improvement, but there is remarkable unanimity on the point 
that its reorganisation has become very necessary. Our present 
system of secondary education is much too uniform, narrow and 
inelastic. The school horizon is very limited. There is consider- 
able lack of suitable interests and boys have hardly any hobbies. 
All this goes to make school life extremely dull. The instruc- 
tion given does not provide for the needs of pupils of different 
aptitudes, nor is it closely related to living interests. It is not so 
planned as to make easy after the completion of a particular stage 
the transition of a student into a type of institution, which would 
provide instruction on lines best suited to his particular gifts and 
to his needs. The education imparted is of a predominantly 
literary character and a secondary school serves as a corridor 
passage to the University for all and sundry. High School 
education is still very much looked upon as a preparatory stage 
rather than the end of a definite stage for a large number of 
students. 

The general features of the defects in our present system of 
secondary education in India are more or less the same as were 
found, and to a certain extent still exist, in other countries of the 
world — Europe not excluded. Prior to the Act of 1902, 
secondary schools in England were run very much on the lines of 
Grammar Schools of the 19th century, and had for the most part 
an academic curriculum which was chiefly meant for the require- 
ments of the Universities. But they have been now largely 
improved and re-organised. During the last 25 or 30 years, 
some efforts have also been made in India to improve secondary 
education and to make that stage complete in itself. It was with 
this object that the schemes of the “ School Final ” and the 
“ School Leaving certificate ” examinations were introduced in 
certain provinces. With the same object in view, the Sadler 
Commission recommended reforms in the “ Intermediate ” or 
pre-University stage which has in fact to be taken as the finishing 
stage of secondary education. All these schemes, it must be 
frankly admitted, have failed to achieve the main object. 
Opinion is now gathering round the view that the remedies, so 
far tried, have been confined to the higher rungs of the ladder, 
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where they become in fact much too late to be of any effective 
u«e in changing the mental habits and outlook of young men, who 
by that time get into the old rut It is now being recognised that 
the age of adolescence between 11 and 15 is a time of consider 
able psychological changes which nece «itate the adoption of 
different educational method* The Hadow Committee in its 
report published in England in 1926 has very clearly enunciated 
the mam principle* At the age of 11 or 12,” they 'ay, 
“children are waking to various new interests <ugge«ted by the 
world around them Many of them are already beginning to 
think of their future occupations and anxiou* to be doing 'ome 
thing, which *eems to have an obvious connection with them 
Many more, without having any clear idea of vs hat they wall do 
when they leave 'chool, feel ill at ea*e in an atmosphere of books 
and lessons, and are eager to turn to 'ome form of practical and 
constructive work, in which they will not merely be learners but 
doers, and in a small way creators If education is to retain its 
hold upon children at this critical stage of their development, it 
mu't u«e, and not reject, this natural and healthy impulse It 
mu*t recognise that there are many mind', and by no means minds 
of an inferior order for which the most powerful stimulus to 
development, is «ome form of practical or constructive activity 
The work of the 'chool mu*t not seem, as sometime', perhaps, 
it still does, the antithesis of “ real life,” but the complement 
of it ” 


For boys who are likely to finish their education at the age 
of 15 or 16 in order to earn, they recommend the establishment 
of a separate type of school where, for the present, there may be 
a provision for a four years po*t primary course, with a 
“ realistic ” or “ practical ’ bias in the last two years of instruc 
Don along with general education The distinction that the 
Committee has drawn between the two kinds of education is an 


important one They say “ We propose to u«e the term 
* practical bias ’ to denote the emphasis laid in the <chool 
curriculum on practical aspects of certain subjects without mvolv 
mg work m the technicalities of any one specific trade or occupa 
tion The aim which we s U gge«t is that while no pupil m the 
modern school with a taste for industry, commerce or agriculture 
should be educated with a view to any specific calling, he should 
nonetheless receive such a training, as will make it easy for him 
alter leaving the school, to adapt himself to any occupation in 
the group of occupations to which the bias is related ” 

The principles laid down by the Hadow Committee and the 
recommendations made by it have been almost umvemally 
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accepted in England and new schools of the type mentioned above 
are being successfully established and worked in different parts 
of the country. It is expected that when the scheme is fully 
completed, it will bring about a marked advance in die system of 
education in England. What is to be noted is that the Central 
Schools recommended by this Committee are being established in 
addition to the existing Senior Schools and Secondary Schools 
which are not to be abolished. 

But, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is 
being suggested in certain quarters that schools from Class V to 
Cl ass VIII, with a four years li secondary ” course, should to a 
large extent be substituted in place of the High Schools giving 
instruction up to Class X. If there be any truth in these rumours 
then the manner in which the so-called “ re-organisation ” is to 
be worked out, will very likely bring about more confusion than 
progress and prove a powerful lever for public “ destruction ” 
than for advancing public “ instruction.” There is just a 
possibility of similar schemes being hastily launched in other 
parts of the country. For the last 75 years or more we find that 
in all the Provinces of India, there have been two well-recognised 
grades, covering altogether a period of 4 years, after the comple- 
tion of what is called the “ middle ” stage of secondary education 
and before the commencement of the regular degree course of a 
University. Thousands of High Schools and hundreds of 
Colleges in India, have by this time been established on the basis 
of this gradation and are being financially supported by the public 
and helped by Provincial Governments with grants-m-aid. But, 
judging from the views repeatedly expressed of late in the annual 
and quinquennial reviews of education in India, we find indica- 
tions of a new love for a system of triennial in place of biennial 
examinations having grown in responsible circles. It seems 
everything is to be sacrificed in the future to that one particular 
idea. The proposal seems to be to reduce this period of 4 years 
to 3, to transfer the last year to the Universities and to abolish the 
High School examination and have only one examination 3 years 
after the middle stage. The abolition of one public examination 
out of two, and the prospects of holding an examination after 
three years instead of two, may at first sight look very attractive 
and convenient, but the cost that will have to be paid for this 
innovation, will indeed be very heavy. Such High Schools as 
will not have sufficient financial resources and accommodation to 
enable them to teach up to the Intermediate standard, will have 
no option left but to be contented with their own reduction to 
the level of only “ middle ” schools. In this manner the provision 
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for instruction m the higher stages of secondary education bejofld 
the “ middle ” grade will become substantially limited and 
restricted It will not be a matter of surprise, if out of more 
than 200 High Schools for boys m our Province, neatly 2/3 may 
have to drop clas-es IX and X and may practically be reduced 
to what are styled Middle School' It is ju't possible that only 
1/3 of the present number of High Schools may find themselves 
in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years 
and to enable only about 60 per cent of the present number of 
boys aged 15 years to proceed to the higher secondary grade If 
all this is likely to be the re«ult of the e o called scheme of re- 
organisation, what i s going to happen to the remaining 40 per 
cent of boys of the age of 15 For aught we know, we may be 
told by way of con'olation that this large residue could be 
absorbed by the Police and the Army or become teachers in 
■vernacular school* India must indeed be a country of giants 
both physical and intellectual where boys at the age of 15 would 
do for the defence of the country or the maintenance of law and 
order, or for the spread of the beneficent light of knowledge 

It is refreshing to find that the approach of the Hadow 
Committee is ®o markedly different from the manner in which 
the problem is being tackled in our country Instead of sugge't 
ing that the “ Secondary Schools ” in England should be scrapped 
and turned into Central Schools, the Committee *ay — “we 
regard the growth of Secondary Schools since the Act of 1902 as 
one of the fine't signs of our educational progress, that we 
recogni'e that it has encouraged and fostered the development of 
our Universities, that we believe it has liberated a fund of latent 
capacity and that we hope that it will continue at an even 

greater rate and on an even greater scale ” They have also 
made it clear that the Central Schools which they have recom 
mended, do not by any means dispense with the necessity of 
providing for technical and vocational education They believe 
that “ there are diversities of gifts, and for that reason there mU't 
be diversity of educational provision” According to them 
“ what is needed is experiment and elasticity ” I am afraid, 
with us here, it is the substitution of one mould for another , and 
it u that tchich goes 6r the name of re organisation 

In England there is ample provision for juveniles and adult3 
who are abov^i^si elementary school age in institutions other 
than second^the schd* There are certain groups of institutions 
which acrtf occupa before employment i* taken up. while there 
are als 0 otnnapleups of institutions, which are for the mo«t part 
meant for thN* who are already in employment In the fir't 
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group are the junior technical schools which are very popular and 
have met the approval of employers as well as the educationists. 
There are also junior “ Commercial ” Schools, “ Trade Schools ” 
and Junior Arts Schools/’ etc. In the second group meant 
, for those who are already employed are the “ Continuation 
Schools ” which are mostly part time day or evening schools, 
which in spite of “ leakage ” and “ waste ” and the overstrain 
they cause are attended by nearly three lacs of part-time students 
between 16 and 21 years of age. Some of these part-time 
technical schools in fact provide for senior and advanced courses. 
In addition to this, a scheme of compulsory system of day 
continuation schools is also being tried, though it has not been 
quite a success so far. It is this great net work of institutions 
other than secondary schools and of continuation schools that 
absorb a very large number of pupils before and after their 
period of employment between the ages of 13 and 16 and of 16 
and 21 respectively. It is indeed an organisation of schools of 
this character which has on the one hand made it possible to save 
boys from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave the elementary 
schools, and on the other, to avoid over-crowding in the higher 
classes of ordinary secondary schools or in the universities. It 
is not the policy of elimination, restriction and contraction but a 
wise policy of providing a sufficiently wide range of educational 
opportunity for all, according to their aptitudes, needs and 
circumstances, which has added strength and efficiency to the 
system of secondary and higher education in England. 

While giving an account of the progress achieved during the 
last 25 years, the Board of Education in England have recently 
stated in their report as follows : “ There is no doubt that a more 
conscious recognition of the claims of the individual and a 
greater emphasis on the development of each child according to 
his bent and capacity, have inspired the major developments 
during the period under review.” One of the surest tests of the 
efficiency of a state is the manner and extent of its interest in 
education. While it is expected to be moved by the most 
progressive ideas in education, it is also expected to carry with 
it enthusiastic support of public opinion. During the last quarter 
of a century, England had to go through terrible experiences and 
setbacks on account of the Great War and the consequent financial 
and economic troubles, and yet the total expenditure from the 
Treasury on education has increased threefold, and quite a large 
number of new schools have been added. The percentage of 
schools teaching handicrafts and domestic subjects, gardening, 
etc., to children of over 11 has risen considerably. To avoid any 
F. 3 
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misunderstanding regarding the position of those who advocate 
the establishment of a much larger number of vocational schools 
it is nece-ary to point out that it is not suggested that «ucn 
schools should be indiscriminately started here, regardless of the 
needs of particular areas or of the fact as to how far the youths 
trained in such schools could be absorbed m trade and industries, 
as they «tand at a gi\en lime Sufficient caution will have of 
cour'e to be exercised, «o that there may not he any very large 
margin of unsatisfied demand 

It is time we were a little more clear m our minds about 
the issues involved A solution of unemployment which could 
give any hind of a more or less permanent relief, can only be 
expected when a satisfactory adjustment of the political, financial, 
commercial and economic policy of the State were made, or in 
other words by means of proper economic planning Technical 
and vocational education can, however, materially contribute 
towards raising the efficiency of the people m producing wealth 
and help them to an appreciable extent in earning their livelihood 
“ Realistic ” education with a “ practical bias ” could help m the 
development of the latent capacities of the pupils and of their 
intelligence It would make them much more practical minded 
and develop the great qualities of initiative and enterprise, which 
are so indispensable for individual vs ell being and for national 
progress Again, it is not the removal or retention of certain 
classes in our secondary schools or any dra'tic changes in the 
curriculum which will work magic What is needed above all is 
the adoption of proper and scientific methods of teaching whtch 
would stimulate the living interests of the pupils It is more, 
indeed, the process of * learning * on the part of the pupils than «o 
much of ‘ teaching,’ on the part of teacher® that has to be 
emphasised in our secondary schools 

It has become almost a fashion these days to hold the 
Universities responsible for unemployment In the official 
publication “ Education in India, 1933 34,” the writer while 
reviewing the position with regard to unemployment among the 
educated classes, proceeds to slate * An analysis of the figures of 
failures at the Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree Examma 
tions of most of the Universities, will show how much of the 
unfit material in the Universities is confined to students who 
come from a cla«s of community, who can ill afford time and 
money on high academic education But more tragic than 

the financial loss is the actual waste of material m «o far as the 
student who eventually achieves his degree, finds it quite 
impossible to obtain clerical or professional employment, and is 
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utterly unwilling and also utterly unfit to go back to the hereditary 
family occupation. In this way the Universities in India are 
year by year producing more unemployable persons. While 
nobody would want to deny the benefits of higher education to any 
person competent to make a profitable use of it, the hard facts 
are that it is no kindness either to the individual or to the 
community to turn young men, who are potentially wage-earners 
as artisans and hereditary workers into a band of ill-equipped 
graduates." One may well ask “ Where is there in our 
educational system in India any provision worth the name for 
the proper training of these potential wage-earners as artisans and 
hereditary workers?” If there is none, why should the blame 
be laid at the door of the Universities, if this class flocks to them 
after passing through the only channel, so far provided, of 
secondary schools which suffer from the inhibition of a remark- 
ably inelastic type of education. 

Dr. Kotschnig in his book “ Planless Education ” has shown 
how the Universities all over the world are overcrowded to-day 
and how the unemployment of their graduates is increasing 
everywhere. Says he, “ the secondary schools in most countries 
are ill-adapted to the degree of technological education 
characterising the society, within which they exist and this is the 
main cause of overcrowding of the institutions of higher 
learning.” India has throughout the ages been an agricultural 
country, but it had also its own flourishing indigenous industries 
which have decayed, and any remnants that may be left here and 
there are fast decaying. Its requirements for a modern type of 
industrial development and organisation, which would make up 
for that loss are glowing and pressing, but for various reasons, 
have not been or could not be met. I do not propose to dwell 
here on these causes some of which touch really fundamental 
issues — social, political, commercial and financial. The magni- 
tude of the problem can best be realised when we find that other 
countries of the world which are self-governing and are not 
suffering from the serious disabilities from which we suffer 
to-day, and whose educational system is far better organised and 
planned to meet their own requirements, have a similar problem 
of unemployment to face. Under the circumstances, it is not 
much use merely cursing higher education and the Universities 
in India. It only diverts our attention from the fundamental 
issues and affords an escape from the anguish of the deeper 
searchings of the heart. 

It is however necessary to point out, that it is not claimed 
that everything is well with the Universities or that there is not 
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much leeway lo make up before they could reach ihe level of the 
modern and leading Umv er c itic of Europe and America Nor 
is it deputed that it is nece ‘•ary to increase their efficiency 
and utility v ith a view to gi\c a somewhat more practical 
training to young men for the varied interests of life Our 
centres of learm lg and culture have to be adapted to the condi 
tions of a new social order, but we mu't at the «amc time 
recognise that their development is among the vital interests of 
a poor country like India But unfortunately, the cry for 
reducing expenditure over higher education and for restricting the 
number in the Universities has of late been somewhat gaming in 
volume and strength The ea<ie t method suggested in certain, 
if not in all, quarters is that tuition fees mu't be raised and people 
who want to indulge in the luxury of higher education mu«t be 
made to pay for it In a world of growing competition every 
nation has for its very existence— social, political and economic — 
ra * e the standard of knowledge in everv po «ible manner and 
to develop the capacity of organi ation and leadership If, 
however, there are «till some people in India to day who consider 
higher education a mere luxury, they only show a lamentable 
lack of imagination, of «clf re peel and svmpalhy In no part 
oi the civili«ed world today the suggestion of raising fees 
merely with the object of restricting enrolment in the Universities 
is acted upon The reason why it i< not done, is that it tends to 
of wealth ^ e " UCal,on onl > ,0 ,h ° Ke " ho cn J°> the advantage 


Recent in tances of certain countries in Europe having 
imposed restriction in adnu «ion to the Universities, are being 
quoted in justification of the argument in favour of the adoption 
o a simi ar policy in India, and it i<=, therefore, very nece «ary 
to examine the question a l,ul e more closely In the case of 
institutions providing a sp ecia i,c e d kind of training, the system 
re ' r |i l0n a ^™ , ** ,on by means of a competitive examination 
a we recognised practice both in India as in other countries 

Scf,?!' 1 !’ !" admi * S ,T^ IO ,n5t,tul ‘ons giving occupational or 
p ofeconal trammg l.ke Teach, ng, Engmeenng, M.nmg and 

laboratories ,0 , " C,en * lfic and Bareli In «litutes, or to University 
limited charaet ^ e< * u, P mcnt or accommodation is of a 
m India also tn f lon ’ 1,a ' e *° he imposed and are imposed 

la\ a General «, m i, °" e ' er * < l u,te a different proposition to 

’TOVtariSstiji 
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duced in 1933, Germany has imposed a general restriction on 
enrolment in all the faculties of the Universities and the number 
of students has been in a short period substantially reduced. 
Germany lias introduced some novel devises and laid down 
certain new criteria for admission. One is compulsory service 
for 4 months in a work camp for both men and women before 
entering the University. No serious objection could be raised 
to it, if it were found practicable in India, but it can never be an 
elTective safeguard against overcrowding either in Germany or 
in India, when once people after a few years get accustomed to 
it. But the criteria of selection prescribed in Germany apart 
from intellectual fitness are (1) a test of character and (2) an 
evaluation of national trustworthiness. The first is much too 
vague and indefinite as it is so difficult to measure character; 
while the second is open to serious objection as being potentially 
mischievous, because it is sure to introduce political consider- 
ations and place the younger generation and its future interests 
at the mercy of the whims of any political party which may for 
the moment be in power. The ruthlessness of the measures 
recently adopted by Germany has not been so keenly felt because 
so many employments are opend out to young men there, by the 
rapid militarisation going on in the country. Germany’s 
military activities are absorbing a very large number of students 
who are refused admission into the Universities, but what about 
the prospects of any such kind of relief here? 

While reviewing the various methods adopted for the ration- 
alisation of the professional services and their better distribution, 
Dr. Kolscbnig seriously doubts whether “ these measures even 
in those countries where they are best developed and most fully 
applied, have led to any substantial decrease in the unemploy- 
ment figures of intellectual workeis.” He further goes on to 
say that “ the steps which have been taken within the Univer- 
sities to liberate themselves from the all too large influx of 
students, are unsatisfactory and in some form positively detri- 
mental to the best interests of the Universities.’’ He has 
further come to the conclusion, that “ many of the measures 
devised to influence the maiket for professional labour are 
frankly legrettable and can at best only be excused as emergency 
measures dictated by dire necessity.’’ He is definitely of 
opinion that they are not likely to bring lasting relief, and asks 
“ Is there anything further that can be done, or must we simply 
follow the road of ever more stiffling restrictions in the admission 
to the educational institutions, thus penalising at each step those 
for whom intellectual pursuits are the very essence of life?'’ 
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Dr Kot«chmg proceeds to establish a number of theses in order 
that they may form a basis for further discussion Opinions 
may differ when we come to apply in any concrete form, the 
general propositions laid down by him but these principles 
undoubtedly indicate the immensity of the problem and the 
complexity of the issues involved, and unmistakably lead us to 
the conclusion that no short cut to the solution of unemployment 
could he possible by the adoption of a policy of restrictive 
enrolment which has been very aptly called “ intellectual 
malthusianism ” 


Although I have, to day, discussed at length the problem of 
education from the viewpoint of careers and occupations and 
have stressed the need for organising our educational system -o 
that it may fulfil that purpose more effectively, I must ask you 
to remember that all this should not be looked upon as an end 
but as only a means to a much higher end It is true that 
for a very large majority of people, education could not be 
altogether dissociated from its utilitarian aspect of preparing 
men for their livelihood It is also necessary in this age of 
growing democracy to tram people m a clearer perception of 
their rights and obligations as citizens The conditions of a 
new and changing economic, political and social order mike it 
incumbent upon us to develop in the community more of 
knowledge and understanding But it would be a fatal mistake 
to regard the«e objects, howsoever important, as the primary 
function and the fundamentals of education There are yet for 
everyone of us some major problems of life in the understanding 
of winch education must help We teachers must never lose sight 
of the fact that education is meant for living a more abundant 
life than for mere livelihood It is, therefore, necessary that 
the teachers should have themselves a fuller understanding of 
Iiie The spiritual values of education hate at present, 
unfortunately, i ery much fallen into the background Our 
future hope, however, lies in the new ideals about the child and 
his education We are often apt to forget that the child is a 
*•001 and is to he respected as such, that it is to be helped in 
lully expressing itself and not moulded in a fived pattern however 
eauti u y designed The pupil is to be encouraged in 
discovering his own true self, his own divinity The teachers’ 
°?i y t0 ,£ u, de ai }d inspire We need teachers who have 
" a " '!> ,ue5 of 1,fe "eei faith m 

iTnT^T'l rat 7 l 01 SP "!'™ 1 forte dormant m the child uhich 
cdulaL 5 ‘ha child labour imposed m the name of 
education What »e need abo,e everything else is that <«e 
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should have teachers with high ideals and noble aspirations, with 
sufficient wisdom, understanding and sympathy. We shall then 
he able to bring up a generation of young men who will have the 
qualities of vision, courage and self-reliance, and will he able 
to grapple with the pioblems which baffle us to-day with clearer 
insight and plenty of initiative. Vivekananda with true intuition 
summed up the abiding purpose of education in the ever 
memorable words: Education is the manifestation of the 

perfection already in man” 



WELCOME ADDRESS OF THE TWELFTH ALL INDIA 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, GWALIOR, 
DECEMBER, 1936 


Rao Bahadur L Muli e, B A , 

Chairman, Reception Committee 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Few duties appeal to an Indian so much as tlie reception of 
esteemed visitors It is a duty that always fills him with 
festive joy This trait in Indian character has been expressed 
by our «amtly poet Tukaram in such apt and eloquent terms that 
they have since remained unexcelled I need, therefore, offer no 
apology for pressing them into service on this occasion “ Our 
Diwali or our Dasehra is when «aints and sages come to us ” No 
other words are either adequate or appropriate to express the 
cordiality of welcome that I, as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, want to accord to you It is no idle compliment that 
this visit to Gwalior, of distinguished educationists from all over 
India, is^ likened by me to visits of saints and sages of 
Tukaram s imagination Plain living and high thinking, purity 
and piety, service and sacrifice, these are essential characteristics 
o every form of saintliness, and the^e are found more or less, 
even in this decadent age, in all tho^e who have adopted 
education as either their mission or their profession in life 

Uur welcome is all the more cordial because of the 
meagreness of the means and resources at our disposal Our 
poverty was never felt so much as in the course of the arrange 
men s made for your physical comfort and intellectual entertain 
u “ nNuf" °ff ly beg ,°J yo “ t0 make the most of what we have 
the deed ° ° er ’ ^° r lbe rest ask you to take the wish for 

whcnTZ,™!!, ‘"'j' 3 ' 1 ™ ' vas ac "P>«l last year at Nagpur and 
TskeV ™etf , Cled Ch3 ™ 3 " of '!>= Reception Committee, I 
ct&nce 1° What hate we got show the 

..onSTh^tant SSi" “ d to the solo 

(2) What benefit wdl accrue to r° for consideration’ 

informed as they will be ht dc fr °"l Con f ere nce deliberations, 
mey will be by deep study and wide experience in 



Rao Bahadur L. B. Mulye, Member for 
Education and Municipalities, 
Gwalior State. 

Chairman, Reception Committee. 
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matters educational? The answer to the first question is, that 
we have got very little to show that will be new or striking. But 
the answer to the second question is, that we expect to derive 
immense benefit and enlightenment from the Conference. Thus 
the .advantage is all on our side, and that fact accentuates the 
sincerity and deepens the significance of our greetings. 

Truly speaking education in Gwalior, judged by modern 
standards, is yet in its infancy. I say this in no spirit of 
depreciation, inasmuch as this infancy has in its nature all the 
latent power and possibilities of growing to vigorous maturity. 
There is no reason to confuse it with arrested growth, simply 
because it has not yet ceased nor, I hope, will it ever cease to 
grow and develop. Moreover, you will find that its present 
lack of stature has been off-set by elasticity and a flow of energy 
characteristic of early age. Since ideas on education at this 
moment are in a state of flux, this is rather an advantage, as 
offering greater facility and freedom for giving our educational 
activity any desirable shape. 

What position education had attained in Gwalior or in 
some of its important towns, in the distant past, is not relevant 
to our present purpose. It can only be a matter of academic 
interest at this date. We know definitely that of its several 
towns Ujjain, at any rate, was once a great centre of learning 
and occupied a position of cultural pre-eminence right uptill the 
Gupta period. It was there that Lord Shri Krishna first drew 
his inspiration at the feet of his Guru Sandipani in that Ri shi’s 
hermitage, and that later the renowned monarch Vikramaditya 
gathered around him the best brains of the country by his liberal 
patronage of learning. I however need not labour this point, 
as it is like carrying coal to Newcastle and tantamount to placing 
before you what the results of some of your own researches have 
brought to light. What we are at this moment concerned with 
is the Gwalior State of to-day since it came to be one political 
unit and a far-flung outpost of the Maratha confederacy. 

For centuries before it came under the Scindia’s rule and 
even some time thereafter, this part of the country continued to 
be the stronghold of people known for their marauding instincts 
and pursuits, which its wild physical features only tended to 
stimulate and encourage. The country remained practically 
in an unsettled condition till long after the Mutiny of 1857, with 
few means of communication and without any railway connecting 
it with the outside world. Apart from this, the Scindia’s political 
independence or semi-independence lasted much longer than that 
of several other States, because of his great influence both at the 
F. 4 
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Moghul court and with the East India Company It was due 
to the«e factors and consequent le c, -er contact and intercourse 
with British or outside institutions that education in Gwalior 
continued to move in the old grooves and to remain exclusively 
in private hands, till a comparatively late period The modem 
idea that public instruction is a go\emmental function and calls 
for a regular State organization was late m penetrating Gwalior 
Prior to the year 1863, therefore, barring a few indigenous 
Shalas or Maktabs, this State had no educational institutions 
of the type that exi«t today The first scheme of public 
in truction drawn up in that year by the late Sir Michael Filo R e 
and adopted by the present Maharaja’s grandfather was so 
modest that it involved an initial cost of about R« 4,000 for 
buildings and a recurring annual expenditure of Rs 26,000 
Teaching of English was first introduced in the capital of 
the State in the same year, but remained for long so much at a 
discount as often to cost a man his caste It was only during 
the thirty years’ regime of the present Maharaja’s illustrious 
father of revered memory that the number of schools steadily ro^e 
to 1,010 with about 48,000 scholars, and the educational budget 
swelled to over Rupees nine lakhs The fir«t college was opened 
in Gwalior as an Intermediate College in the year 1890, and was 
later affiliated to the Allahabad University for Degree Cour«e 
in 1893 Another college was opened at Ujj-nn al'o in the same 
year It was entirely due to the late Maharaja’s dynamic 
personality and the inspiration of the late Principals Dhehne and 
ran Nath that notwithstanding fierce opjjosition, female 
education was introduced in the State, and the first Girls’ School 
was opened in Ujjain in January of 3889 and later m Gwalior 
in November of Vie s am e year There has been rapid and 
remarkable progress during the last 31 years of the recent 
Minority Rule with the result that the State is spending to day 
about Rupees Id lakhs on education and has over 1,400 
e —a « of a |j denominations inclusive of one 
aborn 6 infuC Intermediate College, 10 High Schools, 
Pnmarv Si, l ddlC 12 Special Schools, and 1,300 

aggregate SCWS ’ ^ * 1,ltle 0Ver 77 ’ 000 ^holars in the 

a itumbpr'nf 16 !' now ,1,at the State 15 maintaining 

School the R r lT P ° rt j ant Sp f c,a ^ in<i t»tutions such as the Scindia 
SfcitfT'T' 't Sardar? ’ Daughters’ School, 
College and the Ve&fsrih o’ t' ' !u A r 5 " r ' ed, £ Scl, ° o1 ' *<= Samhnt 
the Text™ a'’ 1 ' C ' n,ral T.chmcal Institute an.l 

Institute of Chander,, the Reformatory Schools for 
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reclamation of wild tribes, file Central Library and the Prachin 
Granth Sangrahalaya, the system of patronage to authors and, 
last but not the least, the institution called the “ Gorkhi Ashrit 
Sabha ” for the support of Pandits versed in the different 
branches of Sanskrit learning. 

(1) The Scindia School is a residential institution of the 
High School standard and is modelled on the lines of the 
English Public School. Its object is to provide high class edu- 
cation primarily for the sons of the State aristocracy and 
incidentally for those of the well-to-do members of the middle 
class gentry of the Stale and outside. 

(2) The Madhav Brahmacharyashram is another residential 
institution of the Gurukul type and aims at educating the sons of 
the State Muafidars on a mixed system of ancient and modern 
culture, with a bias for the former. Its object is to qualify the 
sons of Muafidars for the proper discharge of their duties and 
responsibilities connected with temples or other places of worship 
and incidentally to promote, through them, intelligent observance 
of common religious ceremonies and practices among the 
people. 

(3) The Sardars’ Daughters' School is meant for the 
education of girls of the local aristocracy who need to be trained 
on special lines to suit their higher status in society. 

(4) The Madhav Sangit College and the Ayurvedic Vi- 
dyalaya seek to provide facilities, as their names connote, for the 
study and practice of the ancient art of classical music and the 
science of Indian medicine, with a view to preserve and 
popularise them. 

(5) The Sanskrit College and the Vedic School provide 
for the study of that learned language and its rich literature. 

(6) The Central Technical Institute and Textile Institute 
of Chanderi afford to the State youths local training facilities in 
industrial and technical subjects, and provide theoretical and 
practical education in those subjects, of a standard adequate to 
meet the general demand for skilled workmanship. 

(7) Schools for reclamation of wild tribes aim at impait- 
ing elementary general education and manual training to boys 
and girls of the wild tribes inhabiting forest or semi-forest 
villages or settled in separate colonies, with a view to reclaim 
them to civilisation and to peaceful agricultural, pastoral or 
industrial occupations. 
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(8) The “ Gorkhi A«hrit Sabha ” maintains a considerable 
number of Pandits by means of annuities varying according to 
their merits They have no regular duties, but they serve 
mo«tly as referees for knotty questions of Dharma Shastra or 
other branches of ancient lore Modest provision has al=o been 
made for patronage to authors smce the year 1927 whether 
Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, English or Sanskrit 

(9) Besides the above, provision for archeological 
research and preservation of ancient monument , which has 
admittedly a high educational value and which acts as a 
corrective to some people’s attitude of scanty re pect for our 
past, has been made since the year 1913, and a number of 
important monuments have since been unearthed or restored 

(10) I may add without vanity that Gwalior is perhaps 
the first State in India in having introduced theoretical and 
practical training in elementary agriculture in its rural schools 
of the Upper Primary and Middle «tandard 3 This has been 
supplemented in recent years by the introduction of suitable 
handicrafts as a means of recreation and encouragement of 
hobbies, in 'ome of its urban schools of the same standard 


I am only too sensible that there is little that is inspiring in 
the facts and figures about education in Gwalior given above, nor 
are they likely to evoke enthusiasm Yet it will be conceded that 
education, as understood these days, had a very late start in this 
btate and that judged by the time it has had, the rate of progress 
has not been disappointing But this is not the only or adequate 
explanation of the comparative backwardne s of education in 
'In 101 i " ot ! e ^ speaking there was another reason, far more 
subtle and undefined perhaps hut nonetheless real, that made 
every step orward look like a halting step, taken in a spirit of 
indecision at a moment of weakness or diffidence Every advance 
made was attended with a feeling of unexpressed, hut not unfelt, 
esitancy or reluctance On ultimate analvsis, the feeling will 
e found to have proceeded from a conflict between a desire to 
doubt vdiZtb* 'V limes an< ^ a sense of apprehension or 
, 11 carrying .he Stole nearer to .he desired 

destination or away from it 

a.„to5to"t m ’ “T""’ 11,0 la,!: Madh: >' Maharaja's 

Ward . Z tlT T educ ' , "°"’ a»d was reflected ,n all Ore 
hr l„ m ln ,h e cou «e n „f 1 ., tlm<! Son I c “f <he observations made 
>n .he Stole from rea^to 'ZT ° f lle pr0 , Bress of education 
AUhongh .he Mlr^yt S“ts 
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by wearying you with long extracts from the late Maharaja’s 
speeches and writings, but shall content myself with expressing, 
in the briefest possible words, the most thought-provoking of 
objections and ideas that emerge from them: — 

(1) The responsibility of Education is great. Opening 
of new schools in any number is comparatively easy, “ but tire 
great trouble at present is about getting the right men to take 
charge of the youths.” Critics little realise or appreciate that 
“ in sending their children to school, the parents place implicit 
trust in the influence and guidance of the school authorities; and 
if the education given is not what it should be, it means disaster 
not only to the students and their parents but also to the State 
and the country.” And yet, strangely enough, numbers appeal 
to the people ever so much, even though they are not necessarily 
an index of soundness. Quality should, in matters educational, 
be much more important than quantity, and ought to claim and 
receive greater attention. “ In the school and the college to-day 
one great want is men of character. Intellect without character 
is like a house built on sand.” 

(2) Good home influence which contributed in the past 
so much to laying the foundations of character and happy con- 
tented life is often missing in modern times, which is natural to 
the modern age. Therefore the problem demanding solution 
is, how the want of good home influence is to be supplied in the 
scheme of State education. 

(3) “ Teaching at the present day is too mechanical and 
effete. It neither goes down to the heart nor does it stimulate 
and inform the brain.” Modern schools and colleges seem to 
function more like taxidermic institutions designed mechanically 
to stuff their pupils’ minds with unassimilable knowledge. Their 
faculties are more often blocked up by over-stuffing than drawn- 
out. What is particularly noticeable of the costly products of 
the present-day system is degeneration — physical and moral, 
leading to aversion for exertion — as compared with the sturdy 
men of will and character that the Gurukuls of ancient India 
used to turn out at far less expense. How one lives is much 
more important, in any age, than how much one knows. 

(4) The present-day education does not appear to be 
correlated or co-ordinated to life. It has failed to make the 
country, in the course of its operation of about a century, self- 
sufficient as regards supply of its different wants so far, at any 
rate, as the natural resources of the country permitted. What is 
then the use of acquiring knowledge if it cannot be turned to 
practical account in every-day life? In the struggle for existence 
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competition is growing more and more fierce edery day, and 
“the people,” as an educationist Ins ob'ened, “in order to 
compete and lue hue to grow not only m literature but in 
wealth al«o ” Whether modern education Ins helped in an 
adequate measure the increase of the wealth of the country or 
the promotion of the happiness and contentment of its people, 
is the crucial te«t It is no education that fails to aclncic the®c 
purposes 

I belie\e the abode gist of the late Madhav Maharaja’s 
\iews is enough to «how that Ins policy in regard to education 
was not illiberal, but that he in-hnctidcly put Ins finger 
unerringly on the weakest point in our present system of 
education, and anxiously awaited a satisfactory solution of the 
problem by educationists of the country before launching any 
ambitious scheme And who can say he was not right’ E\ery 
educational system rests on and follows the social order and 
needs of the community concerned Modem conditions hade 
disturbed our ancient social order and destroyed the old institu- 
tions of the joint family and the hereditary professions, nece-sitat 
ing readjustment of society on a new basis Moreoder, modern 
ci\ili«ation with Us wonderful mechanical indentions has 
profoundly disturbed economic \alues and created undreamt of 
leisure or unemployment which, if not properly tackled in time, 
threatens to Oderwhelm and de-troy that dery cidili«ation All 
problems affecting man, whether educational, social, economic, 
or political, are ineditably interrelated We hade flirted too long 
with the policy of drift, and it is high time that the be«l brains 
of the country combined and irre-led it by a thorough oderhaul 
and reorientation 


Education is said to be the panacea for all human ill- 
In edery language there are maxims in prai«e of education 
And yet looking around us and s ur \ e ymg the re-ult- of the 
educational system which has pred ailed in this country for nearly 
a hundred years dve are «et thinking and asking, “whither edu 
cation ” Barring rare exceptions, to one and all, education is 
only a means to an end and not an end in itself The end is that 
edery boy, when grown up, should hade been fitted by the 
education imparted to him to earn a decent lid ing and to turn out 
a good citizen and useful member of s 0cic ty We find howeder 
m , l| e large majority of cases this end is far from being 
' ne ie r r ul ! s ,°^ *be Unnersity examinations, year after 
5 '"l ‘ re a melancholy talc TI,c fa, lures far exceed the 

fad haxe 1,1" T' *H l or major.!, of those oho 

fad hare been m„f„s, and hate stmpl, oa ted the.r t.me and 
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tlieir parents’ hard-earned money. It is the consequence of 
forcing all students into one common course of literary education. 
Bright boys and dull boys, hoys with means and boys without 
means, boys capable of reaching the top of the ladder and 
aspiring to the higher government posts and the learned 
professions and boys whose capacity and aptitude cannot justify 
a higher ambition than the clerical or vocational or manual 
occupation all are herded together and passed through the same 
uniform channel. If a minimum standard of general education 
is made universal and after its completion, if there is a parting 
of the ways along separate courses, each leading to a separate 
goal and terminating in a separate examination and if at the 
point of bifurcation, there is a careful and strict selection of 
students for the respective courses, the present phenomenon of 
more failures than successes will give place to “ success the rule, 
failure the exception.” 

The sine quanon of a planned system like that is genuine 
and organised co-operation between the parents, the teachers, the 
University and the Government. As things stand at present, the 
parent is out of the picture altogether. It is forgotten that the 
sacred responsibility of parenthood does not end with the birth 
of the offspring. It rather begins then, and is greatest during 
the schooling period. The parents must therefore be roped in 
for purposes of co-operation, especially at the time of selection 
of a suitable course for every boy out of the different ones that 
shall have to be devised as postulated above. The spirit in which 
the other parties to co-operation mentioned above, are functioning 
also leaves much to be desired. 

Bound up with the question of different courses are several 
others, such as the medium of instruction and method of examina- 
tion, co-education of boys and girls versus separate education, the 
claims of physical, moral, religious and civic education, etc. 
Side by side with setting the educational house in order, Govern- 
ment and public leaders should concert measures to create “ fresh 
fields and pastures new ” outside Government service and the 
learned professions, which are already overcrowded. There is 
no time to lose. The menace of unemployment and economic 
unrest is growing with the growing numbers that pour out of the 
schools and colleges year after year. 

I am afraid I have already trenched upon the province of 
our learned President. All I wanted to emphasise was the 
necessity and urgency of a re-orientation of our educational 
system. And what body of men and women is more competent 
to undertake this task than the present Conference? This 
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conference is mainly composed of lho*e who have made educa 
tion iheir chief occupalion in life No one el«e has, or can 
claim to have «o much knowledge and experience of both educa 
tional theories and educational practice or has opportunities of 
studying and testing their inter action on each other Your work 
involves constant application of ab tract thought to action, and, 
on the other hand, the concrete results of jour action necessarily 
influence jour thoughts It is, therefore, in the fitness of things 
that such a body should take upon itself to guide the country at 
this critical juncture, v/hen the whole atmosphere is m a ferment 
calling for the evolution of a new polity in the sphere of national 
education 

It is a happj augury for the future of education iti the 
State that His Highness’s accession to ruling powers should be 
marked, e o «oon after the consummation of that auspicious event, 
bj the present session of the All India Educational Conference 
being held in the capital of the State I have no doubt that His 
Highness will be much interested in the deliberations of the 
Conference, the present session of which has been greatly 
facilitated by his munificent donation We are all deeply 
indebted to His Highness for the honour he has done us by 
visiting this Conference and inaugurating its proceedings 

Education is pre eminently an All India subject The 
political division between Bnti«h India and Indian India and 


between one Indian State and another, affects and governs manj 
an administrative que K tion But education is a human problem, 
transcending all geographical and jurisdictional limitations 
Your c es ion this jear at Gwalior is a happj recognition of the 
truth that India is one integral whole on the mental and spiritual 
plane, and all Indians have a common destiny and have to 
endeavour and work hand in hand towards that destinj 

It is indeed fortunate that we have been able to secure no 
less eminent an educationist and man of solid scholarship than 
Pt Iqbal Narajan Gurtu, to guide the deliberations of this 
Conference an outstanding example of the best that the 

modem system of education can produce, he has laboured 
ceaselessly and at great personal sacrifice to serve and promote 
the cau e e of education in the country His has been a lifelong 
and single minded devotion to a cause that holds out little promise 
of personal material advancement There is no aspect of edu 
cation that has not received his thought and attention His 
interest m that subject has indeed been so great that though far 
, eT and more lucrative careers were open to him, he elected 
to renounce them all in favour of what constitutes the basis of all 
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other activities for the advancement of the country. I feel 
confident that under his leadership this Conference will be enabled 
to tackle satisfactorily some of the most serious problems that 
it is called upon to consider. 


F.5 



WHAT IS YOUTH 


X/OUTH is not a time of life, it is a state 
‘ of mind It is not a matter of red lips 
and supple knees ; it is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor 
of the emotions , it is a freshness of the 
springs of life. Youth means a tempera- 
mental piedominanee of courage over timi- 
dity, of the appetite for adventure over 
loss of ease Nobody grows old by merely 
living a number of years, people grow old 
by deserting their ideals Worry, doubt, 
self-distrust, fear and despair . . These 
are the long, long years that bow the head 
and turn the growing spirit back to dust 


You are as young as your faith, as young 
as your self-confidence, as old as your 
despair In that central place of youi heart 
there is a radio station ; so long as it receives 


messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, 
grandeur and power from the earth, from 
men, and from the Infinite, so long are 
you young When the wires are all down 
and your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then 
you are grown old indeed-and may God 
nave mercy on your soul 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


BY 

Principal K. S. Vakil, M.Ed., F.R.G.S., 

S. M. T. Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 

The Indian educational world is resounding with discussion 
of the problems of Educational Reconstruction. In these 
discussions nothing is more surprising than the almost revolu- 
tionary change that has come about during the last few years in 
official opinion on the subject. It is well known that when at the 
time of the public agitation against the Partition of Bengal at 
the beginning of this century the existing system of education 
was denounced as unsatisfactory and a national system of edu- 
cation was proposed and attempted as a change for the better in 
several places, everything was done by Government to run down 
the movement. A similar unbending attitude of official disfavour 
was assumed by Government when non-cooperators, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, condemned the present system 
of education and struggled hard for its radical change fifteen 
years ago. Now, however, after all the popular ardour for 
reform of education has altogether cooled down, comes a voice 
from the headquarters of the Government of India, declaring the 
present system to be defective and suggesting a radical readjust- 
ment of it. This official inspiration has set educational 
audio ri ties all over the country a-thinking as to -what is wrong 
widi die present system and how, if something is wrong with it, 
it might be cured of its defect. At every university convocation 
and at every educational conference some reference is invariably 
made to the subject and various plans are suggested for its 
satisfactory handling. This agitation of the question at the hands 
of leaders of educational opinion is, indeed, welcome. Care, 
however, appears to be necessary on the part of teachers and 
others concerned in education to be clear on certain issues 
involved in die consideration of the matter. In the first place, 
it is necessary to remember that reconstruction is easier and less 
cosdy if it is done on existing foundations. Hence, it is advisable 
to retain all diat is worth retention in the present system and 
attempt reconstruction, as far as possible, on that basis. The 
present system has grown up during the last hundred years as a 
result of endeavours made by Government at its inception to meet 
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certain administrative needs Gov eminent needed English 
knowing Indians to man its offices and official minded Indians who 
had lost their jobs on account of the change of Government needed 
employment under the new regime Education was thus given 
mainly with the view of creating a supply of civil servants and 
was sought mainly with the view of obtaining the necessary 
qualifications for government service It was given and taken 
from a narrow utilitarian point of view Now that the*e 
administrative needs have been more than supplied and other 
more urgent social, civic, economic, and industrial needs have 
arisen, it is necessary to revise and, where necessary, reconstruct 
the system so as to root it in the native s 0 il and relate it to the 
life of the people and adapt it to the changed and changing needs 
of the present day 

Another important thing to note in this connection is the need 
to insist that in any plan of educational reconstruction that may 
be proposed there should be nothing that will have even the 
remotest effect of curtailing the existing facilities for secondary 
and university education We have not yet, in our higher edu- 
cation, reached a stage at which we should be justified in crying 
halt’ We have one college student in a population of 3352 
against one in 1013 in England, in 741 in Wales, , n 473 m 
Scotland, m 808 in Italy, m 604 in Germany, in 579 in Holland, 
in 543 in Sweden, in 480 in France, in 387 m Switzerland, and 
m 125 in the USA All talk of restricting the benefits of 
university education to “ the aristocracy of intellect ” is, there- 
fore, premature 


Further, there is a general tendency on the part of educa 
tiomsts who discuss this question to link the question of 
educational reconstruction with the que-tion of unemployment of 
uie educated This tendency has the effect of confusing two 
l erent issues While the first question concerns the present 
an uture generations of youth of the country, the second 
1 j 6 ^f iera,lon 'hat has left the portals of our secondary 
i an ~„ co e S es an d has been thrown out on the employment 
matte, Wlttle the firs( queM , on „ educollonalj ^ 4,' d 

' I 'P eak,n e> economic Unquestionably both need careful 
She ot lT 'T*'!' each tudependently of 

Should " ad 1 dl '" S »■' ™e. we need to constder how tie 
as to Dretem f °" r P r «em educational system =o 

a vtew to 5 n,,a,tl" m ;„" r 't ntm^y 
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ed that hang on the market and the measures that might be 
devised with a view to providing suitable training for die educated 
unemployable so as to render diem employable. 

In readjusting the present system to die varying needs of 
different classes of pupils, it is necessary to remember that in the 
present state of opinion of parents and pupils, it is impossible to 
expect any pupils to turn to vocational institutions, even if they 
are provided, in preference to the present type of institutions of 
secondary and higher education, unless and until they are assured 
that their preference for them will not have the effect of dubbing 
them as inferior in mental talent and being treated as such by the 
world at large in the economic, social and other fields of life. 
Our existing technical and industrial institutions have come to be 
looked down upon as institutions for misfits and unfits of the 
ordinary secondary schools and colleges. This mark of 
inferiority attaching to them in the public mind accounts in no 
small measure for their comparative unpopularity. If the new 
vocational institutions that may be provided to meet the vocational 
needs of certain classes of pupils of our secondary schools are 
started as separate institutions, there is a great danger that they, 
too, may, in course of time, come to be treated as inferior and 
may be shunned by the majority of the pupils seeking secondary 
education. To avoid this danger, which is not imaginary, it is 
advisable to provide for vocational education in our ordinary 
institutions for secondary education. Instead of offering only 
one uniform course of general education they may offer addi- 
tional alternative courses of vocational education in commerce, 
industrial training, agricultural training, art training, domestic 
training, and elementary teacher training, as is done in the 
Philippines and meet the different needs of the pupils. The 
alternative courses provided should, further, lead to the School- 
Leaving, Matriculation, or University Entrance Certificate of the 
same market value as the present course, so that those obtaining 
it on satisfactory completion of their chosen course might have 
the same status in the world at large. It should be possible, by 
suitable readjustment of the new-type secondary school courses, 
to enable pupils completing their course, if they chose to do so, 
to proceed straight to institutions of advanced study of their 
respective subjects and to obtain the university degree in them. 
The new-type secondary (or, preferably post-primary) school 
suggested above should also leave it open to pupils who have 
chosen a particular course to turn back from it if they find it 
unsuitable and take to another if they choose to do so. In a 
word, alternative courses of secondary education, both literary 
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and vocational, should be provided with perfect freedom to 
pupils to choo=e from them and tum back from any they have 
chosen if it is found on tnal to be unsuitable We live m an 
age of educational freedom Any scheme of educational re 
construction should, therefore, provide freedom to pupils to 
change from one course to another Further, it requires to be 
noted that the alternative vocational courses provided in the 
secondary school should not be purely vocational They should 
all be both cultural and vocational, requiring half the time each 
day to be assigned to cultural subjects and half to vocational 
subjects We cannot afford to omit the teaching of cultural 
subjects altogether from any siheme of reconstruction of 
secondary education It must certainly remain, but it should not 
monopolise the whole of the school time as it generally does now 
It should allow for equal attention to the practical and vocational 
needs of other pupils m the school whose number is increasing 
from day to day 

Lastly, n has also to be borne in mind that with the introduc 
tion of alternative vocational courses in schools, adequate 
arrangements will have to be made for the supply of qualified 
teachers, inspectors, and examiners of vocational subjects and for 
the administration of the vocational branch of the Departments 
of Public Instruction 



PARENTS AND THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

OF YOUTH 


BY 

I. W. Moomaw, M.Sc., 

Principal, Vocational Training School, Anklesvar (Broach). 

The great number of young men out of school who are 
unable to find useful and profitable employment presents a 
problem that calls for careful and prolonged attention. Parents 
who send their sons to school at considerable expense and sacrifice 
to themselves and to the State often with just reason, blame the 
“ educational system ” for the hardships experienced in finding 
employment. Many remedies are offered and one sincerely 
wishes that the cure for unemployment were as simple as some 
that are suggested. It should be emphasised in passing that the 
problems of unemployment will not be effectively solved by a 
mere flaying of the “ educational system.” The need for an 
early and adequate adjustment in our educational goals and 
techniques is evident to many. Perhaps educationalists them- 
selves are the first to see this need. 

The type of education in force at a given time reflects the 
will of the people to a considerable extent. If there is an undue 
emphasis on English education, for example, at the expense of 
the mothertongue, it is possibly because parents’ demands for 
their children can be met only in this way. There is more than 
one grain of truth in the statement that “ those who plead for 
vocational education usually have in mind the children of others, 
rather than their own.” So perhaps the first step in modifying 
our educational goals is to consider the demands of parents. 
First of all, education apart from definite employment must be 
regarded as a good thing in itself. Its first purpose is to enrich 
life through the development of pupils’ personality and character. 
In achieving such goals much will already have been accomplish- 
ed toward fitting youth for useful employment. 

Vocational schools can do much toward preparing young 
people for employment but such schools are costly and they 
require a specialized type of administration. At best they can 
serve but a relatively small number. Only certain selected 
communities can hope for the advantages of special vocational 
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schools For the country at large there must be a wide emphasis 
on pre vocational education as a preliminary step in future 
vocational adjustment This would require instruction in wood 
craft, art metal, fibre, art leather work or agriculture in High 
Schools and middle schools That is, one or more of the«e crafts 
would be selected for each school, according to the need and 
interests of the local community 

Most provinces have already made «ome provision for pre 
vocational classes in their curricula Much must be done now 
to make parents aware of the merits of such training for their 
own children Many classes started with good intent, have failed 
for lack of support on the part of parents and because of the 
half hearted efforts of teachers Perhaps we cannot expect 
parents to support such classes ardently until they are given some 
information as to the worth of pre vocational experience for their 
children 

Pre vocational education ofTers many advantages It at 
once shows the relation between education and the common life 
of the community A vital cour«e m woodcraft or manual 
training greatly quickens a boy’s interest in many of the practical 
affairs of life Whether a lad may become a teacher, a doctor 
or a mechanic, «ome experience in the u«e of tools is essential to 
his proper development During the years of adolescence every 
boy should have the steadying influence of <ome pre vocational 
interest This may later become a “ bobby ” or an avocation 


Woodcraft is clean and healthful It develops individuality 
an initiative The work of every class period can be clearly 
seen and evaluated There is no place for cheating or copying 
woodcraft^ ^ natura ^ accepted practice for any cla«s in 

miTrwij^ Cra ^ t ,S ,nex P ensive The simple tools needed can be 
With T , 6 a m 8n ^ bazaar It 13 economical as to time 
first tlTil PUp ' ls Can be 8 ,n makl "g useful articles from the 
exnenenrp ^ Seen , man ^ students who had no previous 
rather re r rkab,e skl11 “pending three 
desiamne new k pen ° d ° f one > ear The possibility of 

articles leaves™ ^nlendS § St °° ls ’ ,ea p ° ys ’ anc * sim P le bom ® 
originality and ,m„a,L UcE'Jusc °/ dc ' e, °P'"f P'jP 1 ' 
■n finishing articles doe. t j ^ f colours a ” d P ol,sI ' 
During adolescence rt,, * f or de ' eI °Puig the esthetic tastes 
» « annual S o meaningful 

completed ' 0 h,m »*“ he kaS 

S at me beauty w „h his own hands 
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With brief teaching, or better still a practical demonstration 
parents are quick to see this. The costs of material used can 
generally be recovered readily; for parents will wish to pay for 
materials so their boys can bring home any articles they have 
made. 

A local carpenter can be used if no trained teacher is avail- 
able, but it will be better to depute a teacher for a short time 
to a school offering such training. Where there is but one class 
in wood working the teacher will be able to give the remaining 
part of his time to other subjects in the curriculum. No full- 
time teacher need be employed for wood working alone. 

What has been said with reference to wood working, would 
also apply to work in metal, fibre and leather; but from wide 
experience woodcraft is considered superior to other crafts for 
developing character and vocational aptitudes. 

Again, experience with growing plants and animals should 
have a part in the training and development of every youth. 
Agriculture is more than an occupation. It has well been called 
“ a manner of life.” In studying the plant and animal life of 
a country from the standpoint of agriculture we open the eyes of 
young people to new and fresh interest in life about them. The 
inexperienced will say, “ but we know all about farming.” As a 
matter of fact we know very little about agriculture, — almost 
nothing if we regard the amount that may be learned. The 
habits of plants and animals and their nutrition and care will 
suggest a simple beginning. From these the teacher and class 
may go as far into chemical and physical wonders of the soil, 
plant and animal life as they are able. 

Education must impart a quickened interest in and apprecia- 
tion for the environment in which children live. For this the 
study of agriculture is exceedingly helpful. It is essential to 
the life of the people in any country. 

Pre-vocational experience for students will extend their 
range of vocational aptitude. During his school career a boy 
may thus acquire some initial experience in several trades or 
vocations. If he then enters a vocational school he can select 
his vocation more wisely because of having a background of 
experience. He will already have developed a number of skills 
that will help him in whatever work he enters. There is of 
course need for specialization but the boy who has developed the 
skill and the will to “ turn his hand to anything ” is the one who 
can usually find a job and hold it. 

The writer has observed the vocational adjustment of 
students of the Vocational Training School for ten years. During 
F. 6 
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the vernacular standards 6th, 7th and Vernacular Final all have 
received a wide range of experience in agriculture including the 
care of animals, gardening and woodcraft This pre vocational 
experience, both theoretical and practical, has been given in 
connection with the usual vernacular education through the 
seventh standard 

After passing the vernacular final examination about half 
the students were selected to enter the Training School for 
Teachers The remaining students who during the pa«t ten years 
passed vernacular final and went out to find work other than 
teaching were employed as follows on April 31, 1936 


Farm managers 

2 

Farming 

52 

Farmworkers 

20 

Carpenter farmers 

10 

Carpenters 

12 

Students in Bible School 

2 

Students in English School and College 

14 

Shopkeepers 

4 

Tailors 

1 6 

Poultry husbandry 

5 

Carpentry Teachers 

2 

Local land officer 

1 

Assistants in hospital 

3 

Police department 

5 

Excise department 

2 

Forest department 

8 

Toll collectors 

3 

Mill employees 

10 

Railway emplojees 

4 

Butlers 

Not employed 

2 

12 


students were 'selected'* uTc !" S e neral llle more promising 
course who seemed „ ° ^ the , training class Some of 

guided into locations The "iff* i Specla , 1 '“rational aptitude were 
pupils are largely from rural districts 
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Some of their parents own small amounts of land, while many 
rent a few fields and farm or work for others as labourers. 

The figures above suggest two things. First, a relatively 
wide range of vocational adjustment. Those who have any 
access to land generally choose farming. The larger number 
having no such access have, as will be seen, found employment 
in a varied range of occupations. 

Closely related to this is the relatively small number who 
are unemployed. This is accounted for partly by the fact that 
during pre-vocational training the pupils were urged to develop 
a wide range of skills so they could take up any useful job they 
could find. Nearly all except those who are classed above as 
farm workers, seem happy and satisfied with their work. Those 
in farm labour accept it as temporary while they continue to seek 
for something having a more hopeful future. During the past 
year one boy who had been a farm labourer secured a job for a 
while as a poultry husbandman. After six months at this work 
he found a position in a Local Board School where an untrained 
teacher was required. 

Our experience suggests that boys who have a rather broad 
background of pre-vocational experience are relatively free from 
the “ white collar ” difficulty when they go out to find employ- 
ment. They are qualified to take up any useful work that 
presents itself. Parents themselves, perhaps, more than any 
educational department hold the key to progress in pre-vocational 
education. It would seem that one of our first steps is to acquaint 
parents with the advantages of pre-vocational experience in the 
development of youth. 



THE FILM AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY 

Sheikh Iftekhar Rasool 


Amongst the many services which the screen has rendered 
to the world I count as one of the greatest its almost continuous 
propaganda in fa\our of physical education 

From their \ery earliest days the films have idealised tjpes 
of first class physical development, preaching, may be uninten 
tionally, a doctrine which has helped the world along 

Health and vitality are not only necessary to the complete 
enjoyment of life, they are necessary to life itself Believe me, 
the old law of the survival of the fittest still holds good It must 
hold if vve are to progress, and as believers in evolution we must 
know that each generation moves forward The lower races of 
mankind are becoming extinct, the world no longer needs them 
It needs healthy minds, healthy brains, and these m their highest 
form are only to be found housed m healthy bodies 


Doctrine of Physical Education. 

It would not be out of place to mention that this doctrine of 
physical education began with the very earliest films The 
Western films of about ten years ago brought to the screen men 
whose outstanding characteristics were courage and physique 
those cowboys may have been rough and tough and reckless, but 
nevertheless they also portrayed many desirable qualities 
Kespect for women — a scrupulous regard for a given word — and 
a standard of health and endurance which not onlv endeared 
them to youth the world over, but s e t before that youth a goat to 
be stmen after 


at ^ ance any one of us makes towards physical and 
own hnd ne '' S ’ e ' ery , Edition we make to our knowledge of our 
events n!u\’ T ^ ry e ^°P menl we achieve m our judgment of 

•S.r„„, 0 „V,' n ? nC,es -rental Imagination or 

llie sum of our V < i Ca 1 n ,^ n< an entr )» mun ineaitablj increase 
We l A " ,d '' , ,? ua ' happiness and uel] being 
us toda> is that'so farT’ V m3> r,oen AN that concerns 
legcndar) trad, I, on infom's d'TT 

progree mg upwards S Wan ,s an “ * ias been e'er rising, 

g upwards, developing not only individually, but in the 
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mass, ever to higher and mental states. This can be safely 
asserted, even if we have to admit that the human race has almost 
as continuously been afflicted by a succession of new diseases or 
by variations of old ailments which we perceive to have been 
developed within us as by-products of our evolutionary progress. 
Yet medical science — and in more rapid progress since the 
medicine men have commenced to realise the assistance they 
could derive from alliance with Physical Education — has 
contrived to cope with these diseases. 

Prevention, however, is proverbially to he preferred to cure, 
and there is today more than an outside probability that within 
a very few generations man will have discovered his path to the 
wide open door to the impregnable fortress of Strength and 
Health — that door which physical education has forced and 
wedged wide open for all to enter. 

Mental Improvement of the Child. 

There is definite evidence that physical activity has a direct 
and advantageous bearing on the academic possibilities of the 
schoolboy. ‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
This is generally interpreted merely as a warning against over- 
work, but if the emphasis is placed on * makes ’ instead of on 
‘ all ’ it will be found to imply that it is the recreational side of 
his training which prevents Jack from remaining or from becom- 
ing a dull hoy. 

If the saying is regarded in this light, it shows clearly that 
participation in physical exercise was long ago appreciated as 
of value in stimulating the more purely mental functions. The 
truth — that the exercise and training of the body through physical 
means has a beneficial effect on the mental side — has been again 
affirmed. 

Apart from the increased alertness of mind, the quicker 
reaction and fuller response to a stimulus, the finer powers of 
co-ordination, and the development of the will, there is a further 
definite educative benefit derived from the practice of physical 
training — the improvement of mental functioning measured in 
terms of scholastic attainment. 

Although this aspect of physical education is not new, its 
real value has only come to he appreciated fairly recently. With 
the coming of film magazines sensible physical education has 
received further impetus. The public reads and takes interest 
in them and in the private lives of the stars. They realise and 
understand how strenuously their favourites work at the 
maintenance of their health and strength. 
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The Role o! Films. 

The films not only teach us these, but many other hinds of 
sports which are popular to day Motor racing, boxing, flying, 
football, wrestling, all of them serve to stir public imagination 
and awaken still further interest in healthful exercises And 
apart from this the screen hero always represents some type of 
physical attainment He proudes, as it were, a standard 
against which the ordinary man measures himself Abo\e all, 
a standard for the younger generation to emulate 

Great work has been done in foreign countries, especially 
in hngland, where films have been made illustrating the work of 
physical education m elementary schools and colleges These 
films offer convincing proof of the valuable service to education 
which may be rendered by the combined efforts of various litsli 
tutions, teachers and trade 

The aim of these films is to provide the leadership and the 
facilities that will make it possible for individuals and groups 
to react in situations that are physically wholesome, mentally 
stimulating and satisfying and socially sound Its objectives 
are organic vigour, a reasonable degree of strength, physical 
skills useful now and throughout life, a good emotional attitude 
towards play and games, good social conduct, and wholesome 
living in every aspect of life 

It is a pity that few attempts have been made in our 
country in this direction except in the Sind Province where some 
sort of drill has been made compulsory by educational 
authorities Our present day social order requires citizens of 
good character, citizens possessing good social conduct A 
good society is made up of people possessing a sense of justice 
and fair play, a spirit of cooperation, loyalty to worthwhile- 
causes, initiative, resourcefulness, courage, physical, mental 
and moral stamina These qualities can be developed only as 
we provide experience requiring the practice of such qualities 
these games, if well organised and well supervised, afford the 
greatest opportunity for developing the qualities of character 
which make for good citizenship 



A SURVEY OF SCHOOL EXAMINATION MARKS— 

PART II 


( Investigation of marks in English and Mathematics 
of classes III to X for four consecutive years.) 

BY 

Sachindra Nath Chakarbarti, MSc., L.T., 

Asst. Master, Govt. High School, Fateh pur. 

Introduction. 

In the first part of the paper published in this Journal, 1 
I made a study of the correlation among different school subjects 
on the basis of the marks obtained by the boys of class X in one 
of the examinations of Govt. High School, Fatehpur. In 
another paper, 2 the correlation between English and Mathematics 
was studied on the basis of the marks in these subjects obtained by 
the boys of classes IX and X in different examinations of the 
same school. During the course of these two studies, I pointed 
out that more investigation in this direction was desirable if 
some conclusion was to be arrived at. A regular investigation 
was also thought necessary in view of the fact that I, as a teacher 
of Mathematics, have observed that in spite of a large number 
of passes and distinctions in Mathematics in the High School 
Examination of these provinces, the boys show a remarkably 
poor knowledge of the elementary principles of Mathematics. 
In my opinion the stuff sent out from our schools is not what is 
desirable — at least so far as Mathematics is concerned. I think 
that if a systematic study of the marks obtained by our boys 
from class to class be made, we may trace the defect to some 
stage of the school life of the boy. With this end in view, I 
have studied the marks in English and Mathematics obtained by 
the boys of classes III to X of the Govt. High School, Fatehpur, 
in the Half-Yearly Examinations of 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35, 
1935-36: and I have discussed the observations in the following 
pages. Since in this particular school, the Vernacular Final 
passed candidates are placed in separate sections (B Section), 
I have also studied the results sectionwise in order to compare 

1 " A preliminary study of correlation among different school sub- 
jects.” Indian Journal of Education. May and June,l936. 

2 Research in Education,” U. P. Education, May. 1936, 

-17 
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the performances of these two distinct type® I have confined 
the investigation to the ®tud> of average marks, the standard 
deviations (which indicate the limit of the average majority — 
about 68% of the total number) and the correlation between 
English and Mathematic'- The results have been tabulated in 
Tables I, II and III and discus®cd below 


Obseryations and Discussions. 

TABLE I 

Meins k* d Standard Deviations in English 
(From 1932 33 to 1935 3G) 

(Aierage number of boys 32 in each class ) 


MEANS STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

32 *33*33 34 34 35 3 5 36 Average 3? 33 33 3 4 3 4 3 5 3 5 36 Average 


III 

61 

59 

46 

4-1 

52 

18 

18 

25 

21 

20 

IV 

55 

37 

52 

U 

47 

16 

15 

15 

21 

17 

V 

47 

31 

43 

38 

40 

19 

20 

16 

15 

17 

VI 

42 

42 

39 

41 

41 

12 

9 

18 

18 

14 

VIIA 

44 

41 

32 

30 

37 

11 

12 

12 

15 

13 

VIIB 

42 

35 

37 

22 

34 

13 

14 

12 

20 

15 

VIIIA 

37 

37 

37 

31 

35 

12 

14 

11 

12 

12 

VIIIB 

41 

36 

34 

30 

35 

15 

10 

12 

10 

12 

I\A 

28 

33 

35 

30 

31 

9 

9 

11 

12 

10 

I\B 

30 

36 

35 

31 

33 

11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

XA 

39 

41 

37 

35 

38 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

\B 

42 

43 

37 

34 

39 

10 

11 

9 

7 

9 


A general sur.ey of the means shows that somehow or 
other, with a few exceptions, the means have progressive!) 
decreased from year to year This may be due to several 
actors and the important ones are (i) the general lowering of 
e standard in English, (n) the general strictness in the standard 
e * amina tK»n, (m) the general deterioration of the quality of 
e o)s Whether all or some of these causes were at play can 
not be ascertained from the evidence at our disposal We 
may onty saj that no such progressive decrease is marked 
is that »h Se ° 1 lathematics (Table II) Another observation 

" £ it:: ss 
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comparison the average mean marks and standard deviations 
for four years for each class have also been calculated (Tables I 
and II). These averages show that the means are higher in the 
lower classes class III topping the list with 52%. The mean 
for class IV is also sufficiently high (47%). The means for 
classes V and VI are lower and then it goes on decreasing and 
comes down to 31% in class IX. In class X the mean is 
comparatively higher (39%). It is significant in view of the 
fact that this is the class which is going to sit for a public exami- 
nation and hence, probably, both the teachers and the taught 
exert their maximum. 

One interesting observation is that if the performance is 
studied sectionwise, it is found that except in class VII the 
proficiency in English of both the sections are similar. In class 
VIIB, the boys are just beginners in English as they have come 
to this class after finishing a four years’ course in one year in 
the “ special class.” Hence they are distinctly inferior to the 
boys of the other section. They make up this deficiency very 
soon and when they reach the highest class they are as good as 
those of the other section if not superior. In the middle sections, 
of course, the boys of B sections, on the whole, score a little less. 
In order to distinguish the mean scores of the two sections, the B 
section scores have been given in bold type. 

The standard deviations indicate the limit of spread of the 
average majority (68% of the total number). Those below the 
lower limit are inferior to the average and those above the higher 
limit superior. The standard deviation is very high in lower 
classes and goes on decreasing from class to class till it is lowest 
in class X (about 10). This is as expected. In the lower classes 
the grouping is of a very heterogeneous character and the first 
lessons in English are grasped in as many different ways as there 
are boys and hence the proficiency also varies widely. The 
decrease in variation from class to class along with the decrease 
in means shows that the superior group and the inferior group 
are brought closer to the average group. This may he due to 
group teaching and also due to the fact that knowledge becomes 
more systematic as one advances. The standard deviation of 
VIIB is higher than that of VIIA because VIIA boys got the 
opportunity of systematising their knowledge for four years 
whereas the other section got the change for a year only. The 
low standard deviation in English in general shows that either 
the classes are more or less homogeneous or that the present 
system of examination in English cannot discriminate well 
between boys and boys. 

F. 7 
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It is significant that the means and standard deviations m 
English of cla«s \ are not much different from tho e obtained in 
the ca«e of High School Examination 3 (H S E — mean 36 8, 
s d 9 7 Cla«s X — mean 38 5, « d 9 5) This =how « that the 
average boys of class X of this <chool are not much different 
from tho«e fitting for the High School Examination 

TABLE II 

Means a>d Standard Deviations in Mathematics 
(From 1932 33 to 1935 36) 


( Average number of boys 32 in each class) 

MEANS STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

32 13 13 14 14 15 15 16 Avtr.ge 12 13 13 14 14 15 15-16 A™r»g* 


III 

38 

64 

64 

58 

56 

15 

22 

23 

24 

21 

IV 

54 

46 

52 

58 

52 

21 

22 

21 

22 

22 

V 

56 

36 

26 

33 

38 

19 

21 

23 

24 

22 

VI 

31 

31 

48 

46 

39 

22 

21 

31 

31 

26 

VI1A 

31 

26 

37 

39 

34 

15 

20 

21 

28 

21 

VIIB 

57 

49 

47 

71 

56 

19 

16 

24 

23 

20 

VIIIA 

31 

40 

41 

39 

38 

18 

17 

25 

21 

20 

VIIIB 

49 

53 

39 

63 

51 

20 

19 

18 

21 

19 

IXA 

44 

39 

36 

31 

38 

17 

21 

21 

16 

19 

IXB 

46 

47 

40 

36 

42 

15 

16 

19 

18 

17 

XA 

39 

35 

43 

49 

41 

16 

16 

13 

16 

15 

XB 

34 

36 

48 

64 

45 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 


The Mathematics mark" provide good food for thought in 
more vvays than one Since this subject is a better discriminant 
oi proficiency the individual marks vary widely and hence the 
means are rather unreliable as they are far off from the extremes 
e lgh standard deviation m Mathematics is due to this wide 
n,™ rj ^ ance at ^e Table II shows that if claves III and 
cln^ 11 V 6 3 o' eC ln nS exc ^ U( ^ e< ^’ *e means are rather low • 

xXLlT" - ™ ^739. '1JA-34, VIIIA-38, IXA-38, 
d„Z7‘ K the standard devtatton gradual!) decreases and comes 

tfcen.lv ‘V' a " eS 111 a "'' ™ ™ans 

correspondinelv 1, r S ^ er , tum ^e other classes without a 
“ denatton This shows that the 

J— plT aterage group these two classes ts -tmtlar to the 

■ad the pS ! t b .mtSr td * Inr “"S“"d ■>) R«, Sahtb D N Mokherji 
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other classes. A higher mean with a comparatively lower standard 
deviation shows better stuff. From this observation it will not 
be unreasonable to assume that the performance of classes III and 
IV in Mathematics is distinctly better than that in the higher 
classes (excluding B sections) and that the boys of classes III and 
IV have got a better grasp of the mathematical principles. There 
is a sudden fall — from 52 to 38 — in class V. This small mean 
remains almost a constant factor throughout the rest of the 
school life — the only exception being class X where the mean is 
slightly higher. This exception is probably due to the combined 
efforts of the teacher and the taught to reach the ideal of our 
school life — I mean, success in the High School Examination. 
The mean is lower still in VIIA — probably due to the intro- 
duction of two new factors in this class — Geometry and Algebra 
— which are probably treated as two subjects distinctly different 
from Arithmetic. Hence a better comparative study would be 
to investigate the marks in Arithmetic from classes III to IX — 
at least from classes III to VIII where Arithmetic forms a 
separate paper. 

A similar state of affairs is found with the B section boys. 
In classes VIIB and VIIIB, they show a sufficiently high mean 
almost identical with the means of classes III and IV. Classes III 
and VIIB have one factor in common, that it is their first year 
in Mathematics in the Anglo-Vernacular School and classes IV 
and VIII B have passed one year more of this life. After passing 
2 years of the school life, the B section boys also begin to show 
a lower mean and try to come down to the low standard of the 
other sections. It is really difficult to understand why this 
should be. If the boys have proved themselves to be superior in 
Mathematics, why should they begin to lose their position? Why 
should each year of school life bring the boys down so far as 
Mathematics is concerned? If this be the state of affairs in 
other schools also (and it is important that this should be investi- 
gated) can we say that our schools are functioning properly in 
this direction? The boys cannot be held responsible for this. 
They have proved that they are capable of doing well in Mathe- 
matics. Hence there must be something seriously wrong some- 
where. Of course it is possible that the boys of classes III and IV 
are examined more leniently but it is not likely that the boys begin 
to be examined very strictly as soon as they cross the primary 
stage. Moreover, we have got the evidence of VIIB and VIIIB 
also, who are usually examined very strictly as they are supposed 
to be strong in Mathematics. One thing, of course, may be said 
in defence that the mathematical principles taught in classes III 
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and IV are mostly of a mechanical character and in class V begins 
the application of the mathematical principles in working out 
problems and this “ applied arithmetic ” is at the bottom of the 
low averages But what one cannot understand is why the 
application should be difficult if the principle has been grasped 
well It suggests that the problems are treated as something 
completely different from the “ mechanical arithmetic ” learnt m 
the lower classes The separate topics are probably closed in 
watertight compartments I, as a teacher of Mathematics to the 
highest sections, have observed boys showing appalling ignorance 
of the elementary principles of Mathematics The decimals 
remain a difficult proposition up to the last and incidentally it 
maj be pointed out that decimals are taught m class V Whatever 
the reason may be, it is definite that «omewhere in the lower 
middle sections begins the defective assimilation of mathematical 
principles, which probabl) persist up to the last and it is highly 
desirable that investigations are started in other «chools as well, 
to make a proper diagnosis 

It may be noted here that the mean and the standard deviation 
m class X are almost similar to those obtained for High School 
Examinations 4 of the«e provinces (HSE— mean 47 5, sd 15, 
class X — mean 44, s d 15) 

TABLE III 

Correlation between English and Mathematics 
(From 1932 33 to 1935 36) 


(Average number of boys 32 in 


1932 33 
HI 0 69 

IV 012 

V 066 

VI 0 40 

V1IA 0 54 

VIIB 0 43 

' IIIA 0 31 

VII1B 0 54 

IXA 050 

IXB o 02 

XA 0 42 

XB 072 


1933 34 

1934 35 

0 03 

019 

0 36 

055 

0 58 

0 58 

039 

0 77 

0 56 

019 

062 

0 62 

070 

0 25 

0 58 

0 59 

043 

0 52 

027 

064 

0 59 

034 

038 

0 48 


each class) 
1935 36 
040 
034 
0 58 
061 
074 
0 24 
0 53 
0 29 
0 74 
0 68 
0 47 
0 49 


Average 

033 
0 32 
060 
0 55 
0 51 
048 
046 
050 
0 55 
0 40 
046 
0 52 


Unpublished records 
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The correlations under the circumstances stated above are 
bound to be unreliable and spurious. The average correlations 
as calculated show that in classes III and IV these are very low 
(033 and O' 32) whereas in the higher classes they fluctuate 
between 0'4 and 0 6 . It is interesting to note that the average 
correlation for class X as calculated in Table III is not much 
different from that shown in a previous paper published in this 
Journal (May- June), showing that the correlation obtained for 
the highest class is more or less constant for the same school 
at least. It will be of interest to calculate the correlation between 
English and Mathematics for the High School Examination and 
make a comparative study of the two. Investigations along this 
line are in progress. 

Concluding remarks 

The present investigation throws considerable light on the 
progress of the boys in English and Mathematics from class to 
class. It shows that certain factors are at play in this school 
at least which tend to lower the average standard in both the 
subjects as we advance from stage to stage in the school life. 
It is worth investigating whether it is a provincial defect or a 
divisional defect or a defect peculiar to this school only. Our 
schools stand for regular progress in every subject and hence 
observations to the contrary are rather disconcerting. This set- 
back in die progress may be- due to many factors. The general 
atmosphere of the particular school, the method of teaching, the 
subject, the arrangement of the syllabus of the subject from class 
to class, the methods of admission, examination and promotion 
and above all the ideal to be aimed at — all play an important 
part, in the school life of a boy. So long as the High School 
Examination stands as our Ideal, the progress is bound to be 
slow and limited — particularly so when the High School Exami- 
nation follows the stereotyped rut and is not free from the defects 
of Examinations in general. We must lead the boys to observe 
that this examination is only a stepping-stone to the real develop- 
ment of their selves and not the ideal to be strived for. This is 
hound to improve the situation a little at least. 

In the end I must thank Rai Sahib D. N. Mukherji, Principal, 
Agra Training College, and Mr. D. P. Khattry, Headmaster, 
P. P. N. School, Cawnpore, for their unfailing interest throughout 
the progress of the work. I must also thank my Headmaster, 
Mr. R. B. Seth, for making the data available for this 
investigation. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


Principal P Seshadri, M A , 

President , All India Federation of Educational Associations 

The recent Twelfth All India Educational Conference held 
at Gwalior mu«t be considered a gratifying success from many 
points of view Educationists had as-embled from \anous 
parts of India, though their number could have been larger, and 
it was indeed an All India Conference There were delegates 
from Kashmir and Travancore and al«o from Asmara and Sindh 
The arangements were of a high order and every thing 
concerning the Conference went off well, thanks to the cooperation 
of the workers and the delegates and the desire on the part of 
everybody to have an atmosphere of harmony We had an 
excellent Presidential Address and valuable work was al«o m 
evidence in the various sections Sir Kailadmath Hak«ar deli 
vered, for instance, an excellent address in the Internationalism 
section reviewing the present situation in the world In spite of the 
apparent failure of the League of Nations in recent months, 
Sir Kaila«hnath was not pessimistic and hoped that it would well 
be an effective instrument for Internationalism m the future 

A special tribute mu«t be paid to His Highne-s the Maharaja 
of Gwalior for his gracious interest in the Conference It is a 
hopeful augury for the future that almost at the threshold of his 
career, he has been «o intimately associated with an All India 
Educational Conference, drawing attention to the important part 
played by Education in the administration of the State The 
delegates had the high honour of being invited to the palace for 
a banquet for the first time in the history of the Federation and 
is ig ne s endeared himself to the teachers by his easy and 
democratic ways which will be remembered by every one of them 
f \® ra ltU( k The idea apparent m the minds of everyone 
ece j Vas t^at the young Maharajah who had vu«t been 
onnnT 1 '? t0 t h ' S e ’V ltElJ ' ,fce a " <! ,,1, ° admirable 

hs .awf fo , r , mould ‘"g 'he destinies of thirty fire lakhs of 
himself m f ro ' e a g rea l success and create a place for 

himself m the hearts of his own people 

had hdped to t”™ 1 ™ parllcular P eop,e 

make the Conference a success with such 
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undivided aim and ready willingness. Rai Bahadur L. B. Mulye, 
till recently Education Member, was the main-spring of inspira- 
tion and did much to impart a spirit of smoothness by the 
suavity of his own personality. He was ably supported by his 
two lieutenants, the Deputy Inspectors-General of Education, 
Messrs. Dani and Razdan, while one of the most hard-worked 
men in the Conference was Mr. Wajpayee Bhimpure who has 
been with the Federation since the very inception. Reference 
must not be omitted to such a quiet and unostentatious worker as 
Mr. F. G. Pearce, one of the pillars of the Federation, and 
Dr. Divekar whose unobtrusive work could be noticed by any 
sharp and discerning eye. 

If the proceedings of the Conference kept some of the 
delegates from visiting the exhibition held under the auspices 
of the Conference, they lost a real pleasure. Though not on a 
magnificent scale, the exhibition was very instructive and 
attracted a large number of visitors including ladies and children. 
It was a tribute to the progress of education made in Gwalior 
State and also a fine insight into the recent developments in edu- 
cational method and practice, all over the world. The stalls 
exhibited by well-known publishing firms should have enabled 
teachers to acquire some knowledge of tire latest literature avail- 
able in their subjects. 

The Conference had some special features deserving 
mention. Almost for the first time in the history of the 
Conference, the delegates were not charged even for their board- 
ing and were lodged comfortably very near the Conference, in 
the numerous hostels adjoining tire Jinsi buildings. There were 
musical entertainments during all the Conference days, though 
delegates did not always find it possible to attend them regularly. 
Ladies had taken a prominent part in the organisation and 
proceedings of the Conference. There were garden parties 
almost every day, at the Museum and at the Race Course and 
also a dinner at the palace, while at other places, the Conference 
had generally to be content with only a single tea. There was 
also a splendid Military Display, thanks to general Raja 
Rajwade, the Army Member. 

It is my pleasant duty, in conclusion, to thank the members 
of the Reception Committee for their strenuous efforts to make 
the Conference a success. They have set up a standard which 
will be difficult for their successors to reach, much less to surpass. 
We look forward to the next Conference which is to be held in 
Calcutta when we hope to renew friendships and form new 
acquaintances. 
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friendly greeting to his mother longue from the lop of the 
University tower, and then followed it up, with cautious skill, 
by carving a channel below, through which the Bengali language 
could flow into its precincts. That channel has now been 
widened by his worthy son and successor, for which our present 
Vice-Chancellor deserves the blessings of his Mother-land. 

For me,* a writer in the vernacular, unpurified by the 
university riles of initiation, Sir Asutosh first broke one of its 
unwritten laws; and one more knot of their bonds lias now been 
cut by his son in inviting me, that same academic oulcaste, to 
address you in our own language. This shows that a veritable 
change of climate has come over our educational world in 
Bengal, and the dry branch that had withered at the wintry touch 
of Western influence, is now festively putting forth fresh 
foliage. 

Elsewhere in India, another university has recently been 
seen to make the attempt to use as its medium of instruction the 
language if not of the people as a whole, at least of a consider- 
able section of them, and its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of such 
hitherto unheard of idea, is doubtless for them a thing to glory 
in. But the present ambition of Calcutta University has for its 
larger objective the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
the limbs of our Bengali speaking province have been cut as 
under by the hatchet of its rulers, this gesture of our University 
still amounts to proclaiming its recognition of the language of 
50 millions as its own. By thus honouring its own country this 
University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great 
Sir Asutosh who heralded the advent of this auspicious day. I 
offer on behalf of us all our respectful salutation. 

The Protest from the East. 

I am ware that latterly A Bitter Protest has gone forth 
from the Eastern world against the claim to greatness of 
European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless advancing at 
a great rale in the accumulation of material wealth, but the 
greatness of man is not in his outward possessions. The greed, 
rapacity and political trickery that emanate from the Western 
powers ruthlessly to trample under foot the rights of weaker 
countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen in 
such fearsome shape. Man has never been able in the past to give 
his unbridled passions suclr monstrous proportions, such skilful, 
undefeatable efficiency. That has become possible for the West 
todav because of its command of science. 
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menacing chape, polluting the very source of our well being 
The solution of these problems may not be easy, but if not found, 
we «hall descend lower and lower into the aby «« 

There was a time when culture, fellow feeling and prosperity 
leigned m our ullages Go to them now and you will see the 
Fanc Marks of toe Reptile of Dissolution that be'tndes 
them Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physical and 
mental starvation, are eating away their vitality It is for us 
ourselves to think out where the remedy lies — hut not by means 
of ignorant imagining', not by dint of tearful outbursts 
Defeated you may be, but you must vow that defeat shall not 
come by your deserting the helm in fright, or hecause you 
foolishly deem it glorious to commit suicide by jumptng into the 


raging waxes 

We are too readily inclined to be sentimental We cannot 
arrive at the determination to pursue our endeavour with steady 
dispassion Tike up youi country’s burden manfully, in the 
light of your own intelligence freed from the vagueness of 
unrealities facing and knowing the folly, the ugliness die 
imperfections that beset you for what they really are, not 
exaggerating them according to your particular bia« Where nr 
fact our fate is every day moulting us depriving us, hampering 
us, at every turn, — there to delude ourselves with home made 
claims to superiority, is one of the worst symptoms of our 
feeblene«s of character 


It you would truly set to work, you must begin by realising 
that the «eeds of our downfall are within us, deeply imbedded in 
our character, our "society, our habits, our unreasoning prejudices 
Whenever 1 s e e our people seeking to throw the responsibility 
For our evil lot on 'ome outside circumstance, to lay the blame 
tor our ill success solely on the enmity of tome alien party, to 
remain content with shouting their plaints into the unresponsive 
void, my heart cries out, as did old King DImtara«htra “ Then 
do 1 despair of victory’” 

The day has come for us to sally forth against our internal 
enemies, to deliver a masked attack on the age old follies that ate 
e real roots of our misfortune We must raise our own powers 
out oi the slough of tanumka inertness into which they have fallen, 
n ien only can we hope to make honourable peace with the 
JvXr,, °V, r , ° Pponen,s ’ otherwise, any truce that we may 
JwL !!r V !! be ° ne in ' vh,(h " e are bound hand and foot in the 
bPg p ry and indebtedness We can only rouse the 
" ,r r> mea " s the beM in our-elres and in this best 
tie the welfare of both Full of holes are the res-els into 
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which are cast the reluctant doles granted to the prayers of the 
weak; of quicksand is the foundation on which rest the favours 
so obtained. 

Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate task 
In the pride of poignant suffering. 

Lull me not into languid dreams. 

Shake me out of this cringing to the dust, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Make futile our destiny; 

Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 

Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours and laise our head 
Into the boundless sky. 

Into the generous light, 

Into the air of freedom. 



PRESENT SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND EDUCATION 


BY 

Dr Lancelot Hocben, M A , Professor of 
Social Biology, Um\ ersity of London 
( Extracts from an Address delivered at a meeting of Higher 
Education members of The National Union 
of Teachers, England) 


England will be a really civilised countrv when the school 
teacher enjoys the prestige now allotted to general®, films 'tars 
and newspaper proprietor® If you wish to achie\e this, two 
reform® are urgent One is to get more teachers elected to 
Parliament The other i® the abolition of morning prayer® The 
daily accompaniments of ®thool assembly and the annual ritual 
of prize giving give head teachers the maximum temptation and 
the maximum opportunity for e\erci®ing a form of «elf indulgence 
which normal penplt secretly despite When preying ®ocnl 
nted® df maud concise * n d vigorous statement, the teacher is 
therefore liable, to carry Ins aptitude for ambiguous and 
jcnt'mcntvl ixhoitation into public afTairs So he (or she) 
become- identified with sanctimonious earnestness about trivial 
nntu r- and vague broadmindedness on decisive issue* 


Does The European Spirit ” Mean Anything 9 

^n illustration i® contained in the recent Interim Report of 
Uit Science Masters Association on the teaching of General 
utnee The Committee recommend the place of science in the 
cultural curriculum because no one “can now be considered 
truly cultured, no one can be considered as having felt the 
uropean spirit at its be*t, if he has never had his imagination 
«hJ re * !r al & r f al a d\enture of ideas on which we are engaged 
uie «cii ntinc exploration of naturd phenomena ” 

_ r ) er “ mce , e Reformation we have sterilised the teaching 
ma ema,lcs b> adopting Plato’s plea for the pursuit of 
m twJ* an a ,’^ to <5 P in lual refinement Tlie world now «tands 
sterilise tit 3 ?° l re r mat,on , and the Committee proposes to 
-terilise the l-achng of sconce by u=mg u animate to 
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European spirit. As a plain citizen I must confess that I do not 
know what the European spirit is, and I am not very excited 
about the prospect of finding out. I do know what are the outstand- 
ing achievements of civilisation in modern Europe and modern 
America, and I do know something about how these achievements 
have affected and have been affected by scientific discoveries. 
If that is what the Committee are talking about they should say 
so, and if I have misinterpreted them they have only themselves 
to thank. If they wish to convert me they cannot expect me to 
penetrate a smoke screen of earnest and equivocal phrase making. 
It is their business to state a plain case in terms which I, as a plain 
citizen, can understand. As a plain citizen with no interest in 
watching the antics of the European spirit in the nebulous realm 
of ideas, the claims of science in education seem to me to rest on 
very simple and impelling considerations which are easy to grasp 
and easy to state, if your powers of lucid exposition have not 
been permanently impaired by usurping the curate’s function. 
In three sentences they are these. The scientific knowledge 
which is now at the disposal of civilisation in modern Europe and 
America could rid us of war, poverty, and disease. If European 
civilisation does not use science to rid itself of them war will 
probably destroy our Anglo-American civilisation and destroy 
it irreparably. Knowing how science can he used to advance 
civilised living and knowing how it may be misused to destroy 
European civilisation is theiefore necessary and useful knowledge 
for a citizen to possess. 

The special characteristic which distinguishes modern 
civilisation is the extent of its dependence on an organised body 
of scientific knowledge. The potential of social welfare is 
vastly greater than it has ever been; and rational organisation 
of technical knowledge which private enterprise has failed to 
exploit could now guarantee health, leisure, and comfort for all. 
The potential of sheer destruction is also vastly greater than it has 
ever been; and it is difficult to imagine what could survive the 
wreckage of another world war. If greater poverty has existed 
in the past, there has never been a greater gulf between the 
poverty which exists and the plenty which lies within reach. 
If there have always been wars and rumours of wars, there has 
never been the possibility of such material havoc and cultural 
disintegration. This being so, there has never been a greater 
need of intelligent understanding of the social forces which will 
decide the fate of Western civilisation, and intelligent under- 
standing implies some knowledge of the new powers which science 
has placed at our disposal. 
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As useless as Greek 

We have not > el orientated our ideas about education to the 
needs of a society in which every citizen is expected to make a 
pretence of performing useful work and every citizen is entitled 
to a minimum of leisure guaranteed by law When we wi»h to 
pre«s the cultural claims of science our first anxiety is to prove 
that it is ]u«t as useless as Greek or theology By doing so we 
feel ourselves to be members of a leisured class So it is very 
easy to succumb to the temptation The strength of it is 
attested by the popularity of A S Neil, and others who believe 
that children should decide for themselves what i« good for them 
Since few healthy children would choose mo«t studies pre-cribed 
by the exiting syllabuses for examinations the results are what 
might be expected The teacher, like the child, becomes a 
member of a leisured class Handicrafts divorced from brain 
work replaces braincraft divorced from handwork So we 
continue to produce citizen with no provision of the constructive 
possibilities which lies within reach or power to surmount the 
new penis which beset us 


How Educational Reforms come about 


Great educational reforms are only brought about m 
response to pressing social need* In periods when great 
educational reforms are carried through, those who accomplish 
them, are not afraid to call what they want, u«eful knowledge, 
or afraid of stating the only rational arguments for their claim®, 
because they would be called tendencious if they did ®o If you 
lad a e ked John Knox why he meouraged classical scholarship, 
he would not have told you that Greek is worth studying for Us 
own sake He would not have told you that Greek is a good 
training for the mind He would have taken it for granted that 
education was part of the business of founding the Kingdom of 
Uod in Edinburgh Founding the kingdom of God then meant, 
among other things, bringing the Bible to the common people and 
scouring the earliest authentic texts for evidence of Popish 
innovations 


vve are to give science its rightful place in the education 
a citizen We mu't abandon earnest trivialities about the 
Tnt!»^ an Spm i ant * Rtale- lls claims with the moral vigour of 
our n °. X 3n ° a corresponding relevance to the conditions of 
foiiTiit tV. *K- e tas k of modem education is not to 

r. ' ^ m “ dom ° f , God ,n Edinburg], I, ,5 to implement 
6 ag " ° f pl ' nt >' T ° do .1 have to make the reitrd of 
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scientific discovery an open bible. Only when we have stated 
our aim in terms which are socially relevant to our age shall we 
find any basis for agreement about a curriculum. 

Discussions about the contents of a curriculum of general 
science generally end in the same deadlock. Each expert wishes 
to see that his own special province is fairly represented and 
each expert has his own views about what are and what are not 
important principles of science. If you start with a plainly 
stated social objective there is little room for disagreement on 
what is important and what is not important. Principles of 
science are more or less important because they have affected the 
social practice of mankind directly or indirectly to a greater or 
less extent. 

For instance, the principle of self-induction is important 
because we would not have had transatlantic cables without it. 
The principle of the pendulum is important because of its pivotal 
importance in the romance of the clock. 

A Course in General Science. 

A course in general science designed to meet the needs of 
citizenship must reinstate confidence in the human reason, 
reinforce constructive social effort, and give the citizen of 
to-morrow a vision of what human life could be if the treasury 
of scientific knowledge were dedicated to the satisfaction of 
common human needs. If it is to do this we must lay aside our 
preoccupations as specialists and find a common ground 
of agreement in our common needs as citizens. Recognising 
that the treasure of Athena is not for the building 
of the Parthenon, that the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath, we must ask ourselves how the great cons- 
tructive achievements of mankind each demands its special 
foundation of theoretical knowledge, and how the circumstances 
of man’s social life have conspired to advance theoretical 
knowledge or hinder its useful application. The present 
divisions between specialist disciplines would then disappear 
against a background of man’s developing social needs. 

We should start naturally with man's first great cultural 
task, the construction of a calendar to regulate the seasonal 
pursuits of settled agriculture in the dawn of city life. We 
should see it giving birth to a map of the heavens and learn how 
the needs of navigation adapted the principles of calendar 
practice to the survey of the habitable globe. We should 
discover new needs imposed on the practice of time-keeping and 
navigation by the grey skies of a northern climate when the 
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Nordic savages were drawn into the pale of civilisation We 
should learn how the «tudy of motion became at once a po e 'ibiltly 
and a necessity where the sundial could no longer compete with 
the mechanical clock Approaching the end of man’® search by 
land and ■sea for the read) made bounties of Nature we ■should 
watch the new conception of a pure sub-tance emerging from the 
«earch for material substitutes. We should trace the recognition 
of a third state of matter growing out of the practice of deep shaft 
mining m conditions of labour shortage and the exhausting of 
fuel supplied Vie should «ec how the disappearance of slave 
labour quickened human ingenuity to devi«e new sources of 
power, and how the purchase of power demanded new principle' 
of measurement for costing man’s reserves of power We 
should learn how the control of plagues and the exhaustion of the 
'Oil set man seeking for the knowledge which ha« doubled the 
expectation of life in two centuries and flooded modern commerce 
with a va*t surplus of wheat 

If at each stage in the drama of human achievement we 
asked, ‘ Did this or that principle, this or that theory, help 
mankind to lift this or that «tone in the building of the temple 
of plenty’, you who are a cherni't could forget your personal 
enthusiasm for the mercaptan compounds and I who am a 
biologist could forget the fact that I am sometimes enthralled 
by the reproduclne habits of tbe parasitic Hymenoptera 

Examinations and the Teacher 

However deplorable an examination syllabus may be, I 
believe that \ou get the be t result' by telling your pupils much 
more than thev are expected to know Of course 1 assume that 
the extra knowledge is of the «ort which helps them to remember 
and gra'p what they are expected to know There i«, after all, 
c ome comfort m this reflection If it were otherwise cheap 
text books could replace good teachers a' ticket machines 
replace booking clerk 5 , and unemployment m the education 
profession would ri«e rapidly 

Neither the exigencies of the examination system nor the 
xocational need' of the pupil who will eventually specialise in 
science would suffer if the social background of s Cie ntific 
discovery is emphasised 

* 11 k arren c chola«ticism of most elementary courses and 
*v ilabuses ,n mechanic' draws attention to a criticism which is 
common y, and in my view unfairly, made against examinations 
< < ' Cience " ie "ords of a report circulated at this conference 
an examination in general elementary s Cien ce should aim at 
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testing know ledge and appreciation of general principles". The 
fashion of saying that children should not be crammed with facts 
have very grave dangers. Comprehensive general principles 
emerge from a comprehensive survey of facts, and one way of 
deciding whether an individual understands a principle is 
whether it enables him to recall facts which are easily forgotten 
unless their significance is grasped. Too great insistence on 
memory work may well have its perils. In my view a far 
greater one in teaching science is the presentation of principles 
without regard to a sufficient background of relevant facts. 

Blind worship of principle is the negation of science. Science 
is the unity of theory and practice, and excessive intellectualism is 
a far greater peril to science than excessive cramming with facts. 
At the school certificate stage an examination based on a much 
wider factual knowledge of electrical and magnetic phenomena 
w r ould be more useful to the child who will pursue no further 
study in the subject. What is called “ teaching the principles of 
electricity and magnetism " means teaching principles that have 
no relevance to facts of which the child has experience and 
illustrating them by facts which do not help the child to 
understand how' discoveries are really made. Consequently it is 
equally bad for the child who is going to continue his studies. 

lYast Usefulness of the Cinema. 

Of course the experienced teacher knows that a little play 
with plasticine and knitting needles will often surmount the first 
difficulties of visualisation of this level. What the model does 
for the three-dimensional object the cinema would do for the 
four-dimensional process. Simple harmonic motion, the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the relation of celestial and terrestrial 
co-ordinates of a star, wave motions, the trajectory of a body 
projected in space are themes which present insuperable 
difficulties to a large number of people. They bristle with 
problems for the teacher, even if he only has to deal with pupils 
who have a tolerable aptitude for naturalistic studies. With all 
the resources of stereoscopic cinematography, 1 believe that a few T 
hours would suffice to overcome visual difficulties which now 
defeat the ingenuity of the teacher and at best absorb w r eeks and 
months of time and effort. 

Bacon said that it is unwise to exalt the powers of the human 
mind when we should seek out its true helps. There are many 
to-day who would have us exalt the minds of leaders with 
supposedly superior gifts. The task of educationists must be to 
emphasise the new helps which science has brought to the 
F. 3 
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understanding of the common man Distrust of education and 
a pessimistic attitude towards the powers of tlu average citizen 
in our generation are the seeds of Fascism and war If the co«t 
of one cruiser were applied to providing projectors for our 
schools and the expense of two battleships were devoted to the 
production of films for the teaching of science this generation 
could witness a greater advance of human enlightenment than the 
world has yet «een This is rational ground for hopefulness 
in the dark hours through winch Furope is now passing 

— The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s 
Chronicle, London 



EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN ARISTOCRACY 


BY 

Rao*Baiiadur Sardar M. V. Kibe. M. A.. Indore. 

The Indian culture is clearly characterised by gradation, 
not only outwardly but inwardly, each individual according to 
his capacity. This shows a great understanding of psychology. 
Other influences due to human weakness have led to its 
deterioration, which has produced not only unseen but sometimes 
undesirable results. 

In education, the Indian system was based on two principles. 
One was the production of an aristocracy of intellect and the 
other, the spread of knowledge among the masses. The duty of 
doing the latter was laid on the former. It was again specialised 
according to the three inherent qualities of human nature and their 
combinations. The Indian psychologists have held that the 
human mind is subject to three influences: — Satwa. Rajas and 
Tamas. The first one denotes the perfection of the human mind, 
the second a quality useful for worldly behaviour and the last 
one is to fit one for the most subordinate class. 

In the aristocracy of intellect, the first governed the highest 
class and so on, till the fourth class was reached. The two 
middle classes combined the first and the second and the first 
and the third respectively predominated in the first and 
third class. 

The first class represented the aristocracy of intellect and 
the rest required as much general knowledge as was necessary 
for their well-being. It was laid as a duty on the other classes 
to support tire former so as to make them care-free and leave 
them ample time to promote die intellectual well-being of the 
people by specialisation, meditation and experiments. The 
knowledge which they thus acquired and discovered was distri- 
buted by means of popular treatises, such as Itihas, Pui anas and 
Grihya Sutras. It took centuries to produce the aristocracy 
of intellect. 

This system of ancient India was dismembered- by foreign 
invasions. The invaders, whose cultuie had not attained the 
standard of the invaded, recognised no innate differences in 
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human nature Religion to them was the one thing that was to be 
universally enforced* «o al«o were mundane matter*. An 
individual was to find his own le\el Owing to necessity, to 
worldly reasons and to compulsion m spiritual matters, the 
finely created system of the former times received a rude shock 
It tried to strengthen itself by contraction and rigidity in it« 
rules of conduct, but a pretty large portion submitted to the new 
order of things The resistance offered by the majority kept alive 
it 1 ' culture, although it lost its energy and became petrified But 
so fai as the social culture was concerned, the ideas of education 
became secular The bulk of the population did not succumb 
to religious influences, it only acquired efficiency in the e ecular 
side of the foreign culture 

The break up of the Indian system was not bridged by the 
new regime established after the Bnti«h conquest, m spite of the 
religious neutrality and the enforcement of the ancient laws in 
the matter of inheritance and succession by the new government 
For a time the only education, which was undertaken by the 
government for its own purposes, prevailed It was uni formally 
applied and it completely ignored the rules of psychology It 
made a foreign tongui the medium of education, completely 
ignoring the culture of the land A glaring example of this 
tendency is the teaching of western psychology, m place of the 
Indian one, in spjt c of its superiority Such was the influence 
, the new order of things that even the Indian States followed suit 
t was only m rompnatively recent times that mainlv under lilt 
influence and guidance of Swann Dayanand attempts to educate 
on o der lines were made Although with the manifestation of the 
imitations of the new methods of in-traction, the last named 
attempts are multiplying, even in the Universities which are 
under the control of the British Government, and the Indian 
n ar ? being given their due place as the medium of 

rnr. rUC 10n ’ ” 0U ^* 1 lls P ace ,s ex tremely slow and marked by a 
nirious caution 

at anc . ,ent 'fl ea h the new ideal of education aims 

deadlv effect* t ^ i um ( ormit > However successful in its 
has its limn « 13 ' e ^ een unc * er *be 'econd head, the former 

e uch other 1 , m auce, man power, economic conditions and 
aristocracy TZ"T ll Thus having destroyed the 

The precentace*on * Ct ’ ** haS not cuccee ded in its universality 
-mu In r dl 1: in spue of more than a 
extremely llS ? ° f the neW order ° f th,n S s > , 1S 
country ° ^ CW exce P l,ori s m certain parts of the 
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The new education has thus worked against nature which 
in fact has made it so costly and abortive. In other countries 
there did not exist the peculiar features to be found in India. 
For example, there did not exist in them the distinction in the 
layers of society based on the psychology of human mind as was 
the case in India. Nature’, whether in India or outside, must assert 
itself and if there is not that extreme form of caste distinction 
there is, unless forcibly suppressed for a time, as in Russia, the 
class distinction and the hold of certain moral ideas. In India 
the principle of heredity was given too much importance and the 
necessity of contraction for self-preservation which arose, made 
it supreme. But in normal times, however strong the hold of 
preservation may be, it cannot remain unbreached for a long time 
and must in the long run give way. 

Education in its etymological meaning recognises grades of 
mind; instruction can be uniformly prescribed, but it must take 
account of the force of the former. When that is lost sight of, 
as in the hurry to turn out human machines foi service, the 
intellectual growth, as well as the instruments for imparting the 
same are stunted. 

In India the aristocracy of wealth was never given the first 
place: it was taken by the aristocracy of intellect. Wanting in 
worldly possessions, it was given the highest place in society. 
If both combined, as was the aim of education, the result was 
hailed with delight and received greater honours than in one case 
only. 

The question for consideration now is whether aristocracy 
is to remain or perish. The world forces are against die aristo- 
cracy of wealth, whether of a hereditary natuie or not. Even 
power is dependent upon political circumstances. The only 
aristocracy that will survive is the aristocracy of intellect. True 
education then must lead to its promotion. Neither heredity 
should offer' any advantages, nor should poverty put obstacles 
in the way. This should be the test of imparting true educa- 
tion. 

Viewed from this standard not only specialisation in subjects, 
but in methods also, seems imperatively called for. There 
is a tendency to decry special institutions for special classes. 
This seems to be unaccountable when it is recognised that what 
is sauce for the goose is not the sauce for the gander. The out- 
look, the equipment, and die needs of the different classes require 
special training. It is possible to begin specialisation at an 
elementary stage, but it is not desirable. Up to a certain level 
the kind of education cannot but be the same but what may be 
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an auxiliar) to a wealth) per-on, it would probably be the means 
of livelihood to a man placed in a different strata of economic 
conditions Naturallj the emphasis on the subject' in these two 
ca*-e« will be different 

The aristocracy of wealth, especially a hereditary one, has 
special right' and dutiC' It has many natural advantages which, 
it not utilised, are more harmful than even wasteful the 
resulting energv should be directed into proper channel® 

Ju«t as it will be a mistake to stifile the superior individual 
intellect in order to make it go in with the common herd, ®o 
al«o to nullify the advantages po'-e'sed by the aristocracy of 
wealth by disuse will be criminal, because suicidal To take an 
example, the knowledge of geography cannot be complete without 
travel but because many cannot avail them«elves of it, the nece-'it) 
of travel has been lo't «ight of Travel to complete education 
was an ideal to be aimed at but by di«u«e it has lo«t its place of 
pride The performance of pilgrimages was enjoined by 
religions to make a complete or perfect man 

It is fashionable to 'ay that in the race of life, none should 
have handicap*, all mu*t rough it out m the field of competition 
But thi' can only be achieved at the co«t of peculiarities produced 
by centune' of civilisation for the benefit of the mankind as a 
whole It will be unwisdom to allow them to become atrophied 
or peri®h m the long run 

Moreover nature will alway' a«'ert it«elf and produce supe- 
rior 'pecies and more nearly * 0 , provided it found a favourable 
environment, either natural or artificial Heredity may fad 
m many ca=es, yet in «ome case* it will assert ll'elf So why 
lose its advantage Where it fails, undue emphasis should not 
be laid on it, as there is the natural tendency It should be 
di'couraged But proper emphasis on it cannot but be u s eful 
\11 the'e considerations make the practical problem of 
education more difficult than what it is But one thing clearly 
emerge* that special environments, which can be available in spe- 
cial institutions, are a nece«'ity for preserving and flouri-hing what 
is be t in a State 

The formation of character, and not =o much the storing of 
learning, is the mam function of education The latter i« ®irap 
ly a means to an end In laying down the foundation* and rais 
<ts structure, environment has the predominant influence, 
although heredity and instruction also count to some extent 

The post graduate department cater* for the an«tocracy of 
intellect A similar special provision i® required for the ari*to 
cracy of birth or even of wealth 
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Poverty should not be allowed to suppress intellect. It 
should be the look-out of the State. But it is not always easy to 
detect intelligence. Tests are equally required for it. 

Observers have remarked that there is no difference between 
the nature of instruction and quality of education given in 
England and India, except what is due to the difference in environ- 
ment, such, for instance, as the necessity of studying a foreign 
language as a medium of instruction and the assimilating of 
knowledge foreign in presentation. As in many other things so 
in education Englishmen have copied in India what they had 
in England. There is however more variety in methods and 
manner in the latter country than in the former. 

India is awakening to the need of variety and of making the 
country not only self-sufficient but original in the field of 
instruction, education and knowledge. In the modern levelling 
tendencies, the merits of the specialised education in the case 
of the aristocracy of birth and wealth run the risk of being 
forgotten. 

Spread knowledge and its patent means, literally as widely 
as possible. But what is also equally necessary is variety in 
education and in the means by which it is imparted. The rise of 
public schools in India is a welcome sign. It is meet that it has 
followed in the wake of the provision of post-graduate studies. 

What the aristocracy requires are variety in education and 
the places where it is imparted. This claim is the main stay of 
its existence. 



NATION \I. PHYSIQUE AND EDUCATION 


BV 

John Mackif M A , D Sc , F R S E , Rfctor, Lfjth Academy 

(Address delnered at the Annual Congress of the Fducational 
Institute of Scotland at Edinburgh) 

Let me -ay at the outlet tint I am full) in sympathy with 
gi\ mg attention to bodily welfare its proper place m education 
There is no question of denying the \alue of physical training in 
n curriculum I have recently, in the absence of my g>mnastic 
teacher, been deprived of the services of a trained instructor, u 
with the aid of the men on my 'taff I have arranged that the boy* 
have continued to receive their regular periods in the gymnasium 
\nd when I tell you that 1 have even taken some of the le«*ons 
mv'elf, you will admit, I hope, that if 1 am critical to da) it i c 
not because I am unaware of, or underestimate, the benefits from 
g)mna«tic« 

Are We a C3 Nation 9 

The present widespread interest in the subject appear' to 
have an-en from the belief that the physical condition of our 
people is unsatisfactory That master of picturesque phraseo 
logy, Mr Lloyd George, spoke of a C3 nation, and wc have never 
got over it But picturesque phra«es are not a sufficient gromi 
for action Mr Lloy d George did not always act on them lumsel 
I should like to examine for a little this assertion that as a nation 
we are in a bad way ph>sically, for I do not think that it has 
been well made out 

On what evidence is the statement made 9 Fir't, a large 
number of would be recruits are rejected by the Army on physical 
grounds It is well known that the less well endowed, mentally 
and physically, tend to become unemployed, not because there 
are no jobs they could do satisfactorily , but because at each stage 
they are edged out of the competition by their more able fellows 
Among the younger unemployed there is a larger share of those 
less well endowed per ons than there is in the general community 
Again, as has always been the case, a "con'iderable number of 
those who seek to jom the Army do «o because they have no other 
job Hence the Army recruits are not a fair sample of the 
population The proportion that falls below the Army standard 
24 
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must be much less throughout the people generally than it is 
among the recruits. 

We are next entitled to ask whether the Aimy standard 
need be accepted as the standard at which the whole population 
must aim. The work of an Army, especially in foreign climates 
or on active service, demands qualities of strength, robust health, 
and endurance, of a high order; qualities that can be conserved 
only by unremitting exercise and training. The Army demands, 
rightly, men specially well endowed with the physical qualities 
necessary to a soldier's life. But it is not reasonable to set up the 
Army standard as one to which we should all attain. A man 
quite unfit for soldiering may nevertheless live a long, healthy, 
useful, and not unhappy, life in a less physically active sphere. 
After all, the physical excellence we require when selecting 
members of an Arctic Expedition is not necessary when we are 
electing a Kirk Session. As a writer (a doctor, be it noted) to 
the Scotsman said : “ Many of the world's greatest thinkers have 

had the worst of health — only they had the pluck to stand up 
against it. I am not suggesting that physical health is not 
desirable, but the importance of bulging muscles and square 
shoulders has been greatly exaggerated/’ 

The evidence from the Army that we are a C3 nation must 
be largely discounted, first because it is actually misleading, and 
secondly because the Army standard is higher than can or should 
be expected from everybody. 

A second line of evidence comes from statistics. It has 
been said that in ten years, from 1922 to 1932. the time lost 
through sickness per average insured man more than doubled. 
Now is anyone likely to believe that the amount of ill-health in 
the country actually increased as much as this without so remark- 
able a fact forcing itself on public attention? The experience of 
Friendly Societies, I understand, shows that when unemployment 
is prevalent the claims for sick benefit increase. Ailments that 
in prospeious times would be ignored are made the basis of 
claims for benefit. In fact, statistics of sick benefits are very 
untrustworthy as an index of the amount of illness apart from a 
careful study of many other social factors. It may well be, of 
course, that there was actually an increase of illness, but it could 
not be due to lack of physical -training, which was not neglected 
between 1922 and 1932, but must have been due to other social 
causes in that decade. 

Another statement is that illness is costing the country 
£25.000,000 a year. This is a sorry argument, and it is 
significant that it should be thought likely to carrj weight. I 
F. 4 
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the boys was very high. The personal level was. of couise, the 
most important, and in that respect there was hardly a boy who 
did not stand very high, and he could name at least sexeral scores 
of boys who, excelling in work, sport, and lefinement, weie the 
model of what youth at its best could be. ' It is quite clear from 
this that in the Merchant Company's schools we shall not find 67 
per cent of unfit youths; and that is because their parents are well 
enough off to provide their children with those essentials of 
nourishment and comfoit that are the fundamental conditions of 
good health. What is wanted, in fact, is more wealth among the 
poorer classes. Raising what is called the standard of living 
carries with it raising the standard of health. 

This need for good nourishment as against physical training 
has been, somewhat grudgingly, admitted. But recently it has 
been brought forward that the question of food is of minor 
importance. It has been opportunely discovered that the 
Germans are nearly all healthy in spile of poor and insufficient 
food. It is not more money that is needed, it is said, but wise 
spending, not more food, but food better chosen. No doubt we 
shall hear again of the virtues of lentil soup and those other 
articles of diet that people are fond of advising other people to 
eat. Certainly there are foods that are both wholesome and 
cheap, but there are others that are wholesome and dear. The 
apple a day that keeps the doctor away costs a tidy sum for a 
family in die course of a year. As for the ill-fed Germans, 
whose rulers have given the watchword, £ ' Guns instead of butter,’* 
it would be inteiesting to hear their free and uncensored thoughts 
on the matter. The question of nourishment cannot be evaded in 
this way; and it would be better frankly to recognise that poor 
physique is largely due to poverty. 

Secondly, many children have not places to play in. There 
should be not only fields for organised games, but places where 
the children may play freely, may run and shout, may be, not 
only footballers and cricketers, but robbers and Red Indians if 
they are so inclined. The prophet saw in his vision of the restored 
Jerusalem “ the streets of die city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof." The street is the peiennial play- 
ground, but it is no longer always safe: and I would pul in a 
plea for stieets or street-like places where the children could play 
safely near their homes. 

A third cause of ill-health is nanl of happiness. 1 am not 
referring to isolated instances of individual unhappiness, but to 
that almost unixersal unhappiness, anxiety, and almost despair, 
which is afflicting the modern world. The fear of war, the talk 
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How a Child Spends His Time. 

J o see whether an undue time is spent in study, I have tried 
to estimate how a child of about twelve to fourteen spends the 
week. Let us suppose that he sleeps ten hours a day. This may 
include, if you like, the time occupied in persuading him to go 
to bed. He is at school five hours and a half, and his home work 
will take, let us say, an hour and a half on each of five days. 
Meals and the dinner interval will account for two hours, and 
dressing an hour. He will be running about playing for two 
hours, reading or working at some game or hobby for an hour, 
leaving him an hour to waste; for children waste very little time. 
This gives us, as a lough estimate for a week, the following; — 


Mental work . 

Physical training and games 
Playing 

Meals and resting . 

Dressing 
Hobbies, etc. . 

Wasted .... 


331/0 hours. 


10 

12 

7 




5 

5 




77 

Sleeping . 70 

147 

Unaccounted foi on Saturday and Sunday . . 21 


163 

Out of 98 waking hours 33-a are spent in mental work, and I 
suggest that this fraction is not loo large to devote to training 
the mind and cultivating the intelligence. When it is further 
borne in mind that school is open 40 weeks in a year, and that 
home work is lightened and even cut out at certain times, it 
appears that between a quarter and one-fifth of a child's waking 
time is occupied in study. We may carry too far the process of 
cutting down the time devoted to the mind. As for exercise, he 
spends (assuming that he has a suitable place to play in) about 
20 hours in active and health-giving training or play; and of this 
some six or seven may be spent in the gymnasium, in practice- 
games. and in Saturday matches. There i« little ground for 
thinking that the time already given to physical training and 
spoil is inadequate. 

Mv own feeling is that at piesent the pupils have adequate 
lime for exercising their bodies; that some of them have also 
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Ten years ago, even five years ago, the national ideals 
regarding education were very high. Speakers and writers, men 
directly concerned with education and others with a vision of a 
glorious future for the nation, all were advocating educational 
aims and ideals of the loftiest kind. The golden age seemed in 
prospect. I remember particularly a broadcast address by 
Professor John Macmurray on " Learning to Live,” in which he 
spoke of the value of knowledge, of training the body in fine and 
free action, of training the senses to see, hear and feel, to touch 
and handle, finely, of training the emotional life and the religious 
life, which last he considered the central point. Such ideals had 
not only the support of the leaders of national thought but the 
blessing of men in authority; and teachers must have felt a glow 
of anticipation that they were to take part in a noble work, a 
veritable renaissance. These fine ideals now appear to be in 
jeopardy. Doubts are cast on the need of as many highly educat- 
ed people as we can get: the value of knowledge is being again 
assessed in terms of the requirements of industry: and now the 
possession of animal strength and robust bodily health is being 
held up as almost the highest good to which man can attain. 
Some time ago a speaker said that man's first duty- was to be a 
healthy animal. This is a sad downfall for Scotsmen, for did 
they not use to teach us, “Man’s chief end is to glorify God?” 
Stands Scotland where it did? I plead earnestly with my fellow- 
teachers to resist any lowering of the ideals inspiring the work 
to which we have set out hands. 1 plead for proclaiming anew 
that our chief business is, and remains, with that part of man that 
distinguishes him from the lower animals, and our chief duty to 
develop those higher powers to enable him to live the fullest life 
of which he is capable. 

Fear of Militarism. 

It is formally denied that the movement for physical fitness 
has any militaristic aim. I am glad of that, and we should make 
a note of it. But if the contrary impression has got about, the 
supporters of the movement have themselves to thank for it. How 
often have we had foreign nations whose aim is frankly 
militaristic held up to us as examples and compared with us to 
our detriment? One lady, writing from a Highland manse, 
would like to see teachers leading marching platoons of children 
round the countryside. It is this willingness to march that is one 
of the curses of the world. A public man says that children 
would not dare to do this thing and that thing in Germany. I 
dare say not. The Moderator of the Church of Scotland says 
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that out of 15 Scott i'h adolescents foe are fit, whereas out of 15 
German adolc-ccnts 12 are fit He did not «ay what the) were 
fit for If lit had counted the men of good will, and numbered 
those who dial justly and love mtrey, he might ha\t found the 
proportion' reur'ttl Franklv, I am not «ure there i« no cau c e 
for suspicion The writer of the “ London Letter ” in the Scottish 
Educational Journal, who ha- always something worth while to 
«ay, appear- to share these suspicion-, hut welcomes the intere-t 
in bodily welfare, and «ay- he does not care what the motive i- 
For my part, I do care, for I believe that in education the «pmt 
in which we do a thing, and the motive that actuates u% are all 
important That those who fear the Creek- even when the) are 
bringing gift- are not unjustified is shown by the alacrit) to open 
the door a little and the anxiety to «how us that the horse doe- not 
« ontain armed men 

Intelligence the Main Concern of the School. 

1 hive tried in tin® paper to show, fir«t, that the physical 
tondition of our people is not ®o bad a® ha« been asserted, and 
-econd, that much of the ill health, who«e existence everyone 
recognises and deplores, is due to great and wide-pread causes 
that are beyond the control and out-ide the province of the school 
I have given a word of warning about this ma®- movement, 
lest, when Father says “Turn/* we all turn without «eemg 
whether Father is going to fall out We mu«t ®ee that we do not 
suffer our high educational aims to be forgotten or ob«cured 
Hie training of the new generation is a complex ta«k, and to hand 
on the experience of the race calls for a variety of service® At 
one end the public health authorities and the doctors have the care 
of the body Professor Lelean is doing his job when lie urges 
the importance of good health \t the other end i« the Church 
and its ministers, whose special province is to see to the moral 
and religious part of the training, it is a ta«k they should be 
Pf-d to do, for theirs is the right of the line In between are 
the schools and the teachers, paying attention on the one hand to 
the care of the bodv, and recognising on the other their share in 
developing good character, but giving their main attention and 
their keenest thought to the training of the mind and the cultiva 
non of intelligence It is only when we all realise the importance 
° ey,e p a-pecl of training, and do to our utmost our peculiar 
part o it, that we can hope to produce a race noble in reason, in 
action like an angel, in apprehension like a god 
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ABDICATION 


BY 

H. D. W. 

(By the courtesy of Principal K. S. Vakil). 

We Are Sad, Sir, it is hard to say ‘ Good-bye/ 
We gave you service of our very best ; 

Love that for some was near idolatry 

And loyalty by high and low confessed. 

And you were worthy— so we fondly thought— 
You stood for brotherhood and peace from 

strife, 

Y ou hated shams and cared for men who fought 
The losing battles of a cheerless life. 

Custom, convention tied your eager hands, 

Yet you contrived some light and hope to 

bring. 

‘ Here is a man/ we said, ‘who understands, 

‘ Him can we honour, him revere as King. ; 

And now you leave us : There have come 

between 

Shadows and doubts and warring loyalties. 

The dreams are gone of all that might have 

been, 

On that lone head the Crown too heavy lies. 

Not ours to judge; nay, rather do we pray 

New happiness be yours where’er you 

dwell, 

For your last words we thank you ; they shall 

stay 

Deep in our hearts for ever. Fare you well. 

[From “The World’s Children,” January, 1937] 
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REORGANISATION OF WOMEN’S SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Mrs K M George, 

Inspectress of Schools, Tnchur 

That there »•* something seriously wrong with the pre-ent 
s\«tem of girls education almost all are agreed But few, 
whether laymen or expert-, are agreed as to the method of 
remedying the defect The diagnosis seems to be more or 1e«$ 
similar, but the remedies «ugge-ted often do not meet with 
general appro\al There 1 - nothing surprising about this, for 
when one studies deeply the question as it confronts one in India, 
one is faced with the \a«t difference that exi e t- in the various 
provinces in -ocial conditions, in economic «tatu-, in intellectual 
advancement and in cultural levels The problem of boys’ edu 
cation is difficult enough demanding the thought and attention of 
the leaders of the land That of girls is infinitely more e o 

The problem of women s education in India has assumed 
special importance and urgency, because of the changes that have 
been taking place m the attitude toward- v\omen’s activities It 
is being realised and admitted more and more, even by the 
conservative section of Indian opinion, that women have a very 
big part to play n the present and future development of India 
While there is unanimity on this point differences begin to appear 
as «oon a- one tries to give this a definite setting, as soon a= one 
tries to translate this vague and widely diffused idea into concrete 
form Two mam schools of thought — and there are many 
differences in degrees even among the«e two broad schools— - 
be distinguished There are tho«e who advocate an identical 
cour c e of study for boy« and for girls They argue that during 
the stage of secondary education it would be premature and 
wasteful to introduce any differences m the curricula of studies 
based on «ex There may be a few extra subjects taught to the 
girls The boys al«o may be given s 0me hind of training W 
certain subject® which are not «o much suited to the genius of 
Perhaps if any such division is to be introduced in the 
syllabus that may be tried at the University stage 
34 
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On the other hand, there are those who hold with equal 
force and plausibility that the nature of boys and girls are 
fundamentally different. Their functions in life, the duties they 
are expected to perform are not the same. Hence the system of 
education that might prove quite suitable for boys would break 
down when applied to girls in the secondary or college stage. 
It appears to me that such a clear and fundamental differentiation 
between the duties of boys and of girls and their mutual relation- 
ships, is altogether misleading, if not mischievous. 

While there may be certain special aptitudes and duties and 
functions in the case of men and women, the things which they 
have to understand, experience, and observe in common are many. 
In the big sphere of life, men and women do not move in 
concentric circles. Their interests, activities, emotions and aspira- 
tions cut across each other. Life does not admit of any such easy 
and convenient divisions, and modern tendencies are trying to 
reduce these differences in certain directions, while at the same 
time, they are being emphasised in others. 

It is true that there are physiological differences between 
boys and girls which have their reactions on the physical and 
intellectual developments. But it is not necessary to over- 
emphasise them in a course of study. Such differences imposed 
by Nature have to be taken into account, no doubt, but man-made 
conventions should not in any way accentuate them, render them 
more morbidly conspicuous than they are; nor should we fail to 
take note of their existence. 

A liberal system of secondary education for girls and for 
boys should be such as to give them as much as they could usefully 
assimilate in the course of five or six years. The general and 
" literary education should be organised and conducted in a manner 
that would enable them to continue their education through life, 
even after leaving school. The emphasis is more on the mental 
attitude that is created than on the actual stock of information 
they have been able to gather. By the time the boys and girls 
leave school, they should have succeeded in fashioning for 
themselves strong and attractive mental pegs on which they could 
hang their ideas. Their minds should be like a well-laid out 
garden which they could later on improve and beautify by proper 
care. Instead of that, what one actually finds is .that some of the 
fine plants are soon choked by the weeds that are allowed to grow 
fast by neglect. In this matter both the education of boys and 
girls may be said to suffer in India. While a certain amount of 
wastage is unavoidable under the circumstances, with a well- 
thought-out plan of education which reconciles the demands of 
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the bod} and the mind of the girl with the social and political 
conditions around her, this wastage can be reduced to the 
minimum 

That raises the question of a proper curriculum of studies 
for bo)s and girl* A system of education which aims at 
developing the mind, mu«t include a «tudy of Languages, of 
Mathematic®, Elementary Science, Hi®torj, Geograph} and of 
Cmcs The pre*ent s}®tem of education, no doubt, provides for 
all of lhe«e, in «ome form or other Changes and improvements 
«cem to be nece® ary more in the qualil} and method® of teaching, 
than m the actual fare provided to the «tudent« The ingredients 
of the educational di«h are all right The} ma} be found in all 
the different provinces to be «omew hat similar But the manner 
in which the actual preparation takes place, and the wa} in which 
Uie) are served out, differ «o widel} In ®ome ca«e®, the} even 
spoil the beaut} of the original material® 

In the ca®e of ®econdar} education for girls there is one 
factor which cannot be left out Whether girl- get married or 
whether the} enter a profession, the main dut} of keeping the 
home falls on the woman, and a preparation for home life and 
motherhood becomes imperative Their education should be 
fa«hioned more in harmon} with the domestic demands and 
conditions that are obtaining now The present S}-tem lifts the 
girl out of the natural home «etting, and leaves her suspended, 
as it were, in an artificial atmosphere which i« the h}bnd product 
of the cla®5 room town, or village atmo phere and the home' 
Hence the internal harmon} nece«®ar} in the mental outlook and 
attitude of the girl 1 * greatl} lacking, ju®t as there is a great 
conflict between the rural interest* and the urban tastes and habits 
r l ° C ' UC * 1 a con fl>ct takes awa} greatl} from the u efulness 
of the pre ent *) tem of education 

A greater emphasis on home science has become extremel} 
urgent Under Hone Science should be included the art of 
aietetic® the «tud} of child p»}cholog}, home nursing, be idea 
the usuat subject* of cooker}, and needlework All the®e are 
dillerent art* m their own wa}, and they call for patient ®tud) 
an observation The part dial inborn genius or heaven sent 
m utlion pla>s in this sphere of domestic life is very small, 
ough some men fooli hi) imagine that the gods have favoured 
i" U l , a S en ? rou * mea ure of the*e qualitie The accu 
l a e re * u 1 l ^ e ignorance of women, as well as of men in 
15 ' een in the poor phvsique of the average Indian 
more ^ ,s P a *hetic, and the drawback is all the 

ore glaring when compared to the splendid figure of bo}s and 
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girls in England and in America, full of vigour and vitality. 
This is as much the result of the care devoted by their parents, 
as of the medical advice and help rendered by public bodies and 
school authorities. Besides, great care is given to the diet of tire 
child. 

Uiis aspect of the problem has been neglected in our 
country. Poverty is the usual plea put forward in this connection. 
But lack of sustained effort and planning are equally responsible. 
Now the Government and some of the Municipal bodies have 
begun 'to take the lead. We have yet to find out by constant 
experiments a system of dietetics, cheap and nourishing, varying 
in kind according to the climate, tastes and products of the 
different parts of India. Unless dris subject is scientifically 
pursued there is little chance of any system of education succeed- 
ing to its fullest extent. 

Home science need not be introduced as an additional item 
in the curriculum of studies for girls. While boys are given a 
more intensive manual training, the girls should be provided 
with instruction in the domestic sciences. The programme of 
work in this sphere should be so arranged that the interest is kept 
up from the period of enteiing school right down to the time of 
leaving it. The lighter subjects like needlework, cookery, 
hygiene, rules of health may be studied in the lower secondary 
classes. The higher forms may receive instruction in nursing, 
first-aid, child psychology and dietetics. 

The question of physical culture for girls is one which 
demands greater thought and planning than given to it at present. 
This department is almost neglected in some schools, though it 
has a place in the scheme of studies. Perhaps, in some cases, 
it may not be a matter of lack of interest, as of lack of funds. 
For, the provision of proper play grounds and sports materials 
might make a heavy financial demand which die school budget 
may not be in a position to meet. But this neglect is certainly 
criminal. In the last Great War 30 men died out of 1000 
combatants, whereas in India, out of every 1000 women 250 die 
of child-birth, and every one of our girls runs a far greater risk 
than the foiced recruit. Unless this pitiable stale of affairs is 
remedied by means of proper education in secondary schools our 
system shall ever remain condemned. A good body is as much 
necessary for the happiness and efficiency of the individual as a 
well cultivated mind. The Greek ideal of a fine body has yet to 
be consciously held up both among the boys and girls of India'. 

The art of decorating the home is one which is very badly 
neglected. It may be said that this is a thing which has to be 
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cultivated at home There is <ome force in that too, I admit 
In countries like Japan, it «eem% this i« a special art which the 
women of the house cultivate Any victor to Japan, it would 
appear, would be struck by the tidiness and attractiveness of the 
Japanese homes Japan al«o is a poor country So, the plea 
that she »« a rich country and could therefore afford all such 
“ luxuries ” is meamngle®* Our curriculum should attempt 
al«o the introduction of the art of home decoration 

This culture of the beautiful and the proper training of the 
emotions would partly «ave the present sy*tem of girls’ education 
from the defect of being too theoretical and intellectual An 
emphasis on fine art, a greater attention to music, painting, 
acting, gardening, and other kindred activities would correct 
flaws in the education of girl® Some of the«c should find a 
place in the curriculum as optional subject®, while others 
according to the conditions existing in school* may be made 
compulsorv 


The problem of the town* and villages in India, their 
sanitation, water supply, health, rates of mortality, etc , should be 
placed before girl® by a well thought out eyc| e m of education 
Even if a girl or a woman finds it possible to introduce *ome * ort 
of harmony in the domestic environment, unless there is an 
improvement in the conditions of the town or village in which her 
lot is cast, there will always he a jarring note Element* of civics 
and sociology should come m the cour<e of studio It mu«t lift 
girl«, from the narrow horizon of the home nnd make her interested 
in the wider problem* of the village and town, and finally of the 
country at large Since modem problems are becoming more 
and more world problem®, secondary education will have to be 
*o regulated that girl®, naturally and without effort, may be 
enabled to play the part expected of them in their own home®, 
in the smaller unit of the town or village, and m the larger affairs 
of their country 

It is not my intention to present a «et plan, hard and fa*t 
in its nature and implications I have merely attempted a rough 
out me and the details will have to be filled m according to the 
special needs and demands of the different parts of the country 
a ew Arnold has aptly said that ** the aim of education is to 
‘now ourselves and the world” The object of any scheme of 

Snnfi 0nf °l girl ? a r' ellas for bo >'. should be to fit them 
properly with as little friction as possible, .with the different 
n i ' i 10ns Jr ^ e . in tbe "°rld, m which they find themselves 
supreme test** a ^ aptablblJ ,0 t h e environment ought to be the 



ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY 

Alfred G. Pelikan, 

Director of Mihvaukee Art Institute. 

On manj’ occasions I have heard the remark made by 
parents : “ If I only could have had the opportunity to do the 
things which the children ar able to do in school today — how 
much moie I would have enjoyed school work."’ 

It is to some extent due to this attitude on the part of parents 
that the study of art (which means drawing, painting, modelling, 
designing, and the crafts) is accepted in the schools today. There 
are many valuable educational outcomes which, of course, are 
important, but after all the very fact that children love to draw 
and are anxious for the opportunity to express themselves 
creatively, should be sufficient reason for the introduction of art 
in the school work. 

Young children express themselves very often much more 
readily through their drawing than they do either in writing or 
in words. It is a means of ascertaining what goes on in the mind 
of the child, and offers an outlet for ideas which are expressed 
spontaneously and with a whole-heartedness that is surprising. 

It further offers to the child a period of relaxation from some - 
of the other studies in which drills are necessary such as in 
number work and spelling. 

The relaxation on the part of the pupil should not be 
regarded as wasted time, nor as a frill or a fad. It is not a 
period of inactivity, but a period of change of activity which 
helps to lefresh the child and enables him to go back to his other 
studies with new enthusiasm and without undue strain, which 
may be imposed by too prolonged concentration on any subject 
which requires considerable effort on the part of the child. 
Strange as it may seem, the introduction into the curriculum of 
some of these cultural activities such as art, music, dramatics, 
etc., in no way retards the student in his academic studies. As a 
matter of fact, it has the opposite effort. The art work is used by 
many teachers as a means of establishing interest in other subjects; 
thus the study of history, geography, reading, social sciences, 
travel, etc., can become very real to the child when he is given 
an opportunity to dramatize some of the events through drawing 

39 
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or through «ome other activity in which art plays an important 
part, «uch a® the malting of puppets, poster®, and projects bearing 
direct!} on the subject under discussion 

In man> instance* the teachers themselves have taken the 
initiative to tie up this interest established m the art classes b) 
working out problems in which not onl} the art will be important, 
but in which the learning process will be u«ed to good advantage 
m connection with «omc other stud} The illustrating of the 
°tor} of the discover} of America b} Columbus, the life of the 
Colonial settlers through a stud) of their quilts and architecture, 
the life of our neighbour® in Mexico, portra>ed pictorially, and 
inan> si m i] ar instance® of correlation have been worked out most 
elfectivel} b> teacher® in the various school 6 

When it is realized that nrmv of the children have little 
opportunit} to come in contact with art and the finer things in life 
at home because of financial difficulties, when it is further 
recognized the great amount of happiness that children obtain 
through their art work in the school 6 and at the Art Institute, it 
can readil} be seen bow parent® who wish their children to have 
opportunities which thev them selves did not have, are whole 
heartedly in favor of giving their children a foundation of tho c e 
thing® which will lead to greater enjovment throughout their 


T, , \ n y on ^ ha* ®een the thrill with which a student of a 
High School, for instance, views his first piece of pottery made 
entirel} by hi® own hand®, can realize what it means to a child 
to have the opportunity to express himself creatively Other 
material® are used, «uch as leather, metal, wood, and dios The 
o jects created bv the -tudents cannot be judged in term® of 
monetary value alone because that is secondary The great 
rprn, e If ^ n l k e boy or girl has created an object which 

** s skill and feeling, and which help® to develop a gunuine 

. ? a lon or ^ ne craftsmanship, and mav also lead to a worth 
while leisure activity 

direct £? e ' ement "h’ch may be a great factor when properly 
kinderfrar»ff Um fi ? n . lm P ortanl P ar t in art, particularly m the 
have v^Ht . *” d the Wr 6 rades Children at this age twiallv 
Things to , maginat,on ' an d live in a world of make believe 
fail to exnrp.« m .if 6 a " *b e > ,ma gme them to be, and where they 
record them thro , £ eae '“bally, they very often are able to 
Those rhilrt Ug k l ^ e ? iedmm of the brush or the crayon 
they produce onl? fjT a ^ ,n to the creative artist in that 

•md wholesome mmner^The ‘‘" d , 1 ° ok a * art “ ™ unprejudiced 
the sophistication® which enter their 
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lives at a later period have not had an opportunity to influence 
them unduly, and their drawings, therefore, have a charm and 
sincerity which makes them admired by all those who have a 
genuine love for art. At this age little or no actual teaching is 
necessary because it is difficult, if not impossible, and certainly 
undesirable to try to impose adult standards on the child’s mind. 
What to the adult may look very crude, has a different meaning 
to the child and may have greater artistic value than a mere 
photographic or realistic drawing which may show greater skill 
but less imagination. 

Parents should recognize that this opportunity on the part 
of the child to exercise his God-given imagination is one of the 
best means to stimulate original ideas, and to help him put into 
action some of the things which transpire in his mind. The child 
becomes a creator who produces from within himself, not a 
listener or a passive being who merely absorbs what is drilled 
into him from without. Crude as the drawings may seem and 
lacking as they may be in technique, they have in them the nucleus 
of good art. Only later when the child begins to feel the need 
for greater skills and techniques is it advisable or necessary to 
more definitely control the work. Drawings should always, as 
far as possible, be the expression of the individual. They should 
differ from the work of other individuals, and should not be 
subject to any didactic rule or formula. The imagination should 
he given an opportunity to flower and to grow. Art should be 
a pleasant experience to the child if it is to be worthwhile. The 
aim throughout the schools in teaching art is not to make artists, 
but to make children sensitive to art, to make them more 
intelligent consumers with reference to art values, and to furnish 
them with experience which will enable them to turn to the 
arts for relief from the strain of the hurried and exacting tasks 
of life. 

As the students become older and more curious, and imbued 
with the investigating or exploratory spirit, opportunities are 
offered to them to experiment with various tools and processes so 
that they may get a better idea of the skilled crafts through some 
actual experience. Often the finished products of their efforts 
are so well executed as to make them of real value. 

In addition to participating in the active creative problems 
which require self-expression, there is al£t> the larger field of 
general appreciation. Students may be made conscious of the 
value of our beautiful parks, fine public buildings, and our 
educational institutions such as museums and art galleries. They 
should be taught how to improve their own rooms, their homes, 
F. G 
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garden*, and to recognize the importance of good ta*te in dress 
and in industrial de«ign« 

Art is primarily for the purpo«e of enhancing and enriching 
our lives Like mu«ic it is intended for plea*ure, and should 
therefore not be regarded as either a frill or an extravagance 
Art is for the man) and not for a few cho-en ones 

Beautiful cities and homes can re«ult only when our young 
people have an understanding of the value of art a* applied to 
our everyday live' Life without the amenities becomes brutality 
Counteracting influences are ever present to dull or deaden 
entirely tho e inherent, aesthetic tendencies, ev idenced in children 
and primitive man Unless provisions arc made to offer to our 
young people opportunities to participate m tho*e cultural activi 
ties which made \then« the admiration of the world, and which 
at the present time are needed more than ever, our country can 
never hope to have a culture of its own 

The value of art a* an educational and cultural factor ha' 
been recognized by many leading educators in Europe and m 
\merica Parents should al'O recognize that the art work 
furnishes an outlet for creative energy and should, therefore, 
encourage children to draw as much as possible, not with the 
idea that they become arti't®, but in order to develop «uch natural 
talent as they may have With the younger children it is advis 
able not to criticize their work from the point of technique or 
accuracy, a* this may discourage the children and make them 
'elf conscious about their work Art, like music, dancing, 
poetry, and the drama, are activities, the value of which cannot 
he measured in terms of monetary returns They help in the 
shaping of i well rounded life and m promoting good citizenship 



STAFFING OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


BY 

M. R. Paranjpe, 

Poona. 

What sort of teacher do you choose? What a question! 
Of course we choose a qualified teacher, one who knows what he 
teaches and how to teach it. A good answer that and yet how 
often have we to ask that question to ourselves and accept a reply 
which is not the same as above. We do not always meet a 
teacher who knows the subject he is to teach and has acquired 
the necessary teaching technique. Not unoften do we come across 
one who knows his subject well but is deficient in training, or one 
who has acquired the necessary technique but has a poor knowl- 
edge of the subject. We cannot refuse both: one of the two has 
to be chosen and a wise headmaster chooses the first. It is less 
risky to entrust the class to one who knows the subject but teaches 
it in a clumsy manner than to one who does not know much of 
the subject, although he can teach well what little he knows. 
One would have a well filled with water and a crude water-lift 
rather than a well with' scanty water-supply and an up-to-date 
pumping set. Thirty years ago there was no provision in Bombay 
Presidency for the training of teachers: it was a tolerable 
situation, however. But imagine, for a moment, that our Arts 
Colleges are all closed, that the general education which one can 
get is all limited to Matriculation standard and that the secondary 
school staffs consist wholly of Failed Matriculates, Matriculates, 
and Matriculates with certificates of training for a year or -two. 
It is an unthinkable situation. You will wonder why 1 am 
asking you to picture it even in imagination. There could not 
be a greater absurdity in any educational organisation. 

Qualifications of the Primary Teacher. 

And yet for over eighty years we have been experiencing 
an almost identical situation in our primary schools. What 
are the qualifications of an average Primary teacher? He i< 
either a Failed V. F., or V. F. (Vernacular Final), or V. F. with 
a year or two's training. His knowledge of the subjects he has 
to teach is poor but he is taught some teaching technique and 
certified as a qualified teacher. In the beginning, in about 1860, 

4B 
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it a pardonable procedure Fortunately it did not then prove 
®o objectionable either Owing lo the paucil) of secondary 
school*, a number of intelligent young men pa®®ed V F and 
nought admission to the Primary Training College' In the 
Training Colleges again greater emphasis was placed on further 
acquirement of the knowledge of school subjects and le*s on 
teaching technique Men who pa®®ed out of the Training 
College*?, after completing full three years’ course, had excellent 
grounding in Marathi (Gujarati, Kannada, or Urdu), ®ome 
knowledge of San*knt, Histories of India and England, Algebra 
of a standard slightly higher than that of Matriculation, rudiments 
of A'tronomj and Physic®, besides the training in cla-s manage 
ment and methods of teaching Men of tho«c days have mostly 
retired by now but an hour’s talk with one of them would di*clo«e 
their superior calibre Povert) kept them aw a) from English 
education, but that wa» a ble«-ing to the Primary schools of 
tho«e day® 

Gradually a change came about English education became 
more easily accessible and every child with ambition and 
intelligence went to an Anglo Vernacular school, aspiring to pa-' 
the Matriculation and to be a B A , if possible The quality of 
the recruits to the Primary Training Colleges naturally suffered 
and a need was felt to lighten the course® Sanskrit, English, 
History and Algebra were then dropped, and the effect of the 
change ha® been that the new recruit® have been not only men 
of inferior calibre but al«o le«s prepared than their predece-«or* 


Retrenchment Pedagogy 

In or about 1922, ob*e— ed by the extreme need of retrench 
ment Cmernment thoughtlessly enunciated a strange principle 
was considered wasteful to have for elementary schools teachers 
" , ree > eare training, or any training It was considered 

enoug to recruit only 50 per cent trained hand-, and that meant 
Our p S ,™ a y ear . s ® ta > ,n a Primary Training Institution 
Uur Primary schools, therefore, are now filled by Failed V F\ 
lo tram j d ' F ’s and a condition is established analogous 

Ma ' ,affed b > Failed Matriculate®, 

PurnoTtn ^ e , mi ' sU! J de E' to °d. let me state here that it is not my 
lions 1 ha,' tbe r nmar y ,e acher® nor the Training In-titu 
who is starv-A n ? tbir>s l ! > ut respect for the poor primary teacher, 
agitated when \ a " * e U a => mentally and I am greatly 

Traintn® Collefre° n l empIa L e tbe condl!lon t0 "Inch our Primary 
xraintn 0 College, have been reduced by the retrenchment 
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pedagogy of the Department of Education. 1 have taken this 
survey here because without a correct perspective of the back- 
ground it will be difficult to appreciate the new picture which I 
wish to paint on the educational canvas. 

Dwarfs Beget Dwarfs. 

It will now be agieed, I believe, that the staffing of our 
primary schools has been wrong in principle, because for eighty 
years, even when the retrenchment demon was not in the field, 
the primary teacher had been an intellectual dwarf and has 
continued to be an intellectual dwarf. His general knowledge 
at the present V. F. stage, is that of the boy reading in A. V. 
standard III and in the Training College it does not go much 
beyond that of the boy of A. V. standard V, In an English 
school one may. if one chooses, have all one's stall' of Matriculates: 
but that would be one's choice: one can get better qualified 
teachers if one wants to. In a primary school, however, one has 
to recruit all V. F.’s. It is not a choice, it is the only alternative. 
There is no institution where a V. F. can study further unless he 
decides to go to an A. V. school and waste more than half his 
time in reading English for which he has no earthly use in the 
rural area where he has to work. The average elementary 
teacher does not need high academic attainments, but in India, he 
is a sort of an out-caste in the academic world, not permitted to 
progress unless he learns a foreign language, English. And the 
ill-effects of this intellectual stagnation are felt by our primary 
schools. If the teachers arc ignorant, if they have no capacity 
to grasp the principles of education, and therefore arc lacking in 
initiati\c is there any wonder that there has been a huge wastage 
of money and effort in our primary schools? One cannot draw 
water from a well if thcie is none in the well: and one has no 
right to expect the product of the primary school to be of a level 
higher than that of the best teacher of the school. Dwarfs beget 
dwarfs and the intellectual dwarfs who have the charge of our 
piimary schools aie giving us a race of intellectual dwarfs. 
This is a national calamity and an impoitant aspect of Educational 
Keoomli uction demanding immediate attention. 

Wanted New Orientation. 

The remedy lies in a new orientation of our out-look in 
education. Tn 1834 it might have been necessary for one to learn 
English if one would know modern literatim' and modern 
science. In 1870 it might have been necessary to close the 
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institution which aimed at giving higher knowledge in Marathi 1 
But things ha\e materially changed in the last 60 5 ear-, and time 
has certainly armed to try again what was once abandoned a« 
wasteful Whatever were the notion 5 of Macaulay and other" 
like him, U is now generally recognised that English is and will 
continue to be a foreign language in India Owing to it 5 
political and commercial dominance, it may be the lingua franca 
of inter provincial di c cu'"ion~, and owing to its high development 
it may continue to be the language of University studies, hut-it 
I-, ridiculous to inM«t that anv one who would learn anything 
beyond the V F standard "hall learn English Besides being a 
great handicap, this in-i<tence on the study of a foreign language 
hy all lias an unwelcome effect on the outlook of the people in 
rural area" “ It has given to our already ca«te ridden country 
yet another ra«te of the English educated who cannot e\pre«' 
thcm-elve" except through the aid of a foreign tongue,” "aid 
Sir Ro"S Masood, in a recent speech, and it will be admitted that 
there is much truth in the remark 


Start Vernacular Colleges 

One obvious remedy would be to give English a second place 
in schools and colleges, to teach it a* a second language, and to 
stop its u'e as a vehicle of instruction I am, however, not 
suggeMing here anything so radical, a logical conclusion is not 
alwaV" a desirable consummation, nor can it be secured m the 
present ca«e without a revolution in the existing educational 
sy"tem I am proposing s ome |h in g which can be achieved 
without disturbing the present arrangement" and without much 
addition to the educational budget My submission i" that time 
ias now come for starting what may be railed Vernacular 
o ege", (to distingui-h them from the English Colleges affiliated 
o the l mversity) to which V F ’s will be admitted and where 
eir general education will he continued for three year" but 
without compulsion to learn English They will ,n the"e College" 
leam their mother tongue and some of the following subject" 
10 l T he, , r choi ce and aptitudes History of England, a 
c r ? m n ^‘ an History, Mathematic^, Geography, General 
~? glc ’ ^dian Administration, Sanskrit, an Indian 
STEP 0th , er than lh , e moth er tongue. Economics and Civic" of 
conducted 1 h '!? ndar ^ ant * a Ph ear at a public examination 
^ 1 e Department of Education or a Board created 

higher^uJjonTrfyfaSfe 6 rf ^ P ,°° n j ! ' ad c,ae<ies for g, ' ,n " 

viarathi They were closed m or about 1870 
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for the purpose. Graduates of these Vernacular Colleges alone 
should hereafter be regarded as qualified to enter the Primary 
Training Colleges and as in the Secondary' Training College, 
Bombay, the course of training may then he of one year only. 
The mind of a V. F. is undeveloped intellectually. It is no easy 
task to initiate him into Principles of Education and Psychology 
and much of the present work of the Primary Training Colleges 
is like watering a seed thrown on a rocky soil. With three years' 
further study in a Vernacular College, a V. F. would be better 
prepared to receive the lessons at the Training Collge and one 
can do in one year what one is not able to do in three under the 
present conditions. When the scheme is in full swing the Primary 
schools will be staffed by the graduates of these Colleges, trained 
or untrained, and the present intellectual stagnation will be 
remedied to a great extent. 

Not a Costly Measure. 

The cost of introducing this measure need not be great as 
the present Primary Training Colleges can be easily converted 
into Vernacular Colleges with Training tops and there is the 
possibility that like the Art Colleges affiliated to the University, 
private Vernacular Colleges, aided or unaided, will spring up in 
distiict towns, Government retaining to itself only the conduct 
of Training Institutions. The educational market will then be 
flooded with these trained graduates of the Vernacular Colleges 
and the need of fixing the salaries for 1st, 2nd, 3rd year certificates 
and the artificial control of the facilities of training will 
disappear. The picture as it is described may not be faultless, 
but it is hoped that the outline of it will be found attractive 
enough for an artist to fill in the details. 

Leaders with Rural Bias. 

The measure is likely to prove beneficial in other directions 
as well. The number of students appearing at V. F. is at present 
commensurate with that appearing at the Matriculation. They 
aie not driven to the standard by any kind of compulsion, nor 
are they all aspiiing for the none too enviable teachers job in 
a Primary school, nor for the Talati’s office in the Revenue 
Department. Many of them are anxious to learn and in rural 
areas their first ambition is to pass V. F. They then discover that 
their path to progress i= closed unless they learn English. 
Vernacular Colleges described above will offer opportunities to 
those young men from rural areas who wish to be further 
educated but without the handicap of learning a foreign language 
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of which they ha\e no u«t in their rural world Graduates of 
the Vernacular Colleges will be the natural leader* of rural area' 
and will ha\e nece««anly better preparation to face the new 
problems they will have to -olve undt r the new constitution 
They will be the person- be-t qualified to lead the campaign of 
rural uplift 

Better Exercise of Franchise 

One great feature of the new con-titution which will be in 
force from \pnl 1937, is the widening of the franchi-e Lakhs 
will now vote where there were only a few thousand', and in 
order that the'e enfranchised villagers may be able to exerci'e 
their pnvilage rightly, it is e"ential that at least the leader*, of the 
Milage' should hate general knowledge of an order higher than 
that of a \ F To gel it they mu«t at pre'ent spend five to seven 
years in an \ V school, in a Vernacular College the\ will learn 
more m half the time 


Vocational Schools for Masses. 


The supply of medical aid to rural areas is a great problem 
It is not po"ible to teach a V F even the elements of Medical 
science and there is no alternate but to tempt our L. C P S’» 
and M B B S to go to tillages by offering them attractive 
allowance* One can easily imagine, however. Medical school* 
where the science of Medicine i« taught in Vernacular to the 
graduates of Vernacular Colleges and the products of which are 
not much inferior to our L C P S ’s, they will he men with a 
definite rural bias and will need no 'pecial inducement to live 
in 'lUage- It is again not unlikely that <ome of the graduate' 
°I the Vernacular Colleges will be attracted to the technical 
schools and help to improve the tone of their work with much 
eneht to theni'elies and to the villages where they will settle 


Education Independent of English Literacy. 

m ** 15 unnece "ary to elaborate the manifold advantages which 
mu t accrue to the nation by making it p 0 'S,ble for her children 
°*T re t led f e " uhout the nece'sity of learning a foreign 
„ i 1 1S inde ® d unfortunate that in India one mu-t know 

easi an W one he called educated and it is not 
fundamental! 3 ^ l ^ e ' e ** educaled ” people that tliere is something 
here TS " r ° ng ? n *« conception I will not attempt it 
knowledffP _ f ^ enou gh for the present if it be granted that the 
qualifv him f e ,i?' erage ** nmar > teacher is too inadequate to 
qualify him for the re' P on*,ble work entrusted to hi- care, and 
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that it is an immediate necessity to raise his efficiency by provid- 
ing him further education without the wasteful method of passing 
through the mill of the A. V. school. Once this is granted, the 
conclusion is inevitable that time has come to create what may 
he called Vernacular Colleges where education of the Inter- 
mediate standard will be available without compulsion to learn 
English or to learn through English. 


P.7 



ODD PlAYTHINGS 


Lion Lion Roberts 

There are man} things in the average home that will make 
odd and interesting pla} tiling- for the children, if a bit of thought 
and mgenuit) 1* gnen to their presentation 

\n old umbrella may be u=ed m several ways It provides 
an ideal cave, a shelter on a desert island or an Alaskan igloo 
Ball' or marbles may be rolled from the top of it to a certain 
spot on the floor, the one coming the nearest, winning the game 
Then, too if the umbrella be carried, Un\ paper kites or airplanes 
tied to the ribs by long string' will bob and swa\ mernh in the 
breeze as one walks along 

Great fun raa> be enjoyed from a large sheet of light 
coloured wrapping paper — a sheet larger than a child Place 
the paper against a wall, let one child stand up agam«t it with 
arms hanging loo«ely and let another child outline his figure with 
crayon or pencil on the paper and then fill in the features and 
dre=s or suit in color Various hands, arms and feet may be 
outlined on the paper in the same way making a comical collection 
which can be cut out and saved for further play 

Cert al boxes of any shape make amusing face* if features 
are cut out and bright coloured paper pasted at the back of the 
holes Perhap' the children would like to paint all o\er the 
boxes fir«t, each bo\ a different color A whole circus may be 
evolved from the-e boxes if clothespins are u=ed for the legs of 
the animals Cereal boxes make fine trains, 'trings should 
connect the car', and a large and s ra all box may be combined for 
the engine \ls 0 , the boxes may be piled up for towers, barna 
or doll hou'es 

An unused inexpensive mirror, or an old picture frame 
enc oemg er or cellophane paper instead of a picture, will 
make a delightful skating rink for paper dolls, a pond for tiny 
oa « or even a glacier on the side of a cereal box mountain, for 
explorers 

A discarded window 'bade on a roller can be changed into 
a moving picture if various figures and scenes are pasted on it 
and then it is unrolled slowly A whole story might be illustrat* 
e y pasting on appropriate scenes, with animals and people 
50 
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One must work, of course, from the bottom to the top of the 
shade. Both sides may be utilized. 

Suppose there is no possibility of buying playthings for the 
boys and girls on festival days. The overzealous mother, reading 
of the possibilities of an old' window shade may say, “0, if I 
only had time I would make one of those ‘ movies ’ for the 
children.” Don’t be tempted, dear parent! Let the children 
make it. It is the making that is most of the fun. 


— Home Education. 



CINLMV AND RADIO IN EDUCATION 


BY 

SlEIM! Iftemur IUsool 

The que-hon of using didactic means to make teaching 
cflicartou' ha' frequently been the subject of di'CU'Mon 

We have «een recently that the conception of an exclusively 
-ui-orial education Ills given place to that of the education of the 
mind But the mind can mamfc't it-elf only through real! ions 
whuh pit suppose the notion' of which ideas arc formed Which 
senses therefore, are of nio-t importance for increasing our 
'phert nf knowhdgt' Undoubtedly touch, «ight, am! hearing 
Iidttd, >yht and hearing ire con-idered In some a' the chief 
O'thitu M'H't', '<iw< harmonies of colour and sound gt't us 
ph i'iir' and iroUM vivid and emotional inngt' On the other 
hind, th« fundaimntal forms of man's expression are gesture* 
iml words the gesture which goes from the Iea«t to tin greatest 
movement and word- which range from the fir-t vocal sound' to 
< ries singing and language The gesture may become a graphic 
in oement the world a description of pictures represented in our 
mind* by chrom iti* -hade' and the form' of \ i«ua! sensorial 
luiuu This rc\m -i nt-vUon V' therefore al-o possible through 
ii ou tu stimuli h\ rman- of language, when tin yj'tnl cducilton 
I- equilly advanud If aesthetic cognitions and tnjnynuiil* an 
possible through tin visual acoustic «en-e«, the talking film 
i"umes an educational value of the Inghe-t importance 

Technical and pedagogical discus-ions have been held 
recently as to whether it is advisable, from a didactic point of 
view, to use the talking film or io have the silent film illustrated 
by the voice of the teacher There i« no doubt that the teacher’s 
voice is definitely more efficacious than the voice reproduced on 
the screen In thi« connection the question has been di c cussed 
as to whether it would be advisable to make u-e of the gramophone 
For teaching languages 

The power of suggestion which emanates from the entire 
person of the teacher and especially from his glance, 1- lacking 
in reproduced language The teacher can als 0 dwell at length 
on die points of most importance to his pupils, reply to their 
questions, make them feel his scientific authority, without which 
is prestige would be lessened, and avoid that mechanical quality 
*>2 
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in teaching which makes it monotonous and extraneous to the 
scholastic formation which should result from the pupil’s 
reactions, because there is insufficient learning without the 
intellectual or motor reactions manifested through language and 
practical activities. 

Those dealing with didactic means, therefore, cannot dis- 
regard, together with the visual image, the stimuli which reach 
the pupil through other senses. While the very nature of the 
various psycho-sensorial reagents diffused through the pedagogic 
and psycho-technical field do not allow of exact classification and 
co-ordination into one slight body it would certainly be advisable 
that the fundamental means which appeal to hearing and sight 
should be studied and co-ordinated into one course of research. 
It is the radio which enters even into the simplest homes, that 
continually introduces new educational rules, which is carried, 
parallel with the cinema, into the most remote regions, bringing 
isolated country districts near to the source of knowledge, nilherlo 
beyond the reach of those living far from the big towns thus 
ensuring that the minds of the dwellers in outlying regions shall 
be formed in accordance with the rules of civilised life and the 
supreme ends of man. 

Today with the talking cinema, the efficacy of a film is based 
on the impressions received by eye and ear; tomorrow', television 
will make appeal to ear and eye. All this shows that there are 
no sharp divisions between the senses, that, by Muller’s Law of 
the Specific Energies of the organs of senses, one stimulus may 
gne several different sensations. 

Tl is high time now that a body should be formed to trgulale 
educational activities through other didactic means that aie 
univei sally adopted, such as the phonic systems, from the wireless 
to the gramophone and all those others which, by their importance, 
attract the interest of the general public and may contribute to 
raise the people and educate the young wdio are preparing for 
life. 



STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1935 


Compiled b\ 

Principal K S Vakil, M Ed , Kolhapur 


Area in square miles 58340 

Population (estimated) 3l*t 40,600,000 
March, 1935 

Public Elementary School* 20,854 (with 150 439 cla«es) 
maintained by Local Edo 
cation authorities 


Public Elementary School Pupils 5 402,052 (50 5 p c boys and 49 5 
P c girls) 

„ „ « , Percentage to Population 13 

„ „ „ Teachers 170,574 (28 p c. men and 72 p c. 

women) 

„ „ Certified 77 p c. (33 p c. men and 67 p c. 

women) 


, „ Graduates 63 p c. 

Secondary Schools 2,094 (1,380 on the Grant List — 499 for 

boys, 486 for girls, and 395 mixed for 
hoy 8 and girls) 

Secondary School Pupils 547,506 (54 p c boys and 46 p c. 

girls) (456,783 m grant aided «chools 
of whom 473 p c. pay no fees, 47 
p c. pay partial fees, and 48 p c. 
full fees) 


Percentage to Pupils in Elementary 
Schools lOp c. 

. Percentage to Population 1 3 

Percentage of Ex Public Elementary 
School pupils in Secondary Schools 
to the total number of pupils in 
Secondary Schools 757 p c. 

M 
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Secondary School Teachers . . 
(in Schools on the Grant List). 

Seconder}' School Examinations 

First Examination (1935) . . 
Second Examination (1935) 

Universities and University- 
Schools and Colleges. 

Students 


State Scholars 

Local Education Authority 
Scholars. 

Teacher Training Institutions . . 


Percentage of Public Elementary School 
pupils admitted to Secondary Schools 
during the year ending July 1st. 1935: 
12 ‘ 6 . 

23,425 (51 p. e. men and 49 p. c. 
women ) 

Appeared. Passed. Percentage. 

70,183 51,238 73’0 

11,375 7.650 67’3 

20 . 

85,201. (40,083 full-time (30,550 men 

and 9,533 women), 10.270 part-time 
(7,711 men and 2,559 women), 11,896 
taking courses not of a University- 
standard) and 22,952 students attend- 
ing extramural classes.) 

982 (619 men and 363 women). 

8.997 (5.482 men and 3.515 women). 

110 . 

16,175 (5,690 men and 10,485 women). 


.. .. .. Students 

Total Government Grants for £46,990,000 or £1-3-2 per head of 
Education. population. 



OXFORD BOOKS 

CLASS ROOM LIBRARIES 


We have just published a select list of inexpensive but well 
illustrated and beautifully got up books suitable for building 
up class room libraries in schools. Books suitable for each 
class have been separately grouped. Please ask for a list which 
will be sent free and post free. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Mercantile Buildings, Lai Bazar, Calcutta 


FOR SALE 

REPORT 

OF THE 

Xlth ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
NAGPUR, 1935 

One of the most detailed Reports of the 
Conference, held so far. 

Will be a valuable addition to any School, 
College or Public Library. 

Pages 490. Price Rs. 2/ - 

Postage annas 10 
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REORGANISATION OF EXAMINATION SYSTEM 

BY 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Vice-Chancellor , Muslim University , Aligarh 

Dissatisfaction with examinations is universal. It is no 
longer local, it exists in all countries. Their failure as means 
of school promotion, as tests of entrance to Universities, as 
instruments of selection to the professions, has recently been 
established in America and in different European countries. 
Munificent grants have been made by the Carnegie Foundation 
for enquiries into diffemt national systems of examinations. 

In spite of this very wide, almost universal, dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things, hardly any responsible 
educationist or social reformer has advocated the total sweeping 
away of the examination system. Whatever may be their defects, 
and however grave they may be, examinations as they stand at 
present cannot be abolished without exposing education and 
society to dangers and inconveniences even greater than those for 
which examinations are responsible. They are a social necessity 
from more point of view than one. They are our destiny. No 
society that wanted to sift out talent from the masses could 
do without them. The Schools need them as means of classification 
and of promotion, the Universities need them for the purpose of 
testing at various stages the attainment of their alumni. The 
employer needs them as a guarantee of what he ought to expect 
of his prospective employee. Parents want educational insti- 
tution? to furnish them with a guarantee of their children having 
profited by instruction. Students on their part want some tangible 
recognition of their efforts and intelligence. 

The problem before us is therefore not of ending, but of 
mending, examinations. 
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There are four drtmct systems of examinations now followed 
m different countries For the sake of comemence they may be 
called 

(a) The English system, 

(b) The German system, 

(c) The French system, and, 

(d) The American *y *tem or the New Type of Examination* 

The e «enct of the Engli«h System of Examination is that 
examiners and examinees do not personally know each other, and 
stnct *ecrecv is maintained at every stage The same papers are 
«et at different centre*, and the examining authorities declare the 
result by totalling marks given by the examiners In the ca=e of 
large examinations *ub examiners are al'o appointed with different 
standards of marking The results are usually announced after 
an interval of several weeks, in the case of the Senior Cambridge 
Examination conducted in India and in the Colonies the period 
extends oxer three months 

The German system is just the reverse and it is verv similar 
to the examinations we had in India in old Arabic and Sanskrit 
institutions The examinee chooses his own examiner and the 
date of his examination He has to submit «ome kind of 
dissertation which is followed by oral te«ts Numerical marks 
are not awarded 

In France examinations are not conducted by one central 
authority Each University conducts them in its own territorial 
area All public examinations are held twice a year, once at 
the end of the academic session, and again just after the long 
vacation Examination scripts are not sent to examiners, who 
themselves go to the examination centre, mark the script there, 
and announce the result within a fortnight after conducting oral 
examination Marks and scripts are open to the public, and 
parents are permitted to be present at the oral te't School 
records are ta? en into account in arming at the final result 

The new Type of Te t is still m the experimental «tage In 
this, effort is made to *et questions in such a manner so as to 
eliminate the element of chance due to the error of perception 
or to the personal equation of the examiner The questions are 
so designed that they can be answered by dots, dashes, crosses 
or in a few word A large number of questions are =et, and 
a v , range of knowledge can be tested than is possible m the 
older Upe of examination Variability m marking is effectively 
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The Indian system of examinations has all the evils of the 
English system, and none of its good features. Its greatest 
defects are traceable to the “ secrecy ” which envelopes its 
organisation and technique, and in the “finality” of the mark 
once awarded by the examiner. 

The tradition of secrecy is a most vicious one. It is difficult 
to understand why the principles, methods and organisations of 
many examinations should be shrouded in darkness. This is 
unnecessary and appears to spring from fear of criticism. As 
Mr. B. C. Wallis, one of the chief examiners in England remarks 
with a cexlain amount of exaggeration, secrecy in examinations 
“ has covered deliberate and culpable neglect of duty, gross 
inefficiency, and other defects due to bias, caprice or deliberate 
intention of examiners.” 

Another serious defect of the Indian system of examinations 
is the finality of marks. The marks given by examiners are 
treated as sacred and final. They are considered incapable of 
modification. In one examination with which I am familiar the 
examiner entered the marks on the marks sheet without examining 
the answer books. This was discovered because all the candi- 
dates entered on any particular page of the marks sheet were 
found to have been awarded the same numerical mark. The 
examining authorities were convinced of the unfairness done to 
examinees, but their regulations did not permit the redressing 
of the wrong. 

The unreasonableness of secrecy and finality is borne out 
by the findings of researches relating to the variability of 
examiners’ marks. Starch and Elliot’s early enquiries showed 
that tire marks for the same paper, given by different examiners, 
may run over tire entire range of the percentile scale. More 
recently the valuable enquiries by Professor Yalentile and by 
Ifarlog and Rhodes in England have brought to light disquieting 
facts regarding the unreliability of individual examiner’s marks. 
In one national enquiry the investigators used actual examina- 
tion scripts and employed experienced examiners. The marks 
given by different examiners to the same script were found to 
range from 16 to 71. In another investigation two school 
students were employed as examiners. The reliability and tire 
marking of these two school students was found to be 39 per cent 
as against the reliability of marking of experienced professors 
which was found to be 52 per cent. 

In America the marks awarded by different examiners to a 
Geometry paper where variability is minimum were found to range 
from 28 per cent to 92 per cent. 
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Unfortunately thoroughgoing enquiries along lhe e e lines 
hive not been made on a large ‘‘cale xn India An important 
statistical research on tlie differences of perception in valuing 
answer books that lias come to my notice was done by 
Mr Kuppuswamy of Trivandrum He selected three answer 
books m mathematics from the Model School They were 
examined by 46 experienced teachers and the marks varied all 
the way from 39 to 71 After examining v arums ca®es he remarked 
that no serious injustice would be done to candidates if the marks 
allotted were ®imply drawn out of a ballot box What lie meant 
was that marks depend upon the lottery involved in the election 
of the particular examiner One is inclined to a®k, “ Why u®e 
the examiner as an intermediary at all 9 Why not draw lots 
straightaway 9 ’ 

The imperfections of examinations may be divided into two 
cla® es — the unavoidable ix umnation errors which may be 
called «cienlific errors, and incidental imperfection® 

tdgeworth classified the unavoidable errors into (<r) errors 
due to minimum sensible, (6) deviation error, (c) error due to 
difference of ®cale, (d) deviation due to ®pecd, and (e) error due 
to the fatigue of the examiner The aggregate of tlie®e errors 
amounts to 7 per cent 

Attention has recently been called (by Frank Sandon and 
others) to other imperfection®, e g , (1) the fluctuation due to 
varying interpretation of the marking C chedule of different 
examiner®, (2) error due to what has been called by Valentine the 
Instability of the candidate, (3) unreliability of que®tions which 
fail to give a consistent indication of the ability of the candidate 
in the pre=cnbcd syllabus, and (4) er.or due to the non repre ent 
ative character of the ‘■election of topic and ®yllabus of the 
®ubject as a whole In addition to if e®e errors there are other 
errors, whirh cannot be ®cienlificully cl a® ified and which 
may be called the ldiosyncracies of the examiner and the 
examinee 


In large examination® where a number of «ub examiners 
are appointed a new problem an®es, i c the reduction of the 
marks of different examiners to a common ®cale The reduction 
will have to be done not only m the ca®e of different subject®, 
but in the ca®e of the ®ame ®uhject in different vears 

Time does not permit me to mention other defects of 
examinations We need a thorough and searching enquiry into 
our examinations, but there are a few changes which we can 

“‘5fcT.fr *»•»« .be 
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(1) Every answer book in all examinations must be 
examined by more than one person, without one examiner being 
aware of the marks awarded by other examiners. In case of 
marked discrepancy the paper should be examined by the head- 
examiner or by die Chairman of the Examination Committee. 

(2) Model answers must be prepared by the head-examiners 
and must be periodically published. 

(3) In lower examinations assistant examiners must meet 
and discuss schemes of marking. 

I now come to the Competitive Examinations which select 
candidates for public sendees. They are characterised by 
almost all the defects of examinations. In addition to the errors 
which I have just quoted, they are also subject to the following 
limitations: — 

(a) In the first place the basis of selection is unsound and 
unreliable. The manner of preliminary selection of candidates 
who aie allowed to appear in the examination is the first practical 
difficulty. Some authorities have devised a unique method of 
preliminary selection. They do not select candidates by interview 
but on the basis of the results of a University examination. 
Candidates who pass this examination in the First Division are 
all selected, those who pass in the third division are all rejected, 
and a small number of such second divisioners as happen to 
catch the fancy of the selection authority are also selected. This 
method is open to the objection that the meaning of first division 
in different Universities or in the same University in different 
years is not the same. The candidates, therefore, who are selec- 
ted on the basis of the first division obtained in their Universities 
do not necessarily possess equal degree of merit. And when we 
come to the second divisioners, we can find the basis of selection 
arbitrary and confused. 

Another serious source of discrepant and unreliable evalu- 
ation of merit is the large number of alternative subjects allowed, 
particulaily because the standards of marking in different subjects 
differ very widely and no attempt is made to reduce the marks 
to a common scale. The standard of marking vaiies not only 
from subject to subject but in the same subject from year to year 
on account of the change in examiners. The papers are not 
moderated and even the most glaring vagaries of examiners are 
not corrected. Students who offer these particular subjects whose 
examiners’ personal equations work in the direction of leniency 
are handicapped in comparison with those whose examiners’ 
equations work in the direction of strictness. If we consider 
along with this, the unavoidable scientific and incidental errors 
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which hd\e been investigated and whose approximate numerical 
\alues have been determined and if vse al c o take into account the 
absence of any attempt to reduce the marks to a common =calc, 
it is no exaggeration to ®ay that Competitive Examinations do not 
<elect the mon competent, but the most fortunate candidates 

Inquiries bearing upon the structure and organisation of 
different national examination sy Mem 8 , upon ®ucli questions a® 
the social and educational implications of examination®, upon the 
validity of different kinds of marks and of difficult methods of 
marking are in progre c s in America and in almost every country 
in Europe 

In India hardly anything has yet been done I earne tly 
appeal to all educationists and others affeetpd directly or indirectly 
by examinations to undertake a «enous investigation of the 
many aspects of this problem ®o that the element of chance may 
be eliminated and examinations may become effective measuring 
in truraent® 



SEVEN MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE IN THE 
TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 


BY 

Paul McKee 

This discussion presents certain matters of importance to the 
teaching of language in the elementary school. Statements 
included are largely personal interpretations of appropriate 
research and of practice in schools where instruction in language 
is unquestionably superior. The discussion in no way denies the 
significance of other important matters not included. 

1. Instruction in language should provide for the teaching 
of all language activities which hold significance for the child, 
either in life outside the school or inside of schools where a rich 
program of instruction in varied curriculum fields exists. The 
program in oral composition should include definite teaching of 
(o) conversation; (b) story telling; ( c ) use of the telephone; 
(d) announcements and directions; (e) explanations and descrip- 
tions; (/) reports and renews; (g) speeches; and (h) meetings. 

The program in written composition should provide for 
instruction in (a) letter writing; ( b ) making records, including 
reports and reviews; (c) writing announcements and directions; 
( d ) writing explanations and descriptions; (e) making summaries 
and outlines; (/) making a bibliography; and (g) creative 
writing. 

In mechanics, the program should include appropriate 
teaching of certain items in (o) capitalization; (b) punctuation; 
(r) correct usage of words; (d) sentence sense; (e) paragraphing; 
(/) speech; and (g) vocabulary. No program of instruction in 
language which includes less than twenty-two language activities 
can be considered adequate. 

2. Analyses of modern textbooks and courses of study 
show that these instruments are too partial and too “ makeshift.” 
Many of them fail to include any instruction in some important 
language activities. Also, too few items are covered in the 
activities they do include. For example, the program in conver- 
sation often fails to include many items important to learn about 
carrying on a convex sation. In addition, “makeshifts” appear 
when some more or less vague performance is substituted for a 
really important language activity. A common example of this 

' 7 
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occurs m the labelling of c e\ eral different oral activities as 
“ conversations ” which could not possibly be considered as valid 
means of giving instruction in real conversation 

3 The organization of instruction m language is a problem 
that excites considerable controversy Some persons cling to the 
practice of teaching language isolated from other school activities 
This means that children are taught conversation, letter writing, 
and other language activities during a period set aside for that 
purpose, and that little if any provision is made for the utilization 
of these language activities in other school work Thus, the 
child lo«es splendid opportunities for meaningful practice in 
language, and becomes aware of tbc fact that, in school, language 
is inconsequential except during the language period Moreover 
unless the teacher is particularly skillful, such organization is 
likely to lead to mechanical and meamngle a teaching of 
language 

Other persons prefer to incorporate the teaching of language 
as part of the program in some one or more content field®, usually 
social studies, or as part of a program of non subject matter 
activities Usually this eliminates the language period and 
provides for the teaching of language as the need for it arises 
in instruction in the content fields Unfortunately, under this 
provision it is impossible to teach some important language items 
without making them unreal and meaningless Furthermore, 
the attempt fo teach language items with instruction in «ome 
content fit Id or activity, when those items are not needed in order 
to do a good job, makes both the language items and the activity 
in which they are used ridiculous in the child’s mind, and also 
blocks the development of important attitudes toward learning 
It is also obvious that children have the right to learn, to talk and 
write about many things that have no bearing upon social studies, 
or upon any one or all content fields or activities that can constitute 
the most progressive curriculum Further, it is probahle that few 
teachers of content fields are sufficiently equipped in the teaching 
of language to insure reasonable achievement in that field under 
this plan 


Probably the be^t plan of organization demands the use of a 
language period, as Well as persistent and skillful use of language 
activities in connection with all school work All of the twenty- 
two language activities mentioned previously can be introduced 
and taught by a skillful teacher with full meaning, informality, 
an reality in the language period Furthermore, when perfor 
mance of language in other school work is found to be deficient, 
e nee arises for taking the«e activities into a language period 
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for concentrated attention. But this is not enough. The best 
teaching of social studies and all content fields abound in demands 
for the use of important language activities. Certain types of 
letters need to be written in gathering material for the study of 
a unit. Announcements, directions, explanations, and descrip- 
tions need to be given or written. Records need to be made, 
reports and reviews given, and most discussions should be real 
conversations. The teacher and children must learn to anticipate, 
plan. for,, and utilize such real opportunities for language 
activities in all school work. 

4. The most fundamental idea to be thoroughly mastered 
about language is that content is more important than form. 
Emphasis must be placed upon the acquisition and selection of 
ideas to be expressed. In conversation, the child should 
understand early that good conversationalists have a variety of 
things to talk about, and he should become conscious of ways in 
which ideas for conversation can be acquired. In letter writing, 
he must learn first to consider what should be said, to ask himself 
such questions as : “ What would this person most like to hear? ” 
or “ What information should be placed in this business letter to 
make it clear?” Likewise, in announcements, directions, reviews, 
and all other functional activities, the child should realize from 
the beginning that the prime responsibility is the acquiring and 
selecting of content to be spoken or written. While this does not 
deny the importance of correct form, it does insist that correct 
form with meaningless incorrect, or inconsiderate content is 
nothing, and that the child who becomes u content conscious ” 
takes the most important step toward independence in good speak- 
ing and writing, and toward a recognition of the need to defrain 
from speaking and writing when ideas are lacking. Furthermore, 
when the child has ideas to express, desired spontaneity is easily 
developed by the teacher who maintains an informal attitude in 
the classroom. 

5. The content which children are encouraged to write must 
be well within their experiences. There is no particular need or 
place for the writing of unfamiliar ideas. Utilization of this 
principle is essential if the child is to become fully conscious of 
the fundamental importance of content in his writing, and if he 
is to be expected to learn to write with any degree of skill. 

Nor is this all. There exists today a considerable amount 
of valid evidence showing that verbalism is widespread through- 
out the school. In the case of social studies, science, geography, 
history, and reading, children are adept at utilizing words and 
phrases without realizing the meaning that lies behind them. 

F. 2 
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Moreover, these children seldom make any attempt to discover the 
meanings of words they do not know, and they are not particular!) 
adverse to writing what they do not understand 

The \erbali«m permeating much school work probablj has 
part of its «ource in poor instruction in written composition To 
teach language in a manner that encourages the child to write 
about unfamiliar matters probably contributes to his u«e of mere 
symbols and to his lack of concern about meaning in what be 
writes In turn, this undesirable but possible outcome ma> be 
detrimental, not only to sound achievement in language, but also 
to meaningful learning in all fields 

6 Recent evidence points to the fact that a much closer 
relation exists between achievement in language and achievement 
in reading than is commonl) suspected It is becoming clear 
that some of the supposed reading difficulties of children are really 
language deficiencies For one thing, certain comprehension 
difficulties in reading have thur source in the child’s unfamilianty 
with concepts and the symbols that are used to represent them 
The business of preparing children for reading nece sanl) 
involves the acquisition of concepts occurring in material to be 
read and the achievement of familiarity with these concepts m 
oral expression, and it is a matter which requires attention at all 
grade levels in connection with the reading of all types of material 

There is reason to expect that instruction in language can 
reinforce the program in reading by helping to increase the pupil’s 
realization of meaning as be read* At earl) primary grade 
levels many of the concepts to be met in reading should be 
introduced, talked about, and clarified through oral language 
activities Later, it is possible that ideas to be read about might, 
for example, serve as topics for come of the conversations to be 
earned on 

7 No program in language can be fundamental in character 
unless it places emphasis at all grade levels upon the thinking 
that the child should do before expression takes place In 
carrying on any functional language activity, ideas mu«t be care 
fully weighed and selected in terms of the purpose which the 
speaking or writing is to sene Once selected, ideas must be 
organized and arranged in terms of the same purpose A mo«t 
important part of this thinking is concerned with using care about 
the accuracy of content 

This necessity of thinking before expression takes place 
means that in all functional language activities, attention roust be 
given to careful planning In group activities, such as the making 
of a record or the writing of a group letter, the teacher and the 
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children should spend time deciding upon ideas to be included, 
how these ideas may best be arranged, and how they may be 
stated attractively. There is good reason to believe that careful 
training in thinking about what is to be written not only improves 
the content itself, but also aids greatly in securing correctness in 
certain mechanical items, such as punctuation, sentence structure, 
and paragraphing. 

— Education, Boston. 



CONTRIBUTIONS OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE TOWARDS 
PROGRESS AND SPIRIT OF EDUCATION BEFORE 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


BY 

Dr S L Bhatm, DSc, 

Goicrnmcnt College, Ludhiana 

PLATO ( 128-427 RC— 318 317 DC) 

Plato was bom in llic year 428-427 B C He was the «on 
of Ari'ton and Perjctionc as his mother had married two hu*band» 
His parents were rery di'iingui-hed Athenians xcry respectable 
and extremely well to do Plato from the very beginning dis- 
pla) ed a strong political bend of mind But it is fortunate that 
he never took any active part m it even when he was forced by 
the Reactionaries This is due to his feeling that m the active 
politics there is not much field for a con*cienlious man In 
399 B C when Socrates was executed b> the Reactionaries he felt 
so much disgusted that he spent the next few years in extensive 
travel* in Greece, Egypt, and Ilal> 

Soon after 387, Plato founded the Academy Tin* was an 
institution designed to pursue philosophy and Scientific Research 
in a systematic manner He was at the head of the Academy for 
a long time Here he delivered lecture* to his ‘•tudenls without 
the aid of any manuscript on \anous subject* So far as the 
political *ide was concerned there was a malry between the 
Academy and the School of I'ocrale* 

In 367, Plato accepted to leave the Academy and go to 
Syracu e as a Science tutor, to Dionynus II, to fit him for the 
po ltion of a constitutional King In this Scheme, howeier, he 
did not succeed on account of the national jealou«y of the stronger 
Dion In the year 361-360, Plato paid a 2nd vj«it to Syracu*e, 
hut thi* time al*o he failed 

Plato was one of the greatest of the philo ophical writers 
The mo e t important mathematical work of tho«e times was all 
done by him, his friends or his pupils The rao't important 
function of Plato’s Academy was the combination of 
mathematicians of the 5th century Pythagorean* with the 
12 
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geometers and Arithmeticians of Alexandria. It was also 
particularly active in jurisprudence and practical legis- 
lation. 

Plato's literary career extended over the greater part of a 
long life. He is the author of a large number of Dialogues, 
which are given in the Republic. These dialogues are mainly 
ethical and political. Some of them, however, are mystical and 
deal with Meta-Physics. These dialogues were intended to supply 
food to his soul in order that it may be made as good as 
possible. 

Plato was one of the biggest educationists of his time. In 
fact Education was a subject to which he attached the greatest 
importance. His ideas on Education are embodied in two of his 
most extensive works: (a) The Republic; and {b) The 
Laws. 

The first work was produced in the earlier part of his life 
when he was deeply impressed with the evils and dangers of the 
social order in which he lived, while the latter work was produced 
towards the end of his life. Some of the evils dealt with in the 
Republic are: 1. The defective education of children; 2. The 
neglect of women; 3. The general disorganisation of the Stale 
through individualism, which placed power in the hands of 
ignorance and rapacity instead of in those of wisdom and 
worth. 

Adequate means of eradicating the above named evils are 
suggested in the Republic. It is one of the best books ever 
written on Education. According to Plato education of children 
should be a state affair. The State should- determine the nature 
and number of children required by it at various stages. Children 
should be brought up in state institutions under the guiding 
principle of the survival of the fittest. Men and women thus 
relieved of the burden of parenthood are able to lender better 
service to the Stale. As regards the education of children, it 
should not start too early. During childhood sound and strong 
foundations should be laid by the introduction of Gymnastics and 
Music. The training in these, however, should be confirmed 
through life. He writes in the Republic: “ Now my belief is, 
not that the good body by any bodily excellence improves the soul, 
but, on the contrary that the good soul, by her own excellence, 
improves the body as far as this may be possible.” 

No strictness and compulsion should be used in imparting 
Education in childhood, which should both be light and amusing. 
This period of childhood should be utilized by the teacher in 
finding out the natural .bend of his pupils. 
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Manhood involves higher education, which is not light hut 
serious It is contemplation in nature, ancl aims at the develop 
ment of the «ou1, and its sensitiveness to real existence The 
subjects advocated by Plato for the studies m Higher Education 
are 

(а) Number, designed to afford a training in abstraction 

which favourably influences the other functions, 

(б) (i) Plane Geometry, designed to develop quick appre^ 

hension and a broader vision of the idea of ‘ Good ’ 
which is the ultimate principle of Plato s 
Philosophy, (n) Solid Geometrj , 

(o) A«tronomy designed to be useful from the agn 
cultunst’s and the navigator’s point of view, 

(d) Advanced Music dealing with its theories, and 

harmonies, etc , 

(e) Dialectic or Philosophy , which is the mo't 

fundamental of all the subjects 


The above mentioned scheme of education is meant both for 
men as well as for women 

The ultimate atm of Plato’s education is to convert a man 
into a perfect citizen He strongly deprecates that education 
who c e sole function is the acquisition of wealth or power Above 
all education should be compulsory and should not be a matter 
of choice either on the part of the boys or their parents 

Special aptitudes of children should be suitably studied by 
their teachers in the earlier stages of ilrejr education By this 
means alone selection of suitable boys for suitable vocations can 
be made 

Plato s education may be summed up in hi; own words in 
the Laws * If you a s L w hat is the good of education in general, 
the answer is easy, that education makes good men, and that good 
men act nobly, and conquer their enemies in battle, because they 
are good Education certainly grves victory, although victory 
sometimes produces forgetfulness of Education, for many have 
grown insolent from victory in war, and this insolence has 
engendered in them innumerable evils, and many a victory lias 
been and will be suicidal to the victors, but Education is never 
suicidal 


bnefivTI **, ¥ e < "' d of fet «* ’urvey 

h hi,™, ’* h,S <, 7 and I ,, ‘ e lm P or tant contributions made by 
tus best pupil Aristotle in the cause of Educatton 
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ARISTOTLE (B.C. 384—322.) 

Aristotle was born about B.C. 384 in the Greek colony of 
Stagira in Thrace, near tire borders of Macedonia. He was the 
son of Nichomachus, who was a well-to-do physician. As such 
lie became interested in physical studies from his childhood but 
it is rather unfortunate that, at a young age, he was deprived of 
the very wholesome and salutary influence of his parents on 
account of their death. Aristotle having lost his parents w T as 
left to the sole charge of Proxenus, who is said to have discharged 
very honestly his duties towards the youth. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to Athens, where he came under the strong 
influence of Plato, and studied a very large variety of subjects. 
On account of his studious habits, he soon attracted the notice of 
his teacher, and used to help him occasionally in his work. Like 
great men, he is said to have surpassed his master in intellect. 
This did not, however, turn his head. He was very humble and 
showed extreme respect for his master. When Plato died in 347 
B.C., Aristotle went back to Atarneus, where he remained for 
3 years. Here he fell in love with Pythias whom he married. 
At the end of 3 years he and his wife crossed over to Mytilene. 

At the age of about 40, he was appointed tutor to Alexander, 
the son of King Philip in Macedonia. In this capacity he did 
excellent work for three years. Having acquired influence with 
the King, he was successful in rebuilding the town of Stagira and 
in founding an Academy at Mieza. Aristotle continued teaching 
in the Academy for about 5 years, that is till 335, after which 
he moved to Athens. PI ere with the help of his old friend 
Xenocrates he established himself as a public teacher in the 
Lyceume, the Periclean gymnasium. In this gymnasium most of 
his pupils were foreigners. During the period of twelve years 
that he stayed in Athens, he did teaching work in the higher 
branches of Science, and composed most of his great works, and 
some of his works as for example, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics and 
Poetics occupy the first place in the literature of these subjects. 
The amount of work which Aristotle did was certainly miraculous 
and very much more than could ordinarily be accomplished by 
a single individual. People grew jealous of him, and wanted to 
get rid of him at the earliest opportunity. They, however, 
refrained from openly doing harm to him for fear of Alexander’s 
displeasure. In B.C. 373, at the sudden death of the King, the 
Greeks took an opportunity of completely doing away with him. 
He was charged with impiety for one of his poems written in 
memory of Hermeas. As the case was proceeding against him 
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lie thought it desirable to leave Athcn 5 He withdrew to Chalets, 
his native country Shortly afterwards his trouble of the «tomach, 
from which lie hid suffered for a very long time, grew worse, and 
he ultimately succumbed to it in B C 322, at tlic age of K ixty two 
Such is the life hi«tory of one of the earliest and bigge s t of cdu 
catiomsts Let us now consider his theories and contributions to 
Education 


EDUCATION IS A FUNCTION OF THE STATE 

According to Aristotle Education should be governed by the 
State, not only after birth but before birth also The State should 
allow the marriage of healthy and robust persons The be«t age 
for marriage as laid down by him is 37 for a man and 18 for a 
woman Dunng pregnancy mothers should take a special diet, 
light exerci«e, and should visit the temples and offer prayers to 
God for the honour done to them They rau't avoid all forms of 
emotional excitement Deformed and unhealthy children who are 
not likely to be turned into useful citizens mu c t be exposed or 
destroyed 

Aristotle divided the period of Education in the following 
four stages. 

(a) Childhood — from birth to the end of the seventh 

year 

(b) Boyhood — from the beginning of the 8th year to the 

advent of puberty 

(c) Youth — from the age of puberty to the end of twenty 

first year 

(d) Manhood — from the age of twenty fir«t year to the 

end of life 


Children in infancy should be kept on milk diet They 
should avoid totally all intoxicants Young children should not 
be much interfered with, nor should they b" submitted to rigid 
discipline or instruction But all the same proper care ®hould be 
taken to «ee that they learn good manners and proprieties of 
'peech Misbehaviour in childhood should not be tolerated, and 
whenever it appears it should be early nipped in the bud by means 
ot suitable punishments 

reX”"' 5 s fT d ' ta S e of children should 

acmered, a noble and not .n a ferocious manner Up to the 
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age of puberty children should be restrained from 'taking violent 
exercise, as excessive exercise is detrimental for the growth of 
the body. Next to physical exercise, comes music. Exercises in 
music are essential on account of three reasons, namely, re- 
creation, an occupation for cultured leisure or a gymnastic for 
the soul. Music being one of the pleasantest of tilings is admir- 
ably suited to the growing stage of development. It keeps the 
older children very usefully occupied. In the following scheme 
is shown Aristotle's programme of secondary education. 

STUDIES. 

1 

f , ] 

Praotica]. Creative. Theoretical 

a. Music. a. Grammar. 

b. Drawing. b. Rhetoric. 

c. Dialectic. 

d. Arithmetic. 

e. Geometry. 

/. Astronomy. 



Physcial training. Gymnastics. 1 

a. Dancing. a. Running. j 

b. Deportment b. Leaping. Before puberty. 

before puberty c. Javelin-casting, j 

d. Disous-throwing J 

o. Wrestling. ] 

f. Shooting. | 

g. Marching. > After puberty. 

h. Drilling. | 

i. Riding. J 

Manhood is the stage when young men after successfully 
completing their scheme of education enter upon the state duties 
and become citizens and politicians. 

Before closing this article on the life and work of Aristotle, 
it would be profitable to summarise his career in the word? of one 
of die most powerful of modern writers, H. G. Wells : 

“ Aristotle was a cardinal in the story of the human 
intelligence as Christ and Budlia were in the story of the human 
will. Aristotle began a great new . thing in the world— the 
classifying and analysing of information. He was the father of 
scientific synthesis. There had been thinkers in the world 
before, but he taught men to think together. He was the tutor 
of Alexander the Great, whose support made it possible for hi 
F.3 
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to organise stud) on a scale and in a manner nc\er before 
attempted At one time lie had a thousand men, scattered 
throughout Asia and Greece, collecting material for his natural 
History Political as well as Natural Science began Nvith him 
His students made an analysis of 158 political constitutions 
Aristotle’s insistence on facts and their rigid analysis, the 
determination to look the truth m the face, in as a \ast new step 
in the human progress ” 
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WILL EDUCATION GO DEMOCRATIC? 


BY 

Alonzo F. Myers. 

Democracy is not a major concern of our educational system. 
If it were, it would find expression through teaching the ideals of 
democracy, through the establishment of democratic procedures 
in schools, and through a critical evaluation of the institutions 
and practices of contemporary society in the light of democratic 
principles and standards. Perhaps the schools are not wholly 
to blame for this lack. It has been a long time since there was 
any consciousness on the part of the American people that 
democracy was something to be achieved, worked for, appreciated, 
and defended. 

Few dictators have more complete authority than does the 
teacher over the pupils. They are regimented, marched in, 
marched out, made to obey rules which they have had no hand 
in formulating, and the reasonableness of which they do not 
understand. Few students, even through the university, gain 
experience in evaluating conflicting claims, weighing evidence, 
searching for the truth through a mass of misleading statements 
and propaganda, and finally arriving at independent judgments. 
Why? Because our American schools are authoritarian schools 
— textbook schools. 

Examining teacher-administrator relationships, we again find 
an autocratic, rather than a democratic, pattern. Teachers are 
hired, fired, regimented, told what to do, how to do it, when to do 
it, by tire administrative and supervisory hierarchy. 

Supervision developed along autocratic lines because the 
preparation of teachers, especially at the elementary level, was 
inadequate and because the tenure of teachers was so brief. In 
1921 , teachers on the average remained in teaching in this country 
fewer than five years. Today the average experience probably 
is in excess of ten years. 

Clearly, teaching is approaching a professional level in 
respect to requirements for licensing and tenure. In many states 
the teachers of today are better prepared than were tire supervisors 
of ten years ago. Clearly, the administrative and supervisory 
organization and practices which were appropriate and necessary 
for an uneducated and transient teaching staff are not appropriate 
for a well educated, professionally trained, and permanent 
teaching staff. 
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But instead of recognizing supervision as a temporary 
expedient, there has grown up a permanent administrative and 
supervisory hierarch) with strong vested intere is 

Undoubtedly, since the public schools are supported out of 
public funds, they belong to the public, and the public is entitled 
to exercise a considerable measure of control over them For 
example, we cannot expect the public to pay the bill for 
education without having a right to decide how much that bill 
is to be 

On certain oilier matters, however, over which local, lay 
boards now exerci«c control, there is considerable doubt as to 
tlieir fitness Ju«t where did school boards get their qualifica 
tions for 'electing a superintendent of schools’ Where did local 
boards get their qualifications for determining which teachers are 
to be employed, retained, or discharged’ They are not qualified 
but they hav e the authority 

What should be done about thc*e matters’ The proposals 
here offered are put forth in the belief that they represent direc 
tions in which we almost «urel> nm B t move 

1 Our schools must be changed from authoritarian schools 
to trutb e eeking schools, from teacher dominated schools to child 
centered schools Our textbook school*, once «o necessary 
because of the ignorance of our teachers can and mu«t be 
superseded by schools in which a library method predominates 
The pupil must be encouraged to question statements, to compare 
conflicting viewpoints, and to arnvc at independent judgments 
utilizing a variety or source*, including current literature, and 
firsthand observation and experience 

2 All professional appointment®, promotions, and di« 
missals should be made upon recommendation of a personnel 
committee made up of *taff members elected by the teaching staff 
(assuming that there is an expert, professionally minded teaching 


The effect of this change would be to free teachers from fear 
of dismissal for reasons connected with politics, religious and 
racial prejudice, the incurring of admin e trative disfavor, and 
oKendin S board member*, their wives, or their friends 
V \°V , m , e teac bers responsible to their own profession, which 
would develop its own code of professional ethics to which its 

frpp!l^m S ^ W0 iA v C C ¥ ecto * t0 E “b scn be Tenure and academic 
tieedom would be * a f e in the*e hands 

made cu P em ' or y appointments should be 

? f > e , ars l*«on receiving such an 
ppointment should not be eligible foi reappointment At the 
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expiration of his term he should return to teaching, in which his 
tenure would be secure. 

The salary would be only slightly greater for the adminis- 
trative than for the teaching posts: just enough to provide some 
slight compensation for giving up temporarily one’s teaching 
duties, and enough to provide for the extra calls for contributions, 
made of the “ head man.” The length of the term of service 
should vary with the importance of the post, probably ranging 
from one to two years for department chairmanships, from two 
to three years for principalships, and from five to six years for 
large-city superintendencies and university presidencies. 

One objection sure to be made is that not all persons have 
the personal qualities essential to success in an administrative 
position; but the plan proposed is one of careful selection, not 
rotation. 

Another objection is that the plan would result in placing 
persons without specific administrative training. But there are 
enough successful administrators who entered upon their work 
without specific preparation to cast doubt on the necessity for such 
training. It would be an excellent idea, however, for a person 
to take such a course at the beginning of his administrative duties. 

In the working out of this plan the administrator would be 
less powerful than he now is, in his relations to tire stafF. At the 
same time, he would be less circumscribed than he now is, and 
much more independent. 

4. Supervision, as we know it today, should cease after the 
teacher has served an apprenticeship period, or a probationary 
period of perhaps three years. During that period, the 
supervision should be largely in the hands of classroom teachers, 
or of teachers temporarily detailed to supervisory duty, who 
would serve as helping teachers, or counsellors, to the apprentice. 

This service would be supplemented by professional adjust- 
ment service supplied by staff members of the institutions which 
prepared die young teacher. Legitimate functions now carried 
on by supervisors would be discharged by appropriate committees 
of the professional staff. If a profession is not capable of 
supervising itself, it is not worthy of being called a profession. 

The major responsibility for effecting the necessary changes 
must rest with a highly qualified, strongly organized body of 
teachers who will be able to formulate their objectives clearly, 
interpret them to the public, and work for them unitedly, utilizing 
those means for their accomplishment which are available to a 
responsible, sincere group of professional people. 

— The Education Digest.. 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


BY 

S Gvsapatj Rao, M A , (Hons ), 

Research Scholar, Andhra Uniterm ), 6 Salai Street, 
Mylapore, Madras 


One of the «eriou® problems and devitalising forces in the 
Indian coramumtj at the prc«ent day, as every one know®, is the 
problem of unemployment among the educated cla««e® Though 
this evil has been world wide in its range and more or less equal 
in mien'll), it has a £ ®umed «till greater ®eriou s ne 9 here bccau a c 
of the general appalling poverty and destitution of the people 
It is heartrending to ®cc man) )oung men who ba\e fought 
their way «ucces'fully up the educational ladder and ha\e gained 
high degrees and di Unctions under none too plea*ant condiUon , 
'tand hclples®, their purpo'c in life suddenl) cut off, writhing 
from the agony of unfulfilled arabiUons and crushed hopes, 
cynical and di«gu«ted v ith life and world, and making woeful 
demonstrations in open streets with the calamitous shout® of “ we 
‘"MS" * S uc us bread” Surely, the) are the mo't di c mal 
of God s creation Society cannot afford to allow a fatal worm 
to prey at its heart continuou 1) till the worm fim«hcs its fiendi'h 
iea«t Further, no one can den) that unemployment on such a 
gna*tiy «cale i« a polcnUal source of great social unreal which 
always «eeks to fulfil it=elf 


The sarious causes that have led to this catastrophe are too 
wellknown and one who tries to repeat them mud al e o prepare to 
be dubbed a Rip Van Winkle The object of this arl.cle ,s to 
conMder the problem of unemployment in its relation to higher 
education in this country and to bring out the havoc cau cd b> 
our Utopian conception® 

T fl ! Cl ° f lde ?', 5 has hccorae chron ' c with us in this 

“™ PJ “ d 'to™, hie v man> other spheres of our actmlj, 

eraS T, 7 "a 1 " fl “ CnC ' Tt 15 Mllher K^ttc "° r 
S “ ,? does fit ■" either with our true spiritual tradt 

It doer„ot slv ."V J 1,,e ? cta;ll ‘t.=s of human life m society 
and the real ^ tp ? u ! a k'l’W com P ro "ii-e between the ideal 
$e o„L ' i'w Cr , , «s aim I, ,S bfele s, and as 

beg ife, it js not able to bring forth living minds 
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In this connection, I have to meet a current opinion which is 
gradually coming into prominence that the general level of 
intelligence among the young men we are getting at the Univer- 
sities is now much lower than what it was some years before and 
that we are getting mostly unsuitable men. But is this charge 
true? I don’t suppose that something has possessed the whole 
youth of the country and is rapidly depriving them of their talents. 
It would, perhaps, be more true to say that the present generation 
of students lack in that interest and enthusiasm which characteris- 
ed their predecessors. But, then, is this not easy enough to 
understand? What interest will they have when they are coming 
more and more to realise that what they are taught is not what the 
country needs and that there is nothing bright in store for them 
even after a strenuous labour? And is this not in itself an 
eloquent criticism of the present system of higher education in 
this country? 

Some of our educationists also, have become conspicuous by 
their capacity for compartmental thinking. There is no relation- 
ship between the ideals they hold and the methods they employ 
for their fulfilment. They go on talking endlessly of the highest 
ideals of education and go on following as ceaselessly methods 
which will not even ensure them caricatures of their original 
ideals. If education in this country has suffered for other reasons 
it has also suffered on account of the existence of educationists 
who are still very much near Plato or Aristotle. Undoubtedly, 
idealism has a place, and a good place too, in all human activity. 
But too much of it is dangerous in that it lands us in a world of 
its own. 

It may even be doubted whether we have any definite aim 
for our education. The essential preliminary for the formula- 
tion of an ideal is a sense of values. The formulation of our 
life’s ideals should depend upon our individual evaluations of 
life. The formulation of an ideal for our education, therefore, 
should depend on a proper evaluation of education. It looks 
as though we are trying at present to fix up for our education 
an ideal based on a higher sense of values irrelevant to the hard 
realities of life. Having a high sense of values is no wrong; 
but it is mischievous when it does not fit in with the needs of 
life. 

We have heard much about what is called 4 liberal ’ education 
and of the 4 cultural value ’ of education, etc. Unfortunately, 
it is, also, this view that receives greater publicity and praise 
because it not unusually springs forth from big chairs. Indeed, the 
philosophy of comfort is different from the philosophy of want. 
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We have been unceasingly told that ‘education is for ita own 
take The plainest truth is forgotten that not one per cent 
among the youth of the present day take education at that The) 
all believe that it is an essential requisite for earning their Inch 
hood This is one of the harden facts of present da) life, and 
it is intellectual treachery to describe it otherwise We arc 
aho told that an educated man ought to be ‘ contented * and that 
his motto is — or better, ought to be,— “ disinterested honest 
service” Judged from thi< standpoint, the ‘educated men,’ 
I am afraid, can be ea^il) numbered on one hand Alas 1 
Contentment, where is it except in poetry T The poet sang — 
“Let me die, unwept, unhonoured and unsung” Poor poets 
They were lm an ably poor* 

Strangely enough, there are not, even now, wanting people 
who try to defend the present «y«tem of University education by 
saying that it is none of the legitimate functions of the University 
to provide employment for every graduate and that ‘it* is the 
look out of the community But do they realise for one moment 
that the community has no need for the sort of higher education 
that is imparted in our universities’ Or do they mean to argue 
that the community a* a whole will ever be profitably employed 
in entertaining every young man, good, bad and indifferent, 
without exception’ This divorce between the professed aim of 
our education and the need« of modem life is the main cau«e of 
the futility of the educated young man of today Further, the 
problem of unemployment cannot he regarded a transitory or 
even a stationary phenomenon It has to be conceived as an 
intensely vexing problem What i», therefore, required is a 
change m our attitude towards education — a new materialism 
which fits in with facts of life And, whether we like it or no, 
it mu't come Unless and until this radical change in our very 
conception of education comes upon us — a change toward" 
greater utilitarianism — Umver«itie' can only «erve to aggravate 
this problem of unemployment among the educated classes 
Once we have a definite aim the methods will follow But let 
us not be in a fool’s paradise* 



RECREATION 


[By the courtesy of the Health Section Secretariat , 

JT' r orld Federation of Education Associations, 

200 Fifth Avenue, Neiv York City.] 

The Importance of Recreation. When man was forced to 
labor for 10, 12, or 14 hours a day to gain the bare minimum 
of subsistence, the heavy sleep of exhaustion was almost the only 
possible opportunity for re-creation. The harnessing of power, 
the development of agriculture, industry, and transportation, the 
better organization of human society make it increasingly easy 
for man to obtain the essentials and the luxuries of life with 
shorter hours of productive labor. The use of leisure time, 
therefore, promises to be one of the major problems of the 
future; for leisure may be either a curse or a blessing, according 
to the use which is made of it. 

The Scope of Leisure-time Activities. The field of recrea- 
tion is a wide and a diverse one. The following 10 major types 
of activity are suggested : 

1. Nature Contact and Nature Crafts (including nature 
loie, camping, hiking, collections, and museums). Perhaps 
gardening might be included here. 

2. Social Recreation (all forms of recreation depending 
for their value primarily on human contacts). 

3. Physical Activities (the culture of the body as a fine 
art — the Greek emphasis; physical education as equipment for 
fine and abundant living rather than as a preparation for sports 
and pastimes which are an end in themselves). Human nature 
being what it is, even competitive sport for its own sake has 
re-creative value, although it also carries real dangers of over- 
emphasis. 

College athletes have a very slightly lower expectation of life 
than the ordinary college population. The history of the more 
recent athletes suggests that under modern conditions of medical 
supervision the mortality of athletes is actual^ a little better 
than that of the general run of graduates. 

4. Re-creative Music (music for the joy of self-expression, 
including bands, orchestras, chorals, etc.). 

25 
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5 Recreative Drama (including pageants pantomimes, 
tableaux, and puppetr), as well as plays) 

6 Rhythmics (social, folk, and other types of dancing) 

7 The Recreative Arts of Line, Color, Form, and 
Perspective (painting, sculpture, plastics photography) 

8 Handicraft Arts (work in wood, metal, textiles leather, 
raffia, etc ) 

9 Scientific Experimentation Hobbies (astronomical, 
biological, geological, chemical, aeronautical, electrical, radio 
logical, etc) Hobbies of collecting might be included here 

10 Linguistic Arts (forum®, literary composition, and 
recreational reading) 

There might perhaps he added an 11th type of psychological 
activity Citizenship and Politics (development of intere«t in 
public affairs and of the technique of working with and through 
groups) 

The School Curriculum as a Preparation for Leisure Time 
The motive of utility, the preparation for life ta«ks, lias been 
dominant in mo«t educational «y«tems at their inception 
Gradually, however, it becomes clear that education should 
prepare for the whole of life, for leisure hours as well as working 
hours In the world of today and tomorrow, with the ta«k of 
survival made *o much easier by the powers of modem science, 
our thinking is likely to shift even further in this direction Man 
has stepped upon a new plateau where survival pursuits are to take 
le«s time and the cultural, •social, and intellectual sati«faction« 
are to become relatively more important We shall ultimately 
realize that man does not live merely to work, and that life, in 
the fullest and richest seti'e, is our objective 

Viewed from this standpoint, the school curriculum takes 
on a new and deeper meaning Writing becomes a new avenue 
of self expression, not only a means of obtaining a white collar 
job Reading is a key to unlock the treasures of the intellect, 
not merely a tool for academic advancement History cultivates, 
a wider view of life Hygiene opens the door to manifold 
physical satisfactions Education in art, in mu«ic, m literature 
'hould be dominated by emphasis on appreciation of beauty and 
not merely on technical competence 

Extra Curricular Aclmties in Relation to the School Program 
The school curriculum should be related to all the hours spent 
out of school, including extracurricular leisure time activities 
Hiking and collecting make the problems of nature study Teal 
Working with the radio or with chemicals vitalizes the «tudy of 
matter and energy Stamp collecting arouses interest in geo- 
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graphy and history. The activities of the playing field and the 
camp make hygiene a serious concern and offer limitless oppor- 
tunities for the development of sound practices in safety and 
sanitation. In art, music, and literature, extra-curricular activi- 
ties stimulate interest and develop understanding. In these 
self-imposed interests the child becomes an active and not 
merely a passive factor; this is the secret of true educational 
progress. 

Recreation Is an Individual Problem. What rests and re- 
creates Mohan may be not at all suitable for Ahmad. To help 
each child to discover his most helpful leisure-time activities is a 
primary problem in education. School years are an important 
time for developing skills and learning a wide variety of games 
that will serve the individual throughout his life and that can be 
modified or enlarged according to the strength of his years and 
his changing interests. Swimming is an example of a sport that 
can be enjoyed independently or with others. It offers relaxation 
and exercise. Once the coordinations are acquired they are never 
wholly lost. People often confine their leisure-time programs to 
passive recreations that do not bring full returns in health. 

Community Provisions for Recreation. One of the most 
notable social advances of the last quarter century has been a 
growing recognition of the importance of leisure-time activities. 
Special organizations like the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides 
have grown to a position of national importance. _The Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the social settlements, and many other voluntary 
organizations have expanded their effort to provide stimulus and 
opportunity for constructive recreation. “ Group work ,J has 
become a recognized branch of social service concerned with the 
art of promoting individual development through organized 
activity. Even in rural areas similar developments have taken 
place, and it should be remembered that the country boy, while 
he has opportunities for individual recreation which the city boy 
lacks, has very real unmet needs for group activity. 

Developments in provision of recreation facilities by tax- 
supported agencies should be equally notable. Standards for 
playgrounds should be elaborated and many cities should make 
substantial progress in realizing the ideals set forth. The need 
for directors of recreation who give their whole time to thinking, 
planning, and working for the best possible use of leisure time 
by men, women, and children should be increasingly recognized. 
Our goal for every child in every community should be oppor- 
tunity to play under trained leaders. In all this development the 
school should play an important part, through the cooperation of 
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teachers and the use of the school building as a meeting place for 
various neighborhood groups 

The Stud y of Community Facilities It would be worth 
while for both pupils and teachers to make a sj stematic study of 
local activities in this field It is better to work out a detailed 
schedule for the appraisal of commumtj recreation, and it should 
not be difficult to obtain local data in regard to organized leisure 
time programs, park and playground distribution, and facilities 
for outdoor and indoor activities 

— Health Bulletin tor Teachers, Vol VIII, No 5 



LIFE AND DEATH 

So he died for his faith. That is fine — 
More than most of ns do. 

But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too ? 

In death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth ? 

It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 

Was it harder for him ? 

But to live : every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt— 

Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 

Never turning aside ? 

Then we’ll talk of the life that he led- 
Never mind how he died. 

Ernest H. Crosby in the Panama Theosophist. 



VIDYA BHAWAN 

(An Educational Experiment at Udaipur) 
by 

Principal K M Tihkuk, B Com , ST.C , 

Central Training College , Karachi 

Vidya Bhawan is a courageous educational experiment at 
Ldaipur which has for fixe years been holding us own again'l 
many difficulties and adverse condition* The Scheme was 
launch* d by Dr Mohan Singh Mehta, M \ , PhD, IX B, 
Bar at Law, the president founder of the school in 1931, with the 
help of a few friends who were young and inexperienced, but who 
were demoted to the cau-e of education It had long been felt 
by them that m India there was great need of an institution which 
might produce leader- for the community and al*o make expen 
ments in the field of education with a xiew to exploring the sy«tem 
of education mo«t suitable for India 

The nucleus of dexoted workers including two English ladies 
promised to e ene the institution on maintenance allowance *pie 
site of the school was selected near a beautiful lake, three mile- 
away from the bustle and ncu«e of the city » amid surroundings of 
natural Ioxeljne's Part of the building was con'tructed— -juU 
enough to accommodate the number of children and staff with 
which the school began 

Twofold Aim. 

Vidja Bhawan has a twofold aim — it aims at being a school 
for the teaching of the art of leadership and al-o at being the 
centre for educational research and experiment In relation to 
latter aim I idy a Bhawan workers haxe many plans in \iexv 
Some of the*e schemes haxe already been launched, as for 
example a Psychological Laboratory which is already doing useful 
work Psychology 15 being increasingly utilised in the educa 
tional field Educationists realise that they cannot hope 
adequately to train the normal child, much le-s to understand and 
help the backward or difficult child, without scientific knowledge 
ot the working of ths child's mind and the stages of Us growth 
ims experiment m Vidya Bhawan la still in ib infancy, but it b 
30 
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hoped to make the nucleus of a psychological clinic for giving 
aid to backward and nervous children. 

Experiments are also being made in certain new educational 
methods, for example, the Dalton Plan, which aims at greater 
freedom and responsibility for planning and executing his own 
studies on the part of the scholar, or a more detailed and scientific 
individual attention on the part of the teacher to the children 
under his care. 

In the Junior school methods of teaching are guided mainly 
by the principle of the “ play way.” It has long been realised 
by educationists that young children learn much quickly and 
eagerly if their education be founded on their own vital play- 
interests. An effort is made in Vidya Bhawan to utilize tire 
child’s own fundamental interests in education to stimulate his 
curiosity for learning. 

Nursery School. 

In addition to catering for the child between five and eight 
Vidya Bhawan is now turning its attention to the important years 
between two and five. It is during these years that, foundations 
of the child’s most important habits of thought and feeling are 
laid. Vidya Bhawan has this year opened a nursery school in 
which careful attention is being paid to the educational needs of 
the tiny child — to training in good habits; to that training of the 
senses which lays the foundation for an increased manual dexterity 
in the older child, and also for the later development of an 
appreciation of beauty; and to continual watchfulness and care 
where the child’s health, both physical and mental is concerned. 

Group System. 

In these ways Vidya Bhawan is endeavouring to fulfil its 
aim, of educational research and experiment. But the other 
ideal, that of training self-reliant citizens with a capacity for 
leadership is perhaps even more important. If a man is to take 
a full and responsible part in adult society he must be richly 
developed as an individual. One great defect of the present 
system of education is that the individual is lost in the crowd. 
In Vidya Bhawan an endeavour is made to avoid this by dividing 
the school into groups of fifteen to twenty children with four or 
five teachers in each group. These teachers act as the sympathetic 
and loving heads of the family groups, stimulating and guiding 
the activities of children in healthy channels rather than suppress- 
ing them through fear and punishment. The group master is 
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reponsible for the allround development of the whole child and 
is not simply concerned with his progress in arithmetic, geography 
or hi«tory The groups are the real units for work and play, for 
social life or organisation, and the sjstem footers loyally for the 
bo) ’s own group and also a healthy inter group co operation — a 
crying need of the day Moreo\er the group master is a connect 
ing link between home and school It is a part of his routine 
work to \isit the homes of the children and make an effort to 
establish parental co operation A parents’ league which 
organises lectures concerning the proper bringing up and care of 
children has al«o been established 

Dignity of Labour, 

Yidya Bhawan wishes to promote in the children a sen«e of 
the dignity of labour, and with this end in view a labour unit 
scheme has been developed Just as the child has to cover a fixed 
syllabus before be can get promotion to a higher standard, so also 
he has to complete a fixed quota of physical labour A variety 
of tins work vs provided to c uit the capacity and the interests 
of the individual child The boy can choose whatever kind of 
labour interests him mo«t, but it has to be approved by tbe Labour 
Unit Committee, the members of winch are elected from among 
the pupils themselves 

Vidya Bhawan has profound faith in the educational 
influence of open air life on the development of character 
Besides organising occasional excursion;, and camp , all the boys 
and staff go in camp for about a fortnight once a y ear Regular 
teaching work is done in the open air and the subjects of studies 
are selected to suit the natural surroundings These camps and 
excursions are very helpful in creating in youths an interest and 
love for open air life, in stimulating a spirit of adventure, 
and awakening creative activities in the arts such as music and 
poetry 

The boys spend the whole of their day in school There 
are day scholars as well as boarders, but they all have breakfast, 
midday meal and tiffin together Thus “the school aims not 
merely at giving instruction during certain set hour®, but at 
catering for the vs hole child, for his desire, as well as his working 
hours and at providing a community atmosphere as a background 
for all his activities Through ample provision for creative self 
expression Vidya Bhawan aims at helping its pupils to develop a 
l ™ all round individuality, and hopes that when they enter 
adult life they will prove themselves creative and responsible 
members of human society 



WE WANT GOOD SCHOOLS, DO YOU? 

[The following ceremony, prepared by an Ohio fifth-grade 
group, was sent to The Journal by Goodwin Watson 
of Teachers College, Columbia University .] 

First group of children chants — Some people say that 
education costs too much. 

Second group of children chants — Not half as much as 
guns or ships or luxuries. 

First group — And so they put some forty children in a 

class. 

Second group— In crowds our special needs are not 
apparent. 

First group — Crowded classrooms cramp our thinking. 
Second group — Space to move and do helps learning. 

First group — Some people say that education costs too 
much. 

Solo 1 : Suppose they cut the term. 

Solo 2 : They’ll close the doors. 

Solo 3: Nail the windows shut, 

Solo 4 : Lock up the hooks. 

Solo 5 : They won’t give us our chance ! 

First group — Some people say that education costs too 
much. 

Second group — Our country can afford good education. 
Solo 1 : Our parents want it. 

Solo 2: We demand it. 

Solo 3 : Childhood has some rights. 

Solo 4 : In a democratic country. 

First group — Millions of dollars are spent on war. 

Second group — We don’t want war! Give us schools 
instead of battleships! 

First group — Some people say that education costs too 
much. 

Solo 1 : Kindergartens aren’t needed. Our grandparents got 
along without them. (Pantomime: Enter kindergarten children, 
walk to center, and place kindergarten materials in a heap.) 
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Second group — Solo 1 There wc learn lo Inc and v*orh 
and pla) together 

First group — Some people saj that education co®ts too 
much 

Solo 2 Tale mu«ic out of the school® Why *hould c\erj 
child learn mu'ic 9 (Children enter and drop mu-ic books and 
instrument:, on top of kindergarten material® ) 

Second croup — Solo 2 Enrich our li\e® with beautv, art, 
and «ong 

First croup — Some people «a> that education co-tb too 
much 

Solo 3 Do away with gym That’s not important 
(Children in gym suits enter with equipment, place it on other 
article® in center) 

Second croup — Solo 3 Gym gne® us freedom, health, and 
happine®® 

First croup— S ome people ®ay that education eo®t' too 
much 

Solo 4 Tale away such fads as industrial art- (Enter 
children with tools and lumber, place in the center) 

Second croup — Solo 4: We learn much by working with 
our hand' 

First croup — Some people sa> that education CO'IS too 
much 

Solo 5 Make high school pupils pay a fee (Enter high 
s cliool pupil® and depo«it books on center pile ) 

Second croup — Solo 5: Free education is our heritage 
First croup — Some people said that education co®t» too 
much 

All — W ho are those people 9 We won’t belieie them 
We haie our right® We want free ®ehool' We want a full 
term 

Solo 1 With gym and mu®ic, art and ®e\ung 

Solo 2- With health and ®afety teaching 

Solo 3 And le®«on3 to help us understand 

Solo 4 This raised up world today 

All e want our chance’ We want good school®! Do 

you 9 

The Journal of the National Education Association, 

US V 



DO YOU TALK WITH YOUR CHILDREN? 


BY 

Marion Brownfield. 

What a strange question to ask : “ Do you talk with your 
children? But the visitor, the music teacher and the clergyman 
know how many parents talk at or over their children, quite often 
talking about them in their presence for punishment. It is not 
a wise form of punishment, and talking with children often 
forestalls an occasion for punishment of any kind. For example, 
the mother who discusses good table manners in a pleasant 
conversational manner with Johnnie or Dorothy Anne when the 
family are alone, seldom has reason to say in company, 
“ Johnnie will hold his fork so awkwardly ! ” Such words are 
often said to relieve the parents’ feeling of mortification and 
sometimes to try to shame the child into reform. 

Most children learn from a simple friendly discussion in 
private that it is good manners to hold a fork or spoon a certain 
way. When the right way is reinforced by good example, and 
perhaps a little pity for some hypothetical person “ who doesn’t 
know better ” or “ is careless,” children soon enjoy the correct 
way. Of course such lessons should be taught and the practice 
of them begun in very early childhood. 

Talking with children is the best solution for almost every 
problem. When anything is being incorrectly done, the best 
remedy is to ask the child, in a companionable way, how it should 
have been done. It is surprising how analytical children can be 
of a mistake in conduct, and of what is right. Once the thing is 
“ put up to them,” their minds are aroused and their memories 
become more alert in the pride of being treated as responsible 
persons. 

Talking with children takes time and patience, but it is a 
saver of time and disaster in the long run. Instead of endless 
reminders, “ Johnnie, you must brush your teeth before you go 
to school! ” a talk with Johnnie about the benefits of clean white 
teeth from the standpoint of looks, cleanliness and health, is 
much more effective. It is unwise to say to Johnnie’s school 
leachei', “ Oh, Miss Murray, I have such a time to get Johnnie to 
brush his teeth ! I’m so ashamed of him, and I’m sure you must 
be, too ! ” 
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Johnnie, being talked “at” in this way, perhaps directly 
after the threat “ I’m going to tell y our teacher how y ou neglect 
jour teeth* ” lo'es mucli of his self respect From that time on, 
it is harder for him to meet his teacher’s eje without embarra's 
ment He’s ill at ca«e when called upon to recite, and grades 
suffer accordingly 

Instead of trying to shame an> child into better behavior by 
“talking at him,” let us try talking with him To get Dorothy 
Anne to dam her own stockings may lake mucli di cu'sion We 
mu't tall pleasantly with Dorothy Anne to 'et if the neglect is 
due to forgetfulness, laziness or actual dislike of that particular 
ta«k Jf it is forgetfulnes-, we might try something like setting 
the alarm clock to ring at <ockdamtng hour* Or, if '■he’s ab«ent 
at a chum’s, phone her that there's something waiting for her at 
home If it is caused by laziness, it might be well for Mother to 
neglect something Dorothy Anne expects of her, something that 
contributes to Dorothy Anne’s comfort If Dorothy Anne likes 
cooking belter than darning. Mother might make a bargain that 
«he will darn the extra socks if Dorothy will hake the Saturday 
cookies or Sunday dessert Of course all tins strategy is strictly 
a home affair, the matter is not to he di«cu««ed outside unless 
Dorothy Anne, herself, chooses 

Talking with children, too, meins praise as well as straighten 
ing out difficulties It is much more effective to teach good 
manners and good conduct with a smile than with a frown If 
Mother s a y& occasionally, when alone with the child, “ I’m proud 
of the courteous way you greet gue t or “ answer the telephone,” 
the child is encouraged to try to remember to be courteous And, 
too, v e should praise children m the privacy of the home for 
successfully meeting a trying situation, hut we should not talk 
about it m their presence, before gue't« Talking about children, 
befote an audience, is apt to mike them self-con cious or wliat is 
worse, “ smug” 

Talking with ypur children means friendly everyday living 
"j i m ^ prevents the formation of a gulf between them 
and the adult members of the family It develops poi«e and 
self respect Round table discussions allow the child the 
privilege of an opinion, and this results in teaching him to think 
more logically and to appreciate more keenly If he does both, 
ns conduct will be more thoughtful and less impulsive all 
through life 


— Home Education 



JAPAN TO ENTERTAIN EDUCATORS 


BY 

K. Togaski, 

Executive Secretary, Japanese Education Association. 

The Seventh World Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations is to he held in Tokyo, August 2nd to 7th, 
during the coming summer of 1937. Delegates numbering close 
to one thousand are expected to arrive in Japan from July until 
the Conference dales. 

The World Conference Committee of the Japanese Education 
Association in charge of the arrangements has been engaged in 
making preparations since last spring for the entertainment of 
these delegates in an effort to acquaint them with the true Japan. 
Every detail is being thoroughly investigated by a group of 
committees, of which there are many, so that by the time delegates 
arrive, a program of wide-spread interest will afford an instructive 
and entertaining vacation. 

The Conference Secretariat is daily receiving inquiries about 
the conference, which indicate the general wide-spread interest 
the preparations are attracting. 

The last meeting of this body was held at Oxford, England, 
during the summer of 1935, to which approximately fifteen 
hundred delegates came, and appropriately Tokyo has been 
selected as the site for this next conference, giving evidence that 
Tokyo, as the center of Japanese Educational policies and systems, 
has had great effect upon the thinking of leading world educators. 
No other country in the world can boast less illiteracy per unit 
of population than Japan, and this fact alone would be sufficient 
inducement to thinking people to investigate the system, but over 
and above that fact, the ever increasing activity of Japan in all 
phases of international intercourse has awakened an interest in 
the Orient and the Pacific Area never before witnessed in the 
history of the world. The center of the World’s civilization, true 
to the prediction of the American, Theodoie Roosevelt, is indeed 
shifting to the Pacific Area, and thinking people are now realiz- 
ing the necessity of building these new relations on a basis of 
intelligence, peace, amity and co-operation. 

Therefore, the decision of the Executive Committee to accept 
the offer made by the Japanese Education Association is of 
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tremendous significance Granting an m«ight into licr innermost 
nature, Japan will royally entertain the e visitors, who "ill take 
hack the facts that can destroy prejudice and ammo«ity The 
exchange of culture alone will greatly benefit both Japan and the 
countries who are here lepresented This has the advantage of 
bringing Japan and the other countries of the world more clo c ely 
in harmony and enables better understanding 

The conference has as its general theme “ A Twentieth 
Century Program of Education” and two methods are to be 
employed in keeping this subject before the delegates One is 
the general session in which every counlrv represented at the 
conference will be granted the opportunity of addressing the 
assembled delegates The second method to be utilized during 
the conference is the sectional plan, whereby the individual 
delegate will select that phase of education which mo t interests 
him and contribute to the wealth of the findings of tint group 
There are to be 18 «ucb sections meeting daily They arc as 
follows 


1 

Adult Education 

11 

2 

Broadcasting 

12 

3 

Colleges and Universities 


4 

Commercial Education 

13 

5 

Educational Crafts 


6 

Elementary Education 

14 

7 

Geography 

15 

8 

Health 

16 

9 

Herman Jordan Com 

17 


mittees 

18 

10 

Home and School 



Preparation of Teacher 
Pre School and Kinder 
garten 

Rural Life and Rural Ldu 
cation 

Secondary Education 
Social Adjustment 
Teachers’ Organization 
Visual Education 
Science and Science 
Teaching 


The delegates attending this conference will have ample 
opportunity to witness all of the things they have heard about 
Japan A few of the many dungs which have been arranged for 
t e entertainment of the delegates ire Kahuki and Noh Dramas 
ower Arrangement, Tea Ceremony, and typical Japanese sports, 
1,^ * £ S Ken J°’ ^, u 1° ^ m J lteu ) an d Sumo Also rare privileges 
ve been offered the delegates to view national treasures seldom 
7 , a%era S e 'isitors Notable personages will entertain 
a fpc? egales at tea *» rece Ptions, and garden parties that will add 
* .S* spir T lt 10 the undertaking A special senes of lectures 

mgs Japanese will be arranged prior to the beginning 
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of the conference for the benefit of those that arrive in Japan 
before August, and an additional series will be given following 
the conference. 

Following the conference or before, according to the wishes 
of delegates, the Japan Tourist Bureau — tire official travel agents 
for this conference in Japan — has made elaborate plans to give 
sightseeing tours commensurate with the time delegates have, the 
amount of money they can afford to spend, and the places they 
may desire to visit. The many spas and mountain resorts will 
give the delegate a chance of enjoying to the full the reason for 
the Japanese peoples’ inherent worship of nature. 



One of the most lovely places in Japan is the Hakone District 
which has become a great favorite with tourists as well as Japanese. 

Abounding in hot springs, gorgeous scenery and attractive resorts, 
Hakone District lies within the crator of an extinct volcano, measuring 
about 25 miles in circumference. There is a beautiful lake and two 
turbulent rivers with good fishing for the sportsman. Beautiful walks 
through dense foliage offer the nature-lover an opportunity for intimate 
contact with the many different species of trees and shrubs with which 
the country-side is resplendent. 

Delegates to the World Conference desiring restful surrounding 
could do no better any place in the world than in Hakone, where 
nature has changed herself from a roaring volcano with its smoke, 
flowing lava, and showering ashes — into a tranquil valley with soft 
green verdure and the chorus of happiness. 
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INTER-RELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 

GEOGRAPHY 


(Physical Geography, General Geography, Applied Geography 
and Map-Drawing.) 

I. Statement of the Problem. 

Geography involves so widely different abilities as Map 
Drawing, General Information, Physical Knowledge and drawing 
inferences from Geographical data. It is true that it has been 
classified into Political, Physical, Economic and Commercial 
geography and Map-Drawing; but no attempt has been made to 
determine by scientific measurement the relative importance of 
these elements to each other and to the subject as a whole. 

The problem for the present paper is to investigate by statis- 
tical methods the interrelation between these aspects and thus to 
determine the weightage each should receive to give the best 
prediction of a knowledge of geography. 

By the study of geography one must gain: — 

(1) an interest in the different countries of the world, 

their people, their industries and their modes of 
life and their relation commercial and economic to 
one’s own country; 

(2) a knowledge and understanding of geographical facts 

so as to account for the growth of a particular 
city at one place, for the development of a parti- 
cular industry at another, for the scarcity or 
abundance of rainfall at a third and so on; 

(3) a knowledge and the use of Maps and other 

references to meet new problems. 

In short, one must not only have the knowledge of facts but 
should also know how to infer from given data, and to educe 
relations and correlates from geographical and allied knowledge. 
Neither of them is of much use alone, the two must go together 
and a test in geography must be able to ascertain: — 

(c) the extent of general geographical knowledge: 

(6) the ability to reason from geographical data; and — 

(c) the understanding and drawing of Maps. 
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There arc aboul a dozer. standardised te is on geograph) but 
tliC'e appear lo be far from satisfactory and probabl) none of 
ihem has been prepared in a wa> lo bring oul ihc xanous phases 
of geograph) separately and relahxcl) lo each other A few 
example* from *omc of these tcM' are given below — 

A THE BOSTON TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Tests Cities Products 

(1) In the column marked Minneapolis ~ 

“ Product- ’ write Pitt burgh 
oppo'Ue the name Lowell 
of each Gl) the New Orkan- 
namc of the Product Duluth 
for which the cit) GtheMon 
is noted Lynn 

(2) Gne reasons for the growth of Minncapoh- 

(3) Why do the «tate- just ca-t of ihc Rock) Mountaui- 

receive le«s ram than Ma--achu«ell« 9 

(4) Why arc the sea ports of Rus-ia not important 

as the seaports of England 9 

(5) Write on the map the name of the leading manu- 

facturing countries of Europe 

B THE HAN LACKEY GEOGRAPHY SCALE 
207 Name three Agencies or proce- ea at work making 
rocks into soil 

S4 Name four large ciUe- of Europe 
217 Name fi\e natural wonders of the United States 
173 Wli) is the Niger n\cr of le«s importance than the 
Nile 9 

50 How can )ou tell from what direction the wind is 
blowing? 

C BALLARD’S TESTS IN THE NEW EXAMINER 
(1) Supply the mi«mg word' 

Sheffield is famous for Us 

The highest mountain in England and Wales is 
calld 

The backbone of England is tbe which 

runs in the direction of to 
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(2) Answer “Yes” if you think it is true, and “No” 
if you think it is false. If you do not know put 
a — . 

The shortest route to the Continent is across the 
North Sea from Harwich to Ostend. 

The most ancient parts of London lie south of the 
Thames. 

In the south-east of England most of the hills are 
made of granite. 

Test “ A ” involves thinking type, as also old-typed memori- 
zing questions. The thinking type requires long or short answers 
and depends on the way the examinee expresses and links his 
ideas. The marking is invariably influenced by the subjective 
opinion of the examiner. Nobody now questions the objections 
to and drawbacks of the subjective marking, specially in a 
statistical measurement. The test is limited only to the 
knowledge of the continent of Europe and that of the 
stales. 

Test “ B ” is of a more general nature, but otherwise has 
the same defects as Test “ A ”. Questions 207, 84 and 217 may 
be cited as only enumerating ones, and the other two involving 
the subjective element in marking. 

Test “ C ” has been designed to test the geographical 
knowledge of only England and Wales. The marking is objective 
and the test does not require much writing; but the questions 
almost all test only the geographical information of bare facts, 
and the use of the map. The educative ability to educe infer- 
ences from a geographical data has been neglected. 

None of them is of a general type — of a nature that it 
could be used at any place, after a certain standard of geographi- 
cal knowledge has been attained. The present is an attempt to 
meet the requirement, at the stage of III year senior class 
(age 15-16); as also to enable one to investigate into inter- 
correlations of the various phases of the. subject. 

II. Making of the Test 

As said before, a geography test should ascertain: — 

(1) the extent of general geographical knowledge; 

(2) the ability to reason from geographical data; 

(3) the understanding and the drawing of maps. 
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To meet these requirements the present test has been divided 
into four parts — 

(1) General knowledge knowledge of political dm 

sions, their commercial and economic relations to 
others and the life of the people therein, 

(2) Physical knowledge knowledge of the physical 

forces, sun, air, water, gravitation, rotation etc., 
on the earth as regards winds, pressure, tempera 
tore, climate etc, 

(3) Applied knowledge the application of acquired 

geographical knowledge in drawing inferences 
from given data, 

(4) Map Drawing 

Map drawing has been chosen in preference to tnap reading 
as the latter is only another type of general knowledge test, if it 
requires the showing of something in the map and of applied 
knowledge if it involves the inference of something from the 
position on the map, whereas map drawing includes map reading 
and also it tests drawing ability and neatness 

To make the test applicable over a wider area, material to 
cover the whole world was chosen and questions involving 
detailed study of smaller areas were avoided The course m 
geography in the Scottish Advanced Division Schools as recom 
mended by Scottish Committee for Research in Education 
(Curriculum 1931) covers in the. — 

1st Year (Post Primary) — Home Area, British Isles, 
rsorth America and economic Units of the world, 

2nd Tear (Post Primary) — Europe, South America and 
Africa 


3rd Year (Post Primary) — Asia, Australasia, World as 
a whole, Distribution of English people 
World’s races, great religions, League of Nations, 
and World Federations etc 


For the present test 
test was prepared to 
possible 


the Third Year class was chosen and a 
cover as many different aspect* as 


In general geography Various countries with their chief 
ports and capitals (8, 10), products (5, 6), 
rivers and mountains (9), people and their 
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occupation (2, 3); the natural regions (1, 15); 
the comparative study (11, 16, 17); the general 
information (4, 7, 12) audits application (13, 14). 

In physical geography — the solar system (6); the 
rotation and revolution (7, 15); temperature 
(14); pressure (13); winds (5); weather, climate 
and rainfall (1, 2, 3, 4); earthquake (8); eclipse 
(11); current (10); and general (9, 12). 

In applied geography — Dress (16); Houses (2, 3, 4); 
Industry (8, 9): Commerce and Routes (10, 7); 
Wealth (13); and Position of Countries and Towns 
(11, 12, 5, 15, 16, 17 & 18). 

In Map-drawing — Understanding of the common geogra- 
phical terms (4); the importance of position 
(3); climatic zones (1) and eclipse (2). 

(The paper in full is given as Appendix A. The figure in 
brackets in the above indicate the number of question in the 
paper). 

The test was given as a trial test to the Third Year students 
of Moray House Demonstration School and the following table 
shows how it was worked out: — 


No. of boys giving 
correct answers. 

TABLE I 

No. of items answered. 
Correctly. 

Gen Geog. Physical. 

Applied. 

Total. 

30 or over 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Between 25 & 29 

.. 10 

5 

8 

23 

20 & 24 

.. 10 

5 

2 

17 

,. 15 & 19 

9 

6 

5 

20 

„ 10 & 14 

8 

3 

2 

13 

» 5 & 9 

8 

6 

. . 

14 

0 & 4 

1 

6 

. . 

7 


• 



— 

. — 


48 

32 

18 

98 


There were six questions in physical geography out of a 
total of thirty-two which were solved rightly by less than five 
boys, in fact there were two (3a and 12b) which were not done 
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by any In applied geograph) there were eight questions out of 
eigliteen which were clone by more than l went) four boys out 
of a total of thirt), this number in general geography was ten 
out of a possible forty -eight 


Table guing the a i crag/* and the 


Cenernl 

m 


The mean score 

273 

The median 

2325 

The 25 percentile 

22 625 

The 75 percentile 

32933 


6 925 


scores in tcnouj sections 


Phyuc*] 

Appti«cL 

Total- 

(32) 

(18) 

(98) 

1663 

1313 

613 

15 611 

13 237 

62167 

1275 

12 053 

515 

17694 

14421 

67167 

3021 

185S 

87 


The marks in the Applied e ection of the test indicate that 
the te't was probably too easy for the class and tho«e in the 
total suggest the «amc It could be expected as the number 
tested was only thirty and were a "elected group It wa«, 
therefore, thought necessary to change a few questions and to 
arrange them in order of difficulty in each of the Sections 

To illustrate and explain the changes it is better to gne a 
few examples, 

(a) General Geography . Items in\ol\ed in the original 
»e«t were forty eight, nearly 50 per cent of the whole total and 
this cnerdio wed the knowledge in others, it wa=, therefore, 
decided to reduce the number and it was brought down to thirty- 
"even (to l/3rd of the total 107) keeping it a little above the 
other sections becau-e of the supposed importance of the section. 

Examples — 

Question 7 (in the original) — Name the country which 
eoverns — J 


(o) Malta (23) 

(b) Philippines (23) 

(c) Formosa ( 7 ) 


fwIMmS! 10 P?"! 10 " 4 , ra *= with Corsica changed 
lor Philippines and Iceland for Fonno=a, 
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Question 10 — Name the capital and one large port of: — 

Capital Port 

Peru (6, 0) 

Australia (10, 18) 

Egypt (21, 18) 

It was kept as question 6 with Mexico changed for Peru. 

Question 17 — Of the following pairs underline the one 
which you think to be the colder of the two in winter: — 


Norway 

Sweden 

(15) 

San Francisco ... 

Quebec 

(27) 

Durban 

Pretoria 

(14) 


The question was subject to element of chance and was supposed 
to he of a higher standard. It was changed to assume the follow- 
ing form and retained as Question 13 : — 

Norway is warmer than Sweden in winter because — 

(o) It is further north. 

( b ) Winds blow from the east. 

(c) The gulf-stream flows along its coast. 

( d ) It has higher mountains. 

(e) It is near Great Britain. 

Which is the best reason? Answer simply (n) or ( b ) or (c) or 
(<0 or (c) 

Question 11 — In each of the following pairs underline the 
one which you think to be more industrialised. 

Delhi and Bombay. .... ... (25) 

Southern Uplands and Scottish Lowlands. (17) 

Chilian Desert and Chilian Uplands. ... (19) 

It was also subject to element of chance and was deleted. 

(b) Physical Geography: The items involved in the origi- 
nal test were thirty-two, — one third of the whole; the general 
section being brought down to this ratio in the final test. This 

F. 7 
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section was al«o corresponding!) reduced, and in the final te«t 
it has twenty «even items (Total 107, ratio 1/4) 

Examples — 

Question 2 — Which one of the two places will be considered 
drier with 30' annual rainfall 

Edinburgh or New Orleans (17) 

The question though answered righllj bj s C \enteen is not clear 
and is also open to chance It was eliminated in the final form 
of the te«t 

Question 12 — -State where the snowline will be the highest 
and where the lowest (1 & 0) 

Himalaja®, Alps, Scandma\ians and Ande« near the Equator 

Highe«t 

Lowest 


This question was not answered mo«tl) because snowline was 
not proper!) understood, but to provide headroom in the te t it 
was retained, the snowline being explained full) (Question 26 in 
the final form) 

Questions 7, 8 & 9 were made questions l«t, 2nd and 3rd in 
the reused test 

\ Geography There were on!) eighteen questions 

asked, thi number was raised to twent)-one in the final form 
in the original the examinee had to choo'e the correct reason out 
ot the three given in each que lion, in the reused form he was 
o oo e e the be«t reason which he thought to be correct out of 
the tour given This increased the difficult) of the test and the 
eas) nature of tee section was rectified to a considerable degree 
e order of difficulty was presened on the whole except that 
que lions of die same nature were interspersed w ith other question, 
Jw? Ueet J°ir S ^ 4 of ^ on S m al referring to houses of 

20 in the final foiro° Unlne5 changed lo Questions 1, 12 and 
test drawing This section was not given in the trial 

Lunar L 1 ^ ^ Uon 2 lo lllue,rate *e Solar or 
a considerable T * dia r gram " as radier to ° difficult and required 
form! to drm imC> ^°r 11 " as <ldj touted Question 51 (final 
22 Vsi a map °£ >0Ur cU " IDOm Similarly Question 3 
of Genoa Chiraf ram !l tt U * trat ’ l ^ e ,m P ortJ ince of the positions 
the Wor IZT™* BuCn0S A>res " as re S ar ded a bit lengthy, 
sul.umted for 4?"'' °" al " a ^ e,a,n ij* * ut Soulhampton «as 
Appendix B) g lhree ^° a ^ ^ orm ts gnen as 



LDITORIAL rvOTES 


BY 

K S Vakil, M Ed , F R G S , 

Principal, Maharam Tarabai Teachers' College, Kolhapur 


Sir George Ander*on, former!) Educational Commi* loner 
with the Government of India, 'peaking on Indian Education at 
llie Conference of Educational Associations held in London at the 
beginning of this )eir, ob*crvcd that ‘ mert multiplication of 
large numbers of schools ‘mail, inefficient, only too often of the 
one teacher varict), was of little value in the grim struggle again*t 
the forces of illiteracy and that the solution Ia> rather in the 
direction of a comparativel) small number of central schools with 
feeder schools in neighbouring village ’ It is difficult, however, 
for any Indian interested in the advance of his countrj to agree 
to this view, particularl) in the e times of Constitutional Reform 
"Inch demand mass literacy as the sine qua non of its «ucce« 
To meet this urgent demand, we need the introduction of 
compulsory education in all the provinces and rapid multiplica 
tion of schools so as to be able to place facilities for elementar) 
education within easy reach of children in the remotest Milage* 
Consolidation and concentration of schools in bigger villages 
suggested as a solution of the present problem would require 
abolition of schools at present evi«tmg in a number of «mall 
villages and reduction of a number of others to the inferior 


position of feeder schools It i S hard to imagine that an) Indian 
animated b) a desire to promote the educational advancement of 
Ins province would be read) to accept the «ugge tion If large 
number of village schools arc 'mall, inefficient, and of die one 
teacher vanet), the solution lies in their all round improvement — 
improvement of their enrolment b> the introduction of 
compulsion improvement of their teaching b) the training of their 
teachers, and improvement of the numerical strength of their staff 
by the employment of a sufficient number of teachers m them It 
wou d not at all be difficult to effect the e improvements, if the 
ST?”® to realise their urgency and provide the addi 

dSlfl Unds c n f ded 1 °, Mrry them out The > never ha ' e an > 

nf m ?" din S ®dditional funds needed for the improvement 
oi what are known as security «tmcc« ’ 


* 


* * 
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The suggestion for the classification of primary schools into 
central schools and feeder schools is far from acceptable, since 
it implies classification of villages into superior and inferior for 
educational purposes — into villages fit to be served by others and 
villages fit to serve them. Such basis for classification is obvious- 
ly unpalatable and cannot be accepted in these times when every 
village or urban community claims equality of treatment in 
matters of general administration. 

What we need are village schools of different grades. In 
smaller villages, we need schools aiming at little more than 
literacy through a simpler and more elastic course of elementary 
education covering a shorter period for children up to the age of 
11 years — complete in itself, so far as it goes, but, at the same 
time, leaving the door open to any of its pupils who may choose 
to seek a higher course of education in a bigger school in the 
neighbourhood. In bigger villages, we need schools giving a 
complete course of primary education of about six years’ 
duration — offering, in addition to the ordinary subjects, a working 
knowledge of English and vocational instruction in practical 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, according to local needs. 

The need for these two grades of primary schools is great. 
The first would be practically the type suitable for smaller 
villages where attendance of children would have to be generally 
compelled, while the second would be the type suitable for larger 
villages where the people have come to appreciate the need and 
value of education for their children. 

Sir Ahmerst Selby-Bigge, formerly Permanent Secretary 
to the Board of Education, England, and a member of the Hartog 
Committee, writing recently on Indian Education, noted the same 
— “ the casual multiplication of small, inefficient, and often 
ephemeral schools ” — as the defect of primary education. While 
reading such public criticisms of Indian Education, one cannot 
help asking who were responsible for the establishment of the 
system which is now so much under fire at the hands of foreign 
experts. Were not British officers of the Imperial service 
responsible for it? It is they who framed and founded the 
system — not Indian Ministers of Education nor Indian Officers at 
present in service who only recently took over the system as it was 
handed on to them by their British predecessors. As a matter of 
fact, education began in this country 1 with the founding of central 
schools in bigger places and of feeder schools in smaller^places. 
If this system was good, who gave it up in favour of a casual 
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multiplication of *iuall, inefficient, and often ephemeral schools ”, 
and whj 9 

***** 

A further que«tion arises is to what has gi\ cn ri«c to all this 
crop of public cnticum of Indian Education by foreign experts 
in recent 5 ears Is it the transfer of control of ‘Education’ 
from the hands of British administrators to lho«e of Indian 
Ministers 9 Before the adienl of Indian Ministers of Education 
m 1921, cntici«m of Indian Education was not much heard of 
***** 

We regret that owing to an o*er«iglit the comments of the 
London Times Educational supplement on Principal Scsliadri’s 
article in our Ia*t i««ue was printed in continuation of that article 
on page 8 in the la«t paragraph beginning with “ The Former 
Secretary of the Indian Inter Urmer«il) Board ” The 
readers will plea'c consider that to be an appendix of the article 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 

[By the Courtesy of the Director of Public Information, New Delhi.] 

How some Provinces are attempting by the introduction of vocational 
subjects such as manual training and agriculture to alter the prevailing 
literary character of the high school curriculum, is revealed in the report of 
the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India on Secondary 
Education in India in 1934*35. 

In the Punjab there are 30 manual training centres, while agriculture 
is taught in a large number of secondary schools. In the Central Pro- 
vinces. there are 17 manual training classes attached to high schools. 
Bihar refers to “ a growing tendency on the part of the authorities of 
middle English schools to introduce vocational teaching.” Six schools 
now teach carpentry, 12 agriculture, 7 tailoring. 3 weaving, 3 carpet 
making, and one each cane work, book-binding and soap-making. In 
Assam, all schools do some sort of manual training. The United Provinces 
reports that manual training is increasing in popularity. 12 more schools 
taking the subject, while agriculture is being taught in a few schools 
having the anglo-vcmacular system of education. Bengal reports 50 high 
and middle English schools as giving instruction in manual training, while 
other secondary schools teach carpentry, blacksmith’s work, weaving, 
dyeing, etc. Fifty-two teachers were given allowances for teaching agri- 
culture in secondary schools. In Madras there were 484 manual training 
classes attached to various schools and colleges, with 66,315 hoys and 
2.123 girls. The subjects taught include wood-working, weaving, horticul- 
ture. book-binding, cardboard-making, rattan and coir work, tailoring and 
engraving. 

The general trend of anglo-vemacular education is still mainly literary, 
but the need for training the hand and eye by practical work is being 
increasingly recognized. The aesthetic side of education is. however, 
generally neglected, and there is little tcacliing of art in the teal sense 
and no training in aesthetic appreciation. Until this need is recognized, 
our secondary education at the best can only be one-sided. 

Two Systems of Secondary Education. 

There are two systems of secondary education in existence — an n lo- 
\crnacular, where English is a compulsory subject, and in many Provinces 
still the medium of instruction, and \eniacular. where instruction is given 
through the medium of a modem Indian language or languages. 

Anglo-vernacular education is controller in various ways. Some of 
the institutions arc maintained directly by Government, hut the majority 
arc under private management and rccehe grants-in-nid from public funds, 
l ee matriculation or the school final examination colours all the educa- 
tional nethilies of the schools and it is its generally predominantly literary 
character ^hich has recently come in for criticisrn, 
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Recognition up to middle standard is giv en by the Education Depart 
ment of the Province, but it is the Unit crsit) or the Board which raises 
to hi*»h school or Intermediate standard Undoubted!) standards of re* 
cognition have been lowered in recent jears and an increasing number 
of unfit schools obtain high school status Recognition committees have 
not been able to maintain the standard of aloofness from private pressure 
which is «o necessar), and the result has been a stead) increase in high 
schools and a corresponding increa*e in unfit students appeanng at school 
leaving and matriculation examinations 

Tins misguided tendenc), to call it nothing worse, is one of the main 
cau-es of the increase in the so-called educated unemp!o)ed A further 
comment on the unwisdom of lowering the standards of recognition is 
afforded b) the recent debacle in remits in the Bomba) matriculation 
examination, while the Universe's permission for private candidates to 
appear at the matriculation is a further cau*e 


Vernacular School more practical 

The vernacular middle educational system is defimtclv more practical 
Here manual training, agriculture, and rural knowledge or rural science 
are subjects which have been wide!) introduced and framed to «mt rural 
requirements To quote from the report from the United Provinces “for 
a sum commensurate with the income of the parent the boy receives 
an education covering most of the subjects that he i« hhel) to need 
on leaving school The school is in or near the village, the course i» 
designed lor village life, text hooks and curricula alike put emphasis on 
the rural character of v ernacular middle education While the high school 
J* ,, , v on< ] the B-A are generally divorced from the atmosphere of 

village life and definite!) trained to think and act in term* or cit) l.fe, 
of the cotuUr) * * C ' ernacu ^ ar examination is difinilely a product 

In »i,?r ^ U *V d* * ias a ' ar S e nura ber of schools which teach agriculture 
Pr ? v,nc ^;® 0 f e has been laid on the parct.cal side of 
■Sri ,?,.. ch, " s In , lhe V" ,,rf P"»»cn, there are M manual 
is ishoK* ,» m vernacular middle school*, 36 schools where agriculture 
Bomba, 1 t" d " J “" s V” 1 b,,W f' "hreh includes agriculture 
Bomba) baa a largo number 0 r a-rrcullural bias schools in niral 

lnml U £mrw el '.’ ho '"'": “ °F Iboir dist.no! rural and agnoul 
!, U "L C ".r ™« >» «*«1 tta. m.ddle vernacular reboots arc 
uhich Should to the i 3!7 "a**?*^ r ,Ilp vernacular s>-lom of education 
more to deteriorate P The S ^? °r development, tends more and 
the result ,1,^ . . TTiethoiight or matriculation still dominate*, with 
oompeton” iod. ,? »*««« tbo.r boat and 

man the pnmar, school, p’opSfr'm S' !" d "’ d no edutat.on, 
teaching m En*»li h .w P ular ,n tiengal unle** n includes some 

uoll-orJmued'Ltml "lli" 77“ « f ■■-'■tut.ons them .a no 
receive no grant from nuhlir fn 4 arc P mate schools and man) 

vuion which the receipt of gSnt enTal^^' thal mea - ure of <u P er 
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University Education. 

So far as University education is concerned, there is generally agree- 
ment that the numbers indiscriminately crowding the University register 
can be reduced not indeed by refusing admission but by diverting those not 
suited to an academic career at an earlier stage. Unfortunately Universities 
depend in varying degrees on the fees of the students who attend them, 
and there are quite natural forebodings among the University staffs that a 
reduction of students will mean a reduction of staff, and thus there is a 
general reluctance to commit harikari by agreeing to a scheme of 
reorganization. 

Amongst the new developments in University education during the 
year under review, mention may be made of a new University Department 
of Chemical Technology which has come into existence in Bombay, with 
two courses — Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. 


Number and Enrolment. 


The total enrolment in Universities, of which there are 18 in India 
including Burma, was 117,641, with a net increase of about 4,000 over 
the figure for the preceding year. Of this number the largest propor- 
tion belongs to Calcutta University which has an enrolment of 29,851, the 
Punjab comes next with 21, 653, Bombay third with 17,494, Madras fourth 
with 14,757, while the smallest enrolment, which is 508, is in Annamalai. 

The total number of anglo-vemacular schools for boys in British 
India during the year was 7,086, with an enrolment of 1,369,726, and that 
of vernacular schools was 5,696, with an enrolment of 747,113. The total 
number of boys reading in the secondary stage, class VI to end of high 
school stage, was 1,265,942. There has been an increase in the number 
of English institutions by 149, while there is a fall of 48 in vernacular 
schools. The increase in enrolment, however, is 42,801 in anglo-vemacular 
schools, while there is a decrease of 12,484 in vernacular schools. There 
has been a loss of no less than 58,176 in the last three years in vernacular 
middle schools, and it is a loss where it can least be spared. Economic 
causes are undoubtedly one of the reasons for the fall as rural parents 
could not afford even the low fees charged. The total expenditure on 
secondary schools for boys has increased from Rs. 6,94,75,273 to 
Rs. 7,06,28,258, that is, by Rs. 11 lakhs. Of this amount, Rs. 2,29,81,535 
or 32'5 per cent came from Government funds. The percentage of Gov- 
ernment contribution to total expenditure was the highest in Coorg, where 
it was S0'3; the North-West Frontier Provinces was second with 68'3, and 
the United Provinces third with 52'4. The percentage is the lowest in 
Bengal, with its huge system of private schools, where it is 14U 

Wastage. 


An examination of the results at the high school or matriculation stage 
s iows that for the whole of British India the pass percentage is only 62'4 
per cent. F rom the figures available, it appears that this percentage is the 

t is S R 7 M. B °T mbay r WhCre - Jt 13 36 ' 5, and the h % hest in Baluchistan, where 
R S f,gUres m ce , rta * n other Provinces are 38’7 per cent in 

veTmnrh P d rl 39 2 - P ." ““v “ the CeiUral Provinces and Berar. These are 
ery marked variations, but a more senous matter is the deterioration in 
IT* 8 
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standard from year to year There is no scientific control of examinations 
or examiner^, and «ucli control is badly needed Not only do individual 
examiners undertake to examine more papers than they can po««ibl» do 
justice to, hut there is little attempt at co-ordination There is a definite 
need for a more systematic and scientific method of evaluating exanuna 
tion papers 

Teachers 

The percentage of trained men teachers has gone up from 57 to 57*4 
by 1,056 Bomba) and Bengal with their low jvcrcentages of 20 3 and 
19 8 reducing the average considerably In Bengal out of 25 778 teacher* 
employed m secondary schools, no less than 20 800 are untrained 

There is a disposition m «ome quarters to belittle the fact of training 
for teachers It u true that training will not make a bad teacher a good 
teacher but it will make him a better teacher In no other walk of life 
would unlicensed and unqualified practitioners be allowed to practice on 
a patient, but in education then l- a disposition to allow anv quack to 
experiment on the helpless child 



OXFORD BOOKS 

For Schools looking for better books 

OXFORD COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Imperial 16mo UJxSl) 291 Pages. Price Re. 1/4/- 
This volume is divided into five sections wdiich cover the English Composition 
syllabus of the High School Examination throughout India. 

ENGLISH ERRORS IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 
Bv: T.L. H. Smith Pearse. Cr. Svo 104 Pages. Price 12as. 

There is no better hook for tutorial and revision work. Blank pages 
Ita\c been provided where the pupil can make lists of his own errors in order 
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CHARACTER TRAINING IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 

BY 

Pandit Ram Narayan Misra, B.A. 

Extracts from the Presidential Address of the Moral and 
Religious Education Section of the All India 
Educational Conference, Gwalior. 

No subject in the domain of education is more difficult to 
grapple and yet more necessary to understand than that of 
religious and moral teaching. If education concerns life, if it 
aims at something more than making its recipient earn his liveli- 
hood, if it enables one to prove useful in society', it must embrace 
problems relating to the building up of character. If there was 
any age when a correct understanding of what religion is, was 
absolutely necessary it is this, specially in our country. Our 
young men are beginning to associate religion with priesthood, 
obscurantism, proselytization and unfortunately even with blood- 
shed. Are the communal riots about which our children hear so 
much due to religion or want of religion? His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwalior represented the enlightened opinion of the 
country when in answer to an address presented to him by some 
communities in his state, he said, “ I feel strongly that true 
religion must he one and the same for all God’s creatures, and 
that therefore those who wage wars and shed innocent blood in 
the name of religion, are truly men without religion, who are 
still steeped in a state of barbarism.” 

In this paper we will not discuss as to what morality and 
religion are and where morality ends and religion begins; these 
are subjects which we leave for the philosophers to think about. 
As practical men we will stop only to consider as to how they can 
be taught and put into practice and who can do it. Religion and 
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morality are not outride one's person, certainly not in books or 
«hnnes Ram Krishna Paramhansa beautifully expressed it 
when he said that while rams were predicted m calendars no one 
could «quee«e water out of them Religion and morality are 
within us, they are in evidence when we act We are therefore, 
concerned with * religion at work or practical religion I do 
admit that formal or academic teaching of religion in schools 
which aim at preserving a certain kind of culture is not without 
its u c e, but it is not meant for the majority of institutions that are 
found in India 


Different types of schools. 

In our country, as m other countries, there are different 
types of «chools each with its di«tmcti\ e features There are 
Government schools which are entirely code ridden and therefore 
there is dead uniformity in their working There are some that 
are elastic in their constitution in which boys have a reasonable 
measure of freedom and teachers hate sufficient scope for trying 
educational experiments Some are wholly and «ome partly 
residential and «ome provide education only to dav scholars 
Again there are schools communal or denominational, bearing the 
lav el of a particular ca«te or creed \ou cannot wipe them out 
of existence even if you wi«h to 


Problem o! Character Building. 

The problem of character building in each type of schools 
anilines a different aspect, and the nature of the respon ibilily 
ol the teacher in each of them varies We have to evolve certain 
common principles which may be accepted and, more or les,, 
adopted by all Moral training m schools is directed towards 
the inculcation of certain virtues and the removing of certain evil 
19 l ° CO f lei )^ again«t which every teacher has to devise «ome 
dpnr\m^ eq \ 1 i ^ ert ’ thoughtful and courageou In 

Tj,,- f C °° S t leac h in g of formal religion is binding 

of tlJ , ° f T ree ’, a narro "‘ n S influence, hut the outlook 
co ve «iu? i* ““ H erJar S ed V introducing additional le sons 
faiths than ih CS an ^? tenet ® ^ the saints and prophets of other 
are Inv bm nb° ne V P artlcul *r ^ool Religion, 

morSm b A ’l 006 To leac h this Dharma is to teach 

methods whiph 500 ^ t 1 eac h er 1S > one who can inspire, and adopt 
fe" S ’ aUr f lUe and P^sne He does 
A school draws e»i,jL J r°^ hoy or the wicked boy 

udents from different environment with different 
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heredity and associations. The teacher does not try to drive 
them all alike as does a shepherd his sheep. He does not adopt 
mechanical methods. The old-world teachers, some of whom 
were highly esteemed and perfectly conscientious in their own 
way, used the rod as a panacea for all evils. Dr. Arnolds 
‘ Birch ’ was supposed to be very effective in reclaiming 
malcontents. I knew the head of an institution who had a penal 
code of his own. He had fixed a particular day when he went 
about from class to class to inflict punishment — one stroke for 
using abusive language two for not doing home task, three for 
playing the truant, four for theft and so on. That day was a 
day of horror and it made the school look like a slaughter 
house. 

Methods of Love. 

But now the rod has no place in a good school. Methods of 
love have taken its place. The hoy is no longer a class room 
beast. Pin drop silence has lost its old significance. We all 
recognise the importance of establishing personal contact between 
the teacher and the taught through games, excursions, recitations, 
in order to elevate the moral tone of a school. In a word our 
conception of discipline and morality has changed, though it is 
not inconsistent with what our ancient sages preached and 
practised. According to this a child is not bom ‘ sin defiled,’ but 
it is a godling. Within its own sphere it has full freedom to live 
and move. Of course its age demands that its activities be 
watched and adjusted lovingly by the parents and at a later stage 
also by the preceptor. But it is to be done not from a distance 
or from a height but by establishing intimacy with it and coming 
down to the same level at which it stands. 

In childhood I would tell a boy stories of the heroes, 
primarily, of his own country, but also of other countries, stories 
which instil feelings of heroism mixed with gentleness, firmness 
combined with sympathy, spirit of adventure coupled with 
prudence. 

Then I would tell him what Shishtachar is. Shishtachar 
is etiquette plus something deeper and higher. It means the 
ways (Achar) of tire good and the great (Shishta). I would let 
him know through precept and example what his behaviour 
should he as a son towards his brother or sister, as a sportsman, 
as a guest, as a host, as a pedestrian, as a driver. I would advise 
lum to do a good turn every day. If he sees a blind man in the 
slieet or a woman in distress or a person who has lost his way, 
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it 'bould be his duty to succour them Tins is an elementary 
lesson in citizenship 

As he grows up I would stimulate Ins collective instinct so 
that he may feel proud of his hobbies he maj collect pictures, 
stamp', coins, leaves or whatever el'e he likes and ma) preserve 
them Hobbies have not onl) a fascination of their own but they 
instruct ai'o Man) an evil tendenc) could be sublimated m this 
way 

I would further introduce him to books attractive not only 
outvvardl) but captivating m what the) contain I would select 
hooks for him and make him 'elect for lnm'elf out of a librar) 
approved by me Thus he will cultivate the habit of self study 
(Swadha) a) a) of books related to nature or to life He will 
begin to ob'erve things m nature and venerate virtue wherever 
found 


The Habit of Stealing. 

I would not mind occa'ional lapses, the) are inevitable 
I v ould try to find out vvh) the) take place at all Take for 
m«tance die habit of 'tealing I would trace its origin Is it 
du^ to poverty or a 'lep mother’s inattention, or the spirit of 
adventure, misunder'tood and misapplied 9 I knew a boy whose 
father was a high placed officer The bo) lived in a boarding 
hou'e and the father 'ent him mone> enough to meet all his 
expends \ et the bo) u«ed to steal 'mall things like a dhoti, a 
lota or a book He was a puzzle to his teachers and to his 
parents Larceny or Kleptomania is a kind of mental disease m 
the ca c e of 'ome bo) s Such cases cannot he treated in the 
ordinary way 


Habit of Incurring Debts. 

Some cases, however, require simple treatment I knew 
a boy who was m the habit of incurring debts He had laid 
under contribution almost all his school fellows Loud was the 
comp aint against him and he became the subject of criticism and 
harassment by the boys them 'dies I noticed, that he although 
r ’ ^ become fashionable, fond of fine clothes and 

I fonrift ,°j! ^ the matter was brought to m> notice and 

Jhom ™M,„ admC T 1 ° n had Med 1 announced in the school 
of a hoc ^ ’hat a ll the fashionable belongings 

i ould go t 0 h, 6 P ) d ’ IC y c r 0 < ‘ V au ction and the sale proceeds 
before Z j'* Cred,,ors „ * so transpired that a short time 
the sale was actually to lake place all the dues were paid 
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up. The boy was reclaimed, his fondness for gaudy clothes was 
gone and he is now prospering as a Government servant. I have 
had to deal with many such cases. Each case deserves special 
treatment and a remedy for one may not suit another. We should 
always remember that a great deal of cheerfulness and a greater 
deal of humanity is essential in judging life. Vindictiveness has 
no place in judging others. 

Some Useful Methods of Teaching* 

The school atmosphere has a very subtle influence in deter- 
mining the conduct of tire boys and in developing their sense of 
order and inner discipline. The following are some of the 
methods which I have found useful: — 

(1) The school may begin with an assembly, attended by 
all the boys classwise and by the teachers. This ensures 
punctuality and inspires a feeling of oneness and a sense of 
solidarity, in the whole school. The proceedings may start with 
a silent prayer. Silence even for two minutes has a wonderful 
effect. It conserves energy and generates strength. Whatever 
be the form of prayer, if it is silent, there is no danger of clash 
of creeds. The school prayer develops theistic feelings among 
the boys and checks the growth of materialistic tendencies. 
Religion may or may not be taught but religious spirit has to be 
created and the present grumbling, grabbing spirit to be arrested. 

The prayer may be followed by a song in the mother tongue 
sung by the boys in chorus or a short recitation in English. All 
this may not last for more than ten minutes. In coming to and 
going from the place of meeting boys learn to march silently in 
a line. 

(2) Each class may have a motto selected by the teacher. 
It should occupy a prominent place in the room. It should not 
be above the average intelligence of the boys. A good motto 
represents ‘ the ageless wisdom of all ages.’ It may be the 
saying of a wise man from the East or the West. The presence 
of a good motto before the child’s mind works subconsciously in 
making his conduct noble. 

(3) The system of school prefects and class monitors 
elected by the boys is gaining ground all over the country, and 
may be ^ given the shape of an organisation. A monitorial 
organisation proves very helpful in maintaining discipline and 
raising the tone of die school. The prefects and the monitors 
may hold their own meetings from time to time under the 
guidance of the teachers. They have to see, if the boys march 
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in a line when they change their classrooms, if they wear clean 
clothes, if their classrooms are neat and tidy, if the boohs are 
properly kept and if possible carried in bags, K o that the chances 
of their being spoiled or stolen may be minimised They may 
organise «chool meetings in cooperation with other boys on the 
occasion of various ceremonies of the c chool Their coopera 
tion be enlisted in organising exhibitions and museums and in 
beautifying the «chool compound by laying out nature *tudy 
gardens They may try minor cases of misconduct among boys, 
«uch as bullying, backbiting, violating property rights and u mg 
foul language This will give to the boys a training in S~lf 
Government 

(4) The screen is proving of great value in education The 
«chool may organise cinema 'hows to teach lessons in temperance, 
honesty and social service, be'ides those that are meant merely 
for imparting knowledge relating to History, Geography and 
other subjects In this way les«ons are made concrete and the 
desire of the boys to visit the street cinema is controlled 

(5) Lastly, I may mention scouting Education is harmom 
ous development of all the faculties of the pupils In that all 
round improvement moral improvement is included Hence 
education is not confined to the four walls of the school Every 
child has wanderlust He wants to see new regions and has a 
great proneness to face dangers He wants to climb trees, to 
cross rivers, to jump over ditches These are admirable traits 
and routing is the only activity that takes note of them 
Geography taught in a class room is different from geography 
taught under the sky or on the hills Scouting provides for 
hiking rallies, camping out and other group activities This 
awakens a 'ense of responsibility and solidarity A scout is 
cheerful under all difficulties and subordinates his own interests 
to tho«e of the group 

The proper utilization of one’s leisure is also an education 
t ha' a moral value, as leisure waited weakens one’s character 
n this respect «coutmg has done immense good A scout knows 
tod l ° ” imSe ^ occu P ie d, whenever he has nothing «enous 


Teacher’s Task 

Upon^iun de\nl in< ^f^ te< ^ a hove a teacher’s task is very sacred 
the boys of m'-fv ^ . S j°* emn < * ut * of m °uldmg the charac er of 

Hence he should he'** r°°^ students an ^ worthy citizens 

should be a man of unmem f aith and fire £ hfe , the 
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more so if it be his duty to impart religious or moral instruction 
in some form oi : another. The life of such a person is a source 
of inspiration to all those who come in contact with him. 

1 have enumerated only a few of tire points which enable 
the school authorities to lift up the character of the boys and to 
draw out all that is best in them. More can be enumerated. I 
have purposely avoided controversial subjects such as sex edu- 
cation, co-education etc. My duty here is to initiate and invite 
discussion and humbly to guide tire deliberations of this meeting. 
I hope that when we go back to our school we may feel that our 
visit to the Educational Conference has been a source of inspira- 
tion — an inspiration which we may communicate to our colleagues 
and students. 



DR MONTESSORI’S MESSAGE 


Mark RIontessori, 

In the Association Montessori International Bulletin 

I was never much concerned with affairs of the adult, I have 
therefore ah\ ay s kept myself apart from politics 

My experience has been more with the child, and the love 1 
bear him has always led me to take profound interest in the ques 
tion of peace Lately this mtere e t has become active and I have 
entered into communication with others who struggle in this cau'e 
What I am going to relate is not as a critic, but simply as a 
spectator— unversed in the matter of politics 

To my untrained mind the «tate of peace seems chaotic, nay, 
I have die feeling that the very meaning of peace is unknown 
u not sa ^ l ^ IS m ort ^ Pr t0 criticise, nor because I am 

anti anything Indeed, I should be contradicting the very 
word of peace to be “ anti ’ «ome part of humanity, becau«e being 
anti -something is the fir«t «tep towards conflict No I vvent 
as a psychologin with firm purpose to nudy the question of peace 
i u t, a “ ® ne "°uld start studying any subject in science I came 
u o hope to peer into the different mentalities winch represent 
eac peaceful attitude With the optimism of the unaware, I 
recened a shocl,, for no matter were I turned I had the rather 
absurd.mpre, s ,o„ that the rcr> means_the terj .pmts sworn to 
l a d b "" E a 'P"- 1 '" realisatton of the war they feared 

, “ r“<* either, ngs where people had come from all 
there tn cl, 01 ’ n °" n e ' e i I T' v hcre as fighters for peace, convening 
and f ma,! ' es °f -he world that public opinion stood for, 

from he in° r f > ff ac T Ia mid t aro«e one, just armed 
was assuring r,n ' vl1 ' *! ls ^ ,sl aI oft, declared that Ins side 

whole world P " C wbo . 1<! of Eut °P=, and perhaps for the 

"UU, on the contrary ), * ee 7 1 ', d 10 noll “ <•“* strange eontradic 
■n a frenrj of enthusiasm " ' ””' S ° f publlc ar0 ' e ,0 a PP laud 

same God Who when'll 1 ' 11 o' 1 ^‘‘hops, a ho, m the Name of that 
that killing was l ,re<!en,e ^ His other cheek, declared 

Chmlendoi 3 ,f ™ " aa •» 

Poace and civil, «-,t,o„ Were ,he=e people ,n 
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earnest? Could these people really think that they were able to 
persuade tire public that they had peace at heart? 

Such was the first impression: but going deeper into tire 
matter, I was surprised to find that each group was as sincere in 
its beliefs as it was thoroughly convinced that the others were 
hypocritical. “ How can you tell me that they are in earnest? ” 
some of them would say. “They preach a Christian religion; 
they preach forgiveness, not to kill, to protect the oppressed from 
the tyrants.” Yet they bless the arms of despots who are going 
to slay their unarmed poor. 

God tells us to forgive men, said others. But these are not 
men; they are devils. They destroy every moral; they abolish 
the family; diey burn churches and the images of God. “No, 
indeed, they are the hordes of the evil one that is trying to engulf 
the flock of Christ.” 

Among the nations, if we look at each country in turn, we 
shall see not only the governments, but opposing parties, supplying 
themselves with the most terrible means of destruction “ in order 
to uphold the peace of the world.” “ For,” they say, “ if one 
nation is armed and the other is not, the latter’s weakness will be 
a temptation to the former, who will be tempted to make war.” 
Or again, “ If our party does not make adherents to its ideal and 
strike out in time, it will not be possible to stop the wave of 
anarchy, of disorder and destruction that threatens to engulf the 
peaceful citizen.” 

On the other hand, you hear others say that if freedom-loving 
people do not unite for peace, the whole world will become a 
mass of slaves, undergoing all kinds of humiliations, being ruled 
even in the intimacies of family life. So, if you go from one to 
the other; if you really take the trouble to identify yourself with 
the point of view of each; you will find that each one’s logic seems 
to be limpid truth; each one perfectly right; and each group really 
convinced of the righteousness of its own views, and persuaded 
that in order to have real peace they must make, or prepare for, 
war. 

Such was the impression produced upon my ignorance and 
my inexperience. What was called peace appeared to be a 
turmoil of passion and hate, or, what was worse, a smiling 
acquiescence covering deep mistrust. 

But how I admire such people as Lord Cecil, Herriot, who, 
in the tempest of passions, govern their ship and bring it safe, 
gathering way under adverse conditions. 

How brave of them to continue when all seem to have lost 
faith ! The League of Nations will not disappear, and one day, 
F. 2 
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through the sacrifice of such people as the), through their courage 
and constant preaching, the ma se ts will be able to influence their 
governments to make of the League the organisation everyone 
shall respect 

^ct I cannot but feel that peace should not limit itself to the 
wish of people who hold different viev s, a period between two 
wars in which the spent monster re-ts and takes on energy for a 
new and more terrible effort Peace must become a -cience, 
something positive, anal} ed in all its factor*!, each careful!) 
studied and provided for Steps have begun on the«c lines, 
efforts towards political accords and the c tudy of economical 
factors to facilitate them But here al o I have the feeling that 
thc=e, even if fc ucce *ful, will be but external and temporary 
remedies The) arc the emergency cure of the }mptoms of a 
malad) which is causing them all B) giving external cures to 
isolated s)mptoms, such as headache, or the sense of suffocation, 
one does not cure the heart di ea«e that causes them \nd no 
matter how often these aches are calmed, the) will always rt 
produce themselves if the central cau e is not al*=o removed 

Peace is e«cntially a human problem and the mam factor 
of any human problem is humanity it elf The formation and 
th n preparation of the individual i«, therefore, for it- solution 
even more important than politics or economy The na tery of 
the human «oul mu*t be foremost 

The fact that in spite of the thousands of years of civilisation, 
two moral codes are still in evidence, one of them condemning 
slaughter and the other extolling it, «hows that the human ‘■oul 
, not advanced to any material extent and is to da) as unknown 
to man m ils psychological make up as it wa< m those far off 
periods of which Homer singa 

Humanity should, therefore, tum attention upon itself, with 
e interest that it placed upon external things which permitted 
* Tr 6’SanUc «teps in external civilisation «o that it can now 
M Hy the birds and be lieard across continents when speaking 
. J ,?, w I, P er Humanity must take humanity into con«idera 
le™J EdUCa , h ° n m “ St n ° longer remaln in lbe condition of a 
Kcon lar) , merest as regards the great social problems of to da) 

UkscWI , y dle ,ola kiar.an nations which n«= 

S! !r°° [ °r b “' ! lhe cb 'fdren and youdi of their countr) with 
m icteas of their respective regime 

tnent rvrnipctp<t°^ man , mu V be * tud ’" i from its origin, its develop 
r" zealousl > “ s ,he na "°" f°r whose protec 
world armaraems ore being produced in every country of the 
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I wish that, lor the effort of peace, I had a powerful organi- 
sation to offer. But I have nothing. I have only the weak voice 
of the child which is striving not to be stifled by the turmoil of 
machines and the overwhelming power of a frenzied humanity. 
But if that weak. voice can make itself heard, it will point out a 
new way towards peace; show the seedling of a new humanity, 
or rather of humanity as it should be, were it not distorted from 
the sacred paths that God has pointed out. It is the child, fresh, 
unspoiled, who, given the means, has revealed the psychic laws 
of growth, who has shown that he needs no oppression to be 
disciplined and efficient, who will be able to lead our feet towards 
a path of peace different from that which is pursued at present; 
a path different from that of the adult, where even in efforts of 
forgiveness resentment prevails such as to impede us from seeing 
the real significance of the word “ Peace.” 



PROGRESS AND SPIRIT OF EDUCATION DURING 
TIIE MIDDLE AGES 


B\ 

Dn S L Biiatia, D Sc , 
Government College, Ludhiana 


One of the foremost and eminent of Roman Educationists 
was Marcus Fabius Qumiihanus He was bom at Calagurns in 
Spam about the year 35 A D Not much is known about the 
early school days of Qumiihanus The record of his activity 
begins with his middle age when he was about 26 years old For 
about seven years he was in the service of the future emperor 
Galba with whom he returned to the Capital Qumtilianus was 
a first rate Rhetorician, and was for about twenty years the 
headmaster of one of the foremost c chools of Oratory in Rome 
At the age of fifty, he gave up all teaching work, and wanted to 
devote the rest of his life to compose his great work entitled 
Institutio Oratoria In writing this book, he drew inspiration 
from Domitius and Cicero The work deals mainly with liberal 
education, and was written with the explicit object of producing 
good Orators To accomplish this Qumiihanus thought that 
training by an experienced master of language was very e«sential 
it was al«o equally important that the pupil and the teacher should 
be in intimate contact with each other, so that as soon as a pupil 
pronounced a particular word incorrectly, he should at once be 
corrected, and checked in order to avoid the formation of a 
habit 


According to Qumtilianus, for the purpose of effective 
e3 ?i, in *l t * >e n _ und>er students jn a particular class should 
nei er e too large nor too small Both factors are not conducive 
th , e P 01 ? 1 of view of a teacher In a cla's of fewer boys the 
Sf e l s en,huS iT m 1S not sufficiently around, while in a bigger 
2 , 1S V_ nabIe }° devote much of bis attention to individual 
i n S * W1 aoul w h*ch perfect development is greatly impeded 
likelf r i° 8 r e SS 1 rctarded In a congested class the teacher is also 
Cra J mped a " d ^burdened, which chokes and 
snmes the pure educational atmosphere 
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The Course of instruction according to him was divided into 
three Sections: 

(а) Literator, which comprised elementary instruction 

imparted in the home upto the age of seven. 

(б) Grammaticus, which comprised grounding in literary 

criticism and scholarship, and development of 
accuracy in Grammar. The object of the second 
section of instruction was two-fold namely the 
moral and the intellectual. 

(c) Rhetor, which gave a practical drill in Oratory: 

The Educational principles of Quintilianus may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. General education should be important and interest- 

ing. 

2. All knowledge properly imbibed is useful and tends 

to widen and promote culture. 

3. Education should be imparted according to a parti- 

cular plan, and not in a haphazard fashion. 

Above all the aim and object of Quintilian Education was 
mainly practical. He advocated education for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of political ends. 

The next stage in the development of Education during the 
middle Ages comprised in the gradual fusion of the Greeks, the 
Romans and the Christian elements with the Germans. In order 
to make tire process of assimilation a success the church stood 
out as the chief guide and schoolmaster of the Germanic Hosts. 
In fact the need for the church was most imperative during the 
transitional period of absorption, and the peculiar state of the 
Roman Society, which had become thoroughly degraded and 
demoralised on account of excessive luxury. Some thing strong 
and powerful was needed to save the society from degradation 
and depravity. Many Christians feeling quite disgusted with the 
state of affairs fled away from the society into the deserts of Egypt 
where they devoted their life to Asceticism. In due course of 
time, about the middle of the 11th century they organised a 
system of Monastries. In these monastries the monks lived 
together, but confined themselves to separate cells. Gradually 
the elementary form of monasticism founded by Pachomius was 
extended into Europe. As the number of the monastries swelled 
up, it automatically resulted in the creation of a belter atmosphere 
of learning, necessitating as it did in the collection and reproduc- 
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lion of manuscripts The monastic system achieved a great 
success Lach monastery developed its own library, and a sort 
of a book trade on a miniature scale was established As a result 
of the activities of the monks in the field of education cveral 
newer and original writings were added on to the older one 
With the object of founding the monastic system of learning on a 
sounder basis, schools inside the monastics were e«tabh hed for 
the purposes of maintaining chastity and obedience Up till the 
12th century these monastries went on in their own humble 
manner gaming knowledge of the seven liberal arts namely 
grammar, rhetoric, diabetic, arithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy After the 12th century, however, the scope of these 
subjects was considerably enlarged, and some progress was made 
in Mathematic., Astronomy and Physics Occasionally however, 
thc«e mona«trics suffered from periodic lapses In ascertaining 
th importance of monaslici'm, it may be pointed out that although 
it erved a very useful purpo«c of saving the society at a very 
critical juncture from vice and corruption, and in the preservation 
of education and learning, yet on account of its spirit of 
orthodoxy, and consequently its opposition to classical literature 
and Science, « did not achieve the maximum that it could 

I he progress towards learning and education during the 
middle ages, which was started by the mona«tric , w as reinforced 
y Uiarlmagne with the result that the monastic and Cathedral 
school* not only offered a complete elementary course, but e ome 
time* also afforded considerable facility m higher education In 
oner to popularise Education tuition uas generally free Edu 
co/i on u os almost unuersal and compulsory 

Educat,on during the Middle Ages was 
made bj Alfred the Great (848-901) Dtmng h,s re.gn ihe 
Chool, improved both „ UItlber ond b Hc b nallj 

, ? ln f nlal tour ln order lo come in contact with men of 
school ' ,ho " ould W P hlm >" iniprotmg the 

t oldlearemg ** aMc 10 reatore much ° f 

the Mdiammnj!«« '"-n 6 Promotion of Education was taken by 
an illiterate nerJ 3 ^t >e,r * ou " dcr Mohammad, though himself 
of knowledge The^n* 1 '*** v**" in,ere!jt ,n ,lle dissemination 
was commrned to wru?™ ° F *5* * aCr * d book of fa,,h 

aroused further interest m hiehe b0 J l 6 °° Rel ' s ‘ ous tcach , ,n S s 

a definite demand for tlm sher education as a result of which 
Uon was to C ? ,ed collc S« m which higher cduca 

foo. sprang 1 A "umber of Moorish ,n titu 
P leadin 5 P la ^s with facilities for training in 
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Mathematics, Sciences and Philosophy. These institutions 
aroused a corresponding stimulus for learning in the already 
existing Christians schools. A sort of healthy rivalry was soon 
created with the result that the system introduced Aristotle into 
Christianity once more. The teachings imparted in the Christian 
institutions were both mystic and scholastic, and brought about a 
considerable awakening both mental and moral, and thus actually 
paved the way for the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

It would not be out of place here to review briefly the rise 
of the mediaeval universities, and the influence which they had 
in bringing about the awakening. 

The mediaeval universities grew out of the schools in which 
the number of students became so large that they became un- 
manageable under the ordinary school management. Although 
we are surprised to-day to find that in India there are as many 
as about nineteen Universities, it would be of interest to know 
that there were at least seventy-nine Universities in Europe at 
the time of Renaissance. All these Universities were important 
in their own way, and lots of privileges were enjoyed both by the 
teachers and the students, who were held in great esteem by popes, 
emperors, kings, feudal lords and municipalities. The mediaeval 
Universities enjoyed a complete independence. They had special 
courts of their own independent of Civil jurisdiction, and complete 
Autonomy in all their internal affairs. Teachers connected with 
University teaching enjoyed exemption from all kinds of Taxes. 

As regards the internal organisation of the universities there 
were deans in the different faculties of learning very much allied 
to the system we have at the present day, but the system as a whole 
was very much less cumbersome than the modern system. This 
is probably due to the fact that the training imparted in the 
ancient universities was very fixed and formal. The whole spirit 
of studies was purely dogmatic and was not permeated by any 
spirit of Research. The methods of teaching were correspond- 
ingly stereotyped. 



ADMINISTRATIVE OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

n\ 

Carroll R Reed, 

Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 

The great task of the school administrator is to do something 
about the inconsistencies which exist in every school system He 
must examine critically and seek to coordinate and reconci e 
conflicting points of view relative to educational objectives, 
curriculums, training, selection, and improvement of teachers, 
classification of «tudcnts, methods of teaching, and the correspond 
ing problems of school finance 

We can all agree that the school mu't create in the young a 
more dynamic intelligence, a surer initiative, a broader, more 
social outlook, and a well rounded and well disciplined character 
The elementary schools have made great progress in recent years 
in the application of a new philosophy Not only are the 
elementary schools doing a better job m teaching children to read, 
write, and do problems m arithmetic, but m addition they are 
acquainting children with the relationship between these skills 
and life situations, which makes it possible for them to live and 
work effectively with others 

For some years we have been attempting to educate all the 
children of all the people, to increase the holding power of the 
school, and to make the school more effective in enabling each 
child to meet life situations and problems We have been saying 
that the whole child goes to school, that it is the job of the school 
to educate him socially, physically, morally, as well as intellec 
tually The attempt to achieve these aims has brought about 
many practical problems which must be solved 

It is apparent that vve must have a broader and richer school 
curriculum, that vve must have a better system of recording facts 
about the individual child, that we must have different standards 
of promotion and of reporting pupil achievement 

School marks — In spite of these needs, most school systems 
art still basing promotion on the amount of subject matter 
covered or on the degree of perfection with which a child can 
memorize certain facts or so many pages from a textbook School 
16 
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records have changed very little in the last 25 years _ Parents 
still demand report cards which measure academic achievement 
and set up keen competition for grades. 

Grade levels and grade designations . — We accept the theory 
that a child’s education should be continuous from the kinder- 
garten through the university, with as little waste motion and as 
few breaks as possible. And yet we base promotion from the 
first grade on ability to read. A large percentage of children 
who through lack of maturity have difficulty in mastering this, 
the most difficult task they will meet in their lives, are failed and 
kept back to repeat the work. The habit of failure is established 
at die beginning of school life, and we agree this is the worst 
diing which can happen to any child. Studies have shown us 
that repeating a grade seldom helps and the repetition of many 
grades awakens a resentment which may lead to delinquency. 

Size of class . — Long ago we accepted the principle that edu- 
cation should be adjusted to meet the needs and interests of the 
individual child. Nevertheless, teaching continues to be quite 
generally a matter of mass production. We have succeeded in 
rationalizing to some extent by studies which secnr to prove that 
large classes are just as effective in getting educational results as 
small classes. However, these tests were based on factual learn- 
ing and proved nothing. We all realize that a child can get more 
individual attention and better educational opportunity in a class 
of 30 than in a class of 40, but on account of reduced school 
revenues we have continued to increase the size of classes. 

The curriculum . — We have come to regard the curriculum 
as die sum total of the actual experiences which children should 
have under die guidance of the school. We consider that the 
fundamental aim of die school is the development of the 
peisonality of the individual child. While we are saying this, 
oui practice indicates that the curriculum is still regarded as so 
many subjects which are largely unrelated to the lives of the 
cnldren. Less than a score of cities are attempting to solve this 
curriculum problem in the light of the newer philosophy of edu* 
cation In most of these cities, the greatest obstacle to success 
in building a new curriculum is the old curriculum itself, with 
Us r! §^ subject-matter requirements. We cannot make up our 
mmds to part with the old and to turn onr attention to the child. 

c _ For the last 50 years we have been moving away from a 
s ject-centered curriculum toward a society-centered program. 

ore adequate information about how learning takes place and 

F, 3 1 
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more scientific knowledge about child development and maturation 
ar„ a\ailable All signs seem to indicate that we shall continue 
to travel toward a program ba-ed on the social and individual 
needs of the child The school administrator should center his 
attention on moving m this direction rather than on a smoothly 
running administrative machine We need philosophers because 
they challenge and stimulate us to our be*t efTort«, but vve mu«t 
unite the teachers to the council table for cooperative thinking 
concerning these problems 

— The Education Dicfst 



PROGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA 


BY 

Pars Ram, M.A., 

Department of Psychology, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

I. Modern Interest In The Study of Human Nature* 

There have been periods in the history of civilization when 
people showed unusual interest in understanding man and his 
institutions. One such period has been the fourth century B.C. 
in the Ancient Greece when man became the subject of inquiry 
by learned men of the age who tried to understand both the 
sociological aspect and the psychological aspect of human nature. 
The Renaissance in Europe is another example of the intensifica- 
tion of interest in man. The Christian populace of Europe ac- 
customed to look heavenwards during the middle ages began to 
take * humanistic ’ interest in man and his potentialities. What 
are the forces which orient thoughts of a people towards man in a 
particular period is a very interesting inquiry. We shall, how- 
ever, not pause here to pursue the inquiry, but shall pass on to 
point out the unprecedented interest in understanding human 
nature shown by the modern generation. This eagerness of the 
modern man in obtaining scientific knowledge about human 
nature is evidenced by tire fact that half-established facts and 
provisional hypotheses of psychology easily find a currency in 
the popular press and literature as well-established truths. The 
words like ‘ complex,’ 4 repression,’ * unconscious,’ 4 conditioned 
reflex ’ — these and many other terms having vague connotation 
for the experts have been assimilated by the popular vocabulary 
as words with very definite meaning giving scientific knowledge 
of human nature. Not only that. To take the psychological 
(human) point of view in all the spheres of cultural life has 
become a dominent feature of the modern mind. This tendency 
of the age has profoundly influenced our fiction wherein a social 
situation is created merely to disect and describe human motives 
and impulses. What is true of literature is true of other depart- 
ments of knowledge. Not long ago I read a book on theoretical 
physics by a Nobel prize scientist who reviewed the various 

19 
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theories of physics in the light of human temperament Theories 
of Ethics and Aesthetic*., of Politics and Sociology are being 
reused in the light of the knowledge tint is available at present 
about the mental processes Besides thi>, these s> stems of knowl 
edge clamour for more feeding on psychology and frequently 
create problems for psychology In pedagogy the psychological 
point of uew of education has now been securely established 
From the*e aspects, let us come to tin, craung that the average 
man has for psychology The zeal with winch people buy costly 
courses on personality psychology, Pclmenism betokens the great 
need for self knowledge felt by the cultured people of our 
generation How has psychology met the demands laid upon it 
by specialists and laymen 9 An attempt is made in what follows 
to review the progress of the new science in India from this point 
of view 

II Status of Psychology in Indian Universities. 

The teaching of psychology in the universities and colleges 
of this country has been subordinated to the philosophy, depart 
ments of these institutions Psychology has been taught here 3S 
a part of the courses of instructions in philosophy The general 
outlook of philosophy has therefore coloured the teaching and 
contents of courses of instructions m psychology A philosopher 
is primarily interested in general concepts in the ultimate nature 
of reality and hi metaphysical problems His methods are 
speculative and critical He cannot suffer to have unfinished 
picture of the world and is not in erected in concrete details 
Naturally enough this way of thinking profoundly influenced the 
teaching of psychology Consequently the psychology taught in 
colleges gave a generalized and theoretical picture of mind which 
however interesting it may be, is as useless for practical purposes 
as theoretical biology is for medicine and theoretical physics for 
understanding the structure of a radio «et Evidently such a 
course in psychology his helped little in solving the problems 
which have to be faced by tbc men and women of our times 
What was needed was the knowledge of human nature based on 
observation giving concrete details of the operation of the various 
mental abilities in the many concrete situations Such a knowl 
edge could come not by speculative methods but only by the 
empirical method® The scientific method of investigation was 
successfully employed m the vinous departments of physical 
science It was high time that the same method should be 
extended to the study of man and his institution 
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III. Development of the Laboratory Movement in 
Psychology. 

Though the teaching of experimental psychology in India 
dates back to 1904, the first laboratory of experimental psychology 
was opened in India in 1916 by the Calcutta University. Besides 
offering courses of instructions in the various aspects of scientific 
psychology upto M.Sc. standard, the members of the faculty of 
experimental psychology associated with the laboratory undertook 
investigation in some psychological problems. Abstracts of some 
of the research work done in this laboratory have been published 
in the annual report of the Indian Science Congress and a number 
of these researches in details have been published in tire Indian 
Journal of psychology. The main trend of research work done 
in this laboratory was on the Wundtion traditions as modified in 
England and America. The problems related to ‘ sensations,’ 
‘ reaction time,’ ‘ attention,’ and ‘ memory ’ have been tackled in 
the laboratory in considerable details. The instructions in M.Sc. 
include courses on physiological psychology, animal psychology, 
child and educational psychology, psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis. 

Dacca followed Calcutta’s lead in opening a laboratory of 
experimental psychology. A number of papers have been contri- 
buted by the staff of this laboratory. In 1925 another laboratory 
of Experimental Psychology was opened at Mysore. Dr. M. V. 
Gopala Swami the Director of the Mysore Laboratory had 
already made a name for himself through his research on 
* Learning.’ From the various accounts of the Mysore laboratory 
that have reached me, I can say that the research work conducted 
in the Mysore laboratory has been mainly directed on pedagogical 
psychology and the allied problems. The laboratory of 
psychology at F. C. College, Lahore was established in 1926. 
Dr. C. H. Rice, the then director of the laboratory directed his 
efforts towards preparing Hindustani version of the Bine — Simon 
Intelligence tests. As a result of his pioneering efforts a point 
scale Hindustani Binet Test of Intelligence was prepared and is 
extensively used in the Hindustani speaking areas. A Punjabi 
version of the same has also been made. Courses of instruction 
offered by the Lahore Laboratories are upto M.A. standard and 
include general and experimental psychology, social educational, 
and abnormal psychology. Laboratories of Psychology have 
also been established at Patna and Lucknow. 

The contribution of the laboratory movement to Psychology 
could be summed up now. These laboratories brought a change 
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of attitude towards the study of man The laboratory psychology 
diverted the attention of the students from the ultimate problem 
of mind to the day to day concrete problems of human behaviour 
It substituted experimental approach to the subject for the 
metaphysical and speculative approach The<=e laboratories 
di««eminated accurate and scientific knowledge about the mental 
life of man The pioneers of experimental psychology in 
German) where it took its birth, were the men who were primaril) 
interested m the stud) of higher nervous sy stem The problems 
of psychology first to receive attention were therefore elementary 
conscious processes Simple proce 'e& like «en®ation and feeling 
were studied at fir«t Early experimental psychology had very 
little to say about the higher mental life Again the laboratories 
made considerable contribution to the re earch on the«e problems 
The * laboratory * Psychologist refined the technique of Psy 
chological observation and devi«ed complicated m truments and 
appliances to catch for observation the undetected, the subtle, and 
elusive mental proce® es Some of the®e appliances were later 
on adopted by the medical men for diagnostic purposes as al®o 
by the police to detect crimes 

IV The Contribution o! the Training Colleges. 

The second impetus to the growth of scientific psychology 
has come from the work at the training colleges Since the days 
of Pcstallozi there has been a great demand for the knowledge 
about the child s mind Some *ort of psychology has always 
been offered at the training colleges for teacher® With the 
accumulation of scientific psychology the courses of m truction in 
training colleges began to include more of scientific psychology 
in the B T and L T instruction Some of the pioneering colleges 
introduced a laboratory cour®e in psychology in the BT course 
At some places research in educational measurements has been 
undertaken The problem of measurement of language ability 
attracted Dr e®t s attention in 1922 and the principles he 
discovered have ever been employed for the teaching of English 
outside India al®o Dr Manry s te«ts of educational achieve 
ment. Dr We®t s researches in measurement, the work of Dacca 
College, Dr Menzel s researches in the frequency of Hindi words 
in primers and many other similar research projects have 
contributed much to our knowledge of human psychology 
It is hoped that the ®ewly created M Ed degree at Bombay 
University will give more impetus to the researches of a similar 
kina 
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Y. Psycho-analysis in India. 

Another and rather important contribution that has come to 
the modern Psychology is from the study of abnormal persons. 
Persons suffering from mental diseases were regarded as possessed 
of evil spirits. As a result of this they were feared and cruelly 
treated. It was only during the nineteenth century that the 
people began to interest themselves in the scientific treatment of 
these diseases, Pinel, the French physician was the first one to give 
a humane treatment to such patients. Since then, the causes and 
diagnosis of the mental diseases have systematically been investi- 
gated into and the results of all these investigations have added 
to our knowledge of the operation of the normal mind. The work 
of Sigmund Freud in this direction has been of oustanding merit. 
Abnormal states of mind according to Freud develop when there 
is a repression of the ideas to which emotional drives are ordinarily 
expressed. These repressed ideas express themselves through 
slips, errors, dreams and mental conflict. The mechanisms which 
produce abnormal states are also at the back of religious cere- 
monies, taboos and art. These views of Freud have very much 
bridged the gulf between the normal and the abnormal and have at 
the same time given us the clue to the understanding of the hitherto 
enexplicable facts of our social and cultural life. Psycho-analysis 
regards various manifestations of cultural life as resulting from 
repression. Psycho-analysis as a method of probing into the un- 
conscious life of the individual carefully studies the individual 
with a view to discover the interaction of the social milieu and the 
individual. As a method of observation it has given us one 
other isstrument of scientific research as also of mental health. 
Psycho-analysis has deepened our knowledge about man and his 
ethical and social institutions. But the greatest influence that 
Psycho-asalysis has exercised on the modern mind consists 
in changing our values, in creating new ethics and a new 
outlook. 

The Indian branch of international Psycho-analytic society was 
established in 1926 with its head office in Calcutta. Its members 
are scattered all over India. The activities of the society consists 
in training suitable persons as Psycho-analysts. Besides this 
many individual members of this society have applied the tech- 
nique of Psycho-analysis to the many practices of the Hindu 
religious mythology, communal tension and other problems. All 
this has given new insight into the cultural life of our 
country. 
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YI. Child Guidance Clime and Mental Hygiene Move- 
ment m India. 

The la*t line of approach to the development of modern 
psychology in India is through the Menial Hygiene movement 
That prevention is belter than cure is a familiar catch word in 
connection with the physical illness The same is true of the 
mental diseases Psychologists tell us that most of the mental 
suffering is due to a lack of proper training of character in early 
life Many of the troubles befalling the adults could be avoided 
by taking charge of their life in childhood Again some unhappi 
ness in life is due to the ignorance of our impulsive life, 
vocational maladjustments, and our inability to understand the 
critical periods of life In order to broad cast information on 
all these points the Mental Hygiene Association was inaugerated 
in India in about 1925 with its head quarters at Ranchi There is 
a magazine published quarterly by this a e sociation 

Under the au«pices of the Mental Hygiene Association a 
psychological clinic was Parted in Calcutta in 1930 at the Belgat 
cilia Medical College This clinic is open to outdoor patients 
thrice in the week In the beginning of this year another clinic 
v/as opened by the psychology department of Forman Christian 
College, Lahore A third clinic has been announced by a trained 
psychoanalyst at Delhi Besides developing the technique of 
influencing the behaviour of the child, these clinics have evolved 
a 'cheme and method of child study which stresses the necessity 
of observing children m their «ocial and physical sellings Not 
only that These clinics shall fast become the nucleus of re- 
educating the parents and community at large and thereby 
establishing new values and new ethical standards 

YII. The Present Status of Psychology. 

The above survey of the expansion of Psychology is likely 
to give a very hopeful and optvmistic view of the achievement of 
the new science It has certainly made valuable progress within 
the la«t two decades in this country and has made useful contribu- 
tion to the si'ter sciences But we must not forget the fact 
that the new science is still in its infancy and the manifold inves 
ligations made in Psychology from the various angles still remain 
unco ordmated above all, the old theological and philosophical 
notions of mind are shadowing the scientific Psychology even to 
day like Karma ’ and Hamper its progress The modern Psycho 
logists are divided into schools, each of which has its own nomen 
clature and terminology and the point of view of the one school 
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seems to be foreign to the other. Again the technique of experi- 
mentation into higher mental life is still crude. A mental event 
is determined by so many variables that it becomes a hopeless 
task to control all the variables. To a pessimist the Psychology 
appears to be uncertain of its mission. In spite of all these un- 
favourable comments the two achievements of modern Psychology 
cannot be ignored. Number one it is fast becoming empirical. 
To quote the words of my teacher Dr. N. N. Sengupta. “ In 
the fluid state in which our science is at present moment, 
it would be more useful for one to be equipped with a swimming 
belt of independent observation than to have a resting place, the 
slight prominences of theories ever threatened to be flooded over.” 
Number two the modern propoganda and talk of Psychology has 
encouraged the new standpoint in the various disciplines of science 
the Psychological point of view and the human point of view. 
When discussing sociology, political science, literature we are apt 
to adopt the sociological, the political and the literary point of 
view. We are apt to forget that all these are the creation of man 
and are chary of giving recognition to the human and the psycho- 
logical point of view in our discussion of these subjects. Psycho- 
logy being the science of human behaviour has to be consulted in 
all these sciences and happily enough, whenever it has been con- 
sulted it has given valuable advice. 

VIII. Psychology and Values. 

What will die effect and value of the Psychological point view 
in our modern culture, is a complicated question to be attempted 
here in details but a passing reference must be made as it is rele- 
vent to our present discussion. The advancement of other sciences 
resulted in giving'the control of natural forces in the hands of man. 
This control enabled him to satisfy his desires in an adequate 
way. But very often this control over die physical forces of 
nature has been utilized for destructive purposes. In spite of so 
much power over nature that man has wielded, there is misery, 
poverty, crime and hunger in all the parts of the globe. It is on 
account of intolerance, fear, suspician, cruelty in human nature 
diat we are disfiguring civilization. The effect of Psychology in 
human civilization is going to be of a different kind. Through 
the increase in self-knowledge, man’s own desires will be modified. 
The natural sciences have helped to satisfy the various human 
desires. Psychology is going annihilate the unnecessary, irrelevent 
and irrational desires. Much of what is a negative reaction and 
avoidance in religion and morality will be substituted by more 
creative, positive and saner values. 

F. 4 
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is entrusted to persons who have had no laboratory training and 
who have had no research work to their credit. Thus there has 
been very few openings for the trained psychologists in this 
country 

Every new science requires a favourable atmosphere for its 
growth and prosperity. Without this no science can flourish. The 
progress of Psychology may help to save the critical problems the 
civilized world is facing to-day. The critical problems can be 
summed up as the problem of human relationship and certainly 
psychology has a word to offer about it. 

X. A few Suggestions for Promoting the Progress of 
Psychology. 

I shall conclude by suggesting a few means of creating 
favourable atmosphere for psychology in India. 

As I was just saying we should not expect much from the 
Government to begin with. But it is worthwhile persuading the 
philanhropists in this country to invest money in establishing 
psychological clinics, in starting nation-wide movement for 
vocational guidance and in supporting research in social 
psychology, education and sociology. I am sure that if one 
experiment of this nature is successfully tried, the Government 
recognition for this work will not lag behind. This requires 
individual initiative. 

The second means for promoting Psychological research is 
through schools and training colleges. The teacher remains in 
active toucli with the child for a comparatively longer period 
than the laboratory psychologist. One of the much needed 
reform in the schools is to have teachers with a broader vision of 
the child and education beyond the teaching of subjects. We 
need teachers who would pick up the technique of scientific 
observation and would apply that to the observation of children. 
The teacher psychologists in a way has a better grasp of the 
child’s mind than the laboratory psychologist. 

I know that most of the teachers are kept so busy during 
the school hours that they have no time to develop this hobby of 
research in psychological and educational problems. For this I 
would suggest some of the progressive schools employing a 
psychologist. In order to keep himself in toucli with the children 
he should have some teaching duties also. But the main function 
of a school psychologist should be: 

(1) to study special children; (o) children who are back- 
ward In educational achievement and (6) children 
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who have mental difficulties and 'how anti 'ocial 
behaviour 

(2) to make a thorough 'tudy of the per'onality, 

temperament, 'ociabihty, intelligence and other 
abilities of each child 

(3) To gauge the precise influence of the liome and 

family life on the child 

(4) To 'tandardize achievement and intelligence te'L 
The work of «uch a p ychologi t is bound to be of profound 

value to the educationi'ts and others interested in improving the 
human values in our civilization 

La'tly 1 would 'Ugge't the creation of a body for the co-ordi 
nation of various efforts made throughout India to appreciate 
and promote the advancement of psychology The workers m 
this field are go few and far between There arc many problems 
such as discovery of the norms for various mental abilities, 
'tandardization for te't«, which can be 'olved only if a number 
of workers cooperate The mutual give and take in thought is 
nowhere felt more than in p ychology today No other body 
is more fitted to do this than the pre'cnt body under who e auspices 
we are meeting 

I have tried to 'tre«s this morning the nece sity of nouri'hing 
the young 'cience of Psychology the science which empha'izes 
the value of personality m our civilization There are many 
forces which are unfavourable to the growth of the new 'cience 
but lhe'e 'hould not di 'hearten u« 
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ETHICS OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


BY 

G. Turner Hicks 

Murray, Kentucky, State Teachers College 

Through the ages professors in colleges have been regarded 
as being among the elite of civilization. A certain reverence has 
been given them, and justly so. They stimulated young minds, 
broadened intellectual horizons, suggested problems for advanced 
research, gave of their time and skill, and often kept themselves 
totally in the back-ground. To be the teacher of a brilliant student 
was in itself compensation. 

With the advent of public education attitudes gradually 
changed. Everyone seemed to be going to college; the master’s 
degree became common; the doctorate somewhat popular. More 
teachers 'were required in graduate divisions of universities. 
Younger professors who were not yet well established 
professionally were given places on graduate faculties. In order 
to hold their positions they, too, must be carrying on research, 
whether of major or minor imortance. To inspire and direct 
research activities on the part of their major students was not 
enough. As a result the relationship between teacher and pupil 
became less clearly defined, and being a major professor lost 
some of its dignity. This spirit of working together is very 
wholesome and is to be commended in many ways. Yet, a 
certain fear of being surpassed by the more brilliant and thorough 
of his students has been evident on the part of some of these 
younger men. Not infrequently dicussions arise regarding 
possession of tire completed research study. Rarely does 
knowledge of such a circumstance reach the head of the depart- 
ment, and only with the boldest of graduate students would the 
matter be referred to the Dean. The student has spent his time 
and money, he must have a degree; the professor is always 
right. 

The writer has had for his major professors men of personal 
honor and professional integrity. It is, thus, through no sense 
of personal injustice that he writes. Many of his colleagues 
and younger friends, however, have suffered grave injustices. 
As these came to his attention he became interested in the policies 
regarding the publication of the work of graduate students. 

29 
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A very brief que tionnaire v as c ent lo the deans of ®tnte 
utm er*iUe®, Harvard, Jolins Hopkins Columbia, Northwc 'em, 
Leland Standford, and others Opinions were a®ked on the 
following questions 

1 If the major profe<®or *uggested the problem for 
research and the «tudtnt did tlm work, would you con ider the 
profe««or privileged to publi'h the findings as his own 9 

a Would you con ider footnote recognition of the student 
«ufficient 9 

b Would you consider joint authorship the onlv ethical 
method of publication by the professor 9 

2 If the student ®uggc c ts his own problem and docs his 
own research should the major profc*- or have an) privilege of 
publishing the findings 9 

3 If the major profe«or gets a «ugge tion for a research 
problem from one graduate student and gives it to another, «hould 
the fir«t student be given recognition 9 Should the profe or 9 

4 If a profc ®or published the finding of a ®tudcnt*s 
investigation as his own before the thc<is or di®®ertation was 
published, could tl e student ‘•till claim this wotk as his nnd 
pre«ent it in partial fulfillment for his degree 9 

5 Do )ou have an) rules regarding thc®e matters in )Our 
graduate school 9 

A nearl) one hundred per cent return vs as received almost 
immediately Although no college had rules regarding ®uch 
matters every Dean erpre ®ed him=clf definite!) “ A high «en«e 
of ethics. Truth,’ A binding undemanding that teachers do 
not receive credit for vvorl done b> student®, ” and similar answers 
illu'trate the «pint of lhe®e educational leader® Even m the 
more 5 ubtle situation of a profe® or receiving an idea from one 
®tudent, thc®e men felt that the first student should be given «ome 
acknowledgment in the preface, or better ®till, the professor 
®hould male ®ure that the fir t «tudent was not going to develop 
the idea before he turned it to another 

In answer to que lion 4, regarding the profe® or publi hing 
a «tudent s v orl , the almo t unanimous reply vva® * I’d fire the 
profe® c or ’ One Dean added, “ Unthinkable,” with e\clam'*Uon 
points , other® felt that not only ®hould the profc c ®nr be reprimand 
ed or Qismi'-ed, but the ®tudent ®hould be privileged to u®e the 
same material for his di® e ertation 
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Some variance in opinion was expressed regarding the 
matter of joint ownership. The typical opinion is expressed in 
the following answer: 

“We never take any credit from a graduate student, no 
matter what contribution we may have made to his problem. It 
is the student s problem, and although he may get some helpful 
guidance from the instructor, he is entitled to all of the credit that 
can possibly come to him for his work. The instructor is suppos- 
ed to have earned his laurels earlier. This is the time the 
graduate student should have a chance to earn his.” 

In similar vein: 

“ Our feeling is that for the sake of the student he should be 
given all credit possible .... The professional hog who fattens 
his reputation by appropriating the work of his student is worthy 
of every condemnation.” 

In almost every instance joint authorship was frowned upon. 
To quote again: 

“ Usually such problems are settled between the professor 
and the student, and apparently settled amicably. Joint publica- 
tion is rarely the result except in the department of science, where, 
I take it, the professor frequently has a very considerable hand 
in the research with the student.” 

One of the Deans -wrote : 

“ Long experience indicates that it is better to go beyond 
what is just in acknowledgements to students and collaborators. 
A professor’s confreres generally know whether he is liding on 
his students or whether they are riding on him. 

It is in the field of science, probably, that most misunder- 
standings arise. A concrete example is that of a student who was 
working on his doctorate in one of our leading state universities. 
His major professor had suggested a problem in line with the 
type of research being done extensively in that department. The 
student spent a full year of painstaking work, adjusting tempera- 
tures, watching diets of the guinea pigs, and keeping the 
experimental conditions constant. As the experiment was neaiing 
a close the professor asked for an outline of the work. Believing 
that it was wanted for constructive criticism, the student made 
a two or three-page abstract of procedure and findings up to date 
and left it with the professor. Later he submitted some of his 
graphs and diagrams, at the teacher’s request. Using this as ? 
basis the professor published a monograph that was well received 
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by the American Association of Scientists Reviews of * his 
study ” appeared in current periodicals The student’s name did 
not appear as co author, junior author, nor in the footnotes My 
young friend went in search of another problem he had the un- 
pleasant task of completing his doctorate under this same 
professor 

One might consider this a very exceptional case if it were 
not for other evidence A former student of the writer’s went to 
another university to work on his doctorate He had selected a 
problem in a new field, where little research had been done A 
young professor who was assigned to him saw the possibilities of 
such a study and wished to be considered the pioneer m tins field 
He immediately started to work, gave little or no assistance to the 
graduate student, and later published a very similar study in 
which he pointed out the weaknesses of the study published by 
the student It did not seem to occur to the teacher that weak- 
nesses on the part of his student reflected his own The student 
expected the professor to help refine his technique and strengthen 
his study — in fact, was paying tuition for that very reason 

In another ca«e a student was writing a master’s thesis on 
a problem of local history His professor at the time was seeking 
a position in a larger sphere through his research He not only 
slighted his class work to carry on investigations, but in this ca«e 
refused to give any help to the graduate student becau'e, “ I plan 
at some future date to publish an article on that subject m>s>elf ” 

Although more concrete examples could be given, the writer 
does not care to imply that such conduct on the part of graduate 
professors is a prevailing practice The replies in this invesli 
gation clearly indicate that such practice is frowned upon by 
deans throughout America, and that cases which do arise are in 
direct opposition to graduate school policies or codes of ethics 
The returns seem to imply that if a student should state the facts 
unemotionally and truthfully his case would receive due 
consideration 

The fact that students do face such difficulties calls attention 
to the need for careful selection of teachers at the graduate level, 
and perhaps, presents an argument for further differentiation in 
the graduate faculty some members who essentially are teachers 
of graduate students and directors of student research , others who 
essentially are research men, who are expected to produce studies 
that will add to the progress and dignity of the school A 
university, to fulfill its obligation as an institution of higher 
teaming, must place its major emphasis on search for truth 

ether this search is carried on by professors, graduate students, 
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or both, the existing lealm of human knowledge must he extended. 
Until, however, men who are willing to forget self and seek the 
highest development of students are given the same recognition 
as men who spent the greatest part of their time in individual 
research, and until colleges are judged by the quality of work 
done by their students as well as by their faculty members, there 
is likely to be a growing conflict between graduate students and 
graduate professors. 


— Education, Boston. 



SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR EXTRA CURRI 
CULAR ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY 

S Al! Akbar, M A , (Cantab ), 

Inspector of Schools, Hyde r«h<id Occam 

There was a time, and in India it was not long ago, when 
schools existed simply to prepare students for examinations or at 
best to give them knowledge Happil>, it is now being mcreas 
lnglj realised that what the school has to aim at is not merelj 
intellectual training, but developing the personality, character 
and individual capacities of the child and training him m 
citizenship, so that when he grows up he may take Ins rightful 
place in society and contribute to its well being For the realisa 
tion of this aim, curricular work alone, however complete and 
up to date, is not enough Hence the importance which is 
attached now a days to extra curricular activities It is interest 
ing to observe that many activities, such as games, gardening and 
school excursions, which were formerly considered extra 
curricular, are now treated as curricular in progressive schools 
The advantages of extracurricular activities briefly speak- 
ing, are as follows — 

1 Besides supplying the social ideals necessary for 

training in citizenship, they provide situations 
wherein such ideals can be practised and the right 
kind of habits formed 

2 They develop leadership m the child by training him 

in the duties and responsibilities which will 
devolve on him later on as a member of society 

3 They bung the teacher into closer contact with his 

pupils and enable him to discover and develop 
their special aptitudes 

4 They bring school work into clo-er harmony with 

real life 

5 They are a means of cultivating hobbies in the pupil 

and of teaching him the right use of leisure 

6 They enhance the interest of the pupil m his school 

and strengthen his loyalty to it 

■u 
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On the social and moral side, there is still much work to be 
done in Indian schools. It must be admitted that in the past our 
efforts have been directed mainly towards preparing students for 
admission into the university. We have neglected the character- 
forming parts of education. Few schools in India can claim to 
have developed die right kind of discipline, a discipline that 
comes from within; fewer still to have cultivated the civic sense 
in the pupils. There is much talk to-day of educational re- 
organisation. The need for a reform of our educational system 
cannot be denied, but the problem of character building and 
training in citizenship cannot be solved by educational reconstruc- 
tion. Its solution is to be found in the development of extra- 
curricular activities in our schools. In the class-room it is 
difficult for the teacher to establish personal touch with 
individual pupils. On the other hand, corporate activities out- 
side the actual lessons provide opportunities for him to mix freely 
with his pupils and to gain their confidence in a way which is not 
possible in ordinary school work. The value of such activities 
is especially great in a country like India where residential 
schools are an exception rather than the rule and where the 
home influences, in the majority of cases, are not of the right 
kind. 

The range of extra-curricular activities is very wide. They 
include games, athletics, debating and literary societies, school 
magazines, book clubs and reading circles, music and dramatic 
societies, school excursions and journeys, cooperative societies, 
gardening and scouting. It is not possible for any school to 
organise all these activities, nor is it desirable to attempt an 
extensive and ambitious extra-curricular programme. Activities 
like games, scouting, debating societies and excursions should be 
undertaken by every secondary school. Apart from these, the 
extra-curricular activities adopted should depend on the local 
conditions, the type of children in the school and their common 
interests. It is belter to run a few out-of-school activities success- 
fully than to practise a large number in a haphazard manner. 
Extra-curricular activities should never be forced, but they should 
arise from the needs and interests of the boys and the opportunities 
which the school offers. 

If extra-curricular activities aie to give training in leader- 
ship and responsibility, it is necessary that, as far as possible, the 
boys themselves should be allowed to manage them. But no 
extra-curricular activity can be started unless there is a teacher 
to sponsor and guide it. Every teacher should be expected to 
help in such extra-curricular activities as games, school excursions 
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and school debating societie- In making »ev, appointments on 
th** «taff of a school, it is not enough to know what the academic 
qualification:) of the \anous candidates are We should al*o 
inquire what kinds of extracurricular activities they can handle 
Ivo application should be entertained unless it is accompanied b> 
the testimonial of the head of the school or college where the 
candidate has received !m education There is no doubt that *uch 
testimonials are generally of little help to the Inspector or who 
ever has the authority of making appointment®, but it is sometime* 
useful to look m the testimonial for what it leaves out 

Another condition neces-ary for the success of out of *chool 
activities is the cooperation of parents Every effort should be 
math to enli«t the sympathy and intere t of the parent in the 
extra curricular programme, because, in the fir-t place, this 
programme encroaches on the free time of the pupil, and ®econd\v 
because he is frequently called upon to contribute towards the 
expen es entailed by it 

I will now deal with some of the more important extra 
curricular activities which ar* in vogue in Indian schools 

Outdoor Games Attempts made m recent years to 
popularise Indian games m our 'chools have not met with much 
uccess except m Primary schools, where such game- have been 
found useful owing to their cheapness The fact that football, 
hockey and cricket have taken a firm root in the Indian s oil should 
not hurt our national pride, as the-e games, at any rate football 
and hockey, arc played all over the world American games are 
al'o gradually finding their way into Indian school* The chief 
advantage of Imerican games is that they require comparatively 
smill space 

Games have i bemficial cflect not only on the physical and 
mental development of the child, but al o on his moral develop 
ment It is through game rather than direct instruction that we 
should try to cultivate in die boys self control, ® e lf discipline and 
a sense of justice and fan play It is, therefore not sufficient 
to make provision for game- it is nece sary to ensure that the 
bovs play them in the right spirit The revelation of the causes 
of the failure of the Indian cricket tf am which toured m England 
this vear ha® brought home to u-. the vital need for developing 
tn<* team pirn in our 'tudents Every teacher who i* voung 
enough to play hould take pirt in games with the boys, for the 
pmground offers to him a letn r opportunity of moulding their 
character than the cla® room Apart from this, participation in 
game is to his advantage There w as a «ay mg among the ancient 
A man will remain young ju t o long as he plays” 
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You will feel all the more young if those with whom you play 
are school boys. 

There is a tendency in some schools to concentrate on the 
members of the school team and to neglect the physical education 
of the rest of the school. In addition to the provision usually 
made for drill, arrangement should be made for all the boys to 
play some game or other at least twice a week. Adequate play- 
ing fields should be provided to secure this end. In big towns if 
it is not possible for each school to have a playground of its own, 
an attempt might be made to provide playgrounds common to 
schools of selected areas. It is not enough to have inter-school 
tournaments; every school should organise inter-class tournaments 
to give as many boys as possible a chance to play in matches. 

Bo) Scouting. The great value of Scouting lies in the 
opportunities which it offers for character formation and training 
in citizenship. From the point of view of an educationist, the 
most striking feature of Scouting is that it embraces all the up-to- 
date principles of education — all-round development of the child 
through self-education, self-expression, self-activity and self- 
discipline. " Learn by doing is the main principle followed. 
In the class room the teacher has to deal with a group, hut the 
Scout Master studies individual boys, tries to remove their defects 
and promote the needed qualities in them and gives them a healthy 
environment and healthy activities for mind and body. The 
programme of Scouting is so devised as to teach the scout to 
subordinate his selfish interests to the common good and to awaken 
in him the desire and the ambition to be of seivice to others. 
Scouting also encourages hobbies among the boys and thus teaches 
them how to use their leisure hours usefully and happily. But 
in India perhaps the greatest value of scouting is that it paves the 
way effectively for communal harmony, which our country sadly 
lacks. The uniform, the Scout ideals founded on the Scout oath 
and the Scout Law, the patrol system, hiking, camping and other 
scout activities — all these help to unite the boys into one common 
brotherhood and to make them forget differences of religion, caste 
or creed. 

The objections sometimes raised against Scouting would, I 
think, disappear if its programme were adjusted more closely to 
our national needs, as has been done in some parts of India. No 
Scout troop can thrive unless it has the full support of the 
Head-Master of the school concerned. It is necessary to exercise 
the greatest possible care in tire selection of the Scout Master, on 
whose personality, character and enthusiasm the success of the 
scout troop largely depends. 
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The chief obstacle in the »aj of the spread of Scouting in 
India is the poverty of the \a*t majority of the pupils Thousands 
of boys anxious to become -couls cannot realise their ambition 
because they cannot afford to provide them c elves with the uniform 
No effort should therefore be spared to make the aims and objects 
of Scouting widely known to the public, that it may come 
forward to help what is really a national cau^e 

Defeating Societies Apart from its \alue in de\eloping »elf 
expre««ion and the power of speech, debating offers opportunities 
for character training, ina-much a' it cultivates the team spirit, 
inculcates fairness to colleagues and develops desirable attitudes 
towards opponents, judges and the audience It 1 - al'O a power 
ful incentive to extra reading V debate should be so organised 
that every pupil gets an opportunity of taking part m it It is 
better to have claw debating societies than to have one debating 
•ociety for the whole '•chool The subject should be announced 
beforehand with a list of books which might be consulted and all 
pupils 'hould be a«ked to come prepared The topic- should be 
cho«en with due regard to the intcre«ts of the pupils, they should 
never be ab«tru«e or abstract, but, as far as possible, should be 
closely related to the life and experience of the pupils Debates 
in the mothertongue might he arranged in the middle school 
‘ection and both m the mothertongue and English in the High 
•chool K tage In a Mission School which I inspected a short time 
ago, a weekly Topical Class has been started as an adjunct to the 
*•011001 debating -ociety This das' has been found very useful 
in intere-ling the boys in current topics and giving them informa 
lion about them La®t term the teachers di«cu«'ed with the boys 
the following e ubject% among others — Fa'cism, Commum e m 
and Democracv , Civil Wat m Spain, Research in Malaria and 
leprosy George ^ , Patriotism, History of a Letter (Post 
Vrvice® etc). Locomotives and Motors, Italv and Aby««ima, 
Money and Barter, London, Tlie Great War and after. Should 
India import foreign good' 

School Excursions School e\cur-ion~ give the children new 
experiences, add to their knowledge of the environment, develop 
P°" er o* observation, bring the teachers into closer touch 
wi t eir pupils and, above all, help to harmonise 'chool in«truc- 
rr.'V rea ^ *be big towns Of England it is a common 
T 1 !° S f e cro%sds o{ Popil* march, ng through the street' with 
r J!^ eaC ' e ^, s !° botanical garden®, zoological gardens, 

™ : build,n S' of hivtonc interest, while in Germany 

have been ***** l ° ^ hoo] that they 

Have been made compuLory once a month 
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A programme of the excursions to be undertaken during 
each term should he drawn up in advance. The places selected 
should be sucli as would enrich the boys’ experience and give 
them objective knowledge of things about which they read in 
their books. In a town the programme would include sucli 
places as the Market, the Town Hall, Post Office^ Water Works, 
local industries, public gardens, Railway Station, Telegraph 
Office and Telephone Exchange, besides buildings of historic 
interest, if any. As many of these places would be within walk- 
ing distance from the school, excursions would not usually mean 
any financial burden either to the school or to the pupils. The 
success of an excursion depends on the thoroughness with which 
the preliminary preparation is made and the way in which it is 
conducted by the teachers after the party has reached its destina- 
tion. The pupils should be required to do a little reading before- 
hand. A few questions should be given to them and they should 
be told that they must seek the answers at the place visited. 
During the excursion the boys should be encouraged to ask 
questions. The teacher appointed to conduct the excursion should 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the place by visiting it before- 
hand. Each boy should be armed with a note-book and a pencil 
so that he may be able to note down what he observes. After 
each excursion there should be a discussion on it followed by the 
writing of an essay. 

School journeys are quite common in Europe. The German 
schools have established the class exchange system, whereby a 
whole class under the charge of a teacher goes to a school in 
another place for about a fortnight and a whole class from the 
latter school is received in exchange. The members of the 
visiting class attend lessons in the school where they are guests, 
but they spend most of their time in excursions and sight seeing. 
Mention may also be made of a Bureau which has been establish- 
ed in Berlin in recent years with the object of promoting friend- 
ship between the German and foreign pupils by arranging for the 
exchange of individual pupils and sometimes of a whole class. 
A similar Bureau might be formed in India to arrange for the 
exchange of pupils belonging to different parts of the country. 

With a view to giving an impetus to extra-curricular activities 
in the schools at Hyderabad, the Hyderabad Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a Committee in 1935 to prepare a report on the 
subject. The report produced by the Committee contained many 
valuable suggestions. One of them was that a bureau should be 
established in connection with the Association to act as a clearing 
house for ideas and an advisory hoard for schools regarding extra- 
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curricular actnitie- II l* now nearl) a jear «ince lhe proposed 
Bureau wa* '•et up During lhi« period it lias done useful work 
in collecting information, tabulating experiment* in extra 
curricular actmtie- and coordinating the work done in the 
\ariott* school- 



TO BE THE BEST POSSIBLE TEACHER REQUIRES 


Physical Vitality. — I will try to keep my 
body well and strong. 

Mental Vigor, — I will study daily to keep 
my mind active and alert. 

Moral Discrimination. — I will seek to 
know the right and to live in it. 

Wholesome Personality . — I will cultivate 
in myself goodwill, friendliness, poise, up- 
right bearing and careful speech. 

Helpfulness.— I will learn the art of help- 
ing others by doing helping things daily in 
school and home. 

Knowledge.— I will fill my mind with 
worthy thoughts by observing the beautiful 
world around me, by reading the best books, 
and by association with the best companions. 

Leadership. — I will make my influence 
count on the side of right, avoiding habits 
that weaken and destroy. 

These things will I do now that when my 
time comes I may be worthy the high office 
of teacher. 

Every age has had its own art, the art 
which best expressed its aspirations, The art 
of the next century or so may be the art of 
teaching. Why not ? To mould human be- 
ings into their finest possibilities involves 
the same epic struggle to create beauty and 
harmony out of stubborn material limitations 
which is the foundation of all great art. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

(In the Journal of The National Education Association U.S.A.^ 
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THE CINEMA AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


BY 

Sheikh Iftekhar Rasool 

The cinema both as an art and an industry has now reached 
an importance and a perfection which everyone recognises It 
has indeed become an integral part of modern life 

Economics as a science and philosophy mu't m view of their 
great «ocial importance penetrate deeply into an art like 
cinematography, the purpo'e of which is both to amu s e and 
educate the public 

The art and industrial sides of cinematography ought, it is 
dear, to develop along parallel lines without interfering with or 
damaging each other This ideal state of things is not always 
realised, and then we find industry exercising a maleficent 
influence on the artistic level of the productions in order to meet 
the requirements of the commercial situation 

The description of the cinema as * industrial art ’ does not 
define the proper relationship between its two contrasting 
elements 

If we consider the cinema on its economic side, the border- 
line between art and industry is clearly defined, and industry 
rather than being an element of possible danger of art is really 
ita natural source of life and growth The economic value of the 
cinema, however, on the industrial side, lies in production and 
management and their various aspects and developments On 
the art side, it lies in the handling and solving of those questions 
of an economic nature that arise in the production of films 

The crisis which has hit the commerce and industry of all 
nations so severely has been less felt In the cinema world than 
in other sections of industry I do not mean by this to assert that 
the cinema <till enjoys the flourishing conditions of pre-crisis 
times Many picture theatre' have indeed been obliged to close 
their doors, and the crisis has made itself felt at all box offices 
This very fact has slowed down the rhythm of production, and 
there are a number of firms today which have suffered seriously 
At the same time, the cinema still holds the second place among 
the national industries of many nations, and still shows a high 
figure for profits m comparison with the deflation and losses 
undergone m other industries 
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In this connection let us now examine two things: — 

1. How can the cinema demonstrate the international 

repercussions of industrial, social, economic and 
political happenings that seem, often quite wrong- 
ly, of barely national interest? 

2. How can the cinema spread a knowledge of move- 

ments, plans, schemes and experience of world 
wide interest; in other words, express the principal 
aspects of international life? 

It may even be said that the reality of international life will 
not be clearly attested until the questions set out above are 
concretely treated in a single socio-economic film. In this 
domain, as in the political, it may be that some events and policies 
interest only small national groups; but their intrinsic importance 
and their augury of good or evil call for consideration from the 
international standpoint. The stone that falls into the water need 
not strike the centre of the pond, but it will set up ripples that 
spread over the whole surface. 

If we want to stop the ripples, we must prevent the stone 
from falling into the water and to do this we must consolidate 
the ground. 

It will be well to consider a few concrete cases from the 
angle of their cinematographic and educational possibilities, 
especially for adults. They do not more than offer suggestions 
of what could be or could have been done, general adumbrations 
rather than definite proposals. 

Law of Supply and Demand. 

It is plain that the international collaboration that has been 
evolving for the last few years is not yet understood by the mass 
of the people, and the consequences even of a general law like 
that of supply and demand are not clearly perceived in their 
social and international aspects. For instance that * labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce ' is closely bound up with the law of supply and 
demand. This law should receive concrete treatment by tire 
cinema, but with no departure from the truth: it seems both 
possible and desirable to demonstrate its reality without any 
exaggeration, and not only from the purely economic standpoint 
but also as it relates to labour, itself a factor in production costs. 
It will be immediately apparent that such a subject, impinging 
as it does on the problem of production, would raise the question 
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of oagc , and finall) comptl a popular exposition of tin. principle* 
of political cconomt, principle* tint in nian> respects regulate 
the growth of international life It would al s o be onl) natural 
to «how what becomes of the Jaw of *uppl) and demand in cco 
nomic s> terns other than the capitali t, and how in ever} economic 

there i« an endeavour to mitigate it* harmful influence on 
human personality 

The law of *uppl> and demand ha* a clo'e bearing ou 
certain modem forma of competition arising in national and inter 
national trade and it is common knowledge that competition 
oft n reacts adver«el> on living and working condition Certain 
1) «omc emphasis should be laid on the stimulus and fruitfulnc*- 
of economic and industrial freedom, its creative achievement 4 , 
it* international aspects (the consequence* of great inventions 
and di««weriea), but there is another «ide of the picture the 
destructive «ocial cfTects of competition that have become more 
marked mce the industrial revolution 

From competition to interdependence is onlv a B tep, but a 
*tep to another 'a t domain for the educational cinema Ml 
modem international life is shaped hj the gradual, too gradual, 
realisation of the truth of the law of interdependence, which when 
interpreted in a spirit of comprehension and mutual aid i< the law 
of common interest and human unit) 

On a general theme of tin* kind, and bj broadening out the 
conclusion®, and in some re peel® bv rational) mg it, it will be 
possible to compo c e a film cmmentlv and profoundl} inter 
national 

Cinema in Education 

Everj one knows the part plavcd bv the cinema m the lei ure 
of all cla* *es of socielj The educational film covering as it 
does a tremendous field of non fictional subject matter, claims the 
attention of all to whom the cinema is not merelj a pa«time, as 
well as the thinking men and women who recogni e the immense 
influence of pictorial entertainment on the children of lodr», tlie 
adult audience of tomorrow 

\part from the fullv recogra*ed scholastic value of the 
educational film, its additional value i« training the ‘movie 
mind \WhIl the children are absorbing knowledge, learning 
about nature, about industries, about foreign countries the} are 
acqumng, at the «ame tune, an appreciation of the term* of the 
cinema a= opposed to the terms of the theatre If the filmgoer* 
ot the future revolt again t the photographed *tagt p\avs as I 
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sincerely hope they will — refuse to accept a static drama eked out 
by slabs of pageantry as the art of the cinema their discrimination 
will be founded on their early experience of the educational 
film. 

Not only this, but the educational talking picture now 
brings all the world into the class-room. Mechanical progress 
has provided the school with a powerful new instrument for 
overcoming the obstacles of time and space. The modern 
student can explore the seas, skies and earth; penetrate occean 
depths, or forests and Jungles: visit far-off lands to become 
acquainted with other customs; scrutinise the animal and plant 
kingdoms, the inner workings of the human mechanism or observe 
the world’s social economic progress. 

With this instrument education becomes a vital pursuit, full 
of enriching experience. The teacher becomes a guide to the 
student whose mind and spirit have been stimulated, and whose 
latent curiosity has been aroused. 

isual education is not new. The class-ioom has long 
employed still pictures, graphs, maps, and the projection of this 
material by means of the glass or film slide, and the opaque 
projector. But the introduction of sound and motion to 
pictures has brought teachers two steps nearer to the reproduction 
of reality, making this a vitally interesting medium for 
instruction. 

Our rapidly changing social order has greatly complicated 
the educational process. The learner must co-ordinate a bewil- 
dering number of facts, explore almost unbounded realms. The 
teacher needs the aid of science in this age which science has 
done so much to make complex. 

Besides, the greatest uses to which the film can be put is to 
improve the protection of maternity which our country needs very 
urgently. This cinematograph education might be directed 
towards a two-fold end: — 

1. Showing the injuries which certain shorts of work 
entail upon the health of mother and infant. 

2. Making known the social machinery created for the 
welfare of the working mother and her child. 

Among the first of these risks may be mentioned bodily 
injuries that sometime develop slowly through the occupational 
life of the adolescent, just at the age when long spells in abnormal 
positions, as are required in certain work, or the constant carrying 
of heavy loads, most easily injure growing organs. The cinema 
can easily bring these dangers to notice by showing the occupa- 
tion? in which they arise. 
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The cinema may al«o employ its Mined resources to 
disseminate, in the same way, the principle of protection of 
working girl* It can explain the dangers of premature employ 
ment, it can show in some cases the moral harm that may be done 
to children of tender age by various classes of work in industry, 
in the field*, in *hop a , m offices and in itinerant occupations, etc. 

No matter m which direction it is u*ed, the cinema is a great 
potent in«trument in our national lift, e'pecially in «chools and 
college*, for both children and adult* 



REVIEWS 


Chemistry in Medicine. 

A Cooperative Treatise Intended To give Examples of 
Progress Made In Medicine With The Aid of Chemistry. Edited 
by Julius Stieglitz. Publishers : The Chemical Foundation Inc. 
85 Beaver Street, New York N.Y. 

Here is a book which has had its beginnings as its author 
confess 4 when a bright little life was lost.’ The authors have put 
their labours together in consistent essays on the cooperation of 
Chemistry and Medicine. Doubtless, Chemistry is not only a 
handmaid but the very life-blood of the science of healing and 
no work would be more commendable than the expaliation of 
this aspect to the experts and lay-men alike. In the chapters that 
follow the story is told of 4 the most important successes already 
assured, in the combating of disease and alleviation of suffering 
through this alliance of sciences.’. The authors which include 
researches and professors of repute have outlined the role of 
chemistry in the realm of medicine with genuine experience and 
vivid representation. The Chapters on 4 Policing in the 
Laboratory,’ 4 Alleviation of suffering ’ through general and 
local anaesthesia, and the 4 War on Germs,’ are eloquent 
testimony to the creditable efforts of the authors. This excellent 
volume has pronounced merits of matter and get-up and we are 
sure will be an asset to the knowledge of any reader who takes 
to it. 

Roadsense for Children. 

By Major C. V. Godfrey. Publishers : The Oxford University 
Press. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

It is one of the most welcome books to school libraries, and 
the suggestions and methods detailed herein are such as are sure 
to benefit the juvenile world. Everyday we hear of innocent 
children in game and frolic coming under the wheels even of a 
most conscientious driver. The 4 Safety First ’ movement is the 
most humane movement in the world and the Roadsense for 
Children ■with its prepossessing illustrations should be the Bible 
of all interested in children-pedestrians especially. Can it be 
denied that Pedestrianism is an art? And to be a successful 
pedestrian the book is an unfailing guide. Major Godfrey as 
the guardin-angel of the traffic Control at Salford has realised 
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the problem of roatl traffic in all its varied and practical aspects 
and has detailed lines of action calculated to sa\e the lues of 
millions of human beings Like all good Oxford Books the 
printing and get up of the \olume is intended to defy rough 
u«age and is a valuable contribution to Safety First Literature 

The Conduct of Life, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Edited by Sherman F Mittell, National Home Library 
Edition Publishers National Home Library Foundations, 
Washington D C Price 24 cents 

As an e«sayi«t Emerson has lus secure niche in the temple of 
literary fame and as a literary plnlo oplier he «Uind« second to 
none It is to him that the growing adolc*cent« are directed for 
cultured thought The present \olumc compn®es c c *ays on 
subjects which hate a direct bearing m the make up of a useful 
and cultural life The deep philosophy which hkc a mellow 
twilight radiates round his pregnant obaervation* neicr fails to 
make a place in the heart of the reader No economist escr «aid 
* Wealth has its source in application of the mind to nature, from 
the rude«t strokes of ®padc and axe up to the la^t *ecrcts of art ’ 
In the hands of Emerson thought is electrified and the general 
reader stands in simple surprise before the mastermind How 
frank yet *ober, how mature and yet unostentatious are his 
musing®, for he has a conuction of the ma®etr% of «elf: “ I dip 
my pen in the blackest ink because I am not afraid of falling 
into my inkpot ” No ®ermon is more useful llic-e days than 
Emer®on’s in the di®cu e ®ion on Fate ‘ Ti* the be't u c e of Fate 
to teach a fatal courage Go face the fire at «ea, or the Cholera 
m \our friend’s hou«e, or the burglar in your town or what 
danger lies in the way of duty Knowing you are guarded 
by the Cherubim of Destiny" If ^ou belteie m Fate to your 
harm, belieie it, at lea«t for your good ” We congratulate the 
National Home Libray Foundation the non profit organisation 
to make the masterminds axailable to the general public m such 
a cheap edition 


The Oxford Geographical Note Books for Secondary 
Schools 


Nos VIII and IX By Jasper H Stembridge, Oxford 
Uimersity Pre®$ Price Is 3d and Is respectively 

Tho®e who ha\e u®ed the Primary ®enes of Mr Jaspers 
Geographical Note Books will welcome the complete secondary 
senes orld and the British Empire ’ The author has 
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selected maps and exercises eminently suited for home work and 
for examiners in Geography and admirably succeeds specially 
in the apt choice of his material. The two note-books have done 
ample justice to the subject matter and ha\e demonstrated the 
importance of different regions. They are cordially recommen- 
ded for sound workmanship and clear type. The student, we are 
sure, will profit a good deal in his examination as well as class 
work. The printing and get-up leave nothing to be desired. 

School Certificate Exercises in English. By Frederick 
T. Wood Macmillan &: Co. Limited 2s. 6d. 

The present volume is based on the experience of Mr. Wood's 
teaching in Sheffield — who has primarily intended it for forms 
taking the School Certificate Examination of the Northern Joint 
Board. The volume has too big Sections of Prose and of Poetry 
and some others on punctuation, figures of speech, and essay 
writing. Both the sections of Prose and Poetry contain excerpts 
from eminent writers of English, some of whom are classic by 
now. They are followed by a series of questions which are 
sometimes acutely searching and tend to initiate the pupil to the 
beauty of style and the original inspiration of the passage. The 
book we hope will make a ready headway with students and 
teachers alike as it is a compendium of passages and questions 
which are needed every day in the class i oom. 

A New Latin Course Part I. By H. E. Gould & J. L. 
Whieley. Macmillan & Co. Limited. 2s. 6d. 

Among the many books on Latin Courses for School Certifi- 
cate Examination this one stands out as one of the most practically 
useful. The authors in the introduction deal with the generalities 
which the Latin language involves, and easily shade off to the 
technicalities, in a manner which is interesting and usefully 
instructive to the student. Excellence in translating from English 
to a foreign language can only be gained by a rigid application 
of the student on English to Latin translation and vice-versa. 
The exercises are graded and stories have been introduced to 
break the monotony of druggery. The list of Latin English 
vocabulary makes the volume desirable and handy. 

Our New Villages. By E. V. S. Maniam. Published by Patt 
& Co. Agra. 

It is a small 50 pages booklet dealing with the province 
of Agra: its Geography, its industries and commercial movements 
F. 1 
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and the prospects of the new scheme of Rural dev elopment 
The writer has collected statistics and has spent labour over a 
consistent analysis of the possibilities of development The 
authors desire to understand the province has been genuine and 
he has offered suggestions which are worthy of attention We 
hope the misprints which disfigure the pages of the volume will 
he corrected in the second edition 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The University of Allahabad. 

We congratulate the University of Allahabad on having 
completed 50 years of useful and efficient service. It is celebra- 
ting its golden Jubilee in the month of November and an appeal 
has been made by its distinguished alunmi for funds to meet its 
pressing wants. The appeal has been endorsed by His Excellency 
the Chancellor of the University and a Committee has been 
appointed to make arrangements for bringing the celebrations to 
a successful conclusion. The University of Allahabad has been 
moving with the time and deserves well of the public and the 
Government. It had vast jurisdictions when it was started and 
used to cater to the educational needs of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Rajputana and Central India, in addition to those of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. With the establishment 
of the University of Nagpur the Central Provinces and Berar 
went out of its fold and when the Sadler Commission brought 
out its report it was deprived of its jurisdiction over the Matri- 
culation and Intermediate Examinations. A further curtailment 
of its activities took place when its so called external side was 
conglomerated into what is now called the University of Agra 
having control over the higher education of Rajputana and 
Central India. But through all these vicissitudes the University 
of Allahabad has always maintained the reputation of being the 
premier university of the Province of Agra and Oudh. Its 
professors have been noted for their research and scholarship 
while its students have won laurels in academic spheres as well 
as in public sendees. The proceedings of the meetings of its 
Court and the Executive have been marked by sobriety, shrewd- 
ness and a sense of fair-play and are largely responsible for its 
well earned reputation. Of late its finances have met reverses 
and the Government of the Province could not or would not help 
it. Being the chief centre of light and learning in the province 
it behoves both the Government and the public of U.P., to come 
to its rescue and to see that it does not suffer in efficiency for want 
of funds. There has often been a lamentable lack of realisation 
of the scope for greater service which this University is capable 
of rendering for the advancement of provincial prosperity and 
it is hoped that the impetus given by the Jubilee celebrations will 
help it to tide over the obstacles to progiess and improvement. 
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Wanted a Commission for Secondary Education 

The Rt Hon V S Srim\a«a Sa*tri while presiding over 
the celebration of the Founder’s Day of the P S High School, 
Mylapore, put in a strong pita Commission and general enquiry 
into the condition of secondary school* Mr Sa*tri who is a 
happy blend of the politician and the educationist cannot he 
aecu«ed of a partiality for commissions and his demand for a 
commission of enquiry would be supported by the thousand* of 
teachers sen mg ui «eeondm institution* all over the country 
We ha\p had commission* and enquirie* of all hinds for 
University education and primary education by whom the 
secondary education has bicn considered either as a handmaid 
to the one or a« an obstacle to the expansion of the other It has 
never had the chance of being considered independently of these 
two The greatest stigma on the *y*lem of the administration of 
secondary education m India i« the deplorable condition of 
sen ice of ttacher* working in Non Government institutions 
The crie* and the wails of the«c teachers voiced through their 
conferences has fallen on deaf ear* and while the theon«t" are 
busy enunciating newer and novel schemes of reconstruction of 
secondary education, the agents on whom depend* the success of 
the«e «cheme« are groaning and smarting under a «en«e of 
injustice and bitterness The improvement in the service eon 
ditions of the teaching profession in nongovernment secondary 
institution* i» overdue But no government in any province ha« 
had the courage or the vision to face the problem boldly and 
fearle"ly The ve»led interests against the teachers are too 
powerful to be made to realise the enormity of the wrongs per* 
petrated bv them on an innocent and docile body of public 
servant' Nothing short of a Commission of Enquirv will 
arouse the conscience of the public and the Government to the 
gravity of the situation Mr Sa*tn had been a schoolmaster 
before he took to politics and he spoke with authority inspired 
ny a sense of justice and fairplay when he urged for the appoint 
meot °n- a 0001011 ' lon ,0 P ul secondary education on a sound 
and sufficient bi«i* 


The Primary Teachers m India 

The service conditions of primary teacher* in India are even 
worse than tho e of secondary teacher* 111 equipped, underfed 
ana discontented hand* man the teaching profession in our 
primary school* and nothing short of a revolution is alleged to be 
a remedy for their ill The local authorities under whom thev 
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serve are not competent to understand their grievances and aie 
content to look down upon them engrossed in their own personal 
aggrandisement and grossly selfish standpoint. They are 
neither organised nor have they any representative philanthropic 
politicians to take up their cause and fight for them. They are 
the dumb driven cattle of Indian society suffered to eke out their 
livelihood in a mean and comtemptible manner. They suffer 
most in mral areas and cannot raise their voice. Under the 
dual control to which they are subjected, which means under the 
control and at the mercy of every member of the local and 
district board and every government official, high or low they 
are mute victims. They look with suspicion upon the efforts 
of the other types of teachers Associations who approach them 
to ameliorate their conditions and do not take any steps to 
produce leaders among themselves. Their condition is desperate 
owing to their numbers and no local authority dare take up their 
problem in a sympathetic spirit as it involves expenditure on a 
gigantic scale to put primary education on a sound footing. 
What is required is vision and imagination on the part of the 
Government and the local authorities to chalk out a bolder finan- 
cial policy for primary education. Investment in primary 
education does not give immediate returns but is a rational a=set. 
Wc should even suggest the floating of loans or special taxation 
to improve primary schools for boys and girls. Any government 
that leaves primary teachers alone will soon rue the day when it 
adopted this suicidal policy. The present primary teacher is a 
convenient political tool and as sucli will be of the greatest danger 
to the political party that exploits him. The improvement in the 
condition of the primary teachers of a province will spell the 
progress and prosperity of that province. 

Pandit Ram Narayan Misra. 

Pandit Ram Narain Misra. Headmaster, Central Hindu High 
School. Benares, is retiring from this month at the age of sixty. 
He joined the Education Department of the Province as a Sub 
Deputy Inspector of Schools and soon rose to be the Deputy 
Inspector. In the inspection line he succeeded in inspiring the 
teachers of rural areas to take their work in a missionary spirit 
and developing among them a spirit of self-respect and 
professional enthusiasm. Numerous chairmen of District Board 
and district offices bore testimony to the extraordinary qualities 
of educational leadership displayed by this quiet and unostent- 
atious Government official. \nd in addition to this he became a 
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power in the, city in which he lived Tliere was no littrarj, 
religious, philanthropic educational and 'ocial movement in the 
cit) in which his help was 'ought in vain He moved silently 
hut confident) among public worker', bu'ine's magnate 1 -, wealtlij 
bankers and Zamindar- and made them open their pur c 'trings 
for all good cau«e« But allhougli in the inspecting line his heart 
learned for schoolrm tering whicli came natural to him And 
when the authorities of the Hari'h Chandra High School wanted 
hnu to build up that institution he per'uaded the Government to 
lend hia «eruces to them As the Headma'ler of a High School 
he 'hone with greater lu'tre and the thousands of pupils who*e 
character he changed for the better looked upon him a« a 'age 
When the Government in'i'ted that be 'liould come back to 
Government -enice be went back as a Headma'ler of High School 
and wherever he was po'ted he put new life into the in'tilution 
md the citizens among whom lie dwelt Pt Mndan Mohan 
Malvija, who had know n him for a long time 'oon requi'ioned 
hi' 'ervice' to put the affairs of the Central Hindu School in 
order His acce"ion to the gaddi of the Hcadma'ter of that 
in'tilution wa« hailed with delight and he ampl> justified the 
choice After his retirement from Government Service he was 
cnh'ted in the 'ervice of the Central Hindu School from which 
he i' retiring now Educationi't' all over India know Pt Ram 
Nara>an Mi ra a' the organt'er of the All A'la Educational 
Conference, die bigge't educational gathering in the countrj 
Thft'i who camt from out'ide marvelled at the tremendous 
influence wielded bj this 'imple, piou' and learned man The 
Indian Journal of Education is hi« lale l debtor a' lie came to it' 
re'eue at Gwalior and can\a"cd donation and 'upport for it 
=ucce"ful running \n ideal 'choolma'ter, Pandit Ram Han) an 
Mi=n is en'hrined in the heart' of 'o manv of hi' fellow being 
whom he ha' helped to live better We are 'urt we have not 
beard the la«t of him and the work' of public utilitv will ccrtaml) 
claim hi- attention till the end of hi' da\- 
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The late Babu Gauri Shanker Prasad. 


We regret to announce the death of Babu Gauri Shanker 
Prasad of Benares, a great Arya Samajist, a sincere public 
worker, an ardent social reformer, an earnest lover of edu- 
cation and a philanthropist above all. He conducted and 
managed a number of educational institutions which he loved 
with a characteristic passion. He quietly donated a lac of 
rupees to the Arya Vidya Sabha and proved how even a man 
of ordinary means can give gloriously and without any noise 
money earned by the sweat of his face. Babu Gauri 
Shankar Prasad was a delegate of the All India Federation 
to the World Education Conference at Geneva and the New 
Education Conference in Denmark. The purity of his 
public life, die simplicity of his living and the sturdy self- 
respect and self-control displayed by him in public affairs 
will serve as a beacon light to all sincere patriots of the 
country. May his soul rest in peace! 
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INTER-RELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 

GEOGRAPHY 


( Continued from the previous issue). 

(Physical Geography, General Geography, Applied Geography 
and Map-Drawing.) 

III. Marking of the Test. 

In general in each item, except for map-drawing, the answer 
was to be indicated either by checking with a cross or by writing 
a word or name on the dotted line against the question. Each 
correct answer was credited with one mark. A few difficulties 
arose in one or two questions, and these are briefly referred to 
below : 

Question lc. Name one of the chief occupations of people 
in The Black Country 

The chief occupations of the people in this Area are Steel 
Manufacturing, Coal and Iron Mining; and any of these has been 
regarded as correct. 

Question 2. Name the Sea, river or mountain which 
separates — (a) Scotland from England. 

The answer could be Cheviots, The Tweed or Solway Firth 
and any one of them has been taken as correct. 

Similarly in question 3b, requiring to name the country 
which is to be regarded as the chief source of rubber both Malay 
Peninsula and Brazil were considered correct. In question 4c, 
to name the country which governs “ Iceland,” Denmark as well 
as Iceland or Independent were treated as correct. In Question 11, 
to name the Ports of Great Britain and Ireland which exports 
chiefly “ Cotton Goods,” both Liverpool and Manchester were 
accepted and so were Belfast and Londonderry for Linen Goods. 

The marking of Map-drawing was a different problem, and 
attempts were made to make it as much objective as possible. 
Definite rules in minute details were made before the answer 
books were actually marked and to make the marking more 
consistent the maps were marked in collaboration with 
Mr. Meldrum, a student of Diploma in Education with geography 
as special subject. 

W 
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Before attempting to di'CU's the statistical results it would 
be interesting to examine i few of the answer' 

In que lion 16 Window in Calcutta fici- toward* the 
c outh becau'e — 

(o) Tire Ganges flows towards the °outh 

(6) The winds corac from the South 

(c) People hate a Euper'tition about house* facing south 

(d) The «un 'hmc« from the South 

The question has been correct]) answered b> only seventeen 
pupils (13 2 per cent) Mo«t of the answers bare given (d) to 
be the best reason, 3nd the rea«on for that i' that in Scotland the 
sun slunes from the South and is alwa)s welcome and the pupils 
natural!) thought the *amc to be true of all place* The) did 
not appl) their knowledge of winds and temperature in the 
countr) about which the que'tton was a'ked, and argued onl) 
from their own experience A few gave the answer (c) probabl) 
bating beard from 'omebody or hating read «omewherc about 
the superstitious nature of Indian' 

In que tion 44 The temperature ticter nse* 'ert high at 
Quito becau a e — 

(«) It is 'ituated near die Equator 
(6) It is Mtuated at a high Level 
(c) It has a heavy rainfall 


(d) A cold current flows along the nearer coa*t 

About 50 per cent students did it correct, but a few of the 
wrong answers indicated (a) to be the be«t reason, cither not 
knowing what Equator is or «nnpl) seeing it to be the first reason, 
thus 'howing their gro«s lack of geographical knowledge and 
reasoning ability 


A few of the interesting answers recentd were — 

The Japane«e lne in hou e made of wood because * Bricks 
ire scarce” 

Fngland has not had e o many continental wars as France or 
\u tna because ‘ It had no de«ire to expand it« territories ” 

M ii ° U ° n W " men ,n Manche ter becau e “It has Cotton 


h^cai 


I>eopl ® fror ? ISor * Europe go to the Rmcra 
>** base long Chmtmas llolidii* 1 


m 


inter 
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There are Chimneys on the roofs of houses in Scotland 
because “ They let in the air/’ 

The ancient Greeks had a strong Navy while India had none 
because “ India had no enemies." 

Norway is warmer than Sweden in winter because ” It is 
further North.'’ 

Another set of interesting answers were found in maps. A 
close examination of the maps, as also of the nature of answers 
supplied a great deal of knowledge regarding the habits — 
thoroughness, cleanliness, orderliness, and modes of thinking of 
individual pupiK 

IY. Results and their Interpretation* 

A* A study of the distribution of correct answers. 

A study of the distribution of correct answers in the three 
sections — General, Physical and Applied in the four classes shows 
that: — 

(a) General Geography. 

The questions are spaced all over, though not in a normal 
distribution. 3A, and 3A 2 , give a more abnormal distribution 
than 3A 3 , and 3B. 27, 30, 23, and 19 items out of a total of 
thirty-seven have been answered correctly by at least tiventy 
students (loughly 2/3rds of the total number of the students in 
each class) in classes 3A, 3A 2 , 3A 3 . and 3B respectively showing 
that the Question Paper tended to be rather easy. 3A 2 seems to 
have done the best. 

(b) Physical Geography. 

The distribution appears better spaced than that in the 
General, though there is an opposite tendency; 11, 13, 16 items 
(out of 27) have not been answered by more than nine students 
in the classes 3 A, 3A 2 , 3A S , and 3B. The best distribution is in 
clas= 3A-„ and the worst in 3B. 

(c) Applied Geography. 

The worst distributed among the three and the tendency is 
similar to that in the General. 15, 15, 18, 16 Items (out of 21) 
have been answered correctly by more than twenty students. It 
sterns to have been done pretty equally by the four classes. 
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Distribution in the whole population (129) shows that General 
and Physical Geography are well spaced, with opposite tendency 
towards the end, the applied Geography i* not well di«tnbuted 
and leans towards tlic side of the general, and the result is 
apparent m the distribution of the total (37 +27 -*-21— So items) 
which is pretty nearly equally spaced, but leans a little to the 
bottom side indicating tht paper to be rather easy and this should 
be expected as the three cla« s es of the Boroughmuir High «chool 
arc the be*t among the 111 Year claws m that school and the 3B 
of the Royal High *chooI is the medium da's there 

In the map drawing *ection Question 1 was not answered by 
43 pupils and question 2 by 49 pupil* On the whole it may be 
•aid tint the paper was Mutable Iot the Cla*s it va* meant 
for 


B Distribution of the Score. 

The following table gnes the diMrilmtion of ‘core in the 
four sections «eparatcly and m the Total. 


PotiiUe 

Score 

Mean 

Median 

25 per 
ernble 

75 per 
(entile 

Seim Inlet 
Qtstrtile 

a 

107 Total 

50 52 

00 788 

St 031 

66 511 

1251 

10 6-4 

37 Gen 

23 57 

2645 

22182 

29 806 

3 812 

1672 

27 Phy 

1057 

10473 

8729 

12485 

1873 

2 891 

21 App 

1517 

15 151 

13466 

17153 

1814 

2550 

22 Map 

842 

8 158 

5 325 

1108 

2 878 

3783 


The mean and the median in all the scores agree well, the 
greatest discrepancy is in the marks m general geography, where 
t<x>, it doe 3 not exceed hy more than a mark or 3 4 per cent 
The interquartile distribution *hows that the scores are clustered 
vn Vnw rmdd\e \eaung a large margin for the headroom and the 
footroom and the extent how they are distributed is cudent from 
t c <r, the highest in the total (die total *corc being high), next 
in general geography and the lea«t in the Applied geography 
llxe ‘'core in the map drawing are the best scattered, out of a total 
oi twenty two the mean «corc is 8 42 and the * 3 788 

c Correlations between Test Marks & Class Marks 

,1 i W ' n ' n corre ^ ate <l nth the Geograph) marks 

obtained m the class examinations m the in term, and nl-o with 
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Clan Markt and 
Clan Total. 

•556±-0801 

'852±'032 [Boroughmuir. 
■636:^071; 

‘531 ±‘089 Royal High 
School. 

All the correlations with the exception of the two (Test marks 
with Class Marks and Test Marks witli Class Total in Royal High 
School) are substantial, and these in 3A S may be said to be high. 

The correlation between the class marks and the Class 
position (total class marks) is the highest in 3A 3 , and the test 
marks also correlate the highest with class marks in geography 
and with class position in the same class. Tiie correlations in 
various classes cannot be compared with each other as the class 
examinations were held by different teachers. But the low 
correlations in Royal High School are particularly noticeable, 
specially when it is seen that the correlations between the class 
marks and class total does not differ much from that in other 
classes, and is substantial. The possible explanation may be 
that die Royal High School had a new teacher from New Zealand 
this year for geography, his teaching may be different from that 
in other schools and may have affected different boys differently. 

The mean scores, and the standard deviation for each of 
classes are given below. 


Test Marks. Class Marks. Class Total. 



Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Score. 


Score. 


Score. 

3Ai 9‘600 

61'363 

10'953 

69'424 

61‘363 

664-273 

3A a 12‘595 

57‘323 

16'05 

61'688 

10011 

616-688 

3A, 68‘485 

65‘065 

7’335 

66"516 

62-00 

636-758 

3B 8‘55 

55103 

11’685 

60‘275 

53-838 

478’38 


It will be noted that in Classes 3Ai, and 3A S which are 
being taught geography by the same teacher, the mean score in 
class marks and in class total is higher in 3Ai, dian in 3A 3 , and 


Clast Marks in Geog. and 
Test Marki. 

3A ‘408±‘097 
3A S ‘697±'061 
3A a ‘413±‘094 
3B ‘217±‘H8 


Clan Total Marki and 
Test Marki. 

‘432±‘094 

‘497±’044 

‘474±‘093 

T52±T21 
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«umlnr is the case with test marks 3A 2 has done best in the test 
[hough it is next to 3Ai, in other, the class is more homogeneous 
in geograph} as appears from the o of the class marks 

The standard deviation has the biggest value m Clas, 3A in 
•til the three schools and it is to he noted that the correlations in 
the previous table arc also the highe-l in 3 A The bigger the 
scatter of marks lit*- lesser is the likelihood of interchange posi- 
tion in two different examinations and hence the possibility of 
higher correlation 


D Correlations with I. Q 

Toi the Ro)nl High School correlations of I Q with various 
section* of the test separatcl) a« al-o with their total, the class 
marks in gcograph} and the class position have been worked out 
md are given in the Table below 


IQ 


Test Score 

217:*: 120 

low 

Total Score — map score 

306± 116 

Substantial 

Applied Geography 

420* 105 

Do 

Physical Geography 

271* 119 

Low 

General Geography 

090* 127 

Practical 1} nothing 

Map Drawing 

019* 128 

Nothing 

Class Marks in Geography. 

018* 130 

Do 

Class Position 

396* 110 

Substantial 

Mean 1 Q =110373 

crofl Q =7 844 



“ To possess any significance as ev idence of correlation," a 
coefficient must be at least twice as large as its “ probable error " 
(Burt 1917) If we take this as the criterion of a significant 
correlation v.c find from the above that intelligence correlates 
with all except with general geography and map drawing It is 
rather strange to see that the correlation between intelligence and 
da** marks in geograph) is nothing, although it correlates 
with the test score— 247 ( c f 35, Burt’s Correlation of 
Geography with intelligence and 367, Spearman's Correlation of 
l>eometr> with intelligence) The boosted correlation is 390 
the class position correlates well with vntclUgcncc f 305\ 
ana no correlation with tire class, narks m geography indicates 
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that there is something wrong with the class marks and probably 
this might explain the low correlation between Test Score and 
Class score in Geography. 

Map Drawing has no correlation with intelligence and when 
we correlate (Test Score — Map Drawing Score) with intelligence 
we fold correlation to have increased as compared with the 
correlation of intelligence with the Test Total Score. 

As might he expected intelligence has the highest correlation 
with applied geography next with Physical Geography. It has 
very low (practically none) and no correlation with General 
Geography and Map drawing respectively. 

The Mean I. Q. was 110'33 and the cr only 7-844 indicat- 
ing that the group was highly selected. To remove the selectivity 
effect the correlation was boosted for the general distribution and 
the formula applied was : — 

R — -A- 3 — 1 

Gl Vl~r 5 + r’ 

Where R = correlation for selected population. 

r = correlation for the selected population. 

2 = Standard deviation for the whole population. 

<r\ = Standard deviation for the selected population. 

The results were: — 


Gen 

= U47 

Map = -03i 

n.*a App 

« -609 

Phy = "423 

»T$a Total 

= '390 

Class Position = '6T5 


It may be remarked that these results are not much to be 
relied upon as the intelligence test Was given to twenty-nine 
pupils only, and out of these two wei-e absent on the geography 
test day, so the correlations are based on the results of twenty- 
seven pupils only. This also explains the high probable errors. 


E. Inter-Correlations. 

General, Applied. 

General .... '348:1: '052 

Appliled '343±:'052 .... 

Physical '441 ±'017 '237 d; '054 

Map '317=fc'53 '227=1: '056 

F. 9 


Physical. 

Map. 

Average. 

'441=1; ‘047 

•317±'052 

'369 

'287=t;'054 

'227=1= ‘056 

'287 



'327=h'052 

'352 

'327=1; ’052 

.... 

'290 
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AU the correlations are significant and are comparable with 
correlations between the xarious s'pccts of language 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Composition 


47 

30 

19 

63 

2 

Dictation 

47 


18 

25 

28 

S 

Writing (quality) 

30 

18 


22 

36 (Durt, 1917) 

4 

Reading (speed) 

49 

25 

22 


37 

5 

Intelligence 

63 

23 

36 

37 



Al«o with Bradford’s correlations between 

the same 



1 

2 

3 

4 


l 

Composition 


54 

19 

50 


2 

Spelling 

44 


22 

41 


3 

Writing 

19 

22 


19 

(Burt, 1917). 

4 

Reading 

50 

44 

19 




AI'o with Spearman’s 

Correlation 

between arithmetic and 


geometry 249 (Spearman 1927) 

It will be «een that general geograph) apparentl) correlates 
mo«t with other aspects, next is ph)sical, then map drawing and 
applied the least, )et when significant ratios are examined there 
is significant difference between correlation of general geograph) 
with ph) *ical and correlation of map drawing with applied 
geograph) as between them alone the significant ratio is greater 
than three, it is less 

F Correlations ol the Total with the various Sections. 

Various sections were correlated with the total of the test 
‘core to see how each indmduall) agreed with the total, and 
findings were ■ — 

General Phjwcal. Applied Map 

Total 816± 019 661rfc033 607 ± 037 680rt 032 

General geography correlates mo«t and the others more or 
le^s equall) The fact that general geograph) has a greater 
proportion of marks in the ten does not altogether account for 
the high correlation, for applied geograph) with the higher 
contribution of marks to the total (the mean score 15 17) has a 
ower correlation than map drawing with a lower contribution 
(mean score 8 44) 
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G- Regression Equation. 

Geography has always been regarded as a composite of 
physical geography, applied geography, general geography and 
map-drawing but these have not received any individual attention 
as requiring separate abilities. In the light of the above results, 
however, we find that while they contribute towards geographical 
knowledge, they also require specific and distinct abilities; which 
differ from each other and do not equally affect the geographical 
knowledge of an individual measured by an examination in these 
four. Some of them are more important than the others. It is 
necessary, therefore, to find the weights to be given to these 
measures so as to give the best prediction of geographical know- 
ledge and this is done by finding the regression equation from 


the following matrix of correlation: — 

Total. General. Physical. 

Applied. 

Map. 

. . 

'82 

'66 

'61 

'68 

'82 

• « 

'44 

'35 

'32 

'66 

'44 

. . 

'29 

'33 

'61 

'35 

'29 

. . 

'23 

'68 

'32 

'33 

'23 

• • 


If Z represents the criterion (total) and Z 1? Z 2 , Z 3 , Z !? the 
four abilities (General, Physical, Applied and Map). The 
Regression Equation is: — 

Z='497 Zi+'235 Za+*282 Z 3 +'380 Z 4 
And the Regression Coefficient comes out to be 
R='996. 

The above weights which would give nearly perfect predic- 
tion are for the standarized scores, and to find these for the raw 
score we have to divide the deviations from the means by the res- 
pective and the new proportionate weights are: — 

*88 -81 l*x 2* 0 


Y. 


Summary and Conclusion, 


. T lC Problem selected was to investigate by statistical methods 
tl e inter-relation between physical geography, general geography, 
applied geography and map-drawing. The common four aspects rf 
geography and then to determine the weights each should receive 
to give the best prediction of a knowledge of geography. 
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Since no existing test answered our purpose a new test was 
prepared 

The te't was given to 129 pupils and the results obtained 
were examined 

The IQ correlated with the total te<t score and also with 
applied geograph) ( 420 105) and with ph>sical geography ( 271 
119) It has \ery low correlation with general geography ( 090 
127), and none at all with map drawing { 019 128) 

The inter correlations between various sections of the test 
are all «igmficant and comparable to the correlations between 
xarious parts of a language (Burt and Bradford) 

The total correlates best with general gcograph) and has 
nearl) equal correlations with the other aspects The c e aspects 
while contributing to geographical knowledge require their spe 
cific abilities The Rcgres-ion equation was calculated to give 
the best prediction and it came out to be’— 

Z= 497 Z,+ 235 Z,+ 282 Z*+ 380 Z, 

As the te«t was not standardized the results cannot be treated 
as conclusive but since the number tested was well above 100 the 
findings may be said to have considerable validitv, with the 
exception of the correlations with I Q ’s which are based on 27 
ca«es ohl) The) at least point to a field of further research m 
this important branch of school curriculum 


Ballard 

Blrt 

Spearm \\ 

Wilson and Hoke 
Curriculum 


The New Examiner, (l«t Cheap Edition) 1934 

The Distribution and Relation of Educa 
lional Abilities 1917 

The Abilities of Man 1927 

How to measure 1931 



APPENDIX 

Tests in the Original Form 
A. Political Geography 

1. In which of the following countries are prairies and in which pampas? 

Russia, North America, China, Australia, Argentina, Germany. 

Prairies 

Pampas 

2. In which of the following countries would you find: (a) Maories, 

(£>) Pigmies, (c) Eskimos. 

Central Africa, Australia, India, France, Egypt, New Zealand 
and West Indies. 

Maories 

Pigmies 

Eskimos 

3. Write one of the chief occupations of people in: 

New Foundland 

Johannesburg 

The Black Country 

4. What natural boundary separates : 

Scotland from England. 

Ireland from Wales 

France from Spain 

5. Write against the name of the country its chief product among one 

of die followings: 

Tobacco, Jute, Sugarcane, Wheat, Coffee, Grapes and Maize. 

Bengal 

Delta of Mississippi 

Highlands of Brazil 

6. Of the following countries which is to be regarded as the chief 

source of Tin, Rubber, Nitre: 

Germany, Amazon Basin, India, Chile, Malay Peninsula and 
Mexico. 

Silver 

Rubber 

Nitre 
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7 Name the country which governs 

Malta * - * 

Philippines * * 

Formosa 

8 Which p 3 rt of Great Britain and Ireland export most!) 

Cotton goods 
Linen goods 
Jute goods . 

9 What is the general direction of the following nvers and mountains’ 

State EW orN S 

Mississippi > 

Himalayas . 

Andes « 

10 Name the capital and one large port of 

Capital Port 

Peru 

Australia . . 

Egypt 

11 In each of the following pairs underline the one which you dunk to 

be more industrial 

Delhi and Calcutta- 

Southern Uplands and Scottish Lowlands 
Chilian Desert and Chilian Uplands 

12 Which of the following facts are characteristics of the places men 

boned below 

Fog, Sugar Plantations, Gold Mining, Diamond Digging, 
Volcanoes 
Kimberley 
London 

Mauritius . . . 

13 New Zealand is called the Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere 

because 

(а) It is under British Possession 

(б) Its climate and position are verj similar to that of Great 

Britain 

(c) It i3 to the east of Australia 
Which is the chief reason? Answer simply (a), (6), (c) 
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14. Africa is called the Dark Continent for 

(a) Its nights are very dark. 

(b) Its forests are very thick and dark. 

(c) It is not yet explored fully. 

Which is the chief reason? Answer (n) or ( b ) or (c) . 


15. Which of the following words give the main reason for the fact 
that the countries named below are not fully explored. 

Vast desert, inaccessible mountains, impenetrable forests, intense 
cold, fierce inhabitants. 

Sahara 

Amazon Basin 

Tibet 


16. Of the following pairs, underline the one which you think to be the 

cooler. 

Norway . . Sweden. 

Sanfrancisco . . Quebec. 

Durban . . Pretoria. 

17. Of the following pairs underline the one which' you think to be 

cooler. 

West Japan . . East Japan. 

Bengal . . The Punjab. 

Glasgow . . Edinburgh. 


2 . 


B. Physical Geography. 

Which is generally the wettest month in:~ 

(a) Western Ghats 

(b) South-west comer of Africa 

(c) Amazon Basin 

Which of the two places will be considered drier with 30" Annual 
rainfall, Edinburgh or New Orleans? 

What sort of days will you generally find in Kenya in July and Anril 
slate only whether sunny, cloudy, misty or cold? P ’ 

July 
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Which of the following countries have extreme climate and which 
equable 

Great Britain, Sahara, Tundras Central Africa 
Extreme 
Equable 

What is the direction of prevailing winds m summer over Scotland, 
Indian Ocean and South Chile 7 
State whether W,N W,S W,E,orS 
Scotland 

Indian Ocean • 

South Chile . 

Underline the planet which will have the longest )car 
Venus, Mars, Earth and Jupiter 
Put a cross against the reason which >ou think to be true 
The Midnight sun is so called because 

(а) It rues at the mid of night 

(б) It sets at the mid of night 

(c) It does not set at all and can he seen at the mid of night 

8 An Earthquake is caused because — 

(а) The place » near the equator 

(б) There are landslips on the mountain* 

(c) There are sudden internal changes in the earth 

9 Fi«hwg is earned on hi New Foundland because — 

(а) It is alwajs foggy 

(б) People eat fish 

(c) Hot and cold currents meet 

(d) It is shallow water 

10 What sort of current hot or cold flows along — 

(а) East of Labrador 

(б) West of Great Britain 
(c) East of Brazil 

11 Examine the following facts, wnte against each “ true ” if >ou think 
it to be true and “ false ” if you think it to be false 

(a) It is Solar echp*e when the earth is between the Sun 

and the Moon , 

(b) It is Lunar cclip«e if the Shadow of earth falls on the 

Moon 

(c) It is Spring Tide when the water nses lowest 
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State where the snowline w T ill be highest and where lowest. 

Himalayas, Alps, Scandinavians and Andes near the Equator. 

Highest 

Lowest 

State whether the pressure would be low or high over: — 

(a) Equator 

( b ) Deserts in day time 

(c) High mountains 

State whether the temperature would be low or high over: — 

(a) Polar regions 

(b) Deserts in the night 

(c) Equator 

State what effect would it produce in the length of days and nights 
over Great Britain if the axis of the earth were: — 

( i ) Not inclined 

( ii ) Inclined at 80° 

Write (a) If the days and nights would be equal. 

( b ) If the days and nights would be longer or shorter than 
what they are. 

(c) If there would be no change. 

C. Applied Geography. 

Put a cross against the geographical reason which you think to be correct. 

1. People in Tundras put on Furs because: — 

(a) It is intensely cold there. 

(h) It is so smooth and soft to touch. 

(c) It is costly and a symbol of wealth. 

2. Windows in Calcutta face towards the south because: — 

(a) The Ganges flows to the South. 

( b ) They consider it sacred. 

(c) The winds come from the south. 

3. There are chimneys on the roofs of the houses in Scotland because: — 

(а) They are considered fashionable. 

(б) They carry away smoke. 

(c) They indicate the industrial nature of the town. 

4. Japanese live in houses made of wood and paper because: — 

(а) They are fond of paper. 

(б) Wood is cheap. 

(c) Earthquakes frequently come. 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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[July 


5 People in Japan are steeping at this time because — 

(a) They are fond of sleep 
(h) It is in the far East 
(c) They can’t wake up long 

6 Australians do not put on warm clothing in December because — 

(а) Hie sun is in the South 

(б) AH vo of is exported 
(c) They like cotton clothes. 

7 Suez Canal has increased the trade between east and west because:— 

(а) It has shortened the distance 

(б) It has disunited Africa and Asia 
(e) It is near the chief highway of ships 

8 Cotton is woven in Manchester because — - 

(o) It has a moist climate 

(6) It is near Liverpool, the largest port m the West 
(c) It has got Cotton Mills 

9 Switzerland has numerous small industries without iron and coal 

because — 

(a) Swiss are very industrial people 
(£>) Water power is cheap 

(c) All industries do not require iron and coal 

10 People do not dare fly straight from Morocco to Cape Town 

because — 

(o) It is a very long distance. 

(b) It crosses over thick forests 

(c) It crosses over a vast waterless desert. 

11 fncfia was invaded through the norh west, because — 

(а) The people in the north west w r ere stronger 

(б) India was nch 

(c) There were passes in her N W Frontier 

12 England did not have so many continental wars as France and 

Austria, because — 

(а) It had no desire to expand its tern tones 

(б) It was an Island 

(c) It had other things to look after 
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13. The desert is considered to be the richest part of Chile, because: — 

(а) The sands sparkle like gold. 

(б) The other parts are poor. 

(c) There are nitre deposits ifi the desert. 

14. People in East Indies live in houses built on logs because: — 

(а) The islands are boggy. 

(б) The logs are abundant. 

(c) They wish to live as high as possible. 

15. Abyssinians are waiting quietly for the advance of Italians into 

their interior, because: — 

(a) They hope to be better armed by them. 

{b) The country in the interior is rugged. 

(c) They hope to surround them on all sides. 

16. Greeks had strong navy, where India had none, because: — 

(а) Greeks were better sailors. 

(б) Indians had no enemies. 

(c) Greece had numerous islands near about. 

17. People from North Europe go to Riviera in winter, because: — 

(а) They feel more active to travel. 

(б) They have long Christmas holidays. 

(c) Riviera is warmer. 

18. Calcutta is in the western end of the Delta, because: — 

(a) The Gangetic plain spreads to the west. 

( b ) The Delta is expanding to the east. 

(c) The Hugli is the western-most branch of the Ganges 

at the Delta. 

D. Map Drawing. 2-6 § I ? 

1. Draw a diagram of the Globe showing the zones. 

2. Illustrate either Solar or Lunar eclipse by a diagram. 

3. Illustrate by a diagram the importance of Southampton, Chicago, and 
Singapore by means of sketches. 

Draw figures to illustrate: — 

A Pass, a Peninsula, a Straight and a Cape. 
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